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Vol.  XXXIX.]  BOSTON,  MARCH,  1909.  [No.  I. 

REVISION    OF   THE   TARIFF. 

THE  CASE  FOR  THE  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS,  AS    PRESENTED 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

SUMMARY    OF    THK    STATEMENTS. 

I.  The  general  argument  on  behalf  of  the  wool  manufacturers 
was  presented  by  Mr.  William  Whitman  of  Boston,  President  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  with  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Association,  on  December  2, 
1908,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Washington. 
Mr.  Whitman  stated  that  the  manufacturers  fully  recognized  their 
community  of  interest  with  the  wool  growers  and  asked  for  no 
reduction  of  the  wool  duties,  believing  that  the  growers  were 
entitled  to  adequate  protection,  that  a  great  national  industry 
like  that  of  the  wool  manufacture  should  be  founded  upon  inde- 
pendence of  foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply  of  its 
chief  raw  material  —  already  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  was 
produced  at  home  —  and  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep 
husbandry  not  only  made  for  the  security  of  the  woolen  industry 
but  resulted  in  cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people.  No  in- 
crease of  protection  was  desired  on  the  manufactures  of  wool, 
but  j\[r.  Whitman  requested  that  wool  tops,  a  semi-manufactured 
article,  be  made  dutiable  under  a  lower  classification,  to  correct 
a  manifest  inequality  in  the  present  law.  Otherwise  no 
alterations  were  recommended,  for  the  present  schedule  was 
regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  ever  drawn,  and  the  protection 
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it  gave  was  adequate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  the  customs 
administrative  law  should  be  strictly  enforced.  An  exact  state- 
ment of  comparative  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad  was 
not  practicable  for  reasons  which  Mr.  Whitman  carefully 
explained.  Manufacturers  were  not  admitted  to  the  factories  of 
Europe,  and  every  avenue  of  information  regarding  the  foreign 
industry  was  jealousy  guarded.  Even  if  there  were  facilities  for 
procuring  such  information,  there  were  few,  if  any,  fabrics  that 
could  be  considered  staple  fabrics,  and  they  were  almost  always 
undergoing  changes  of  construction,  while  there  was  an  infinite 
variety  of  jDatterns,  styles,  colorings,  and  combinations  Another 
obstacle  to  an  exact  comparison  of  costs  of  production  was  the 
many  sub-divisions  of  the  industry  at  home  and  abroad.  There 
was  no  established  system  among  manufacturers  of  estimating 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  such  a  cost  in  the  case  of  any  given 
product  would  vary  according  to  individual  methods  of  calcu- 
lating. In  entering  into  any  comparison  of  costs  with  foreign 
countries  such  foreign  costs  should  be  calculated  on  the  same 
principles  as  American  costs,  though  necessarily  the  basis  would 
be  different,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  eliminate  from  such  an 
investigation  the  selling  price  and  cost  of  distribution  both  abroad 
and  at  home.  The  wages  and  profits  in  the  wool  manufacture 
were  not  excessive.  They  were  no  higher  than  were  essential  to 
command  the  requisite  capital  and  labor.  The  wool  manufacture 
had  not  been  attractive  to  investors,  and  if  profits  and  wages  were 
reduced  capital  and  labor  would  be  diverted  to  other  and  more 
favored  callings.  The  wool  growers  of  America  could  find  no 
market  for  their  product  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  clothing  must  have  access  to  a  great  and  varied 
output  of  fabrics  developed  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  the 
American  people._  The  wool  manufacture  took  its  materials  in  the 
raw  state  and  transformed  them  into  highly  finished  goods.  There 
was  no  monopoly  in  the  industry,  and  the  duties  did  not  prohibit 
importations  —  in  fact,  imports  had  increased.  Under  the  Dingley 
tariff  tlie  wool  manufacture  had  made  reasonable  progress, 
advancing  in  capital  invested  from  f310,179,749  in  1900  to 
$370,86i,(;91  in  1905,  and  in  value  of  product  from  $296,990,484 
to  .f380,9.'>4,003.  Wages  had  increased  nearly  one-third  from 
1897  to  1907,  and  imports  had  grown  from  $24,150,565  (duty- 
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paid  values)  in  1898  to  f  42,349,232  in  1907.  As  one  result  of 
adequate  protection,  the  uniforms  required  for  the  enlarged  army 
and  navy  could  now  be  produced  entirely  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Whitman  asked  that  that  protection  be  maintained  without 
reduction.  In  connection  with  his  statement  he  submitted  three 
pamphlets  which  had  been  published  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  :  "  What  Are  the  Protected  Industries  ?  " 
"  The  German  Agreement,"'  and  "  Should  There  Be  a  Ten  Per 
Cent  Margin  for  Undervaluation  of  Imported  Merchandise  ? " 
Mr.  Whitman  asked  for  the  abrogation  of  the  German  Agree- 
ment. 

IT.  Supplementing  the  argument  of  Mr.  Whitman  there  was 
submitted  by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Association,  at  the 
request  of  Chairman  Payne  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  an  explanation  and  defence  of  the  present  system  of  com- 
pensatory duties,  which  has  stood  in  the  tariff  since  1861, 
practically  unaltered,  except  in  the  brief  free  wool  period  of 
1894-1897.  A  historical  statement  of  the  origin  of  this  system 
was  given,  and  there  was  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  important 
testimony  presented  in  behalf  of  it  in  the  successive  tariff 
revisions  of  1867,  1883,  1890,  and  1897,  including  the  lucid 
argument  of  Senator  Aldrich  in  1890.  Besides  this  recapitula- 
tion of  past  evidence,  there  was  submitted  a  large  number  of  new 
and  fresh  statements  by  representative  wool  manufacturers  and 
wool  merchants,  showing  that  in  actual  practice  about  four 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  were  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth,  and  that,  therefore,  the  long  accepted  basis  of  the 
compensatory  duties  was  just  and  accurate.  This  was  the 
testimony  of  both  carded  woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers,  and 
the  statements  were  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  importers  of 
wool  and  of  manufacturers  of  tops.  There  were  separate  state- 
ments showing  the  shrinkage  from  unwashed  wool  to  scoured 
wool,  and  from  scoured  wool  to  cloth.  The  proportion  of  three 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  one  pound  of  scoured  wool  has  long 
been  accepted  as  a  fundamental  proposition  in  the  framing  of  the 
wool  and  woolen  schedule,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  annual 
statement  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
giving  the  average  shrinkage  on  all  American  wools  as  60.5  per 
cent.     An  additional  statement  as    to    the    compensatory  duties 
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was  presented  subsequently  by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
Association,  still  further  confirming  the  previous  evidence  by 
the  statements  of  manufacturers  and  wool  dealers  not  included 
the  first  time. 

III.  In  pursuance  of  the  plan  to  make  the  fullest  possible 
presentation  of  the  case,  the  Tariff  (Jommittee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  submitted  on  February  10, 
1909,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  another  statement 
commenting  on  and  justifying  the  separate  paragraphs  in  the 
wool  and  woolen  schedule  that  related  to  the  various  manu- 
factures of  wool.  As  to  yarns,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
present  duty  did  not  prohibit  the  importation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  yarns  of  higher  cost,  and  in  this  connection  there 
was  offered  a  remarkably  exact  and  comprehensive  statement 
from  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  President  of  the  Erben-Harding  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  who  had  exceptional  facilities  for  com- 
paring wages  and  other  factors  in  production  as  between 
England  and  Pennsylvania.  As  to  cloths,  it  was  shown  in 
further  comment  that  the  imports  for  ten  years  represented  a 
foreign  value  of  $45,005,603,  displacing  about  $90,000,000 
worth  of  American  goods  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  higher 
grades  of  fabrics,  in  which  the  American  are  in  close  and  con- 
stant competition  with  the  foreign  manufacturers.  The  foreign 
mills  enjoyed  not  only  the  advantage  of  cheaper  materials, 
cheaper  wages,  cheaper  construction  and  equipment,  but  the 
added  advantage  of  the  superstition  that  imported  fabrics  were 
necessarily  superior  to  those  made  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
cloths  of  lower  cost,  it  was  true  that  American  manufacturers 
well  nigh  controlled  the  American  market,  but  they  did  so  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  producing  in  great  quantities,  they  were  able 
to  effect  all  the  economies  possible  with  such  a  large  volume  of 
production,  and  that  domestic  competition  fixed  prices  at  such  a 
point  that  importation  was  unprofitable.  A  reduction  of  duty 
might  flood  the  American  market  with  cheap,  shoddy  foreign 
goods,  as  happened  under  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff.  As  to 
blankets  and  flannels,  importations  were  not  considerable,  simply 
because  there  was  large  and  active  production  and  keen  compe- 
tition by  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  These  manu- 
facturers were   not  making  excessive  profits.     Statements  of  a 
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number  of  representative  blanket  mills  procured  and  submitted 
showed  an  average  annual  profit  of  6  21  per  cent  on  total  sales. 
A  reduction  of  a  few  cents  on  the  cost  of  a  blanket  would  be 
secured  at  a  high  price  if  it  involv?id  the  crippling  of  the  Ameri- 
can blanket  manufacture.  Imports  of  flannels  were  relatively 
small  for  the  same  reason  —  that  American  manufacturers  were 
producing  good  fabrics  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

As  to  dress  goods,  Italian  cloths,  linings,  etc.,  whether  all 
wool  or  cotton  warp,  the  imports  increased  from  a  total  foreign 
value  of  f 31,488,575  in  the  half  decade  from  1893  to  1903 
inclusive  to  $45,628,846  in  the  half  decade  from  1904  to  1908 
inclusive.  This  meant  real  and  aggressive  foreign  competition 
with  American  industry,  with  popular  prejudice  assisting  the 
foreign  manufacturers.  A  reduction  of  duty  on  these  fabrics 
would  work  serious  injury  to  American  manufacturing.  The 
total  production  of  such  goods,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  in  the  United  States  according  to  the  census  of  1905  was 
valued  at  173,173,154. 

IV.  President  William  Whitman  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  replied,  at  the  request  of  Chairman 
Payne  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  a  letter  of 
Edward  Moir,  of  Marcellus,  N.Y.,  in  which  Mr.  Moir  criticised 
the  conference  of  committees  of  wool  manufacturers  and  wool 
growers  in  Chicago  on  October  15,  1908,  and  objected  to  the 
single  rate  of  duty  on  washed  wool  of  Class  II  as  giving  worsted 
manufacturers  an  undue  advantage  over  carded  wool  manu- 
facturers. Mr.  Whitman  said  that  the  Chicago  conference  was 
held  on  the  initiative  of  the  wool  growers  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  interest,  and  that  the  declaration  for  adequate  protection 
for  both  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing  was  simply  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  joint  convention  of 
growers  and  manufacturers  at  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  in  1865.  On  the 
second  point  of  Mr.  Moir's  letter,  Mr.  Whitman  said  that  the 
total  import  of  Class  II  wools  was  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  total  American  consiimption,  that  these  Class  II  wools  had 
always  been  imported  in  a  washed  condition,  and  that  their 
price  abroad  had  always  been  eTiough  higher  than  the  price  of 
unwashed  wools  to  bring  them  to  a  parity  of  value  in  a  scoured 
state   under   normal   circumstances.     A    double   duty    on    these 
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washed  wools  would  be  prohibitive.  There  had  always  been 
carded  woolen  as  well  as  worsted  manufacturers  in  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

V.  In  another  statement  addressed  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  President  Whitman  considered  at  more 
length  the  single  duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II,  and 
emphasized  the  advantage  of  specific  as  compared  with  ad 
valorem  duties.  The  whole  trend  of  modern  economic  thought 
favors  the  specific  form  of  duty.  The  German  tariff,  eulogized 
as  the  most  scientific  in  the  world,  is  on  a  specific  basis,  and  the 
tendency  in  the  United  States  has  been  towards  a  greater  num- 
ber of  specific  and  fewer  ad  valorem  duties.  The  specific  duty 
is  precise,  unvarying,  and  proof  against  undervaluation.  It 
guarantees  the  full  measure  both  of  protection  and  of  revenue. 
It  is  a  certain  quantity.  The  ad  valorem  duty  changes,  and  when 
most  needed  is  least  effective.  American  wool  growers  have 
always  opposed  it.  Moreover,  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool 
would  not  provide  the  proper  basis  for  the  compensatory  duties 
on  manufactured  goods.  No  satisfactory  plan  of  this  kind  has 
ever  been  devised.  The  compound  system,  specific  compensatory 
duties  joined  with  ad  valorem  protective  duties  on  the  goods  as 
now  exemplified  in  the  tariff,  is  the  best  working  system. 

Combing  wool  from  England  and  Canada  has  always  been 
imported  washed,  and  the  single  duty  on  this  wool  of  Class  II 
has  stood  in  the  tariff  for  almost  forty  years.  This  involves  no 
discrimination  against  any  branch  of  wool  manufacturing. 
Though  these  English  and  Canada  wools  are  used  to  make  lustrous 
goods  like  coat  linings,  etc.,  they  could  be  employed  in  men's 
wear  worsteds  if  goods  from  these  wools  were  desired.  Nearly 
all  wools  are  now  suitable  either  for  worsted  or  woolen  manufacture 
so  far  as  manipulation  is  concerned.  Combing  wool  from  Eng- 
land and  Canada  forms  only  a  small  fraction,  less  than  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  wool  consumption  of  America,  and  bestows  no 
undue  advantage  on  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry. 

VI.  Another  statement  submitted  by  the  Tariff"  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  was  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Charles 
H.    Harding,  of   the  Erben-Harding  Company  of   Philadelphia, 
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relative  to  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool.  Mr.  Harding  is  earnestly- 
opposed  to  this  proposition.  The  specific  duty  has  been  almost 
uniformly  applied  to  wool  in  the  tariffs  from  1861  onward.  Dur- 
ing the  Gorman- Wilson  tariff,  when  wool  was  free  of  duty,  Mr. 
Harding's  company  imported  one  lot  of  heavy  Australian  wool, 
the  kind  said  to  be  discriminated  against  and  excluded  by  a  spe- 
cific duty,  but  though  wool  was  free  the  experiment  proved  unsat- 
isfactory and  was  not  repeated,  and  the  heavy  wools  bought  at 
later  sales  were  intercepted  and  sold  abroad.  Under  any  duty  or 
without  duty,  as  a  general  conclusion,  the  American  demand  for 
foreign  wool  would  center  on  the  best  bred  wools  of  the  lightest 
shrinkage.  Outside  of  Australia,  London,  Liverpool  and  Antwerp 
wools  are  not  commonly  sold  at  auction.  Elsewhere,  sales  are 
by  private  bargain,  and  even  as  to  the  wools  sold  at  auction  the 
great  clips  of  Australia  are  sold  at  different  markets  and  divided 
among  successive  sales.  Prices  secured  for  the  same  kinds  of 
wool  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  wool  is  repacked  and  remarked. 
To  fix  value  and  collect  a  proper  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  very 
difficult.  Such  a  system  would  encourage  fraud,  drive  business 
away  from  the  honest  merchant  or  manufacturer,  and  lessen  the 
effective  protection  of  the  wool  grower. 

Supplementing  Mr.  Harding's  statement,  a  letter  was  presented 
from  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  of  Boston,  a  wool  importer  of  large 
experience,  who  stated  that  clothing  wools  were  worth  less  than 
combing  wools  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country,  the  difference 
being  usually  at  least  ten  cents  per  scoured  pound.  If  those 
manufacturers  who  thought  they  Avould  be  benefited  by  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wool  would  take  into  account  what  they  would 
lose  in  compensatory  duties,  they  would  prefer  the  specific  system. 
If  wool  manufacturing  became  unprofitable,  the  wool  dealer  and 
importer  would  eventually  share  the  loss.  Ninety  per  cent  of 
the  wool  manufacturers  of  the  country  favored  maintaining  the 
present  system  of  tariff  adjustment. 

VII.  A  separate  important  statement  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  dealt  with  the 
profits  of  manufacturing  The  full  text  of  the  careful  analysis 
of  the  profits  of  a  number  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  Massa- 
chusetts made  by  Gen.  William  F.  Draper  and  referred  to  by  Mr. 
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Whitman  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  was  presented.  General  Draper  found  the  average  net 
profit  of  sixty-five  manufacturing  companies  engaged  chiefly  in 
textiles  to  be  4.86  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock.  Another  and  a 
later  statement  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Ruggles,  statistician, 
and  presented  by  President  Whitman  showed  the  operation  of 
forty-five  New  England  manufacturing  corporations,  the  majority 
of  them  engaged  in  cotton  but  some  in  wool,  the  net  average 
return  on  their  average  capital  being  6.77  per  cent.  In  further 
paragraphs  of  this  statement,  public  accountants  offer  the  pre- 
cise figures  of  profits  calculated  in  another  way  —  on  the  total 
sales.  This  method  shows  an  average  net  profit  on  sales  of  5.2 
per  cent  for  one  corporation,  2.03  per  cent  for  another  very  large 
corporation,  and  2.06  per  cent  for  a  third  corporation. 

As  bearing  on  this  matter  of  profits,  a  statement  as  to  relative 
wages  and  cost  of  operation  of  wool  manufacturing  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany  was  offered  by  Mr.  Julius  Forstmann 
of  Passaic,  N.J.,  who  has  had  valuable  experience  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  a  member  of  th^  recent  Tariff  Commission 
of  Germany.  He  stated  that  he  was  paying  here  $2.25  for  the 
same  work  which  a  German  mill  hand  performed  for  f  1.00,  and 
that  the  cost  of  erecting  and  equipping  a  mill  was  50  per  cent 
greater  here  than  there.  A  comparison  of  wages  and  production 
in  the  making  of  worsted  yarn  in  England  and  in  Pennsylvania 
was  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  President  of  the  Erben-Harding 
Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Erben,  who  has  had  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  in  both  countries,  set  the  wage  rates  here 
at  225  per  cent  above  the  Bradford  schedule,  and  worked  out 
his  estimates  in  much  detail  not  only  as  to  wages,  but  as  to 
material  and  actual  operation. 

Another  feature  under  this  head  was  a  description  of  the 
downfall  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of  Canada,  because 
of  the  Imperial  preference  and  inadequate  protection,  as 
exemplified  by  the  Montreal  Woolen  JNIill  Company. 

Finally,  in  summing  up  this  statement,  the  Tariff  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  recorded  its 
earnest  disapproval  of  the  proposed  Tariff  Commission  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  tariff  making.  Such  a  Commission  could  only 
be  an  external  advisory  body,  because  Congress  would  not  sur- 
render its  constitutional  right  to  originate  and    frame    revenue 
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legislation.  There  could  be  no  non-partisan  Tariff  Commission, 
for  the  difference  between  protectionists  and  free  traders  was 
irreconcilable  and  they  could  not  work  together.  A  commission 
always  keeping  the  tariff  question  stirred  up  would  have  a 
feverish  and  harmful  effect  upon  the  country's  business.  Every 
good  purpose  that  a  Tariff  Commission  could  serve  was  being 
served  very  much  more  effectively  now  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  standing  in  character  and  ability  head  and 
shoulders  above  any  outside  commission  that  could  possibly  be 
secured. 

The  monthly  wool  prices  current  of  Ronald  &  Rodger,  Liver- 
pool, are  appended. 

VIII.  A  careful,  detailed  analysis  was  submitted  of  the  report 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark,  special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  of  the  Dei)artment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  A 
summary  of- this  analysis  follow^s  it. 

IX.  On  the  matter  of  wool  tops.  President  Whitman  on 
December  8  sent  a  letter  to  Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  transmitting  a  little  book,  "  Tops, 
a  New  American  Industry."  There  was  subsequently  presented 
to  the  Committee  a  full  statement,  "  The  Facts  About  the  Wool 
Top  Duty  in  the  Dingley  Tariff,"  answering  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Frank  P.  Bennett  that  the  Association  had  been  instrumental  in 
having  the  duty  on  tops  fixed  at  an  excessive  figure  in  the  Ding- 
ley  law.  This  statement  shows  that  the  high  duty  on  tops  was 
actually  desired  and  secured  not  by  the  manufacturers,  who 
openly  opposed  it,  but  by  the  wool  growers,  who  sought  additional 
protection  for  their  industry  because  imported  tops  under  an 
erroneous  classification  had  at  one  time  displaced  native  wool. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Bennett  was  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the 
wool  growers'  organization.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Theodore  Justice 
was  added,  proving  beyond  dispute  that  the  duty  on  tops,  of 
which  the  manufacturers  have  asked  a  correction,  was  secured  by 
the  wool  growing  interests. 

X.  Some  additional  light  was  thrown  on  the  question  of  the 
top  duty  in  the  Dingley  law,  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  were 
considered    and    objected   to   in    a   letter    from    Mr.  Charles  H. 
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Harding,  of  the  Erben-Harding  Company  of  Philadelphia,  to 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Mr. 
Harding  had  been  bnying  wool  for  his  firm  in  London  for 
twenty-five  years. 

XI.  A  letter  from  William  H.  Grundy  &Co.,  worsted  spinners 
of  Bristol,  Pa.,  to  Hon.  E.  J.  Hill,  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  gave  additional  information  on  the  question  of  compensa- 
tory duties.  This  letter  figured  out  in  detail  the  process  of 
carrying  forward  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool  to  the  scoured  con- 
dition, to  tops,  and  to  yarns,  showing  that  the  one  thousand 
pounds  of  wool  would  produce  257  pounds  of  yarn.  The  loss 
and  cost  were  stated  at  every  stage  of  the  procedure.  Messrs. 
William  H.  Grundy  &  Co.  in  this  letter  further  affirmed,  as  a 
result  of  their  own  extended  experience,  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
wool  grown  in  this  country  would  shrink  from  60  to  80  per  cent, 
and  they  put  themselves  on  record  as  strong  believers  in  and 
supporters  of  the  duties  on  wool  in  their  present  form  and  rates, 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  compensatory  duty  not 
only  to  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  but  to  the  wool  growers 
themselves. 

XII.  In  a  letter  to  Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  J.  Capps  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Jacksonville,  111., 
urged  that  the  duty  on  raw  wool  was  necessary  to  the  proper 
development  of  sheep  husbandry  and  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  domestic  supply  of  wool  and  mutton.  These  manu- 
facturers endorsed  as  entirely  convincing  the  statement  of  Repre- 
sentative Hill  of  the  Committee  on  behalf  of  the  compensatory 
duties,  and  they  argued  that  the  protective  or  ad  valorem  duty  on 
the  manufactures  of  wool  was  justified  by  the  development  of 
the  industry  in  the  United  States  and  the  increasing  disparity 
between  the  wages  of  American  and  foreign  operatives.  This 
letter  emphasized  especially  the  fact  that  there  was  no  trust  or  com- 
bination in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry,  that  no  single  cor- 
poration or  interest  dominated  it,  that  wool  manufacturers  had 
not  been  accused  of  violating  any  of  the  Federal  laws  relative  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  the  great  ]irivate  fortunes  of  the 
country  had  not  been  accumulated  in  the  business  of  wool 
manufacturint-r. 
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XIII.  In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Payne,  written  at  the  request  of 
Hon.  Butler  Ames,  Representative  from  the  Fifth  District  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, the  United  States  Bunting  Company  of  Lowell  sub- 
mitted an  important  statistical  statement  showing  American  and 
British  costs  of  producing  a  fine  worsted  coating,  with  the  com- 
parative proportion  of  material,  labor,  and  general  expense  and 
the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  present  duties,  as  well 
as  by  a  specific  duty  of  32  cents  per  pound  based  on  a  duty  of 
8  cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per 
cent.  As  a  result  of  these  calculations  the  company  declared 
that  under  the  present  rates  of  duty  the  compensatory  duty 
afforded  a  very  slight  incidental  protection,  but  that  a  duty  of 
32  cents  a  pound  would  afford  no  incidental  protection  whatever. 

XIV.  On  February  16, 1909,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  close  examination  by  Chairman  Payne,  ]Mr.  Dalzell, 
and  others  His  testimony,  reprinted  in  this  Bulletin  on  page 
219,  went  to  show  that  it  was  impracticable  to  fix  with  exact- 
ness the  amount  of  clean,  pure  wool  that  would  result  from  any 
given  lot  of  unwashed  wool,  that  a  compensatory  duty  on  the 
goods  could  not  be  accurately  based  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool,  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  an  invitation  to  fraud  on 
the  revenues,  and  that  there  could  be  no  guarantee  that  imported 
wools  would  be  marked  so  that  they  could  be  properly  identified 
when  brought  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harding  said  that  some  wools  might  have  in  them  a  great 
deal  of  burr  and  chaff  and  grass,  etc.,  and  that  it  was  a  very 
serious  consideration  to  know  what  percentage  of  the  wool  would 
be  lost  in  getting  those  things  out  of  the  scoured  wool.  He 
described  in  detail  the  manner  of  examining  and  purchasing  wool 
in  the  London  auction  sales.  Even  if  the  wool  were  sold  by 
auction,  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix  a  fair  value  as  the  basis  for 
an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  it  was  only  wools  of  Australia  and  wools 
forwarded  to  London  from  a  few  other  points  that  were  sold  at 
auction.  When  he  went  into  business,  London  was  selling  70 
per  cent  of  the  Australian  clip.  Last  year  the  colonies  sold  70 
per  cent  of  their  clip.  This  year  London  took  more.  With  an 
ad  valorem  duty  the  importing  business  would  pass  out  of  the 
control   of  honest  importers   and  manufacturers,  and   would   go 
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into  the  hands  of  rascals.  The  French  tariff,  the  British  tariff, 
the  Spanish  tariff,  the  German  tariff,  the  Cuban  tariff,  were  all 
founded  on  a  specific  basis.  Ad  valorem  duties  were  a  peculiar- 
ity of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  duty  on  tops,  Mr.  Harding, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Clark  of  the  committee,  stated 
that  President  Whitman  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  knew  nothing  about  the  arrangement  of  this  duty 
in  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  the  erroneous 
classification,  a  correction  of  which  the  Association  had  requested, 
really  lay  with  the  spokesmen  for  the  wool-growing  interests. 
Mr,  Harding  thought  that  the  present  wool  and  woolen  schedule 
was  more  advantageous  to  all  the  people  engaged  in  all  branches 
of  the  industry  than  anything  else  that  had  been  proposed.  As 
a  worsted  manufacturer  he  was  now  vising  the  same  wool  for 
making  worsted  yarns  that  was  sometimes  used  for  making 
woolen  yarns  —  he  was  making  worsted  yarns  entirely  out  of 
merino  wools. 

XV.  President  William  Whitman  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Representative 
Charles  G.  Washburn,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  tabular  state- 
ments showing  the  loss  in  revenue  that  would  result  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  cent  a  pound  in  the  duty  on  wool  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  specific  duty  on  woolen  goods.  This  statement 
showed  that  such  a  reduction  in  duty  would  produce  a  serious 
loss  in  the  income  of  the  government,  already  inadequate  to  meet 
the  current  expenditures. 

XVI.  A  statement  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  commission  idea, 
addressed  to  Chairman  Aldrich  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  and  to  Chairman  Payne  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  was  presented  by  President  Whitman  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Mr.  Whitman 
pointed  out  that  this  scheme  had  shrunk  from  a  mandatory  body 
dictating  tariff'  rates  to  Congress,  first  to  a  group  of  "  experts  " 
recommending  rates,  and  now  to  a  commission  to  gather  informa- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  committees  of  Congress.  These  changes 
were  in  effect  an  acknowledgment  that  the  whole  scheme  was 
impracticable.  The  real  question  was  whether  a  tariff'  commis- 
sion simply  to  gather  information  could  serve  any  useful  purj>ose. 
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Congress  already  was  abundantly  equipped  with  such  facilities. 
Besides  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  there  were  the  Bureaus  of 
Statistics  in  the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  of 
Agriculture,  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  and  the  consular  reports.  Instead 
of  too  little  machinery,  there  was  probably  too  much,  and  the 
idea  of  a  new  and  separate  organization  was  preposterous.  If 
expert  assistance  were  desired,  it  could  be  secured  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  However  faithfully  Federal  com- 
missions labored,  the  committees  of  Congress  had  insisted  on 
making  their  own  investigation.  The  Constitution  gave  the 
House  the  right  to  originate  revenue  legislation,  and  the  House 
as  well  as  the  Senate,  whose  concurrence  was  necessary,  would 
never  surrender  this.  Business  men  were  naturally  solicitous  to 
get  the  tariff  question  lifted  out  of  politics,  but  the  tariff  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  the  historic  question  over 
which  the  great  political  parties  had  contended.  Protection  and 
free  trade  were  as  absolutely  irreconcible  as  the  gold  standard 
and  free  silver  coinage.  A  non-partisan  tariff  commission  was 
impossible,  and  the  only  way  in  which  the  tariff  question  could 
be  taken  out  of  politics  would  be  to  defeat  the  free  trade  party 
as  overwhelmingly  as  the  free  silver  party  had  been  defeated. 
A  permanent  tariff  commission  constantly  active  would  be  a 
plague  to  the  country's  business.  President  Taft  was  right  in 
urging  that  there  could  be  no  full  prosperity  until  the  present 
tariff  revision  was  completed,  and  after  that  the  country  wanted 
a  ten  years'  rest  from  tariff  agitation.  A  tariff  commission, 
through  the  unrest  which  it  would  cause,  might  do  millions  of 
dollars  of  damage  to  the  country's  business  interests.  Mr.  Whit- 
man stated  that  he  spoke  as  one  who  believed  in  most  thorough 
investigation  in  tariff  making,  and  that  every  industry  ought  to 
submit  a  full  and  honest  statement  of  the  case  in  Washington. 
This  had  been  done  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. The  full  testimony  of  the  Association  was  being 
printed,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record.  The  Association  believed 
in  turning  light  on  the  tariff  and  believed  that  the  more  light 
there  was  the  more  impregnable  the  protective  policy  would 
become.  But  that  light  should  be  turned  on  for  the  direct  infor- 
mation of  the  committees  of  Congress  immediately  charged  with 
the  great  responsibility  of  tariff  making. 
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THE    DUTIES    ON   WOOL   AND   WOOLENS. 

ARGUMENT     BY    WILLIAM    WHITMAN     ON     BEHALF    OF     THE 

NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURERS 

BEFORE  THE    COMMITTEE    ON    WAYS   AND    MEANS, 

DECEMBER  2,    1908. 

1  REPRESENT  and  am  authorized  to  address  you  ou  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  of  which  I 
am  president,  also  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of 
Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Club  of  Philadelphia.  These  organizations  combined 
embrace  the  common  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wool  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  cloth.  I  have, 
however,  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  carpet  interest. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  organ- 
ized in  1864,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  association 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  During  all  the  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  its  formation  it  has  been  engaged  in  defending  the 
woolen  industry  from  the  assaults  of  those  opposed  to  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  this  nation,  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
until  very  recent  years  the  woolen  tariff  has  been  the  pivotal 
point  of  attack  by  the  enemies  of  the  protective  policy.  Because 
of  this  no  other  national  industry  has  been  subjected  to  so  many 
and  such  violent  assaults,  culminating  in  the  abrogation  o£  the 
wool  duty  in  1894,  and  the  consequent  removal  of  the  compen^ 
sating  duty  on  goods.  The  wool  duties  were  restored  in  1897  by 
the  present  law,  under  which  more  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  woolen  industry  than  during  any  corresponding  pre- 
vious period.  We  have  shared  in  the  common  prosperity  of  that 
era  of  unexampled  national  development.  While  we  believe  we 
have  not  had  our  full  proportion  of  this  prosperity  we  have  not 
at  any  time  been  so  discontented  as  to  ask  for  tariff  revision. 

FAIR    PLAY    FOR    ALL    INTERESTS.    • 

While  we  have  not  claimed  that  the  existing  law  was  to  be 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon ;  nor  doubted 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  Congi-ess  in  the  enactment  of  a  new 
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law,  we  have  during  the  past  five  years  believed  that  any  gain 
that  might  come  to  us  under  a  new  law  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  evils  necessarily  attending  tariff  agitation.  Therefore  our 
industry  has  not  joined  in  any  movement  for  increasing,  reduc- 
ing, or  removing  any  duties  in  any  industry.  The  time  having 
come,  however,  when  it  is  deemed  wise  to  revise  the  tariff,  and 
you  having  already  entered  upon  the  work  of  revision,  I  am  here 
not  only  to  address  you  on  behalf  of  the  woolen  industry  and  to 
make  to  you  such  suggestions  as  seem  pertinent,  but  also  to  offer 
the  services  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
to  furnish  you  with  such  information  in  writing  as  it  may  be  able 
to  give  in  response  to  some  specific  request  from  you.  My  per- 
sonal statement  will  deal  only  with  general  conditions  and  will 
not  be  overburdened  with  statistics.  Permit  me  to  preface 
further  remarks  with  an  expression  of  what  I  assume  to  be  the 
underlying  principle  in  all  tariff  revision,  which  I  hope  may 
guide  you  in  your  decisions. 

The  economic  policy  of  this  country  should  be  governed  by  the 
interests  of  its  productive  industries,  which  give  to  the  country 
its  wealth,  to  its  labor  remunerative  wages,  and  to  its  people  the 
comforts  of  life.  Commercial  and  general  prosperity  must  inevi- 
tably accompany  prosperous  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufac- 
ture. 

Our  chief  raw  material  is  wool.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  reduc- 
tion from  the  duties  thereon,  believing  that  the  existing  rates 
should  be  maintained.  Our  chief  reasons  for  assuming  this  posi- 
tion are  : 

(a.)  We  believe  that  American  wool  growers  are  entitled  to 
protection  against  foreign  wool  growers. 

(b.)  We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  indus- 
try, like  that  of  the  woolen  industry,  should  be  founded  upon 
independence  of  foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply  of  its 
chief  raw  material.  The  American  wool  grower  already  supplies 
70  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

(('.)  We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  hus- 
bandry not  only  makes  for  the  security  of  the  woolen  industry, 
but  results  in  cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  classes  of  imported  wools,  used 
very  largely  in  this  country,  are  not  grown  here  and  cannot  be 
grown  to  advantage.     It  is  equally  true  that   some   foreign  wool 
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used  in  this  country  is  superior  for  some  fabrics  to  home-grown 
wools  ;  but  we  also  believe  it  to  be  true  that  all  imported  wools 
compete  either  directly  or  indirectly  with  American  wools.  The 
considerations  I  have  mentioned  appear  to  us  to  be  relatively 
insignificant  compared  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
national  industry  based  upon  home-grown  wools  made  into  prod- 
ucts having  the  especial  characteristics  of  such  wools.  While  I 
believe  American  wools  are  capable  of  being  greatly  improved, 
yet,  in  my  judgment,  even  as  they  are  now  they  are  the  best 
wools  grown  in  the  world  for  use  in  clothing  our  people. 

NO    INCREASE    OF    DUTIES    ASKED    FOR. 

We  ask  that  wool  tops,  a  semi-manufactured  article,  now  duti- 
able under  the  blanket  clause,  or  paragraph  364,  in  Schedule  K, 
covering  all  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for,  be 
transferred  to  and  made  specifically  dutiable  under  paragraph 
365,  relating  to  yarns.  This  is  a  reduction  of  duty,  but  we 
believe  that  the  change  will  leave  sufficient  protection. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  whatsoever  in  any  of  the 
duties  now  protecting  the  manufactures  of  wool,  for  we  regard 
the  present  schedule  as  the  most  satisfactory  ever  drawn,  and 
the  present  protection  as  adequate  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
industry.  In  expressing  our  content  with  existing  rates  in  the 
schedule,  it  is  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  customs 
administrative  law  shall  be  strictly  enforced. 

COMPARATIVE    COSTS    NOT    PRACTICABLE. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  furnish  you  with  information 
relating  to  comparative  costs  of  production  of  woolen  goods  in 
foreign  countries  and  the  United  States,  but  this  is  unobtainable. 
Our  manufacturers  are  not  admitted  to  the  factories  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  reliable  details  from  foreign 
manufacturers  regarding  either  costs,  operations,  or  systems  of 
production.  Every  avenue  of  information  regarding  the  foreign 
wool  manufacture  is  jealously  guarded  from  American  inquiry  by 
foreign  manufacturers ;  but  even  if  we  were  granted  every  oppor- 
tunity for  investigating  costs  of  production  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  we  do  not  believe  the  results  would  assist  you  in  revising 
the  woolen  tariff  under  conditions  that  now  exist  in  the  industry. 
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There  are  very  few,  if  any,  woolen  fabrics  that  can  be  con- 
sidered staple  fabrics.  Such  as  might  possibly  be  so  regarded 
are  not  made  exactly  alike  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  manu- 
facturers ;  nor  are  they  made  exactly  alike  by  the  same  manufac- 
turers for  a  continuous  period.  So-called  staple  fabrics  are 
nearly  always  undergoing  changes  of  construction  in  conformity 
with  the  varying  quantities  and  character  of  raw-wool  production 
and  changing  prices  to  meet  the  demands  of  buyers  to  produce 
garments  at  fixed  prices.  The  variety  of  fabrics  included  under 
the  classifications  of  Schedule  K  is  so  extensive  that  they  can- 
not be  enumerated,  much  less  compared. 

One  or  two  simple  illustrations  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
variety  of  the  product.  In  cotton-warp  dress  goods,  cotton  yarns 
are  used  in  numbers  from  20s  (1  pound  of  which  yarn  contains 
only  16,800  yards  of  length  of  a  single  strand)  up  to  140s  (1 
pound  of  which  contains  117,600  yards,  or  67  miles  in  length  of 
a  single  strand).  The  product  of  a  spinning  spindle  on  l/20s  is 
1.8  pounds  per  week  of  fifty-eight  hours,  while  the  product  on 
l/140s  is  only  one-eighth  of  a  pound  per  week.  It  would  be 
beyond  the  scope  of  a  statement  of  this  character  to  attempt  a 
description  of  the  varieties,  forms,  and  combinations  of  such 
yarns  in  manufacture.  In  cloths,  wools  are  used  varying  from 
2  inches  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  the  fibers  of  such  wools  vary 
from  one  five-hundred-and-fiftieth  to  one  two-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  These  different  classes  of  wools  require  differ- 
ent machinery  and  different  systems  of  machinery  for  working 
them,  and  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  product  of  the  differ- 
ent wools  from  the  different  machinery.  Woolen  yarns  are  used 
in  sizes  from  1600  yards  to  56,000  yards  to  the  pound;  cloths 
vary  from  27  inches  to  60  inches  in  width  and  from  3  ounces  to 
20  ounces  per  square  yard  in  weight.  The  threads  per  inch  in 
the  filling  vary  from  24  to  300.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  styles,  colorings,  and 
combinations  embraced  in  this  immense  variety  of  fabrics,  all  of 
which  are  constantly  changing  under  the  capricious  dictates  of 
fashion. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  investigation  arises  from 
the  many  subdivisions  of  the  industry  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  more  especially  abroad.  The  wool  comber  produces  the 
tops  ;  the  worsted  spinner  produces  the  yarns ;  the  weaver  makes 
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the  cloths ;  the  dyer  colors  the  goods  or,  if  they  are  yarn-dyed 
fabrics,  dyes  the  yarn  before  it  is  woven  ;  tlie  merchant  makes 
up  and  })acks  the  goods  in  the  form  required  by  buyers. 

NO    ICSTABLISHED    SYSTKM    OK    ESTIMATE. 

What  I  have  thus  far  stated  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  is  only 
meant  to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  attending  an 
investigation  into  comjiarative  costs ;  but  were  it  possible  to 
overcome  all  these  difficulties,  and  were  there  an  open  door  to 
all  required  information,  we  should  be  at  once  confronted  with 
the  fundamental  questions,  what  is  the  cost  of  production  and 
what  is  meant  by  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  different 
countries  ?  There  may  be,  doubtless  there  are,  some  commodities 
manufactured  where  the  cost  of  manufacture  can  be  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy  ;  but  even  with  such,  there  must  be  wide 
variations  in  the  cost  according  to  locality,  wages  of  labor,  skill  in 
management,  trade  conditions,  and  (juality  of  product ;  and  in 
order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  given  basis  for  calculations  in  order  to  make  the  com- 
parisons of  value.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is  no 
established  system  among  manufacturers  of  estimating  the  cost 
of  manufacture.  It  will  be  found  on  investigation  that  the  cost 
of  manufacture  of  a  given  product  will  vary  according  to  indi- 
vidual methods  of  calculating. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  the  elements  of  factory  cost  which  are 
to  be  embraced  in  any  schedule  for  calculations  on  a  given 
basis  : 

Cost  of  materials  ;  cost  of  Ifrbor  ;  cost  of  supplies  ;  cost  of 
repairs;  expenses;  transportation;  cost  of  power  ;  cost  of  man- 
agement ;  fixed  charges,  including  insurance,  taxes,  rents ; 
interest  on  borrowed  money  ;  capital  charges,  including  interest 
on  value  of  plant,  interest  on  active  capital  emi)loyed  ;  deprecia- 
tion on  buildings,  machinery,  and  equiinnent ;  reserve  for 
contingencies,  such  as  bad  debts,  depreciation  of  materials, 
diminished  production  or  stoppage  of  mills. 

In  considering  these,  the  following  (|uestions  naturally  arise  : 

1.  Shall  the  costs  indicated  be  based  on  a  nuiximum  or  mini- 
mum or  an  average  production  ? 
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2.  How  shall  the  value  of  the  plant  be  determined  to  secure 
uniformity  of  valuation  ? 

3.  What  rate  of  interest  on  capital  is  a  proper  rate  ? 

4.  What  is  a  proper  charge  for  depreciation  ? 

5.  What  is  a  proper  charge  for  reserves  ? 

VITAL    FACTORS    IN    THE    PROBLEM. 

It  is  obvious  that  capital  will  not  seek  investment  in  manufac- 
turing enterprises  with  their  attendant  risks  unless  with  the 
expectation  of  a  larger  return  than  the  legal  interest  on  the 
whole  capital  employed,  and  it  seems  clear  that  those  engaged 
in  such  enterprises  as  the  woolen  manufacture  are  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  profit  over  and  above  that  which  would  naturally 
accrue  to  capital  from  other  kinds  of  investment ;  in  fact,  good 
returns  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  industry.  The  necessity  of  a 
common  basis  of  valuation  of  the  plant  becomes  apparent, 
because  the  estimates  made  by  a  man  with  a  plant  valued  at 
$200,000  would  be  very  different  from  the  estimates  of  him  who 
owned  a  plant  equally  good  and  valued  on  his  books  at  only 
$50,000.  In  entering  into  any  comparative  cost  with  foreign 
countries  it  would  seem  clear  that  such  foreign  costs  should  be 
calculated  on  the  same  principles  as  American  costs,  though 
necessarily  the  basis  would  be  different.  It  would  also  be  diffi- 
cult to  eliminate  from  such  an  investigation  the  selling  price  and 
cost  of  distribution  both  abroad  and  at  home. 

But  if  I  am  in  error  in  all  that  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  it 
should  be  found  practicable  to  determine  with  precision  compara- 
tive foreign  and  American  manufacturing  costs,  their  value  after 
all  would  be  only  temporary,  because  there  is  and  always  will  be 
a  constant  evolution  in  the  woolen  industry,  and  a  continual 
change  in  the  amount  of  protection  afforded  by  the  ad  valorem 
rates  of  duty  to  American  manufacturers,  because  of  the  chang- 
ing values  abroad.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  us  in  considering  the 
revision  of  the  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures  the  practical  way 
of  arriving  at  correct  results  is  through  the  following  inquiries  : 

1.  Are  the  work  people  engaged  in  this  industry  being  paid 
excessive  wages  ?     We  answer,  We  do  not  think  they  are. 

2.  Are  the  others  engaged  in  the  industry,  those  in  the 
management  and   those    in   the   ownership,  whether   private  or 
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corporate,  receiving   excessivs    profits    in    their    business  ?     We 
answer,  They  are  not. 

3.  Is  there  any  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
or  any  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  ?  We  answer,  There  is 
not. 

4.  Are  the  duties  now  imposed  on  woolen  goods  so  high  as  to 
prohibit  importation  ?  We  answer,  No ;  the  importations  have 
increased. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  a 
lowering  of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and 
should  this  be  true  our  labor  would  flock  to  other  and  better- 
paid  industries  ;  or  if  the  reduction  should  diminish  the  profits 
to  those  engaged  in  the  wool  manufacture,  then  it  would  follow 
that  other  investments  would  be  more  attractive  and  the  woolen 
industry  would  lose  its  capital. 

PROSPEROUS  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  TARIFF. 

Under  the  Diugley  law  from  1897  to  the  present  time  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  has  made  reasonable  progress,  re- 
covering from  the  severe  depression  that  resulted  from  the 
Gorman-Wilson  law  of  18^4.  According  to  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  wool 
manufacture,  indicated  by  a  comparison  covering  half  a  decade, 
as  follows: 


1900. 

1905. 

Capital  invested    

$310,179,749 

163,603 

$181,159,127 

$296,990,484 

$370,861,691 

Number  of  employees 

185,592 

Cost  of  materials 

$242,561,096 

Value  of  product 

$380,934,003 

The  United  States  stands  first  among  manufacturing  nations 
in  the  amount  of  wool  consumed,  but  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France  produce  larger  quantities  of  the  finer  goods,  so  that  in 
the  total  value  of  the  wool  manufacture  the  United  States 
stands  in  all  probability  third,  or  close  to  Germany.  Our  great 
volume  of  production  of  woolen  goods  has  an  important  effect 
upon  tlie  world's  range  of  prices.     If  the  American  wool  manu- 
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facturing  industry  were  seriously  injured  and  its  output  reduced 
by  tariff  changes  the  prices  of  Avoolen  goods  woukl  rise  all  over 
the  world. 

The  American  home  market  is  by  far  the  greatest  market  in 
the  world  for  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  for 
the  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  required  by  our  relatively  severe 
climate.  The  American  people,  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
world,  buy  more  and  better  clothes  than  the  people  of  other 
nations.  Practically  all  of  the  products  of  American  mills  are 
absorbed  by  the  American  market.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Germany,  producing  great  quantities  of  woolen  and  worsted 
fabrics,  all  export  a  large  proportion  of  these  goods.  Their 
domestic  market,  in  its  regular  demands,  is  not  comparable  with 
that  of  America. 

A    MOST    IMPORTANT    INDUSTRY. 

The  actual  value  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  not 
adequately  set  forth  in  published  statistics.  To  say  that  there 
is  $370,861,691  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry,  employing 
185,592  people  and  producing  goods  of  a  value  of  $380,934,003 
in  a  single  year,  does  not  give  an  exact  idea  of  its  importance, 
for  these  figures  do  not  include  the  great  wool  growing  industry 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  manufacture  of  clothing  on  the  other, 
and  both  of  these  interests  are  dependent  upon  the  efficiency 
and  prosperity  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  for  their  own 
prosperity.  The  wool  growers  of  America  can  find  no  market  for 
their  product  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the  manufacturers 
of  clothing  must  have  access  to  a  great  and  varied  output  of 
fabrics  developed  to  meet  the  peculiar  tastes  and  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

Unlike  some  other  manufacturing  industries,  the  wool  manu- 
facture takes  its  materials  in  the  raw  state  from  the  farms  and 
ranches  and  by  its  own  processes  transforms  this  raw  material 
into  highly  finished  goods.  The  woolen  or  worsted  factory  is 
therefore  far  more  than  a  mere  place  where  many  products 
already  finished  are  assembled.  It  is  a  complex,  difficult,  ambi- 
tious manufacture,  and  yet  its  finished  product,  the  woolen  or 
worsted  fabric,  is  but  the  raw  material  of  another  industry,  of  the 
manufacturer  of  clothing,  the  wholesale  clothier,  the  merchant 
tailor,  and   the    dressmaker.     All  these  trades  are  directly  and 
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vitally   interested    in   the   welfare    of    the   wool    manufacturing 
industry  of  the  United  States. 

NO    TRUST    OB    MONOPOLY. 

This  industry  of  wool  manufacturing  is  not  dominated  by  any 
trust  or  monopoly.  According  to  the  census  of  textile  manufac- 
tures for  the  year  1905,  there  are  more  than  1200  wool  manu- 
facturing establishments  in  this  country,  of  which  333  are 
operated  by  individuals,  311  by  firms  and  partnerships,  and  567 
by  corporations.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  an  undoubted 
tendency  toward  large  corporate  management,  but  individual 
manufacturers  and  firms  and  partnerships  remain  a  very  great 
and  significant  factor  in  the  industry. 

Kot  only  is  the  wool  manufacture  in  many  hands  and  not 
dominated  by  any  great  trust  or  monopoly,  but  this  industry  is 
not  one  of  those  that  can  be  accused  of  developing  a  large 
export  trade  through  the  expedient  of  selling  goods  abroad  more 
cheaply  than  at  home.  The  total  exports  of  manufactures  of 
wool  from  this  country  are  and  always  have  been  relatively 
insignificant.  These  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  amounted 
to  only  $2,239,106,  or  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  annual  product  of  American  mills.  These  exports, 
by  the  way,  consisted  largely  of  ready-made  clothing  sold  in  the 
near-by  markets  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

ONLY    A    MODERATE    PROFIT. 

The  wool  manufacture  has  not  been  profitable  enough  to  be 
attractive  to  investors.  Stocks  of  corporations  engaged  in  this 
industry  are  not  eagerly  sought,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of 
them.  Dividends  are  relatively  small.  Exceptional  cases  of 
large  profits  are  due  to  accretions  of  capital  during  a  long  series 
of  years  remaining  uncapitalized  —  that  is,  to  undercapitalization 
—  or  to  extraordinary  skill  in  management.  Few  great  fortunes 
have  been  made  by  wool  manufacturers,  and  these  few,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  acquired  in  enterprises  and  investments  outside  of 
this  manufacturing  industry. 

A  few  years  ago  Gen.  William  F.  Draper,  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  and  ablest  economists  of  his  time,  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of    Congress,  personally  known    to    many  of  you,  and 
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himself  a  remarkably  successful  man  of  business,  made  a  careful 
computation  of  the  profits  of  sixty-five  typical  Massachusetts 
manufacturing  corporations  for  a  ten-year  period.  The  result  of 
this  precise  examination  showed  that  these  New  England  manu- 
facturing concerns,  among  which  many  textile  establishments 
were  included,  had  made  in  the  decade  actual  profits  averaging 
only  4.86  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  their  stock  and  3.87  per 
cent  on  the  selling  value  of  their  stock.  This  certainly  is  only 
a  moderate  return  on  the  capital  invested  and  on  the  skill  and 
energy  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  a  business  far  more 
hazardous  than  most  mercantile  pursuits.  General  Draper's 
research  affords  proof  of  an  economic  truth  which  no  disin- 
terested observer  will  dispute  —  that  the  greatest  fortunes  of 
this  country,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  won  in  textile  manu- 
facturing. 

PROTECTION    SHOULD    NOT    BE    REDUCED. 

We  ask  that  the  present  system  of  compound  duties,  established 
as  early  as  1867,  be  maintained  ;  that  the  specific  duties  com- 
pensatory for  the  duties  on  wool  should  not  be  changed,  and  that 
the  present  ad  valorem  rates  on  manufactured  goods  be  kept 
without  reduction.  The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  specific  duties 
compensatory  for  the  protection  given  to  the  wool  growers  of  this 
country  have  been  advanced  in  every  tariff  discussion  since  1867, 
and  are  equally  valid  and  unanswerable  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  occupy  jour  time  by  an  elaborate 
argument  in  behalf  of  adequate  protection  for  the  wool  growing 
industry,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  American  agriculture. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  to  contend  at  any  length  that  the  wool  manu- 
facturers should  be  fairly  compensated  for  the  cost  of  the  tariff 
protection  on  their  raw  materials.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
present  ad  valorem  rates  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturers 
should  be  maintained  without  reduction. 

FOREIGN    IMPORTS    STEADILY    INCREASING. 

The  protective  duties  covering  the  wool  manufacture  are  not 
prohibitive.  Under  the  present  tariff  there  has  been  a  steady 
and  considerable  increase  in  importations  from  abroad,  as 
follows : 
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Imports  of  Maxufactcres  of  Wool  entered  for  Consumption,  Fiscal 
Years  ending  June  30,  1898-1907. 


Tear. 

Foreign  Values. 

Duty-paid  Values. 

189S                   

813.500,241 
13,978,852 
15.620.487 
14,729,450 
16.977,872 
19,302,007 
17,632,313 
18,021,042 
22,3^3,591 
22,357,206 

§24,150,565 

1899 

1900 

1901 

27,249,433 
29,905.268 
28,178,756 

1902    

32,526.112 

1903 

1904 

36,866,701 
33,961.347 

1905      

34,568,634 

1906 

42,538,640 

1907 

42,349,232 

- 

The  increase  during  the  period  of  ten  years  was,  in  round 
numbers,  about  70  per  cent. 

In  the  first  column  the  values  are  those  set  upon  the  goods 
abroad,  and  these  are  often  less  than  actual  values ;  for  under- 
valuation is  unfortunately  a  frequent  practice  of  European  manu- 
facturers and  exporters  of  woolen  goods.  In  the  second  column 
are  the  foreign  values  with  the  duty  added  —  and  these  duty-paid 
values  are  presented  here  because  they  are  the  fairer  measure  of 
the  amount  of  American  goods  displaced  in  the  American  market 
by  these  foreign  importations.  These  increased  importations 
have  been  chiefly  of  the  lighter  and  finer  goods,  in  the  cost  of 
which  skilled  labor  is  an  important  factor.  The  American  manu- 
facturers of  these  goods  are  engaged  in  close  and  incessant  com- 
petition with  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
labor  which,  though  cheaply  paid,  is  thoroughly  trained  and 
efficient. 

A  full  statement  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  all 
classes  in  the  year  1898,  and  also  in  the  year  1907,  showing  the 
increase  of  importations,  is  submitted  herewith. 


HIGHER    WAGES    FOR    THE    OPERATIVES. 

Besides  this  heavy  increase  in  foreign  importations,  which  has 
pressed  hard  upon  a  large  and  important  branch  of  the  wool 
manufacture,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  wages 
demanded  by  the  operatives.  Tlie  records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  in 
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the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  the  increase  has 
been  from  a  ratio  of  100.2  in  1897  to  a  ratio  of  131.9  in  1907  — 
a  gain  of  very  nearly  one-third  in  the  earnings  of  the  work 
people.  These  higher  wages  are  the  result  of  an  imperative 
demand.  Manufacturers  have  had  to  pay  them  in  order  to 
secure  competent  workers  in  competition  with  other  American 
industries. 

The  wool  manufacture  is  often  described  as  a  protected  indus- 
try. But  I  should  like  to  make  right  here  the  point  that  this  is 
only  a  partially  protected  industry  after  all  —  an  industry 
partially  protected  by  the  tadff  as  compared  with  other  indus- 
tries absolutely  protected  by  nature  or  geography.  Take,  for 
example,  the  building  trades.  A  house  cannot  be  imported. 
A  business  block  cannot  be  brought  over  bodily  from  Europe. 
Every  dwelling,  every  warehouse,  every  church  or  schoolhouse  in 
America  must  be  constructed  here,  must  be  built  from  foundation 
stones  to  roof  by  American  labor.  Therefore  the  building  trades 
are  an  absolutely  protected  industry.  So  is  the  publishing  of  a 
newspaper  or  the  management  of  a  bank  or  store. 

But  the  product  of  the  woolen  or  worsted  mill,  the  yarn  or 
cloth,  can  be  made  in  Europe  and  laid  down  here  at  a  trifling 
cost  of  ocean  freight,  to  compete  with  and  displace  the  product 
of  American  manufacturing.  That  the  tariff  gives  us  only  par- 
tial protection  the  increasing  volume  of  foreign  imports  shows. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  wool 
manufacture  and  similar  interests  are  only  partially  protected 
industries,  I  wish  to  tile  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared,  ''  What  are  the  protected  industries  ?  " 
and  also  a  schedule  of  wages  in  the  woolen  industry  drawn 
from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  time  in  going  fully  into  the 
question  of  what  are  the  protected  industries,  but  the  pamphlet, 
while  it  is  short,  deals  fairly  fully  with  the  subject. 

Not  only  have  the  wages  of  operatives  in  this  country  been 
materially  increased,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  law  is  toward  a 
restriction  of  the  hours  of  employment.  Thus  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  by  an  act  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1910,  has  reduced  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing 
And  mechanical  establishments  from  fifty-eight  per  week  to  fifty- 
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six,  and  this  example  will  doubtless  be  followed  by  the  law 
makers  of  other  manufacturing  States.  Such  restrictions,  of 
course,  reduce  the  earning  power  of  capital  by  reducing  the  time 
in  which  great  and  expensive  plants  of  machinery  may  be  actively 
and  profitably  employed. 

CLOTHING    THE    ARMY    AND    NAVY. 

As  one  result  of  the  protection  given  to  the  American  wool 
manufacturer  the  uniforms  required  for  the  enlarged  army  and 
navy  can  now  be  provided  entirely  within  the  United  States. 
Many  hundred  thousand  yards  of  blue  woolens  and  olive-drab 
worsteds  are  now  furnished  every  year  by  American  manufactur- 
ers for  this  purpose.  The  contract  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment call  for  the  use  of  American  fleece  wools,  grown,  of  course 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The  requirements 
of  our  Government  are  stricter  than  those  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  believed  that  the  color  of  the  British  military 
fabrics  could  not  stand  the  test  of  exposure  that  ours  are  com- 
pelled to  undergo. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  army  of  the  United  States  is 
now  clothed  better  than  any  other  army  in  the  world.  Goods  of 
domestic  manufacture  are  taken  by  the  Government  as  the 
standard  for  its  requirements.  When  the  khaki-colored  cloth, 
which  renders  a  regiment  invisible  at  500  to  800  yards,  was 
introduced,  American  manufacturers  spent  several  months  in 
experimenting  with  English  cloth,  testing  it  both  for  color  and 
for  quality.  And  they  believe  that  they  have  now  managed  to 
produce  a  superior  fabric. 

This  ability  of  our  own  mills  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Government  is  gratifying  to  patriotic  sentiment,  but  it  is  even 
more  than  that,  for  it  means  that  in  case  of  an  emergency 
American  mills  can  easily  produce  a  fabric  of  standard  color  and 
quality  in  quantities  sufficient  to  clothe  an  army  as  great  as  the 
United  States  would  ever  have  to  raise.  The  manufacturers  who 
have  achieved  this  result  are  certainly  deserving  of  all  reasonable 
consideration  from  the  Government.  I  have  procured  from  the 
War  Department  and  the  Navy  Department  statements  showing 
the  quantities  of  clothing  purchased  during  the  past  five  fiscal 
years,  and  present  these  for  the  use  of  the  Committee. 

In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  I  would  like 
to  read  this  very  short  statement : 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee,  House  of  Representatives  : 

Unlike  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  where  machinery  manufacture  cheapens 
the  cost  of  production,  the  manufacturer  of  worsted  and  woolen  textiles  has 
no  advantage  over  his  European  competitor  in  quantity  produced;  man  for 
man,  loom  for  loom,  the  production  is  the  same.  The  climate  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany  is  better  adapted  for  spinning  than  ours,  and  they  can 
spin  finer  yarn  from  the  same  grade  of  wool  than  we  can  here,  and  conse- 
quently can  run  their  spinning  frames  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  thus  getting 
greater  production.  The  oft-repeated  story  that  an  American  workman  can 
produce  more  than  his  brother  abroad  is  false  as  far  as  the  worsted  and 
woolen  trade  is  concerned. 

Our  mills  have  been  built  at  a  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  are 
partially  filled  with  machinery  that  has  paid  a  duty  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent. 
All  the  numerous  articles  which  go  to  equip  a  mill  have  cost  from  30  to  50 
per  cent  more  than  the  amount  required  abroad. 

Our  wages  are  from  double  to  three  times  the  foreign  standard,  double 
what  are  paid  in  England  and  three  times  the  amount  paid  in  France  and 
Germany. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  lowered  on  worsted 
and  woolen  textiles,  as  conditions  which  prevail  to-day  are  no  different  from 
those  which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  became  a  law,  with  one 
exception,  namely,  our  wages  have  increased. 

We  are  importing  from  two  to  three  million  dollars  per  week,  foreign  cost, 
of  dry  goods,  and  this  fact  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised 
rather  than  lowered. 

That  is  presented  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Folwell,  and  attached  to  the 
paper  is  a  statement  of  imports  for  the  last  week,  taken  from  the 
New  York  Snn  of  November  29',  which  is  as  follows : 

Imports  of  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods  as  reported  at  the  custom- 
house compare  as  follows  with  those  of  last  week  and  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago  : 

Imports  of  General  Merchandise  and  Dry  Goods. 


This  Week. 

Last  Week. 

1907. 

Dry  goods 

$3,043,362 

9.407,418 

$3,173,408 
12,166,021 

$3,316,954 
9,123,668 

General  merchandise    

Totals 

$12,411,380* 

$15,339,429 

$12,440,622 

Since  January  1,  1908,  $558,102,382;   1907,  $768,705,887. 


*  Having  no  data  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  correct  the  error  which  is  apparent  in  this 
statement.  —  Ed. 
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Although  I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  attending  securing 
any  information  from  foreign  countries,  we  have  secured,  so  far 
as  worsted  spinning  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  wages  paid  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Belgium  and  in  France.  These  were  only 
received  last  night,  and  have  not  been  put  in  proper  form  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee,  but  they  will  be  in  proper  form  and  will 
be  filed.  Those  figures,  however,  refer  only  to  the  wages  of  the 
operatives,  and  that  is  only  a  part  of  the  question  of  wages. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  these  figures,  the  wages 
in  the  worsted  and  woolen  industry  in  Great  Britain  are  about 
one-half,  rather  less  than  one-half,  the  wages  paid  in  New  Eng- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  In  Germany  I  think  they  are  about 
one-third.  In  France  they  are  probably  more  than  one-third  of 
our  wages.  I  should  estimate  that  perhaps  our  wages  are  equiva- 
lent to,  say,  two  and  a  half  times  those  of  France.  But  when 
these  are  figured  oat,  so  far  as  they  go  the  actual  percentages 
will  be  stated. 

The  statement  I  have  from  England  shows  that  our  wages  are 
120  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  England.  They  correspond 
to-day  pretty  nearly,  there  being  hardly  any  relative  difference 
with  the  wages  paid  a  good  many  years  ago  when  I  presented 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  that  time  a  table  showing 
the  wages  paid  in  Yorkshire  and  the  wages  paid  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  table  was  absolutely  accurate,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  has  varied  particularly  from  that  time  to  this.  That  is,  the 
relative  rates  have  not  varied.  These  papers  were  secured  by 
Mr.  Walter  Erben,  of  Philadelphia ;  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ball,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
when  I  feel  that  they  are  in  practical  shape  they  will  be  pre- 
sented and  placed  on  file  with  the  committee. 

The  so-called  "  German  tariff  agreement,"  negotiated  by  the 
Berlin  commission,  has  aroused  an  earnest  remonstrance  from 
many  textile  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  has  seri- 
ously injured  especially  the  hosiery  industry  of  America,  and  the 
policy  initiated  by  the  agreement  menaces  every  branch  of  our 
textile  manufacturing.  Open  customs  hearings,  conceded  in  some 
cases  by  the  agreement  against  the  judgment  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  have  had  the  practical  effect 
of  barring  from  these  hearings  witnesses  deemed  essential  by  the 
Government,  while  these  open  hearings  have  been  commended  by 
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German  exporting  interests  as  distinctly  beneficial  to  German 
trade  and  industry. 

The  acceptance  of  certificates  of  value  of  German  chambers  of 
commerce  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  has  had  the  practical 
effect  of  encouraging  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise. 

Here  is  a  little  information  which  only  reached  me  last  night. 
It  is  from  the  testimony  of  a  German  manufacturer  in  Lennep, 
Germany.  The  original  report  is  on  file  in  the  Customs  Division 
of  the  Treasury.  This  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Herman 
Hardt  in  Confidential  Agent  Partello's  report  in  the  carriage  cloth 
case  against  Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  Johan 
Wulfings'  Sons,  of  Lennep,  Germany,  read  before  General  Ap- 
praiser Lunt  in  open  hearing,  April  17,  1907.  If  you  feel 
interested  in  the  matter  of  information,  that  can  easily  be  gotten. 
I  have  not  the  original  letter,  but  I  will  read  j'ou  this  extract : 

We  manufacture  tliis  kind  of  carriage  cloth  as  a  special  make  exclusively 
for  the  United  States  .  .  .  and,  as  we  have  no  market  value  in  Ger- 
many, this  price  may  be  called  its  cost  price  and  be  taken  as  representing  its 
market  value.  .  .  .  Our  factories  lie  far  from  large  towns.  .  .  . 
We  employ  male  and  female  labor  —  the  entire  family  finds  constant  work. 
This  naturally  keeps  the  rate  of  wages  lower  .     .     than     .     .     .     wi.ere 

only  male  labor  is  available.  In  consequence  of  .  .  .  cheap  living, 
cheap  rent,  gardens,  etc.,  a  race  has  establisiied  itself  with  us  undisturbed 
by  the  unrest  of  social  democracy.  We  have,  therefore,  never  felt  obliged 
to  raise  our  wages;  this  other  firms  have  been  obliged  to  do,  sometimes  to 
a  great  extent. 

This  letter  appears  in  that  case,  which  was  a  famous  case  tried 
in  New  York. 

Such  undervaluation,  if  supported  by  foreign  chamber  of  com- 
merce declarations,  renders  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  detect  the 
real  truth.  The  mischief  already  wrought  to  American  manu- 
facturing will  be  heightened  if  the  executive  recommendation  to 
Congress  is  adopted  for  an  amendment  to  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act  permitting  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent  without 
incurring  the  payment  of  additional  duties.  On  behalf  of  the 
two  associations  for  which  I  am  speaking,  I  wish  to  record  my 
emphatic  remonstrance  against  the  German  agreement  and  against 
this  threatened  change  in  the  customs  administrative  law.  The 
reasons  for  our  objections  have  been  fully  stated  in  two  pam- 
phlets written  by  Mr.  John  Bruce  McPherson,  Secretary  of  the 
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National  Association  of  Wool  Mauufactuvers :  "  The  German 
Agreement  "  and  ''  Should  there  be  a  Ten  Per  Cent  Margin  for 
Undervaluation  of  Imported  Merchandise  ?  "  I  wish  to  present 
copies  of  these  documents  as  a  portion  of  my  testimony. 

And,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  of  those  two  papers  that  they 
contain,  I  think,  the  fullest  possible  information  on  the  subjects, 
written  by  an  absolutely  reliable  man,  with  a  synopsis  of  the 
contents  in  the  front  of  each  pamphlet.  I  would  like  to  say  here 
that  our  organizations  are  not  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  importing 
interests.  All  that  we  want,  all  that  we  ask,  is  to  have  the  duties 
levied  by  Congress  collected  in  accordance  with  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  honest  importer  and  also  for  the  protection  of 
our  industries,  for  which  in  part  they  are  levied. 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to 
my  remarks. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  STATP^MENT  SUBMITTED    BY   THE  NATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION   OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURERS    RELATIVE 

TO    COMPENSATORY   DUTIES. 

683    Atlantic  Avknue, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  12,  1909. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Mepresentatioes,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request,  we  submit 
herewith  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  compen- 
satory duties  in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff  law, 
setting  forth  how  the  system  originated  and  why  it  ought  to  be 
retained.  A  statement  of  this  kind  would  have  been  embodied 
in  our  address  last  month  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  supposed  that  this  system,  which 
had  stood  for  half  a  century,  was  familiar  to  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  had  become  a  fixed,  recognized,  and 
permanent  feature  of  our  tariff  law,  and,  moreover,  because  we 
feared  that  to  go  into  the  question  in  the  necessary  detail  would 
unduly  prolong  the  address  and  weary  our  hearers. 

The  principle  of  compensatory  duties  was  established  by  your 
honored  predecessor,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  1861.  There  was  then  incor- 
porated for  the  first  time  in  our  tariff  law  the  underlying  basis 
of  the  present  compensatory  duty,  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  tariff  makers  of  that  period  was  the  double  one  to 
protect  American  wool  growers  and  at  the  same  time  to  place 
the  manufacturer  in  the  same  position  as  if,  like  the  cotton  or 
silk  manufacturer,  he  had  his  material  duty  free.  Therefore, 
while  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  wool,  a  specific  compen- 
satory duty  four  times  as  great  per  pound  was  placed  upon 
woolen  cloths  to  reimburse  the  manufacturer  for  the  amount  of 
the  duty  paid  upon  his  wools  if  imported.  Of  course,  a  further 
ad  valorem  protective  duty  upon  the  actual  manufacture  of  the 
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goods  was  added.  This  method  of  construction  of  the  wool  and 
woolen  tariff,  adopted  in  18G1  by  Chairman  Morrill  and  his 
associates,  was  included  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1864  and  in  the 
wool  and  woolen  legislation  of  18G7.  Save  for  the  brief  and 
disastrous  free-wool  experiment  of  1894-1897,  this  method  has 
continued  to  the  present  time  as  the  apparently  established 
practice  of  the  Government. 

THE  BASIS  OF  FOUR  TO  ONE. 
There  was  no  guesswork  in  the  fixing  of  those  early  compen- 
satory duties.  Practical  manufacturers,  when  questioned  by 
Chairman  Morrill,  testified  that  4  pounds  of  the  Mestiza  wool, 
the  chief  foreign  wool  then  competing  with  American  fine  wools, 
were  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  This  statement 
was  investigated  and  confirmed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  the  tariff  revisions  of  18G4  and  18G7.  The  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
addressed  the  United  States  Revenue  Commission  on  this  point 
in  May,  1866,  citing  as  an  example  certain  authoritative  facts 
and  figures  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Proctorsville  woolen 
mill,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  follows  : 

\h\nn  this  statement  it  appears  that  certain  lots  of  cloth  made 
in  that  mill  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  186.5,  to  the  last  day 
of  June,  inclusive  —  to  wit,  six  months  —  and  from  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1865,  to  the  last  day  of  December,  1865,  were  manu- 
factured wholly  from  Mestiza  wool.  The  accounts  of  the  mill 
show  that  there  were  manufactured  in  the  mill,  wholly  from 
Mestiza  wool,  in  the  first  six  months  77,320  yards  of  black  cassi- 
meres ;  that  32^^,^  ounces  of  wool,  as  purchased  in  the  market, 
were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  yard  of  said  77,320 
yards  of  cloth ;  and  that  the  average  weight  per  yard  of  the  cloth 
was  8y2^  ounces  ;  or,  in  other  words,  32y-^  ounces  of  wool  were 
required  to  make  8j'-,y  ounces  of  finished  cloth.  The  accounts  of 
the  mill  show  that,  in  the  last  six  months,  there  were  manufac- 
tured, wholly  from  Mestiza  wool,  79,606 ;f  yards  of  black  doeskins  ; 
that  the  average  weight  of  said  doeskins  was  8,2^  ounces  per 
yard;  and  that  31y\y  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to  make  8-^ 
ounces  of  such  cloth. 

This  careful  statement  exactly  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the 
manufacturers  in  general  that  4  pounds  of  wool  were  required  to 
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make  a  single  pound  of  cloth.  In  the  tariff  of  1867  the  duty  on 
wools  of  the  first  class  where  the  value  was  32  cents  or  less  per 
pound  was  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
the  duty  on  wools  of  the  same  class  where  the  value  exceeded 
32  cents  per  pound  was  12  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  compensatory  duties  on  cloths, ,  shawls,  and  all 
manufactures  not  especially  provided  for  was  set  at  50  cents 
per  pound. 

THK   TARIFF    COMMISSION   OF    1882. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  tariff  commission  of 
1882  this  compensatory  duty  was  attacked,  as  it  is  now  being 
attacked,  by  interests  hostile  to  American  wool  manufacturing, 
and  it  was  asserted  then,  as  it  is  being  asserted  now,  that  4 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  were  not  required  to  make  a  pound  of 
finished  cloth.  Again,  a  careful  inquiry  was  made  into  the 
actual  practice  of  manufacturers.  The  following  significant 
statements  were  laid  before  the  tariff  commission  : 

Mr.  Robert  Middleton,  agent  of  the  Globe  Woolen  iVlills  at 
Utica,  New  York  —  mills  of  very  high  celebrity  —  states  that  4 
pounds  of  fine  Australian  unwashed  wool  will  yield  but  15 
ounces  of  fine  finished  cloth,  such  as  tliat  company  is  making. 

Mr.  David  liamsden,  superintendent  of  the  Oswego  Falls 
Manufacturing  Company,  states  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
Australian  wool  will  yield  only  15  ounces  of  tlie  goods  that  that 
company  manufactures. 

The  items  of  his  estimate  are  as  follows  : 

Ouuces. 

Four  pouiuls  of  greasy  or  uuwaslu'd  Australian  wool G4 

Loss  in  sortinii,  2  por  cent , 1.28 

Loss  in  seourinfjf,  GO  per  cent  88  40 

Loss  in  noils  made  in  combiiif^ G.I 4 

Loss  in  prei)arinfif  and  si)inninij ...  1.84 

Loss  in  dyeing  and  finishing 1.34 

49 

15 

It  is  the  opinion  of  other  manufacturers  that  the  loss  in  the 
processes  of  manufacture  is  placed  too  low. 

The  wools  used  by  Mr.  Ramsden  are  among  the  lightest  of  the 
foreign  clothing  wools,  or  among  those  containing  the  least  grease, 
the  wools  from  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
being  much  heavier. 
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It  is  true  that  this  great  shrinkage  in  the  case  above  referred 
to  is  not  all  lost,  a  part  of  the  waste  in  this  case  consisting  of 
noils.  But  the  noils  are  worth  much  less  than  the  foreign,  or 
original,  cost  of  the  wool  from  which  they  were  made  without 
the  duty  ;  that  is,  the  manufacturer  paid  the  duty  on  the  wool 
and  the  noils  included  in  them.  In  selling^the  noils  he  does  not 
get  back  the  duty  paid  upon  the  noils,  and  the  value  of  the  noils 
should  consequently  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Coe,  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  reliable  experts  in  America  in  the  woolen 
manufacture,  makes  the  following  statements  : 

The  number  of  pounds  of  finished  cloth  which  100  pounds  of 
scoured  wool  yields  is  about  as  follows : 

Loss  in  Manufacturing. 

Cloths  ami  goods  having  a  luster 65  pounds,  or  35  per  cent. 

Fancy  colored  suitings,  cassimeres,  etc 70  pounds,  or  30  per  cent. 

Plain  flannels,  coatings,  etc 75  pounds,  or  25  per  cent. 

(These  are  not  estimates  made  for  this  statement,  but  are  the 
results  of  careful  observations  made  in  the  Washington  mills  to 
determine  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  goods  and  therefore  the 
prices  at  which  they  could  be  sold.) 

On  the  above  basis  the  wools  usually  imported  will  take  or 
require  the  following  to  yield  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  according 
to  Bowes  &  Co.,  of  Liverpool,  an  accepted  authority : 


Goods. 

Average  Cape 

Wool  will 

Bhrink  67 

Per  Cent  in 

Scouring. 

Average  Mes- 
tiza  Shrinks 
65  Per  Cent. 

Average  Ade- 
laide and  Aus- 
tralian Shrink 
62  Per  Cent. 

Faced  goods 

Pounds. 
4.66 
4.33 
4.04 

Pounds. 
4.40 
4.09 
3.81 

Pounds. 
4.05 

Suitings,  cassimeres,  etc 

3.76 

Flannels,  coatings,  etc 

3.51 

The  formulas  by  which  the  above  calculations  are  made  may 
be  illustrated  as  follows  :  Loss  in  Cape  wool  in  scouring,  (57  per 
cent,  leaves  33  pounds  clean  wool.  This  clean  wool  loses  35  per 
cent  in  manufacturing;  33  pounds,  less  35  per  cent,  11.55  pounds 
=  21.45  pounds  of  cloth  ;  100  pounds  (clean  wool)  -^  21.45  = 
4.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 


It  was  further  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  existing  tariff, 
through  the  imposing  of  a  double  duty  on  washed  and  a  triple 
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duty  on  scoured  wools  of  the  first  class,  prevented  the  manufac- 
turer from  importing  washed  or  scoured  wools  and  compelled  him 
to  buy  his  wools  in  an  unwashed  condition.  Thus  the  tarifE  law 
itself,  making  the  duty  on  scoured  or  clean  wool  three  times  the 
duty  on  unwashed  wool,  recognized  and  established  the  fact  that 
3  pounds  of  unwashed  foreign  wool  were  required  to  make  1 
pound  of  clean  or  scoured  wool  before  the  first  processes  of 
manufacture.  These  processes  involved  a  further  loss  on  clean 
wool  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  which  would  more  than  account 
for  the  other  pound  of  unwashed  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

THE  REPLY  TO  SECRETARY  MANNING. 
In  1885  the  ISTational  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in 
response  to  a  request  from  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  presented  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  duties 
on  manufactures  of  wool,  entitled  "  The  Woolen  Tariff  Defended 
and  Explained."  This  statement  was  signed  by  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  association  and  by  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  on 
October  7,  1885,  was  unanimously  adopted.  This  statement  was 
embodied  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in 
January,  1889,  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  then,  as  now,  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
The  following  corroborative  testimony  was  added  at  that  time, 
from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  JManufac- 
turers,  for  1883,  Volume  XIII.,  page  178  : 

The  following  paragraph  and  table,  which  we  find  in  the 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  cotton 
and  woolen  industries  of  Europe,  furnished  by  Consul-General 
Walker,  supplies  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  that 
as  a  general  rule  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

Consul-General  Walker,  in  speaking  of  the  manufacturers  of 
Elbeuf,  one  of  the  most  important  centers  of  wool  manufacture 
in  Europe,  says : 

"  A  woolen  manufacturer  in  Elbeuf  gives  the  following  infor- 
mation concerning  the  woolen  industry  of  that  district  in  the 
year  1869  : 
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Quantity  of  Wool  Used. 

Cost  Price 
Per  Kilo- 
gram. 

Proportion. 

Yield. 

900  000  kilograms    Gorman  wool   

$1.00 
.29 
.55 
.25 
.40 

Per  Cent. 
12.80 

6.69 
26.45 
46.61 

7.50 

Per  Cent. 
.60 

1,740,000  kilograms,  French  wool 

3,700,000  kilograms,  Australian  wool 

14  200,000  kilograms  Plata  wool 

.29 
.42 
.'60 

1,400,000  kilograms,  miscellaneous 

.42 

"  The  production  of  woolen  manufactures  has  been  6,558,600 
kilograms,  valued  at  f  17,563,000." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  quantity  of  wool  con- 
sumed was  21,940,000  kilograms  and  the  weight  of  the  goods 
manufactured  from  the  wool  was  6,558,600  kilograms.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  former  figure  divided  by  the  latter  will  give  the 
quantity  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth.  Taking  these  figures  as 
they  stand,  they  show  3.34-|^  kilograms  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of 
cloth.  But  the  German  wool  mentioned  above,  from  its  yield 
and  its  price,  must  have  been  washed  wool,  requiring  double  the 
quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  To  bfing  the  whole  of  the  wool 
consumed  into  the  condition  of  unwashed  wool,  the  dividend 
ought  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  at  least  900,000  kilo- 
grams, and  probably  more,  to  cover  the  Australian  and  miscel- 
laneous wool,  a  portion  of  which  must  have  been  washed. 
Making  the  addition  of  only  the  former  would  make  the  quantity 
of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth  3.48 J  kilograms.  This  assumes 
that  no  cotton  warps  nor  cotton  mixed  with  the  wool  nor  other 
fiber  enters  into  the  weight  of  the  cloth.  By  increasing  the 
dividend  by  the  amount  of  other  raw  material,  which  must 
necessarily  have  added  to  the  weight  of  the  cloth,  we  should 
have  a  proportion  very  closely  approximating  our  owu  estimate 
of  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  pound  of  cloth. 

The  following  letter,  never  before  published,  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  Assabet  Manufacturing  Company  is  evidence  from  the 
highest  authority  of  the  quantity  of  certain  kinds  of  foreign 
wools  required  in  the  manufacture  of  their  flannels,  police  cloths, 
etc.  : 

Bo.sTON,  Mass.,  February  6,  1883. 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  state  tlie  average  results  obtained  in  our 
mill  in  manufacturing  foreign  wools  in  the  year  18^2  : 
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Australian. 

Montevideo. 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Ponnds. 

100 

62 

Poujids. 

100 

61 

Pounds. 
100 

79 

Gave  clean  to  the  cards 

38 
7.60 

39 
7.80 

28 

The   loss   in    carding,    spinning,   and   all 
other  processes  until   cloth  was  boxed 

5  60 

Making  of  faced  cloth 

30.40 

31  -'O            •>'>  -in 

Showing  that  it  required  to  make  1  pouud  of  cloth,  wool  in 
bales,  Australian,  3.29  pounds;  Montevideo,  3.21  pounds  ;  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  4.46  pounds. 

I  attest  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  from  accotmts  kept  at 
our  mill. 

Yours  truly, 

T.  QuixcY  Browne,   Treasurer. 


The  very  favorable  results  recorded  in  this  letter  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  very  high  class  of  light-shrinka,u;e  wools  which 
this  company  used,  because  the  duty  on  wool  leads  to  the  impor- 
tation of  such  wools  only,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  class  of 
goods  which  they  manufactured  in  that  year  did  not  lose  so  much 
in  finishing  as  many  other  classes  of  goods  would  lose. 

The  law  itself  decides  that  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are 
required  to  make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool,  because  it  imposes 
three  times  as  much  duty  upon  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  as  it 
does  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool. 

The  shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  finished  cloth  varies.  It 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  wool,  the  length,  evenness,  and 
strength  of  its  staple  or  fiber,  its  freedom  from  burrs,  straws,  and 
other  vegetable  matter,  and  from  sand,  and  the  thoroughness 
with  which  it  has  been  scoured.  It  also  depends  upon  the  finish 
and  texture  of  the  cloth,  the  number  of  processes  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  the  degree  of  felting  and  shearing,  the  color  it  is  dyed, 
etc. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  statement  for  us  to  make  that  the 
ordinary  fine  wools  of  commerce  will  shrink  from  the  scoured 
state  to  the  finished  cloth  an  average  of  not  less  than  33^  per 
cent.     In  some  cases  the  loss  is  greater  and  in  others  less. 

The  duty  upon  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  being  equivalent  to 
that  upon  3  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  and  the  average  shrinkage 
from  scoured  wool  to  finished  cloth  being  33^  per  cent,  as  stated, 
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it  follows  that  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  finished  cloth  should  be 
equivalent  to  the  duty  imposed  upon  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 

THE  Mckinley  revision  of  1890. 
Before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  then  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  presented  in  1890  this  and  other  evi- 
dence as  to  the  proper  amount  of  compensatory  duties,  and 
added  the  following : 

Office  of  Arlington  Mills, 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  June  9,  1890. 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  estimate  of  the 
number  of  pounds  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be 
made  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  South  American  wool  in  the 
bale  : 

estimate. 

The  maximum  pounds  of  sorts  that  could  be  obtained  from  100 
pounds  of  greasy  South  American  wool  in  the  bale  would  be  95 
pounds  of  sorts. 

95  pounds  of  sorts  shrinking  G6  per  cent  will  net  in  scoured 
wool  32.3  pounds. 

32.3  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  less  4  per  cent  waste  in  card- 
ing, would  give  30.9  pounds  of  carded  wool. 

30.9  pounds  of  carded  wool,  with  6  per  cent  added  for  moisture 
and  oil,  would  yield  32.8  pounds. 

32.8  pounds  of  carded  wool  noiling  16  per  cent,  Avhich  is  a 
minimum  percentage  of  noil,  will  yield  in  top  27.6  pounds. 

27.6  pounds  of  top  will  yield,  including  soft  waste  worked 
over,  95:^  per  cent  of  yarn,  which  is  equal  to  26.2  pounds. 

The  maximum  amount  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that 
could  be  made  from  this  yarn  would  be  90  per  cent,  so  that  26.2 
pounds  of  yarn  would  net  uot  more  than  23.6  pounds  of  dress 
goods. 

This  shows  that  it  would  require  4|  pounds  of  such  wool  to 
make  1  pound  of  finished  dress  goods. 

An  almost  identical  result  would  be  reached  if  the  wool  were 
imported  in  the  scoured  state. 

These  figures  are  a  maximum  for  the  amount  of  cloth  that 
could  be  produced.  The  amount  of  noil  stated  is  a  minimum 
amount  for  this  class  of  stock.  The  shrinkage  from  yarn  to 
cloth  is  also  a  minimum  shrinkage. 

Manj"-  grades  of  cloth  would  shrink  more  than  the  shrinkage 
above  given. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  U.  Haktsiiornic,  Superintendent. 
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STATEMENT   OF    SENATOR    ALDRICH. 
The  principle  underlying  the  compensatory  duties  has  never' 
been  more  lucidly  or  completely  stated  than  by  the  Hon.  Nelson 
W.  Aldrich,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
McKinley  law  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  follows : 

That  formula  is  very  simple.  It  accepts  4  pounds  of  greasy 
wool  as  the  quantity  of  raw  material  consumed  in  the  finished 
production  of  a  pound  of  cloth  and  states  proportionate  relations 
for  a  pound  of  yarn  or  a  pound  of  clothing.  This  formula  does 
not  mean  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  necessarily  enter  into 
every  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It  means  that  in  a  pound  of  the 
best  cloth  4  pounds  of  certain  clips  of  wool  —  greasy  wools  of 
heavy  shrinkage,  abundantly  accessible  to  foreign  manufacturers, 
but  not  accessible  to  our  own  except  by  the  payment  of  the  duty 
thereon  —  are  necessarily  consumed. 

It  means  that  if  our  manufacturers  are  to  make  an  equal  grade 
of  cloth  on  equal  terms  out  of  home-grown  or  imported  wools,  or 
a  mixture  of  both,  they  must  be  compensated  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  shrinkage  and  waste  established  as  existing  in  these  wools, 
from  the  use  of  which  they  are  practically  debarred.  If  they  are 
driven  to  the  use  of  other  wools  —  costlier  wools  of  lighter 
shrinkage  —  they  must  still  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  the 
4  pounds  or  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  manu- 
facturers who  can  and  do  use  these  heavier  and  cheaper  wools,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a  restricted  choice 
in  their  selection  of  material,  for  which  the  bill  does  not  attempt 
to  compensate  them. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate  to 
dispute  the  accuracy  of  this  computation.  But  in  every  such 
effort,  whether  made  by  Senators  on  information  furnished  them 
by  others  or  by  importers  anxious  for  lower  duties,  these  critics 
have  misapprehended  or  misstated  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
They  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  in 
these  particular  instances,  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  and  waste 
is  only  as  2  or  3  pounds  of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there  are 
such  instances  ;  but  as  it  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  or  the 
lowest  point  in  the  levee  that  determines  efficiency,  so  we  are 
bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to  foreigners 
and  to  calculate  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of  these.  If 
our  manufacturers  are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this  class  of 
wools,  their  competitors  do  use  them,  and  it  is  against  these  that 
the  equalization  of  conditions  is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  formula  is  wrong  because 
certain  fabrics  are  produced  in  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of 
this  high-shrinking  quality,  are  not   required  to  manufacture  a 
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pound  of  goods,  while  the  compensatory  duty  is  fixed  at  four 
times  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  contain- 
ing some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.  I  grant  the  facts  in 
this  instance  also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
arrange  the  compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  best  cloths ;  other- 
wise we  should  determine  by  our  legislation  that  the  manufacture 
in  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of  goods. 
That  would  be  to  affix  the  brand  of  permanent  inferiority  upon 
our  woolen  manufactures  Nor  is  it  possible  in  a  tariff  bill  to 
so  adjust  a  system  of  compensatory  duties  that  it  shall  exactlyfit 
the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  an  almost  intinite  variety  of 
fabrics. 

THE   TESTIMONY   OF   1897. 

In  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  of  1894  wool  was  placed  upon 
the  free  list,  and  the  compensatory  duties  were,  of  course, 
abolished.  But  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897,  resulting  in  the 
present  Dingley  law,  the  protective  duties  on  wool  were  reim- 
posed  and  the  compensatory  duties  w^re  reestablished  on  the 
old  historic  proportion ,  of  4  to  1.  At  that  time  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  through  Secretary  North, 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  on  January  7, 
1897,  not  only  much  of  the  evidence  as  to  compensatory  duties 
offered  at  previous  hearings,  but  the  following  new  testimony : 

EXTRACT     FROM     A     LETTER     OF     JOSEPH     P.     TRUITT,     OF     PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

The  truth  is  that  the  very  best  scoured  wool  actually  sustains 
a  loss  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
woolen  or  worsted  goods,  according  to  the  style  of  cloth  and 
finish  required ;  and  even  in  some  extreme  cases  as  much  as  45 
per  cent.  That  this  must  be  so  is  self-evident,  because  scoured 
wool  contains  many  impurities  which  can  only  be  removed  by 
the  exercise  of  great  skill  and  care  in  the  manufacturing  process. 
Before  such  wool  can  be  made  into  cloth  it  must  first  be  carded, 
combed,  spun,  twisted,  and  reeled  to  convert  it  into  yarn,  each 
operation  showing  a  serious  loss,  which  does  not  stop  when  the 
yarn  is  made,  but  is  continued  in  the  weaving  and  finishing  pro- 
cess by  the  weaver  who  spools,  dresses,  weaves,  scours,  dyes, 
and  finishes  the  cloth  —  each  of  these  operations  also  showing  a 
OSS  familiar  to  all  manufacturers. 

liy  examining  the  statements  made  since  18G7  it  will  be 
observed  that  all  witnesses  agree  that  scoured  wool  shows  a  loss 
in  the  manufacturing  process  averaging  about  .33.'j  per  cent,  so 
that  it  has  been  universally  agreed  that  it  takes  1-^-  pounds  of  the 
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best  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  results  vary,  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  opera- 
tor, or  the  kind  of  goods  or  finish  required,  so  that  the  loss  in 
manipulation  ranges  from  25  to  45  per  cent,  but  the  rate  of  1-^ 
pounds  scoured  wool  to  the  pound  of  cloth  is  a  just  and  fair 
average  for  all  purposes  involved. 

According  to  tests  made  in  two  large  worsted  mills  at  the 
writer's  request,  the  following  results  as  to  scoured  wool  were 
obtained  : 

Mill  No.  1. 

Founds. 

Scoured  wool 49.00       49.00 

Loss  in  carding  (5  per  cent) 2.45 

46.55 
Noils  and  combing  (18  per  cent) 8.38 

38.17 
Drawing  (8  per  cent) 3.05 

35.12 
Spinning  and  twisting  (4  per  cent)    1.40 

33.72 
Dressing  and  weaving  (I  per  cent) 34 

33,38 
Finisliing  (1^  per  cent) <>" 

Net  pounds  finished  clotli  32.71 

Loss,  33J  per  cent 16.29 

Or  li  pounds  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

Mill  No.  2. 

Poundn. 

Scoured  wool 29.48       29.48 

Loss  in  carding  (8  per  cent)   2.36 

27.12 
Noils,  etc  (23  per  cent) 6.23 

20  89  • 
Drawing  and  spinning  (12^  per  cent)  . . ; 2.61 

18.28 
Weaving  (6^  per  cent)  1.14 


17.14 
Finishing  (6^  per  cent) 1 .07 


16.07 


Loss,  45  per  cent 13  41 

Or  1.8  poiind.s  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

These    are  two    of  the  most  prominent  mills  in  the  country, 
and  their  statements  are  therefore  reliable. 
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By  reference  to  supplements  accompanying  this  article,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  estimates  agree  with  the  above,  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

David  Ramsden 38 

H.  F.  Coe 35 

"    "     "■      30 

"    "     "      25 

Bowes  Brothers 35 

William  Whitman 35 

W.  1).  Hartshorne 27 

Mill  No.  1 33i 

Mill  No.  2  -. .45 

So  that  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  is  not  too  much  to  figure  from 
scoured  wool  to  finished  cloth,  and  an  average  of  33^  per  cent  an 
equitable  average  standard. 

From  the  facts  herewith  presented  it  appears : 

First,  that  at  least  3  pounds  of  wool  shrinking  50  per  cent 
must  be  pvirchased  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  instead  of 
2,  as  stated  in  your  communication. 

Second,  that  if  10  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  abroad  only  loses 
50  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent  loses  70  to  75  per  cent,  as  your 
correspondent  must  and  will  no  doubt  admit,  the  average  shrink- 
age would  be  about  70  per  cent. 

Third,  if  the  average  shrinkage  of  merino  wool  used  by  for- 
eign manufacturers  is  70  per  cent,  then  it  follows  that  the  com- 
pensating duty,  instead  of  being  too  much  by  22  cents,  as  your 
correspondent  says,  is  actually  11  cents  too  little,  as  on  this  basis 
five  pounds  of  wool  must  be  bought  and  55  cents  duty  paid, 
while  the  protection  given  is  only  44  cents,  a  clear  loss  of  11 
cents  a  pound  to  the  manufacturer  when  compelled  to  import  this 
wool. 

Joseph  P.  Truitt. 

Philadelphia,  March  17,  1892. 

Fulton,  N.Y.,  December  28,  1896. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq.,  Secretary  Nationcd  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass^ 
Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  inclose  you  three  reports  showing 
the  shrinkage  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  cloth  from  the 
greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth.  One  of  these  reports  covers 
1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools,  used  within  a 
year ;  the  second  report  is  on  800,000  pounds  of  Montevideo 
wool,  and  the  third  report  shows  the  average  shrinkage  for  three 
years  on  wools  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  imported 
and  one-third  domestic. 

Yovirs  truly, 

Fulton  Woolen  Mills, 
John  W.  Nary,  Agent. 
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Report  on  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  Wools. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  64  per  cent 62 

35 
Card  waste,  6  per  cent 2.1 

32.9 
Noil,  18  per  cent 5.9 

27 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.1 

25.9 
Waste  from  yarn  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2.1 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounds  of  wool. . . .    23.8 

Report  on  800,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  62  per  cent 60.14 

36.86 
Shrinkage  in  carding,  7  per  cent 2  58 

34.28 
Shrinkage  in  combing,  19  per  cent 6.51 

27.77 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.11 

26.66 
Shrinkage  from  yarn  to  cloth,  7.5  per  cent 2 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool 24.66 

Average  shrinkage  on  wool  used  for  three  years  manufacturing  worsted 
cloth  ;  two-thirds  of  blend  made  up  of  Montevideo,  Adelaide,  and  Cape 
wools  and  one-third  made  uj)  of  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and 
Oregon  wools. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3.25  per  cent 96.75 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  61.75  per  cent 59.75 

37 
Shrinkage  in  carding,  6.5  per  cent 2.4 

34.6 
Shrinkage  in  combing,  20  per  cent 6.92 

27.68 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.1 

26.58 
Waste  from  yarn  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2.12 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from   100  pounds  of  wool. . .    24.46 
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N.  B.  —  With  this  same  blend  some  manufacturers  might  have 
made  more  shrinkage  in  the  scouring  and  less  in  card  waste. 
We  have  used  the  soft  drawing  laps  over  again. 

Shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  cloth,  34  per  cent. 

Philadelphia,  December  30,  1896. 
Deae,  Sik  :  Yours  of  the  24th,  addressed  to  our  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Steel,  came  duly  to  hand.  We  have  examined  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Hartshorne  with  regard  to  the  product  of  goods  from 
South  American  wools.  We  believe  this  statement  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct,  and  also  that  there  are  some  other  wools,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  that  require  more  than  4|  pounds  in  the 
grease  to  produce  1  pound  of  finished  worsted  goods. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co. 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Secretary  National  Association  of   Wool  Manufacturers . 

This  was  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897.  We  now  present 
new,  fresh  testimony  of  experienced  wool  dealers  and  practical 
manufacturers,  based  on  conditions  of  the  year  1908. 

THE    WOOLS    OF   THE    WORLD. 

First  in  order  come  the  statements  of  representative  Boston 
wool-importing  houses.  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  a  recognized 
authority  in  this  industry,  who  has  been  in  the  wool  business 
since  1864  and  is  engaged  in  importing  wools  from  Australia 
and  South  America,  states  that  the  shrinkage  of  Australian 
merino  wools  varies  from  47  to  80  per  cent,  of  South  American 
wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  and  of  Cape  wools  from  55  to  75 
per  cent. 

The  firm  of  Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  which  has  also 
had  great  experience  in  importing  wool,  states  the  shrinkage  of 
Australian  merinos  to  be  from  45  to  72  per  cent,  of  South 
American  merinos  from  50  to  70  per  cent,  and  of  Cape  wools 
from  55  to  72  per  cent. 

Their  letters  are  as  follows  : 
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John  G.  Wright,  Wool  Importer, 

620  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  December  31,  1908. 
William    Whitman,  Esq.,  President  National    Association    of 
JVool  Manufacturers,  No.  78   Chauncy  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  give  you  my 
estimate  of  the  range  of  shrinkages  of  merino  wools  grown  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  and  the  experience  upon  which  my 
judgment  is  based,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  commenced  in  the  wool 
business  with  a  house  in  New  York  in  1864,  whose  chief  busi- 
ness was  to  sell  imported  wools  to  manufacturers  for  account  of 
large  importing  houses.  New  York  at  that  time  received  most 
of  the  wool  imported  into  this  country. 

During  the  civil  war  very  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool 
were  imported  to  make  clothing  and  blankets  for  United  States 
soldiers,  the  consumption  of  such  articles  being  very  large  ;  and 
in  addition  large  amounts  were  required  to  keep  the  mills  going 
that  were  making  cloths  for  the  people  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  supply  of  domestic  wool  being  quite  inadequate. 

I  am  now,  and  have  for  many  years  been,  exclusively  engaged 
in  importing  wools  from  Australia  and  South  America.  My 
judgment  as  to  shrinkages  is  based  upon  experience  as  an  im- 
porter of  wool  and  as  a  buyer  in  the  London  and  Continental 
markets. 

Australian  merino  wools  vary  in  condition.  I  should  say  a 
fair  statement  would  be  that  shrinkages  run  from  47  per  cent  for 
the  choicest  wools  of  the  western  district  of  Victoria  and  vicinity 
to  80  per  cent  for  some  of  the  wools  grown  in  West  Australia. 
Probably  about  80  per  cent  of  the  merino  wools  grown  in  Aus- 
tralia will  shrink  from  55  to  80  per  cent. 

In  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  merino  wools  shrink  from 
55  to  75  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  locality  in  which  they  are 
grown. 

In  South  Africa  wools,  commercially  called  "  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,"  vary  in  shrinkage  from  55  to  75  per  cent.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  wools,  most  of  which  are  merino  in  that  section, 
shrink  from  60  to  70  per  cent. 

Merino  wools  grown  in  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  usually  called  '•'  Odessa  wools,"  shrink  from  65  to  80  per 
cent. 

The  bulk  of  merino  wools  grown  in  Spain  and  France,  Ger- 
many and  Austria  shrink,  I  believe,  from  65  to  75  per  cent. 
Nearly  all  of  these  are  consumed  in  the  countries  of  their  growth. 

The  above  covers  all  foreign  countries  that  I  have  knowledge 
of  that  produce  merino  wool. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Wright. 
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Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevexson,  Wool  Importers, 

116-122  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  6,  1909. 
William    Whitman,    Esq.,  Fresidcnt    National  Association  of 
Wool  Ma7iufacturevs,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir:  Since  you  asked  us  about  the  shrinkages  of  the 
different  kinds  of  foreign  wools  we  have  given  the  matter  con- 
siderable thought.  We  and  our  predecessors  have  been  pretty 
familiar  with  foreign  markets  since  1870.  Our  Mr.  Hilton,  as 
you  know,  spent  many  years  abroad  and  studied  the  wools  of  the 
various  countries  very  carefully.  We  have  always  had  represen- 
tatives in  Australia,  South  America,  London,  and  Continental 
markets.  As  importers  into  this  country,  our  attention  is  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  lighter  shrinking  wools,  and  we  have 
not  given  as  much  attention  to  the  heavier  wools  in  consequence. 
These  last  in  many  cases  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  product  and 
are  bought  by  foreigners  below  the  parity  of  the  wools  we  buy, 
because  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  American  competition. 

In  our  judgment  the  range  of  shrinkages  given  below  are  very 
nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  correct:  Australian  merinos,  from  45  to 
72  per  cent ;  South  American  merinos,  from  50  to  70  per  cent ; 
from  the  Cape,  55  to  72  per  cent. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  or  give  you  any  other 
information,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson. 


WOOLS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

.  These  statements  above  relate  to  the  imported  wools  most 
largely  used  by  American  manufacturers.  The  J^ational  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  for  many  years  has  made  an 
annual  statement  of  the  wool  j^roduct  of  the  United  States  by 
States  and  sections  of  the  country.  This  statement  for  the  year 
1908  shows  an  average  shrinkage  on  all  American  wools  of  60.5 
per  cent  —  this  avei-age  covering  the  wools  of  the  Eastern,  Middle, 
and  Southern  States  and  the  vast  wool-growing  region  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River.     The  statement  in  detail  is  as  follows  : 


uuivi-rJi/rs.>j^i<-'Xi.i    jJu±iJiiCi. 


Table  I.  —  Wool  Product  of  the  United  States,  1908. 


States  and 
Terkitories. 


Quality. 


Number  of 
Sheep  of 
Shearing 

Age  April 
1,  1908. 


Maine Medium 

New  Hampshire  .   25  per   cent   line,  75 
per  cent  medium  . . 

Vermont 20  per  cent  fine,  80 

!      per  cent  medium  .. 

Maseachusetts Medium 

Rhode  Island do 

Connecticut do 

New  York 33   per  cent   fine,  67 

per  cent  medium  .. 

New  Jersej' Medium 

Pennsylvania 


Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia  . .. 


Kentucky. 
Ohio 


Michigan  . 

Indiana  . .. 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 
Iowa 


Missouri 


Virginia 

North  ('arolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Kansas 


Nebraska 

South  Daliota. 
North  Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho  

Washington  . . 
Oregon 


25  per  cent  fine,  75 
per  cent  medium  .. 

Medium 

....do 

75  per  cent  fine,  25 
per  cent  medium  .. 

Medium 

45  per  cent  fine,  55 
per  cent  medium  . . 

25  per  cent  fine,  75 
per  cent  medium  . . 

15  per  cent  fine,  85 
per  cent  medium  .. 

25  per  cent  fine,  75 
per  cent  medium  .. 

20  per  cent  fine,  80 
per  cent  medium  .. 

....do 

30  per  cent  fine,  70 
per  cent  medium  . . 

16  per  cent  fine,  85 
per  cent  medium  . . 


Medium 

...do.  .. 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...  do.... 

...do.... 
.   do.... 

...do.... 
,...do..., 
...  do.... 


Fine,    fine    medium, 

and  medium 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

California |  33   per   cent   fall,  67 

I      per  cent  ejiring  . . . . 

Nevada Fine,    fine    medium, 

and  medium 

Utah ' do 


Colorado 

Arizona  

New  Mexico 
Texas 


Oklahoma  and  In- 
dian Territory  . 


Totals  . . 
Pulled  wool. 


Total  product 


do. 
.do. 
do. 


25  per  cent  fall,  75 
per  cent  spring... . 

Fine,  fine  medium, 
and  medium 


215,000 

70,000 

175,000 

35,000 

7,000 

35,000 

850,000 
45,000 

950,000 

7,000 

125,000 

525,000 
600,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

650,000 

850,000 
375,000 

800,000 

852,548 


11,466,548 


375,000 
205,000 
50,000 
225,00(1 
100,000 
175,000 
1.50,(iOU 
155,000 
225,000 
290,000 


Average 

Weight 

of  Fleece, 

1908. 


Pounds. 


6.2 


1,960,000 


160,000 

275,000 

650,000 

300,000 

4,600,000 

4,500,000 

2,500,000 

480,000 

2,000,000 

1,900,000 

750,000 
2,100,000 
1,500,0110 

800,000 
3,000,000 

1,300,000 

80,000 


26,895,000 


40,31 1, .548 


5.8 

5 

5 


6 
5.5 

5.5 
5 

6.5 

6.4 

6.3 

6.5 

6.25 
6.75 

6.5 


6.22 


4.5 

4.25 

4 

3.5 

3 

3.25 

4 

3.7 

4.25 

4.50 


4.02 


7 

6.75 
6.5 
6.5 


7 
7 

6  5 
5.5 

6.75 

6.5 


Wool 
Washed 
and  Un- 
washed, 

1908. 


Per  Cent 

of 
Shrink- 


Pounds. 
1,290,000 

434,000 

1,050,000 

203,i)U0 

36,000 

175,000 

5,100,000 
247,500 

5,700,000 

42,000 

687,500 

2,887,500 
3,000,000 

13,000,000 

9,600,000 

5,040,000 

4,225,000 

5,312,.'i00 
2,531,250 

5,100,000 

5,712,071 


71,372,321 


1,687,500 
871,250 
200,000 
787,500 
300,000 
568,750 
600,000 
673,500 
956,250 

1,305,000 


7,849,750 


1,120,000 
1,856,250 
4,225,000 
1 ,950,000 
32,200,000 
36,000,000 
17,500,000 
4,080,000 
16,500,000 

13, .300,000 

6,000,000 
14,700,000 
10,500,000 

5,200,000 
16,500,000 

8,775,000 

510,000 


190,916,250 


40 

50 

50 
42 
42 
42 

50 
50 

48" 
45 
45 

48 
39 

49 

50 

45 

60 

49 
51 

49 

48 


Wool 

Scoured, 

1908. 


38 
42 
42 
40 
40 
40 
42 
42 
41 
40 


40.2 


64 
64 
61 
60 
64 


Pounds. 
744,000 

217,000 

625,000 
117,740 
20,300 
101,600 

2,550,000 
123,750 

2,964,000 

23,100 

378,125 

1,501,500 
1,830,000 

6,630,000 

4,800,000 

2,772,000 

2,112,500 

2,709,376 
1,240,313 

2,601,000 

2,970,277 


36,931,480 


1,046,250 
505,325 
116,000 
472,500 
180,000 
341,250 
348,000 
332,630 
664,188 
783,000 


4,689,143 


403,200 

668,260 

1,647,750 

780,000 

11,592,000 

11,520,000 

6,775,000 

1,264,800 

5,115.000 

4,522,000 

1,860,000 
4,861,000 
3,3fi0,00(l 
1,820,000 
6,940,000 

2,895,750 

163,2' 0 


64,177,9.50 


I  135,330,648 
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Table  I.  —  Wool  Product  of  the  United  States,  1908.  —  Continued. 


States  and  Territories 


Maine 

New  Hnmpehire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode  Island  . . . 

Connecticut 

New  V'ork 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

West  Virginia  .. 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michij^an 

Indiana 

Illinois   

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia  

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana   

Arkansas 

Tennessee 


Kansas  

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming  

Idaho    

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Nevada  

Utah 

Colorado  

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Texas 

'Oklahoma   and    Indian 
Territory 


Total 

Pulled  wool- 


Total  product 
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FROM    UNWASHED    WOOL    TO    CLOTH.^ 

This  statement  of  an  average  shrinkage  of  60.5  per  cent  in 
American  wools  represents  the  loss  up  to  and  including  the 
scouring  process  —  not  the  further  shrinkage  in  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture.  On  this  point  we  now  present  the 
largest  amount  of  testimony  from  practical  manufacturers  ever 
procured  and  given  to  Congress.  First  are  the  letters  of  a  group 
of  manufacturers  who  state  the  shrinkage  between  the  greasy 
wool  and  the  finished  cloth. 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  submit  five  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth  in  which  from  3  pounds  to  4.16  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and 
also  four  samples  of  worsteds,  in  which  from  3.7  to  4  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  state  that  it  requires  3.52  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth, 

S.  Slater  &  Sons,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples  of  black 
broadcloths,  in  one  of  which  3.69  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required 
to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  in  the  other  4.64  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

M,  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  of  North  Andover,  JNFass., 
submit  three  samples  of  dress  goods  and  three  of  broadcloths,  in 
which  from  3.34  to  4.03  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to 
produce  1  povnid  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  submit  samples 
and  state  that  3  pounds  1  ounce  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to 
make  1  pound  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  that  2  pounds  9  ounces 
and  2  pounds  15  ounces  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1 
pound  of  worsted  cloth,  according  to  the  samples  presented. 

The  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Company,  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  state 
that  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  yield  from  24  to  34  pounds 
of  finished  cloth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  the  company. 

The  letters  in  full  are  as  follows : 

Bloomfield,  N.J.,  December  16,  1908. 
Mr.    William    Whitman,  President    National    Association    of 
Wool  Ma nufact arers  : 
Dear  Sir  :  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, held  at  Washington  on  the  2d  instant,  many  of  the  ques- 

'For  the  dRtails  of  these  statements,  see  p.  200. 
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tions  asked  and  some  of  the  testimony  tiled  with  that  committee 
indicated  a  very  erroneous  and  exaggerated  idea  of  the  compensa- 
tory duty  as  now  incorporated  in  the  Dingley  tariff  laws. 

To  convince  ourselves  as  to  the  real  facts,  we  have  examined 
our  own  records  as  manufacturers  of  fine  woolens  and  worsteds, 
and  herewith  submit  to  you  samples  of  our  product,  with  all  par- 
ticulars pertaining  to  their  manufacture.  We  have  selected  such 
cloths  as  are  made  of  fine  wools,  both  foi-eign  and  domestic,  in 
order  to  give  a  fair  and  comprehensive  comparison  as  to  the  com- 
pensatory duty  at  its  present  ratio  of  4  to  1. 

We  have  given  this  our  careful  attention,  taking  the  data  used 
from  our  books  in  the  different  departments,  and  we  stand  ready 
to  vouch  for  its  accuracy. 

We  wish  to  say  that  we  manufacture  all  our  yarns,  both  woolen 
and  worsteds,  and  use  onlj''  the  finer  qualities  of  wool,  and  no 
cotton  is  used  whatever.  Our  woolen  goods  are  largely  faced  or 
napped  goods,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is  probabl}^  greater  in  their 
manufacture  than  any  other  class  of  woolen  goods,  due  to  exces- 
sive fulling  or  felting,  napping,  and  shearing. 

We  submit  five  samples  of  woolen  goods  designated  by  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

Carded  Woolen  Cloth. 


Fabric. 


Wool  made  of  — 


A  —  Kersey '  Australian  geelong,  SO's 

B  —  Uniform    XXX  territory 

C  —  Beaver  uniform XXX  Ohio 

D  — Doeskin  uniform  ....    XXX  territory 

E  —  Kersey  Cape  ...    


Grease 

Wool 

Required. 


Poinids. 
3 

4.16 
3.7 
4.05 
3.84 


Cloth 
Finished. 


Pound. 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


We  also  submit  four  samples  of  worsteds,  as  follows,  viz. 
Worsted  Cloths  madk  of  Combed  Wools. 


Wool  made  of  — 

Grease  Wool 
Required. 

Cloth 
FiDlBhed. 

F    

Ohio  delaine 

Pounds. 
3.7 
3.85 
4 
3.7 

Pound. 
1 

G   

1 

H   

Fin^  territory 

1 

I 

Ohio  delaine 

1 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  Oakes  &  Co. 
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Talbot  Mills, 
North  Billerica,  Mass.,  December  18,  1908. 
William    Whitman,   Esq.,  President   National    Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  683  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yours  11th  instant,  I  send  you  here- 
with the  following  samples  of  carded  woolen  cloths  : 

A  —  Piece  dye  cassimere,  weighing  11-i-  ounces  to  56  inches  in 
width.  B  —  piece  dye  carriage  lining,  weighing  7i  ounces  to 
54  inches  in  width.  The  latter  is  really  what  would  be  called  a 
sacking.  These  are  both  made  from  a  blend  of  50  per  cent  fine 
Texas,  eight  months,  shrinking  63  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent 
California,  eight  months,  shrinking  60  per  cent. 

It  takes  3.52  pounds  of  this  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished 
cloth. 

Yours  truly, 

Frederic  S    Clark,  President. 

S.   Slater  &  Sons  (Incorporated)  Woolen  Mill, 

Webstkr,  Mass.,  January  5,  1909. 
William    Whitman,  Esq.,  President    National    Association   of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dkar  Sir  :  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December 
11,  we  would  report  as  follows  : 

A.  W^ith  this  letter  please  find  two  samples  of  black  broad- 
cloths made  of  carded  wools. 

B.  The  quantity  of  greasy  wool  in  1  pound  of  each  cloth  (by 
greasy  wool  meaning  before  sorting),  Silesian  twill,  3.69  pounds  ; 
444  cloth,  4.64  pounds. 

C.  The  class  and  character  of  the  wool  in  the  Silesian  twill 
is  first-class  XXX.  grade  clothing  wool. 

D.  The  Silesian  twill  is  made  of  one-half  fine  Australian 
foreign  and  half  fine  Ohio  domestic,  and  the  444  cloth  is  made 
entirely  of  domestic  wool.  We  do  not  make  worsted  cloths,  so 
cannot  send  samples  or  answer  the  questions  under  that  heading. 

Respectfully, 

Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  Treasurer. 
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M.  T.   Stevens  &  Sons  Company, 
x'^oRTH  Andover,  Mass.,  January  1,  1909. 


Pounds  Wool 

Goods. 

Weight  Per 
Square  Yard. 

Quality  of  Stock. 

Required  to 

Produce  1 

Pound  of 

Goods. 

Ounces. 

E  —  Dress  goods. . . 

3.75 

Fine  medium  territory 

3.71 

F—       "         "     ... 

4,6 

"           "             "          

3.66 

D—       "         "     ... 

5.7 

"           "             "          

3  89 

A —  Broadcloth. . . . 

5.5 

"           "             "          

3.84 

B- 

6.3 

11                   U                      11 

4.03 

C  — 

6.9 

Cape  and  Port  Phillip 

3  34 

Globe  Woolen  Company, 
Utica,  N.Y.,  December  29,  1908. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  Hardiiig-JVhitman  Company,  78 
Chauncy  street,   Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  inclose  statement  regarding  carded  woolen 
cloths  and  worsted  cloths  made  from  combed  wools,  as  you  have 
requested,  and  which  we  trust  will  convey  the  information  you 
desire. 

We  also  return  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Kobert  Middleton  to 
Mr.  Eufus  S.  Frost. 

Under  separate  cover  we  have  sent  you  samples  of  cloth 
described  in  the  statement  inclosed. 

Yours  truly. 

Globe  Woolen  Company. 


Carded  Woolen  Cloth. 


Samples. 

Greasy  Wool  in  1  Pound 
of  Cloth. 

Class. 

Character. 

Foreign  or 
Domestic. 

T  C... 
13  

3  pounds,  1  ounce. . . 

1 
1 

XX.  Ohio  clothing 
washed   

XX.  Ohio  clotliing 
washed   

Domestic. 
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Worsted  Cloths  made  of  Combed  Wools. 


FORSTMANN,    HuFFMANN"    &    Co., 

Passaic,  N.J.,  January  8,  1909. 

STATEMENTS    REGARDING    SAMPLES    OF    WOOL    AND    CLOTH. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  imported  greasy  wool  (sample  No.  8)  we 
produce  33  pounds  of  cloth  No.  VI. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample 
No.  12)  we  produce  81  pounds  of  finished  cloth  No.  VI. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  the  greasy  wool  which  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  Nos.  IV.,  V.,  and  VII.,  and  winch  is  also 
imported,  we  produce  24  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample 
No.  10)  we  produce  78  pounds  of  the  three  above-mentioned 
cloths  Nos.  IV.,  v.,  and  VII. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  No.  9,  which  is  of  domestic 
origin,  we  produce  31  pounds  of  cloth  No.  I.,  34  pounds  of  cloth 
No.  II.,  32  pounds  of  cloth  No.  III. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  of 
domestic  wool  (sample  No.  11)  we  produce  78  pounds  of  cloth 
No.  1 ,  84  pounds  of  cloth  No.  II.,  81  pounds  of  cloth  No.  III. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  cost  for  freight  and 
wages  for  sorting  and  scouring  wool  are  much  higher  for  the 
American  than  for  the  European  manufacturer,  the  duty  of  44 
cents  per  pound  on  such  finished  cloths  as  are  represented  by 
samples  Nos.  I.  toVII.  does  not  give  any  protection  with  the 
duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  greasy  wool. 

Julius  Forstmann. 


FROM  WOOL  TO  TOPS. 
An  important  statement  from  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.,  top  manu- 
facturers, of  Boston,  is  submitted,  showing  the  amount  of  top 
produced  from  various  wools  grown  in  the  United  States.  This 
shows  that  100  pounds  of  fine  merino  territory  wool  yields  21.73 
pounds  of  tops  ;  100  pounds  of  fine  medium  territory  wool  yields 
24.45  pounds  of  tops;  100  pounds  of  medium,  half-blood  territory 
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wool  yields  28,80  pouuds  o*  tops  ;  100  pounds  of  tine  unwashed 
Ohio  and  Michigan  wool  yields  26.47  pounds  of  tops  ;  100  pounds 
of  average  fine  Texas  wool  yields  24.45  pounds  of  tops ;  100 
pounds  of  twelve  months'  Texas  wool,  long  staple,  yields  27.90 
pounds  of  tops  ;  and  100  pounds  of  quarter-blood  territory  wool 
yields  37.30  pounds  of  tops.  This  statement  further  confirms 
the  soundness  of  the  proposition  that  4  pounds  of  wool  are  on 
the  average  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  from  the  top  there  is  a  further  con- 
siderable shrinkage  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing.  The 
statement  of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  is  in  full,  as  follows : 

HARRY    HARTLEY    &    CO.     (iNC). 

Particulars    of  amount  of  top  yielded  by  various  ivools  grown  in 
the  United  States. 

Fine  merino  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds  : 
Taking  off  string,  dung  locks  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96 
pounds  of  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  70  per  cent,  yielding  30  per 
cent  of  clean  wool,  yields  28.80  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  In 
carding  it  makes  8  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  26.50 
pounds  of  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  18  per  cent  of 
noil  (waste),  yields  21.73  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of 
fine  territory  wool  jdelds  21.73  pounds  of  top. 

As  the  shrinkage  of  fine  territory  wool  varies  from  68  to  73 
per  cent,  I  have  taken  an  average  shrinkage  as  70  per  cent. 

Fine  medium  territory  wool.  Take  100  pounds  :  Taking  off 
strings,  dung  locks,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of 
sorted  wool.  Shrinking  67  per  cent,  yielding  33  percent  of  clean 
wool,  yields  31.68  i)ounds  of  scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes 
7  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  29.46  pounds  of  carded 
sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  17  per  cent  of  noil  (waste),  leaves 
24.45  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  medium  terri- 
tory wool  yields  24.45  pounds  of  top. 

Medium  half-blood  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100 
pounds  :  Taking  off  string,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (4  per 
cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  62  per  cent, 
yielding  38  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  yields  36.48  pounds  of 
scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  nuikes  6  per  cent  of  card  and  burr 
waste,  yields  34.29  i)Ouiids  of  carded  wool.  In  combing  it  makes 
16  per  cent  of  noil  (waste),  yields  28.80  pounds  of  top.  Kesult, 
100  pounds  of  hall-blood  territory  wool  yields  28.80  pounds  of 
top. 

Fine  unwashed  Oliio  and  Michigan  wool.  Take  100  jiounds  : 
Taking  off  strings,  dung  locks,  and  refuse  (8  [)er  cent)  leaves  92 
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pounds  of  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  64  per  cent,  yielding  36  per 
cent,  yields  33.12  y^ounds  of  scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes 
5  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  31.46  pounds  of  carded 
sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  15  per  cent  of  noil  (waste),  leaves 
26.74  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  unwashed  Ohio 
and  Michigan  wool  yields  26.47  pounds  of  top. 

Average  fine  Texas  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off 
strings,  dung  locks,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds 
sorted  wool.  Shrinking  67  per  cent,  yielding  33  per  cent,  yields 
31.68  pounds  scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes  7  per  cent  of 
card  and  burr  waste,  29.46  pounds  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it 
makes  17  per  cent  of  noils  (waste),  24.45  pounds  top.  Result, 
100  pounds  of  average  fine  Texas  wool  yield  24.45  pounds  top. 

Twelve  months'  Texas  wool,  long  staple.  Take  100  pounds : 
Taking  off  string,  tags  (dung  locks),  and  refuse  (3  per  cent) 
leaves  97  pounds  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  64  per  cent,  yielding 
36  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  34.92  pounds  scoured  wool.  In  card- 
ing it  makes  6  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  32.82  pounds 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  15  per  cent  of  noils  (waste), 
27.90  pounds  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  merino  Texas  yields 
27.90  pounds  top. 

Quarter-blood  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds  : 
Taking  off  strings,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (3  per  cent) 
leaves  97  pounds  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  54  per  cent,  yielding 
46  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  44.62  pounds  scoured  wool.  In 
carding  it  makes  5  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  42.39  pounds 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  into  top  it  makes  12  per  cent  of  noils, 
37.30  pounds  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  quarter-blood  territory 
yields  37.30  pounds  top. 


SCOURED    WOOL   TO   CLOTH. 

The  statements  submitted  above  have  shown  the  total  shrink- 
age from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth,  and  also  from  the 
greasy  wool  to  the  top,  a  partially  manufactured  product. 
Further  statements  submitted  below  show  separately  the  shrink- 
age from  the  scoured  wool  to  the  finished  cloth  in  the  processes 
of  manufacturing,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  shrinkage  from  the 
greasy  wool  to  the  scoured  wool.  That  3  pounds  of  greasy  wool 
are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  has  long  been  a 
fundamental  proposition  in  the  framing  of  the  tariffs  of  the 
United  States.  These  statements  that  follow  show  conclusively 
the  additional  shrinkage  from  the  scoured  wool  to  the  finished 
fabric. 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  state  that  on  the 
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basis  of  their  three  samples  submitted  it  requires  1^  pounds  of 
scoured  wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 

The  Botany  Worsted  Mills,  of  Passaic,  N.J.,  whose  managers 
have  important  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  state  that 
the  loss  between  the  top  and  the  finished  dress  goods  approxi- 
mates from  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  that  100  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  produce  about  60  to  65  per  cent  of  finished  cloth,  and  give 
other  important  particulars.  Four  samples  of  dress  goods  are 
submitted. 

The  Hockanum  Company,  of  Eockville,  Conn.,  submits  samples 
of  fine  worsteds  made  from  Australian  yarn,  and  states  that  100 
pounds  of  yarn  in  the  gray  produces  81.2  pounds  of  finished 
cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  of  Utica,  N.Y.,  submits  samples 
of  carded  woolen  and  worsted  cloth,  and  states  that  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool  will  yield  11.25  ounces  of  woolen  cloth,  and  that  1 
pound  of  scoured  wool  will  yield  in  one  sample  10.41  ounces, 
and  in  another  11.40  ounces  of  worsted  cloth. 

George  E.  Kunhardt,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  submits  eight 
samples  of  wools,  worsteds,  and  serges,  and  states  that  in  one 
fabric  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  yields  .78  pound  of  finished  cloth, 
and  in  the  other  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  yields  .83  pound  of 
finished  cloth. 

The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  sub- 
mits a  sample  of  uniform  cloth,  and  states  that  4000  pounds  of 
fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease  will  yield  1280  pounds  of  clean 
white  wool,  and  that  this  wool  will  yield  921.60  pounds  of 
finished  cloth. 

The  Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  submits  two 
samples  of  blue  broadcloth,  and  states  that  the  quantity  of 
scoured  wool  in  each  pound  of  cloth  is  approximately  1^  pounds. 
It  adds  that  although  the  shrinkage  of  tlie  Australian  wool  used 
in  one  of  the  samples  is  given  as  56  per  cent, 

It  is  proi)er  to  state  that  in  Europe  similar  goods  are 
made  from  wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinkage.  On  account  of 
the  specific  duty  on  wool,  it  is  necessary  to  select  for  importa- 
tion such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to  the  relatively  small 
quantity  of  this,  there  is  keen  competition  among  purchasers  for 
America.  It  follows  that  European  manufacturers  obtain  equally 
good  wool  of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower    price    per  scoured 
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pound.  It  follows  also  that  America  can  import  only  in  very 
limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  grown  in  South  America  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.J.,  state  that  from  1.38 
to  1.44  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  finished  cloth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  them. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  submit 
samples  of  dress  goods  and  broadcloth,  and  state  that  from  1.30 
to  1.40  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound 
of  cloth. 

The  letters  are  published  below : 

Talbot   Mills, 
North  Billerica,  Mass.,  January  2,  1909. 

William     Whitman,    Esq.,    President    National    AsKoclatlon 
Wool  Manvfacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yours  of  December  30,  the  samples 
already  sent  in,  A  and  B,  require  1^  pounds  of  scoured  wool  per 
pound  of  cloth. 

Yours  truly, 

Frederic  S.  Clark,  President. 

Botany  Worsted  Mills, 
Passaic,  N.J.,  January  4,  1909. 

Wm.  Whitman,  Esq.,  President  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  78  Chauncy  street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favors  of  December 
15  and  18,  1908,  and   as  requested,  we    beg    to    reply  to   your 
several  queries  as  follows  : 

1.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  in  the  grease  usually  yield  from 
25  per  cent  in  territory  up  to  44  per  cent  of  best  Australian, 
finished  top. 

2.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  in  the  grease  render  the  follow- 
ing results : 


Sorted  wool about . 

Top  anil  noil " 

Tops,  standard  condition " 


Per  cent. 
85 

394 


Fine  Terri- 
tory. 


Per  cent. 
80 
'26 
2\h 


One-half 

Blood 

Domestic. 


Per  cent. 
80 
32 
27i 
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3.  The  loss  between  top  and  finished  dress  goods  approxi- 
mates 15  per  cent  to  22  per  cent. 

4.  One  hundred  pounds  scoured  wool  would  produce  about  60 
per  cent  to  65  per  cent  finished  cloth. 

5.  Regarding  the  question  of  comparative  scale  of  wages 
here  and  as  paid  on  the  European  continent,  we  beg  to  say  that 
so  far  as  we  are  informed  the  wages  in  this  country  are  at  least 
twice  that  paid  abroad,  and  in  many  cases  three  times  higher. 

The  Australian  wools  that  we  use  are  the  lighter  shrinkage 
wools  from  that  country,  which,  under  existing  conditions,  we  can 
import  to  better  advantage  than  the  heavier  shrinkage  wools 
which  form  the  bulk  of  the  clij) 

By  express  we  are  sending  you  four  specimens  of  our  dress 
goods,  marked  as  follows  : 

"  Style  No.  3  (low)  ;"  "  style  No.  6  (med.) ;  ''  "  style  No.  7 
(fine)  ;  "  "  style  No.  4  (best),"  which  we  hope  will  serve  your 
purpose. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  favor 
on  the  2d  instant  with  i)ani})ldet  referred  to  by  you,  for  which  we 
thaidc  you. 

We  trust  the  above  information  will  aid  you  in  convincing  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  importance  that  the  compen- 
satory duties,  as  now  fixed,  be  maintained  on  our  class  of  goods, 
and  that  they  will  see  the  justice  to  so  recommend  the  present 
tariff  to  be  continued  in  the  new  tariff  law  they  intend  to  intro- 
duce. 

We  remain  yours  very  truly, 

Botany  Worsted  Mills, 
Fehd.   Kuiin,   Trrax. 

HooKANUM  Company, 
RocKviLLE,  Conn.,  January  6,  1909. 

Mr.  William  ^VlIITMAN,  78  Chaitncy  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  your  request  we  are  sending  you  a  number  of 
sainj)les  of  tine  worsteds  made  from  Australian  worsted  yarns. 
Our  experience  in  nuxnufacturing  these  goods  is  that  they  show 
an  average  shrinking  from  the  worsted  yarn  in  the  gra}'  to  the 
finished  cloth  of  19  ])er  cent,  and  we  account  for  this  19  per  cent 
shrinking  as  follows  :  Six  per  cent  loss  in  dyeing  ;  r^h  per  cent 
loss  in  waste  ;  84^  })er  cent  loss  in  finishing.  Tlius,  100  pounds 
of  yarn  in  gray  produces  94  pounds  after  dyeing,  88.7  pounds 
greas}'  cloth,  81.2  ]iounds  of  finished  cloth. 

Trusting  that  this  is  what  you  want, 

\'()urs  very  truly, 

Y.  T.   Maxwell,  Trras. 
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Globe  Woolen  Company, 

Utica,  N.Y.,  January  1,  1909. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  President,  68S  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston, 
Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  December  30  received.  Inclosed 
please  find  statement  showing  weight  of  finished  cloth  in  each  of 
the  samples  we  sent  you  that  can  be  made  from  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool.  The  inclosed  statement,  taken  in  connection  with 
our  statements  sent  you  dated  December  23.  1908,  will  show  the 
details  of  shrinkage  from  greasy  wool  to  finished  cloth. 

The  80  Australian  referred  to  means  grade  of  avooI  and  not 
size  of  3'arn. 

Yours  truly, 

Globe  Woolen  Company, 
John  Simson,  Superintendent. 


Carded  Woolen  Cloth. 


Sample. 

Weight  of  Scoured  Wool. 

Weight  of  Finished  Cloth. 

Tc 

Ounces. 
16 

Ouncen. 
11.25 

13 

16 

11.25 

Worsted 

Cloths  made  oi-  Combed 

Wool. 

Sample. 

Weight  of  Scoured  Wool. 

Weight  of  Finished  Cloth . 

1103 

Ounces. 
16 
16 

Ounces. 
11  40 

319i 

10.41 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  January  4,  1909. 
National    Association    of    Wool    Manufacturers,    Boston, 

Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  your  favor  of  December  31, 
and  answering  the  inquiries  you  made  in  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 11,  we  are  herewith  inclosing  eight  reference  samples  :  First, 
two  fancy  woolens,  our  5(500  and  {5000  lines;  second,  three  fancy 
worsteds,  our  4450,  5250,  and  8200  lines  ;  and  third,  serges,  our 
IGO,  180,  and  300 

In  paragraph  3  we  designate  the  loss  between  scoured  wool 
and  finished  cloth  on  our  woolen  fabrics. 

Wo  hope  this  matter  is  sent  you  in  satisfactory  shape. 

Yours  faithfully, 

George  E.  Kunhardt. 
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I.     Carded  Woolen  Cloths. 


5600 
6000 


4  pounds  9  ounces 
3  pounds  1  ounce. 


Class  I. 


Domestic. 


Fall  California. 
California  and  territory. 


II.     Worsted  Cloths  made  of  Worsted  Yarns. 


A. 

B  yarn. 

160 

180 

300 

17.3  ounces 

17.5      "         '.'.'..'.... 

2/40s  X  Arlington  gray  yarn,  colored. 
2/42s  XXX  special  Arlington  gray  yarn. 
2/28s  X  Arlington  gray  yarn. 

III.       Loss    BETWEEN    ScOURED    WoOL    AND    FINISHED    ClOTH. 

In  the  above  5600  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured 
"wool  is  .78  pound  finished  cloth. 

In  the  above  6000  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured 
wool  is  .83  pound  finished  cloth. 


MEMORANDUM. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  .78  pound  finished  cloth,  it 
would  require  20.5  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  .83  pound  finished  cloth,  it 
would  require  19.3  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of 
finished  cloth. 

The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company, 

RocKviLLE,  Conn.,  December  17,  1908. 

Gentlemen  :  We  hand  you  herewith  our  method  of  figuring 
the  cost  per  finished  yarn  of  the  wool  used  in  making  an  indigo, 
wool-dyed,  steam-finished  dark  blue  uniform  cloth,  to  weigh 
sixteen  (16)  ounces  per  linear  yard. 

Taking  4000  pounds  of  fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease,  there 
will  be  a  shrinkage  during  the  process  of  scouring  of  68  per 
cent.     This  will  give  1280  pounds  of  clean  white  wool. 

During  the  various  jn-ocesses  of  manufacture  —  carbonizing, 
coloring,  carding,  si)inning,  dressing,  weaving,  and  finishing  — 
there  will  be  an  additional  shrinkage  of  28  per  cent,  which  will 
leave  921.60  pounds  of  finished  clotli. 
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Pounds, 

Fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease 4,000 

68  per  cent  shrinkiige  during  scouring   2,720 

Clean  white  wool   1,280 

28  per  cent  shrinkage  during  manufacture 358.4 

Pounds  of  finished  cloth 921.6 

Four  and  one-half  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 
We  hand  you  below  a  sample  of  the  cloth  produced  by  the 
above  schedule. 

Truly  yours, 

The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company. 


Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company, 

Xew  York,  January  4,  1909. 

William   Whitman,  Esq.,   President    National    Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers   (Care  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  348 
Broadway,  New  York). 
Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  various  communications,  I  have 

sent  you  two  samples,  as  follows  : 

carded  woolen  cloths. 

(1)  Blue  broadcloth,  54  inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16 
ounces  per  linear  yard,  made  from  Australian  70s  merino ;  quan- 
tity of  greasy  wool  in  each  pound  of  cloth  55  ounces,  on  the 
basis  of  56  per  cent  shrinkage.  Quantity  of  scoured  wool  in 
each  pound  of  cloth  approximately  li-  pounds. 

(2)  Blue  broadcloth,  54  inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16 
ounces  per  linear  yard,  made  from  fine  unwashed  fleece  wool 
grown  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  or  Pennsylvania;  quantity  of 
greasy  wool  in  each  pound  of  cloth  67  ounces,  on  the  basis  of  64 
per  cent  shrinkage.  Quantity  of  scoured  wool  in  each  pound  of 
cloth  approximately  IJ^  pounds. 

2.  We  do  not  make  worsted  cloths  from  combed  wools. 

3.  We  spin  all, of  the  woolen  yarns  used  in  our  fabrics. 
Although  the  shrinkage  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  sample 

No.  1  is  given  as  56  per  cent,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  in  Europe 
similar  goods  are  made  from  wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinkage. 
On  account  of  the  specific  duty  on  wool,  it  is  necessary  to  select 
for  importation  such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to  the  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  this  there  is  keen  competition  among 
purchasers  for  America.  It  follows  that  European  manufac- 
turers obtain  equally  good  wool  of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower 
price  per  scoured  pound.  It  follows  also  that  America  can 
import  only  in  very  limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  grown  in 
South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  stated   above  that  approximately  1^  pounds  of  scoured 
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wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  goods.  This  is  subject  to 
variation  depending  on  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  kemp 
and  short  fiber  in  each  purchase  of  wool,  upon  the  amount  of 
finish  given  the  cloth,  and  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that  most 
broadcloth  manufacturers  deliver  goods  weighing  more  than  the 
contract  calls  for.  Thus  1^  pounds  of  scoured  wool  will  produce 
sometimes  .975  pound  of  cloth,  sometimes  1.08  pounds  of  cloth, 
the  variation  between  these  limits  depending  on  the  factors 
mentioned  above. 

Yours  truly, 

Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co., 
A.  M.  Patterson,  President. 

Bloomfield,  N.J.,  January  9,  1909. 

Wm.  Whitman,  Esq.,  President  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  683  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  have  your  favor  of  yesterday's  date  requesting 
that  we  send  the  quantity  represented  in  pounds  of  scoured  wool 
required  for  one  pound  of  finished  cloth  in  the  several  samples 
previously  sent  to  you.  We  forwarded  yesterday  the  same 
information  represented  by  percentages,  but  now  inclose  the 
same  as  you  request,  in  pounds 

Pounds  scoured  wool  to 
1  pound  finished  wooL 

Woolens  : 

Sample  A 1 .44 

Sample  C 1.41 

Sample  C 1.40 

Sample  D 1 .38 

Sample  E 1.38 

Worsteds  : 

Sample  F 141 

Sample  G 1 .42 

Sample  H    1.44 

Sampler 1.41 

The  results,  so  far  as  our  samples  are  concerned,  are  so  uniform 
we  think  an  average  of  1.40  would  fairly  represent  the  scoured 
quantity  for  one  pound  finished  product. 

Yours  truly, 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co. 
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M.  T.  Stevens  &  Son.s  Company, 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  January  11,  1909. 


Goods, 

Weight  per 
Square  Yard. 

Quality  of  Stock. 

Pounds  Clean 

Wool  Required 

to  Produce  one 

Pound  of 

Goods. 

Dress  goods  : 

E 

Ormcea. 
3.75 
4.5 

5.7 

5.5 
fi.3 
69 

Fine  medium  territory. . . 
Cape  and  Port  Phillip  . . . 

1.30 

F 

1.30 

D 

1.32 

Broadcloth  : 

A 

1.32 

B 

1.4 

c   

1.4 

A   SUMMARIZED    STATEMENT. 

The  tables  of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  show  the  actual  quantity  in 
pounds  of  wool  top,  worsted  yarn  and  finished  goods  made  from 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  in  the  bale,  and  the  equivalent  num- 
ber of  pounds  of  greasy  wool  required  for  the  cloth  recapitulated 
as  follows  : 


Character  of  Wool. 


Pounds  of 
Tope. 


Fine  merino  territory 21.73 

Fine  medium  territory 24.45 

Medium  one-half  blood  terri- 
tory      28.80 

Fine  medium  unwashed  Ohio 

and  Michigan 26  47 

Average  fine  Texas 24.45 

Twelve   months   Texas,    long 

staple   27.90 

One-quarter  blood  territory...  37.30 


Pounds  of 

Worsted 

Yarn. 


20.64 
23.23 

27.36 

25.15 
23.23 

26.50 
35.43 


Pounds  of 
Finished 
Goods. 


17.55 
19.75 


23.27 


21.38 
19  75 


22.53 
30.12 


Equivalent 

of  Greasy 

Wool  in 

Cloth. 


5.7 
5.1 


4.3 


4.7 
5.1 


4.4 
3.3 


From  the  best  estimate  obtainable  the  average  shrinkage  from 
greasy  wool  to  scoured  wool  of  the  entire  wool  product  of  the 
United  States  is  at  least  60  per  cent. 

On  this  basis,  100  pounds  of  such  greasy  wool  would,  as  a 
broad,  general  statement,  yield,  on  the  average,   97i  pounds  of 
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sorts,  39  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  31  y^;  pounds  of  top,  29^  pounds 
of  worsted  yarn,  25  pounds  of  finished  worsted  cloth. 

From  the  testimony  already  received  we  have  the  following 
results  : 

Carded  woolen  cloths.  —  Ten  exhibits  ;  24  samples  from  mills 
making  finished  goods  from  greasy  wool  bought  in  the  bale. 
Average,  3.73  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth;  lowest,  3 
pounds ;  highest,  4.64  pounds. 

Carded  woolen  cloths.  —  Eight  exhibits ;  28  samples  showing 
the  amount  of  scoured  wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished 
cloth.  Average,  1.37  pounds;  lowest,  1.20  pounds;  highest,  1.55 
pounds. 

Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool 
dutiable  at  33  cents  equals  45.21  cents. 

Worsted  cloths  fro ))i  mills  making  their  own  toi:)s  and  yarns.  — 
Three  exhibits ;  12  samples.  Average,  3.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1 
pound  of  finished  cloth;  lowest,  2.56  pounds;  highest,  4.55 
pounds. 

Worsted  cloths  from  mills  making  their  own  tops  and  yarns.  — 
Three  exhibits ;  12  samples  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of 
scoured  wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Aver- 
age, 1.55  pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth  ; 
lowest,  1.40  pounds  ;  highest,  1.78  pounds. 

Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool 
dutiable  at  33  cents  equals  51.15  cents. 

Worsted  cloths  made  hy  manufacturers  who  purchase  their 
toorsted  yarns,  showing  loss  between  yarn  and  cloth.  —  Two 
exhibits ;  11  samples ;  8  Australian  worsted  yarn  ;  1  Australian 
and  territory  yarn ;  2  fine  medium  territory  yarn  ;  18.84  ounces 
of  worsted  yarn  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  goods  ; 
shrinkage,  154-  per  cent 

These  exact  statements,  drawn  from  the  actual  business  experi- 
ence of  representative  importers  of  wool  and  manufacturers  of 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  are  strong  cumulative  testimony  that 
the  standard  of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished 
cloth,  the  long-recognized  basis  of  the  compensatory  duty,  is  a 
just  standard,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  embodied  in  the  wool  and 
woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff  law  which  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  now  considering.  It  is  not  denied  that  there  are 
wools  less  than  4  pounds  of  which  will  produce  a  pound  of  cloth. 
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Those  hostile  interests  which  attack  our  compensatory  duty  as  a 
part  of  the  protective  system  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  such 
wools,  as  has  been  clone  by  certain  English  manufacturers  of 
Bradford,  in  a  brief  submitted  to  your  committee  by  their  repre- 
sentatives, F.  Butterfield  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  wools  in  constant  use  in  this  country,  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  production,  more  than  4  pounds  of  which 
are  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

That  statement  of  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  goes 
right  to  the  heart  of  this  question  of  compensatory  duties  when, 
referring  to  the  foes  of  a  protective  policy,  Senator  Aldrich 
says  : 

They  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  in 
these  particular  instances  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  and  waste 
is  only  as  2  or  3  pounds  of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there 
are  such  instances  ;  but,  as  it  is  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain  or 
the  lowest  point  in  the  levee  that  determines  efficiency,  so  we 
are  bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to  for- 
eigners and  to  calculate  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of 
these.  If  our  manufacturers  are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this 
class  of  wools,  their  competitors  do  use  them,  and  it  is  against 
these  that  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued  tliat  the  formula  is  wrong  because 
certain  fabrics  are  produced  in  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of 
this  high-shrinking  quality,  are  not  required  to  manufacture  a 
pound  of  goods,  while  the  compensatory  duty  is  fixed  at  four 
times  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  con- 
taining some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.  I  grant  the  facts 
in  this  instance  also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
arrange  the  compensation  on  the  basis  of  the  best  cloths  ;  other- 
wise we  should  determine,  by  our  legislation,  that  the  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of 
goods.  That  would  be  to  affix  the  brand  of  permanent  inferiority 
upon  our  woolen  manufactures.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  a  tariff  bill 
to  so  adjust  a  system  of  compensatory  duties  that  it  shall  exactly 
fit  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
fabrics 

Another  objection  that  may  be  urged  to  accepting  the  propor- 
tion of  4  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  and  allowing  a 
compensatory  duty  on  this  basis,  is  that  the  great  shrinkage  in 
the  wool  is  not  always  fully  lost  —  as  in  the  case  of  noils,  for 
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instance.  But  the  manifest  reply  to  tliis,  which  has  been  pre- 
sented before  and  is  now  emphasized  again,  is  that  though  these 
noils  have  a  value,  that  value  is  very  much  less  than  the  foreign 
or  original  cost  of  the  wool  from  which  they  were  made  —  less 
than  the  foreign  cost  of  the  wool  exclusive  of  the  duty.  Thus, 
it  is  plain  that  the  manufacturer,  who  pays  the  duty  on  the  wool 
and  the  noils  included  in  it,  does  not  recover  the  duty  paid  upon 
the  noils  when  he  sells  them,  Therefore  the  value  of  the  noils 
can  rightfully  be  eliminated  from  the  (uilculation. 

What  the  tariff  nuikcrs  liave  sought  in  past  years  is  to  fix  a 
fair  average  standard,  sullicient  under  all  normal  circumstances 
to  compensate  American  wool  manufacturers  for  the  relatively 
high  rates  of  duty  which  they  are  required  to  pay  upon  their 
raw  material.  This  standard  of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1 
pound  of  cloth,  though  often  assailed  by  rival  foreign  manufac- 
turing interests  and  their  representatives  in  the  United  States, 
has  stood  the  test  of  forty  years  of  critical  examination,  and  we 
urge  you  respectfully  that  it  once  more  be  adopted  by  your 
committee  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  law. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Whitman,  Boston, 

President  and  Chairman  Ex  Officio, 
Fredkkic  S.   Clakk,  North  BUlerica,  Mass., 
Waltek  Ekhkn,  rhlliuJi'lphia,  Pa., 
Louis  B.  Good  all,  San  ford.  Me., 
Edwin  Faknham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass., 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  PhUadel'phia,  Pa., 
John   Hopewell,   Boston,  Mass., 
George  E.  Kuniiardt,  Lawrence,  JIass. 
J.  R.  MacColl,  Paivtiteket,  E.I., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Bockvtlle,  Conn., 
J.  F.  Maynard,  Utiea,  N.  Y., 
Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield,  N.J., 
WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin,  Secretary, 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Wool  jifaiin  fact  arc  rs. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS  FEBRUARY  10, 
1909. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  9,  1909. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  (Jkalrnian  of  the  Com,mittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  House  of  Mepresentatives,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  submit  to  you  herewith  some  supple- 
mentary statements  from  manufacturers  relative  to  the  compen- 
satory duties,  showing  the  amount  of  greasy  wool  required  to 
make  a  pound  of  cloth,  the  shrinkage  between  top  and  yarn,  etc. 

The  American  Woolen  Company  submits  ten  samples  of 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  and  states  that  from  3.34  to  4.55 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
these  fabrics. 

John  and  James  Dobson,  of  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  Carpet  & 
Plush  Mills,  submit  four  samples  of  cloths,  and  state  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  Australian  wool  it  takes  more  than  four 
pounds  of  luiwashed  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  these  cloths  —  the 
Australian  a  little  less. 

The  Middlesex  Company  submits  two  samples  of  uniform 
cloth,  and  states  that  a  little  more  than  four  pounds  of  greasy 
wool  are  required  to  make  one  pound  of  one  of  these  fabrics  and 
slightly  over  five  pounds  to  make  one  pound  of  the  other. 

Statements  of  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Company,  S.  Slater  & 
Sons,  the  Standish  Worsted  Couipauy  and  the  Dunn  Worsted 
Mills  relate  to  the  shrinkage  between  tops  and  yarn,  yarn  and 
cloth,  scoured  wool  and  cloth,  etc. 

This  testimony  is  confirmatory  of  other  statements  of  manu- 
facturers already  submitted  by  us  to  your  committee. 

I  submit  also  a  statement  of  Brown  &  Adams,  wool  commis- 
sion merchants  of  Boston,  that  Australian  fine  wools  will  shrink 
from  45  to  65  per  cent.  Cape  wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  and 
South  American  wools  from  50  to  72  per  cent  —  confirming  in 
general  statements  already  filed  with  the  committee  from  John 
C  Wright  and  Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  that  four  pounds 
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of  greasy  wool  to  one  pound  of  finished  cloth  is  the  proper  basis 
of  a  compensatory  duty. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  WniTMAar, 
Boston, 
President  and  Chairmcui  Ex  Officio, 
Frederic  S.  Clark, 

North  Billerica,  Mass., 
Charles  H.-  Harding, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Sanford,  Me., 
Joseph  R.  Grukdt, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
John  Hopewell, 

Boston,  Mass., 
John  P.  Wood, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
J.  R.  MacColl, 

Pawtucket,  R.I., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell, 

Rockville,  Conn., 
J.  F.  Maynard, 
Utica,  N.Y., 
Thomas  Oakes, 

Bloomfield,  N.J., 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association 

oj  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary. 

American  Woolkn  Company. 
Wm.   M.   Wood,   President. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  18,  1909. 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq.,  President  National  Association  of  Wool 
Mamfacturers,  78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear    Sir  :    We    forward    you    herewith    samples    of   woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics  and  trust  the  information    given    below  is 
what  you  require. 

Sample  "  A  "  :  9  1/2  oz.  Broadcloth  made  from  domestic  wool. 
Requires  four  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  22  1/2 
ozs.  of  clean  wool  to  make  one  lb.  of  cloth. 
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Sample  "  B  "  :     20  oz.  Kersey  made  of  Australian  wool.    Requires 

3  1/2  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  22  ozs.  of  clean 

wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample  "  C "  ;     16   oz.    Kersey    made    from    Australian    wool. 

Requires  3  1/2  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  22  ozs. 

clean  wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample  "  D  "  :     17  oz.  Indigo  Kersey  made  from  domestic  wool. 

Requires  4  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  22  1/2  ozs. 

clean  wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample  "  1  "  :     13  1/2   oz.   Worsted  cloth    made  from  domestic 

wool.     Requires    3.34  lbs.    of   grease  wool  or 

1.64  lbs.  of  clean  wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample  "  2  "  :     16  oz.  Worsted  made  of  Territory  wool.     Requires 

4.24  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  1.70  lbs.  of  clean 

wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample  "3":     18    oz.    Worsted    made     from    Territory    wool. 

Requires  4.34  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  1.78  lbs. 

of  clean  wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample  "4":     16    oz.    Worsted    made    from    Territory     wool. 

Requires  4.55  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  1.54  lbs. 

of  clean  wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample ''"5":     15   oz.    Worsted    made    from    Australian    wool. 

Requires  3.37  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  1.61  lbs. 

of  clean  wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 
Sample  "6":     18    oz.    Worsted    made    from    Australian    wool. 

Requires  3.37  lbs.  of  grease  wool  or  1.61  lbs. 

of  clean  wool  per  lb.  of  cloth. 

Yours  truly, 
American  Woolen  Company, 

c.  j.  bodfish, 

Mfg.  Sechj. 

Falls  of  Schuylkill 
Carpet  and  Plush  Mills, 

John  &  James  Dobson. 

Philadelphia,  January  16,  1909. 
Diet.  Jas.  D. 

Mr.  Wm.  Whitman,  Fresident  National  Association  of  Wool 
Marmfacturers,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  send  you  four  different  samples  of 
cloths  numbered  1  to  4  inclusive. 

No.  1  is  a  cloth  made  from  all  Australian  wool.  I  also  send 
you  the  amount  of  scoured  fine  wool  that  it  will  take  to  make  a 
pound  of  this  cloth,  calculated  as  you  will  see  as  per  sheet 
enclosed. 
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I  also  send  you  sample  marked  No.  2  made  from  half  Aus- 
tralian and  half  domestic  fine  Montana,  with  the  same  calcula- 
tions. 

I  also  send  you  samples  made  from  Ohio  wool,  marked  No.  3, 
with  the  same  calculations. 

I  also  send  you  samples  No.  4  made  from  Territory  wool,  with 
calculations. 

In  making  these  calculations,  I  take  four  pounds  of  each  kind 
of  wool  in  unwashed  condition.  I  think  you  will  find  these  calcu- 
lations as  near  accurate  as  it  is  possible  to  get  them.  The  shrink- 
age of  wools  you  can  ascertain  in  Boston  as  well  as  I  can.  Of 
course  these  are  from  actual  experience.  The  higher  the  finish 
of  the  goods  in  the  way  of  Broadcloth,  the  more  the  shrinkage 
will  be. 

You  will  notice  that  the  manufacture  of  Broadcloth  is  a  very 
different  proposition  from  the  manufacture  of  a  worsted  piece  of 
goods.  In  many  cases  these  goods  are  in  the  fulling  mills  for  a 
whole  day  to  be  felted  ;  the  higher  the  felting  the  heavier  the 
loss. 

You  will  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian 
wool,  it  takes  more  than  four  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make 
a  pound  of  cloth ;  the  Australian  takes  a  little  less.  The  wools 
grown  in  Silesia,  in  Russia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  a 
much  higher  shrinkage  than  the  Australian  wools,  but  the  average 
is  about  the  American  standard  of  shrinkage. 

Hoping  the  above  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  I 
remain. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

James  Dobson. 

Middlesex  Company. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  January  14,  1909 
Wm.  Whitman  ,  Esq.,  President  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  two  samples  of  cloth 
manufactured  by  the  Middlesex  Company.  These  are  of  a  type 
produced  by  this  Company  for  a  great  many  years  and  are  used 
in  making  uniforms. 

Sample  No.  1  is  made  of  fine  Ohio  wool,  and  from  100  pounds 
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of  wool  in  the  bale  we  made  24.36  pounds  of  cloth  or  a  little 
more  than  four  pounds  of  wool  to  a  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  No.  2  is  made  chiefly  from  Idaho  wool,  and  from  100 
pounds  of  this  wool  we  made  19.87  pounds  of  cloth  or  slightly 
over  five  pounds  of  wool  to  a  pound  of  cloth. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  specific  or  compensating  duty 
which    is    based  on    the  theory   that  four  pounds    of  wool    are 
required  to  make  one  pound  of  cloth  is  not  placed  too  high  as  far 
as  it  concerns  the  uniform  cloths  made  by  this  Company. 
Yours  respectfully, 

C.  Brooks  Stevens,  Treas. 

PocASSET  Worsted  Company. 
F.  C.  Fletcher, 
Room  708, 
100  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  11,  1909. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  President  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitman  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  January 
9,  I  am  enclosing  a  memorandum  giving  the  shrinkage  losses 
from  top  to  worsted  yarn  for  the  years  1905,  1906,  1907,  and 
1908,  These  losses  include  the  invisible  losses,  and  they  are 
exactly  as  taken  from  our  books.  They  are  figured  on  the  basis 
of  a  half  blood  quality  similar  to  your  4's  quality.  During  the 
year  1908  the  loss  is  smaller  than  during  the  previous  years,  and 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  using  finer 
qualities  of  wool.  We  have  found,  when  using  quarter  blood, 
both  domestic  and  foreign,  our  shrinkage  loss  to  go  up  as  high  as 
16  per  cent ;  and  on  low  quarter  bloods  I  can  readily  believe  that 
it  will  in  some  instances  go  above  20  per  cent. 

I  am  also  enclosing  some  data  giving  prices  of  labor  in  Eng- 
land for  a  worsted  yarn  mill  similar  to  the  Pocasset ;  and  also 
data  on  the  selling  price  of  worsted  yarn  and  worsted  tops  in 
various  qualities  in  Bradford  in  November,  1908,  You  may  find 
it  of  interest  to  tabulate  these  figures,  and  they  may  be  of  value 
to  your  Committee  in  showing  the  exact  conditions,  as  regards 
costs,  at  the  present  time  in  this  country  and  Bradford. 

Roughly  speaking,  I  find  that  the  labor  costs  in  our  own  mill 
are  about  130  per  cent  higher  than  the  costs  here  given.     I  think 
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it  is  fair  to  assume  that  general  fixed  charges  in  this  country  are 
about  double  to  what  they  are  in  England.  In  tabulating  some  of 
these  figures  I  seem  to  find  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  dropped 
from  11  to  8  cents,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  larger  ad 
valorem  duty  on  worsted  yarn  in  order  to  compensate  for  this 
drop,  especially  on  yarns  from  40's  up  to  70's.  As  the  tariff  is 
now,  we  could  readily  have  a  little  higher  tariff  on  numbers  like 
70's  and  80's,  we  finding  that  we  have  been  unable  to  compete  in 
the  general  market  against  yarn  imported  from  Germany  and  Eng- 
land in  these  numbers.  Of  course,  we  do  not  care  to  make  any 
great  amount  in  these  numbers,  but  if  a  scientific  duty  is  ar- 
ranged, it  should  be  arranged  so  that  all  classes  of  worsted  yarn 
should  be  proportionate  in  the  protection  they  have  from  the 
tariff. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  C.  Fletcher. 

PocASSET  Worsted    Company. 

Meworandnm  of  ShrinAayes  be'ween  the  Top  and  the  Finislted   Yarn,  includ- 
ing   Waste  and  Invisible  Loss. 

1905  10i%oo% 

1906  10  fi<;ioo% 

1907 10  nvo^ot 

1908  8f»:-;ioo% 

These  shrinkages  are  based  on  a  half  blood  quality.  During 
the  year  1908  the  qualities  run  in  the  mill  were  finer  than  a 
half  blood ;  during  the  other  years  about  an  average  half  blood. 
When  using  three-eighths  and  quarter  blood  wools,  we  have  had 
the  shrinkages  go  as  high  as  16  per  cent.  The  invisible  loss, 
largely  moisture,  averages  about  2  1/2  per  cent. 

F.  C.   Fletcher, 

Room  708, 
100  Boylston  Street. 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  18,  1909. 

William    Whitman,    Pres't   National   Jss'n    of    Wool    Mfrs., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  15th. 
In  the  shrinkage  report  which  I  gave  you  there  was  included 
the  waste  made  in   the  spinning;    this    shrinkage    showing  the 
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total  difference  between  the  pounds  of  top  used  during  the  yeai- 
and  the  yarn  produced,  taking  waste  of  all  kinds  made  in  the 
mill.  We  find  in  making  tests  on  small  lots  that  there  is  a  great 
variation  in  the  percentage  of  shrinkage,  owing  to  the  invisible 
loss  being  different  on  different  days.  We  also  find  that  there  is 
a  loss  between  the  tops  at  131/4  per  cent  condition  and  the  yarn 
shipped  out  of  from  2i^  to  3  per  cent,  and  our  yearly  figures  of 
invisible  loss  bear  out  the  average  loss  figured  from  week  to 
week. 

Another  point  which  I  might  mention  is,  that  we  take  a  great 
deal  of  sliver  out  of  the  top  in  the  drawing,  seldom  finding  the 
top  clear  enough  all  the  way  through  to  allow  none  of  the  sliver 
to  be  taken  out  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  preparations.  It  is 
possible  that  we  make  more  waste  here  than  a  mill  ordinarily 
would  do  which  makes  the  tops  in  its  own  mill,  and  to  some 
degree  this  might  account  for  a  seemingly  higher  proportion  of 
waste  than  you  figure  at  the  Arlington  Mills. 

Trusting  the  above  answers  your  question. 

Very  truly  yours, 

F.  C.  Fletcher. 

M arlborough-Blenh  eim  , 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

January  14,  1909. 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

Dear    Sir  :     Enclosed   please    find    original    letter   from   Mr. 
Spaulding  Bartlett  to  me  under  date  of  January  19,  answering 
the  questions  in  yours  to  me  of  January  7th. 
I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

Frank  Bulkeley  Smith, 
Treas.,  S.  Slater  Sons,  Inc. 

S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Incorporated, 
AVooLEN  Mill. 

Webster,  Mass.,  January  12,  1909. 

Frank  Bulkeley  Smith,  Esq.,  Marlborougli-Blenheim,  Atlantic 

City,  N.J. 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  11th,  from  Baltimore,  enclosing  Mr. 
Whitman's  letter  of  January  7th,  is  received,  and  I  would 
answer  his  questions  as  follows  : 
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1.  Silesian  Twill.  The  Fine  Ohio  wool  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  cloth  was  washed. 

2.  The  JfJf.Jf.  Cloth  was  made  of  unwashed  wool,  and  in  using 
the  word  ''  domestic "  we  do  not  intend  to  distinguish  it  from 
Territory  wool  because  it  was  made  of  Territory  wool,  but  used 
the  word  "  domestic "  because,  in  Mr.  Whitman's  letter  of 
December  11th,  under  the  head,  "  Carded  Woolen  Cloths," 
question  D,  he  asks  us  to  state  in  the  case  of  each  whether  it  is 
made  oi  foreign  or  domestic  wool. 

3.  It  takes  20.8  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  one  pound  of 
finished  cloth  of  the  character  of  the  two  samples  sent  him,  that 
is,  the  Silesian  Twill  and  the  444  Cloth. 

.  Respectfully, 

S.  Bartlett. 

B    F.  Mellor,  President, 

The  Standish  Worsted  Company, 

Makers  of  High  Grade  Clotli, 

Mills,  Plymoutli,  Mass. 

Plymouth,  Mass.,  January  20,  1909. 

Messrs.  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Wm.  Whitman  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  the  14th  received  and  noted.  In  reply 
please  find  enclosed  four  samples  of  our  cloth,  two  light  and  two 
heavy  weights.  On  sample  marked  Ko.  1  we  require  13  1/2 
ounces  of  yarn  and  the  cloth  finishes  12  1/2  ounces.  On  sample 
marked  No.  2  we  require  15  ounces  of  stock  and  the  cloth  weighs 
13  1/2  ounces.  On  sample  marked  No.  3  we  require  18  1/2 
ounces  of  stock  and  the  cloth  weighs  17  ounces.  On  the  sample 
marked  No.  4  we  require  18  1/2  ounces  of  stock  and  the  cloth 
weighs  17  ounces. 

These  samples  represent  the  various  kinds  of  yarn  which  we 
use  in  largest  quantities,  and  we  hope  they  will  give  you  the 
information  you  desire. 

Yours  truly. 

The  Standish  Worsted  Company. 

E.  H.  Dow. 
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Dunn  Worsted  Mills, 
Fine  Fancy  Worsteds  and  Piece  Dj^es. 
John  B.  Ddnn,  President, 
Ervin  L.  Dunn,  Treasurer. 

WooNsocKET,  E.I.,  January  18,  1909. 
Mr.  William  Whitmaj^,  President  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  14th  received  during  writer's 
absence,  hence  the  delay  in  answering  same.  Under  separate 
cover  we  are  mailing  you  samples  of  cloth  made  from  XXXX 
grade,  XXX  grade  and  PX  grade.  We  do  not  make  a  cloth 
from  grade  similar  to  Prime.  These  goods  we  have  made  for 
some  length  of  time  and  writer  has  gone  over  our  figures  very 
carefully  and  finds  that  they  average  as  follows :  XXXX  stock 
averages  1.10  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  to  make  one  pound  of 
worsted  cloth.  XXX  stock  averages  1.113  of  worsted  yarn  to 
make  one  pound  of  worsted  goods.  PX  stock  averages  1.16 
pounds  of  worsted  yarn  to  make  one  pound  of  worsted  goods. 
We  trust  this  information  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Dunn  Worsted  Mills. 

E.  L.  Dunn,   Treas. 

Brown  &   Adams, 
Wool  Commission  Merchants, 
274,  276  and  278  Summer  St. 

Boston,  January  13,  1909. 

Wm.  Whitman,   Esq.,  President  National  Association  of  Wool 

Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  question  as  to  the  shrinkages 

of  foreign  wools  we  beg  to  reply  that  based  on  our  experience  as 

wool  merchants  covering  a  long  period  of  years,  it  is  our  belief 

that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  foreign  wools  grown  of 

Merino  blood  will  shrink  on  the  average  over  56  per  cent.     To  be 

more  specific,  would  say  that  the  Australian  fine  wools  as  a  class 

will  shrink  all  the  way  from  45  per  cent  to  65  per  cent.     Wools 

from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  shrinkage  is  from  55  to  75  per 

cent.     From  South  America  from  50  to  72  per  cent.     The  Spanish 

wools  will  average  around  64  per  cent.     The  French  wools  around 

65  per  cent,  and  the  German  wools  around  65  per  cent. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Brown  &  Adams. 
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THE  WOOLEN  PAEAGKAPHS  OF  THE  DINGLEY  BILL. 
WHY   THEY   SHOULD   NOT   BE    ALTERED. 


A  Statement  Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means 
BY  THE  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  February 
10,  1909. 

YARNS. 

365.  On  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one-half 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the 
dut}'  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tlie  first  class,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Yarns.  —  The  total  importatiou  of  yarns  made  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was 
2,295,554  pounds,  valued  at  fl,500,377.  All  but  287,941 
pounds,  of  a  value  of  ^82,143,  represents  yarn  of  a  valuation 
above  30  cents  a  pound.  That  is,  the  competition  is  the  sharper 
in  the  yarns  of  greater  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  present 
duties  are  essentially  for  the  protection  of  American  labor 
employed  in  the  spinning  industry. 

A  very  important,  precise,  and  comprehensive  statement  on  the 
cost  of  making  worsted  yarns  in  Bradford,  England,  and  in 
Philadelphia  has  already  been  presented  to  your  committee, 
from  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  president  of  the  Erben-Harding  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Erben  shows  in  close  detail  the  cost  of  producing 
worsted  yarn  in  Bradford  and  in  the  United  States,  and  proves 
conclusively  that  the  present  ad  -valorem  duty  is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  protection  of  the  home  manufacturer. 

CLOTHS. 
360.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  tliis  Act  on  a  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at  above  forty  cents 
per   pound   and  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty   per 
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pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  tlie  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto, 
upon  all  the  foregoing,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over 
seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the 
duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
class  and  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cloths.  —  The  total  importation  of  cloths,  woolen  or  worsted, 
for  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  43,578,532  pounds 
of  a  value  of  $45,005,603.  Of  this  importation  no  less  than 
38,469,620  pounds,  valued  at  $41,997,244,  was  represented  by 
cloths  valued  above  70  cents  per  pound,  on  which  was  paid  the 
highest  duty  rate  of  44  cents  a  pound  and  5o  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
It  is  in  these  relatively  high  grade  goods  that  the  competition  of 
foreign  manufacturers  is  most  directly  and  keenly  felt.  Any 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  these  high-cost  goods  would  be  ruinous 
to  American  industry.  Our  manufacturers  of  these  fabrics  need 
the  entire  protection  granted  to  them  by  the  Dingley  law  of 
1897. 

In  these  cloths,  as  well  as  in  dress  goods  and  woolen  and 
worsted  goods  in  general,  the  American  manufacturers  have  to 
contend  not  only  with  the  cheaper  materials  and  supplies  and 
the  cheaper  wages  of  foreign  manufacturers,  but  also  with  the 
tenacious  notion  or  superstition,  more  prevalent  perhaps  in 
America  than  in  other  countries,  that  the  imported  article  must 
necessarily  be  superior  in  quality  to  the  corresponding  article  of 
domestic  production.  This  idea  is  habitually  encouraged  by  a 
great  many  retail  merchants,  who  seek  thereby  to  secure  a  higher 
profit  on  imported  goods  than  they  would  otherwise  obtain,  or 
than  they  could  obtain  from  an  equally  meritorious  domestic 
fabric.  This  is  a  factor  in  the  competition  between  the  American 
and  foreign  wool  manufacturing  industry  which  ought  not  to  be 
ignored  in  the  adjustment  of  adequate  protective  duties. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  importation  of 
woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  valued  at  #45,005,603,  in  the  ten 
years  ending  June  30,  1908,  embodies  the  foreign  valuation  — 
not  the  American  valuation  duty  paid,  which  would  be  practi- 
cally double.  Therefore,  instead  of  displacing  $45,000,000 
worth,  this  foreign  importation  actually  displaced  about 
), 000,000  worth  of   corresponding  American  goods,  or  about 

),000,000  a  year. 
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In  the  less  expensive  grades  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  as 
in  similar  grades  of  blankets  and  flannels,  it  is  ti-ne  that  there 
have  been  relatively  small  importations.  This  is  due  not  to  any 
actual,  excessive  rate  of  duty,  but  to  the  significant  fact  that 
with  adequate  protection  American  manufacturers  have  devel- 
oped their  industry  to  such  an  efficiency  and  have  attained  such 
a  great  volume  of  production  that  their  competition  one  with 
another  has  reduced  the  prices  of  the  less  expensive  goods  to 
such  a  point  that  importation  is  unprofitable.  In  other  words, 
the  prices  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  as  of  the  blankets 
and  flannels,  bought  and  worn  by  the  masses  of  the  people  in 
this  country  are  fixed  habitually  by  the  keen  competition  of 
American  mills,  without  direct  regard  to  the  height  of  the  tariff. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper 
that  American  manufacturers  of  cloths,  as  well  as  of  clothing, 
should  supply  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  home  market. 
This  is  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  condition,  and  Congress  will  be 
following  the  path  of  wisdom  if  it  determines  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  Even  a  moderate  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties 
covering  the  less  expensive  grades  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
would  be  fraught  with  danger,  because,  judging  the  future  by 
the  past,  the  European  manufacturers  of  cheap  goods,  who 
notably  in  England  have  unrivalled  skill  in  the  manipulation  of 
shoddy  and  other  low-grade  materials,  would  be  encouraged  by 
any  such  reduction  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  exploit  the 
American  market,  which  they  are  now  making  little  or  no  effort 
to  reach.  How  demoralizing  and  disastrous  is  this  kind  of  for- 
eign competition,  the  history  of  the  Gorman- Wilson  law  is  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate.  A  relatively  small  reduction  in  the  actual 
rate  of  protection  then  flooded  this  country  with  foreign  shoddy 
goods,  to  the  injury  of  the  American  people  who  were  deluded 
into  purchasing  these  fabrics,  as  well  as  of  the  American  manu- 
facturers. Any  increase  of  revenue  that  might  result  from  au 
opening  of  the  gates  to  the  cheap  shoddy  goods  of  l>atley 
and  Dewsbury  would  be  dearly  bought  by  the  destruction  of  a 
part  of  the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry  and  by  a 
degradation  of  the  clothing  of  the  American  people.  Wlien  it 
comes  to  the  artful  manipulation  of  shoddy  and  of  other  cheap 
wool  substitutes,  American  mills  confessedly  are  mere  amateurs 
as  compared  with  their  rivals  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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BLANKETS    AND    FLANNELS, 

867.  On  blankets,  and  flannels  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  two 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not 
more  than  50  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  35  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more 
than  50  cents  per  pound  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the 
duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the 
first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  centum  ad  valorem  Flan- 
nels composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  above  50  cents 
per  pound,  shall  be  classified  and  pay  the  same  duty  as  women's 
and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of 
similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  Act :  Provided, 
That  on  blankets  over  three  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be 
paid  as  on  cloths. 

BLANKETS. 

The  total  importation  of  blankets  of  all  kinds  for  the  ten 
years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  377,552  pounds,  valued  at 
$310,419,  on  which  there  was  collected  in  duty  $261,504,  an 
average  ad  valorem  rate  of  85.21  per  cent. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  there  were  produced  in  1905 
in  the  United  States  19,869,262  square  yards  of  all-wool,  union, 
and  cotton  warp  bed  blankets  valued  at  $6,242,079  ;  7,666,873 
square  yards  of  all-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  horse  blankets 
valued  at  $1,723,916,  and  1,375,186  square  yards  of  carriage 
robes  valued  at  $1,240,094. 

Because  the  rates  of  duty  on  blankets  seem  relatively  high 
and  relatively  small  quantities  are  imported,  it  has  been  urged 
that  the  tariff,  especially  on  the  cheaper  grades,  amounts  to  a 
tax  upon  the  blankets  of  the  working  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  was  urged  by  us  in  the  hearing  of 
December  2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  the  real  reason  why 
relatively  few  blankets  are  imported  is  not  the  rate  of  tariff  duty 
but  the  fact  that  there  is  active  production  and  intense  compe- 
tition on  the  part  of  the  blanket  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  their  energy,  shrewdness,  and  foresight  employed 
in  constant  rivalry  one  with  another  that  have  so  reduced  the 
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cost  of  the  poor  man's  blanket  manufactured  in  this  country 
that  there  is  very  little  inducement  or  opportunity  to  import 
blankets  from  abroad. 

We  have  procured  from  a  number  of  representative  blanket 
manufacturers  statements  showing  their  average  annual  profit 
on  their  total  sales  for  the  past  five  years.  These  statements 
are  herewith  submitted,  duly  numbered,  with  a  confidential 
memorandum  giving  the  names  of  the  concerns  furnishing 
them  —  these  names  for  the  use  of  the  committee  but  not  for 
publication.  The  statements  show  average  net  profits  for  all 
the  concerns  of  6.21  per  cent.  These  are  surely  not  excessive 
profits  for  a  manufacturing  industry  subject  to  such  close  and 
incessant  competition.  There  are  no  indications  here  either  of 
a  disposition  or  a  power  on  the  part  of  these  manufacturers  to 
exact  an  unreasonable  price  for  their  blankets  from  the  masses 
of  the  American  people. 

Foreign  concerns  with  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper  labor  have 
an  important  advantage  over  American  manufacturers  These 
American  concerns,  whose  figures  of  profit  have  been  given, 
could  not  endure  the  handicap  of  increased  foreign  competition 
without  serious  embarrassment.  A  reduction  of  a  few  cents  on 
the  average  cost  of  a  blanket  would  be  purchased  at  a  high 
price  if  it  involved  the  crippling  of  the  American  blanket  indus- 
try which,  by  the  exercise  of  notable  business  sagacity  and 
mechanical  skill,  has  brought  the  domestic  production  of  blankets 
to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  has  steadily  reduced  the  price 
of  its  product  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  a  fair  price 
for  American  materials  and  fair  wages  for  American  labor. 

FLANNELS. 

Flannels  for  underwear,  which  are  made  dutiable  in  the  same 
paragraph  with  blankets  (Par.  367),  are  not  now  largely  imported 
into  the  United  States.  Nor  are  they  produced  here  in  quanti- 
ties so  large  as  years  ago.  According  to  the  census  report  of 
1905,  the  production  of  all-wool,  union,  and  cotton  warp  flannels 
in  the  United  States  fell  from  61,195,501  square  yards  valued 
at  $18,582,549  in  1890,  to  20,117,663  square  yards  valued  at 
f  4,613,129  in  1900,  and  to  20,209,730  square  yards  valued  at, 
$4,344,262  in  1905.     It  is  probable  tliat  in  the  census  reports  of 
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1900  and  1905  some  goods  which  had  previously  been  classed  as 
flannels  were  reported  as  dress  goods,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
manufacture  of  flannels  has  unquestionably  decreased  heavily 
since  1890,  due  to  changing  demands  of  fashion.  For  under- 
wear, knit  goods,  and  for  outer  wear,  worsteds  and  serges 
have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  flannels  of  years  ago. 

Flannels  for  underwear,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool 
and  valued  at  less  than  50  cents  a  pound,  are  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  blankets  of  the  same  valuation.  Flannels  valued 
at  above  50  cents  a  pound  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as 
dress  goods,  coat  linings,  etc.  The  importation  of  flannels  for 
the  ten  years  preceding  June  30,  1908,  represented  a  value  of 
$412,444,  being  chiefly  of  grades  of  highest  cost. 

American  manufacturers  of  flannels  practically  command  the 
American  market  through  the  excellence  and  relatively  low  cost 
of  their  wares.  The  price  of  the  goods  is  fixed  almost  regardless 
of  the  duty  by  the  activity  of  domestic  competition.  Following 
are  the  statements  of  the  earnings  of  blanket' manufacturers 
referred  to  above : 

STATEMENTS    OF    BLANKET    MANUFACTURERS. 
No.  1. 

January  11,  1909. 
Annual    net   profit   on    total    sales,    1904-1908,    inclusive,    as 
follows : 

1904 8.9  per  cent  to  sales. 

1905 12  2    •' 

1906 8.7    " 

1907 7.9    " 

1908 3  7" 

Annual  average  profit  for  five  years,  8.3  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  total  profit  to  total  sales  during  those  five 
years  was  8.3  per  cent.  But  in  those  five  years  this  company 
charged  off  for  depreciation,  for  replacing  old  machinery  with 
new  and  for  putting  in  modern  sanitary  arrangements,  nearly 
one-fifth,  bringing  the  percentage  of  total  profits  to  total  sales, 
minus  these  charges,  down  to  7.1  per  cent. 

The  woolen  blanket  manufacturers  have  not,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  made  any  money  on  their  production,  as  the  constant 
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call  for  improvements  on  the  same  has  necessitated  them  putting 
in  new  and  improved  machinery,  so  as  to  give  their  goods  much 
more  of  a  finish  than  they  have  been  doing,  and  you  will  find 
that  there  have  been  very  few  new  mills  started  up  making  wool 
blankets. 

On  the  contrary,  on  all  cotton  blankets  for  the  past  five  years 
there  have  been  a  great  many  new  and  large  mills  started,  and  the 
blankets  made  by  them  have  been  so  improved  that  to-day  they 
are  taking  the  place  of  wool  blankets,  and  where  $1  per  pair  a 
few  years  ago  was  the  highest  price  made  on  all  cotton  blankets, 
to-day  they  sell  as  high  as  $2.50  per  pair,  and  have  almost 
superseded  the  cotton  and  wool  blankets  at  this  price. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  these  cotton  blankets  look,  com- 
pared with  wool  blankets,  T  am  sending  you  seven  sample 
swatches  of  different  grades,  as  follows  : 

No.  1  11/4  3-1/2  lb.     All  cotton $1.10 

"  2  "  5           "         "       "       1.50 

"  3  "  4-1/2"       Cotton  warp,  10%  wool  in  the  filling 1.75 

"  4  "  5           "             "         "       33-1/3%  wool  in  the  filling 2.75 

"  5  "  5           "       All  wool,  warp  and  filling 4.00 

"  6  "  6           "       Cotton  warp,  all  wool  filling 6.00 

"  7  "  6           "       All  wool,  warp  and  filling 12.00 

You  will  see  by  the  above  the  large  percentage  of  cotton  in 
low-price  blankets,  and  I  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  in  the 
United  States  there  are  more  pairs  of  cotton  blankets  made  than 
of  wool  blankets. 

No.  2. 

December  30,  1908. 
We  herewith  submit  a  statement  showing  the  net  gains  and 
amount  of  sales  for  the  five  years  1904-5-6-7-8,  in  accordance 
with  agreements  of  manufacturers  present  at  meeting  December 
22: 


Date. 

Net  Gain. 

Value  Sales. 

Per  Cent  of  Gain  to  Sales. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

$20,917.99 

31,149.13 

41,523.96 

34,594.38 

6,948.31 

$306,597 
376,900 
456,834 
420,647 
251,713 

6.82 
8.24 
9.09 
8.22 
2.75 

Annual  average  profit  for  five  years,  7.45  per  cent. 
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No.  3. 

December  28,  1908. 

We  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  report  of  our  blanket  mill 
as  follows  : 

Profit  for  1904,  12.02  per  cent ;  for  1905,  15.04  per  cent ;  for 
1906,  12.01  per  cent;  1907,  14  per  cent;  1908,  5  per  cent. 
Average  for  the  five  years,  11.7  per  cent. 

If  we  can  serve  you,  or  through  3^ou  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  on  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  goods  of  our 
manufacture,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

No.  4. 

January  2,  1909. 
In  two  years  out  of  the  last  five  we  have  lost  money  on  our 
blanket  department ;  and  in  the  other  three  years  we  have  only 
been  able  to  show  a  nominal  profit,  because  the  blanket  depart- 
ment is  run  in  connection  with  another  department,  whereby 
each  saves  the  other  by  using  up  waste  at  a  fair  value  which 
would  otherwise  be  unsaleable. 

No.  5. 

January  1,  1909. 
As  per  promise  made  at  meeting  held  December  22,  1908, 
to  give  you  a  signed  statement  of  profits  as  manufacturers  of 
blankets  for  the  past  five  years,  blankets  being  the  sole  article 
manufactured  by  us  in  that  time,  following  are  actual  figures  as 
taken  from  our  books  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1900,  1907,  and 
1908: 

Net  Profits. 

Total  sales $1,079,517.53     $65,189.18 

Depreciation  on  mill  and  machinery 21,709  28 

Total  net  profits $43,479.90 

Or,  say,  4  per  cent  on  our  entire  sales. 
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No.  6. 


December  30,  1908. 
Kind  of  goods  made,  bed  and  horse  blankets. 


Capital 
Invested. 

Net  Cash 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Year. 

Value  of 
Sales. 

Net  Profit. 

of  Profit  on 
Capital. 

of  Profit  on 
Sales. 

1904 

$200,000.00 

.$277,820.96 

$14,173.90 

7.08 

5  10 

1905 

200,000.00 

280,736.49 

17,197.62 

8.59 

6  12 

1906 

200,000  00 

251,595.99 

17,623.53 

8.81 

7.00 

1907 

200,000.00 

256,432.64 

21,143.27 

10.57 

8.24 

1908 

200,000.00 

160,036.52 

7,516.03 

3.75 

4.69 

Average  of 

above  

200,000.00 

245,324  52 

15,530  87 

7.75 

6.33 

The  above  mills,  which  are  the  only  ones  furnishing  state- 
ments, show  percentage  of  profit  to  their  sales  for  five  years  as 
follows  : 

Mill  No.  1   '. . . .  8.3 


7.45 
.11.7 

.   4 

,   5.44 
,   6.33 


Average  for  seven  mills,  6.20. 


women's  AND  children's  COTTON  WARP  DRESS  GOODS, 
COAT  LININGS,  ITALIAN  CLOTHS,  AND  GOODS  OF 
SIMILAR   DESCRIPTION   AND   CHARACTER. 

368.  Valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70 
cents  per  pound,  dutiable  at  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

During  the  decade  from  1899  to  1907  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  in  the  importations  under  this  duty.  From  1899  to 
1903  the  importations  were  43,089,678  square  yards  at  an 
average  value  of  12.3  cents  per  square  yard ;  while  from  1904  to 
1908  the  importations  of  the  same  goods  reached  the  enormous 
quantity  of  77,257,799  square  yards  at  an  average  value  of  12.2 
cents  per  square  yard.     It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  importations 
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in  1905  were  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1899, 
and  in  1908,  the  year  of  the  panic,  they  were  two  times  as  large 
as  in  1899. 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  above  70  cents  per 
pound,  dutiable  at  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

While  the  importations  under  this  rate  are  not  large,  tliey 
show  a  larger  percentage  of  increase  than  under  any  other  rate, 
From  1899  to  1903,  the  importationsl^were  1,710,816  square 
yards  at  an  average  value  of  14.1  cents  per  square  yard ;  while 
for  the  years  1904  to  1908  the  importations  were  6,020,604 
square  yards  at  an  average  value  of  13.9  cents  per  square  yard. 
It  is  easy  to  be  seen  how  a  comparatively  slight  decline  in  fine 
market  values  would  make  these Jgoods  dutiable  under  a  lower 
rate. 

Valued  above  16  cents  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per 
pound,  rate  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  50  per  cent. 

The  importations  under  the  above  rate  have  been  relatively 
small  and  in  themselves  are  not  worth  considering.  A  slight 
decline  in  foreign  values,  however,  would  change  goods  now 
dutiable  under  a  higher  rate  to  the  lower  rate  above  described. 

Valued  above  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  above  70  cents  per  pound, 
rate  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent. 

Under  the  above  rate  of  duty  the  importations  have  greatly 
increased  during  the  last  decade.  From  1899  to  1903  they  were 
14,567,828-  square  yards  of  an  average  value  of  21.4  cents  per 
square  yard ;  while  from  1904  to  1908  the  importations  were 
37,822,941  square  yards  of  an  average  value  of  20.8  cents  per 
square  yard.  The  imports  of  these  goods  in  J908  were  nearly 
four  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1899. 

Weighing  over  4  oixnces  per  square  yard  and  dutiable  as  cloths. 

The  imports  of  such  goods  have  been  of  no  moment.  The 
importations  of  1908  of  all  of  such  goods  amounted  to  only  186,703 
pounds  valued  at  $186,426.  Cotton  warp  dress  goods  of  the 
character  that  would  come  in  under  these  duties  are  not  desirable 
for  dress  fabrics.     What  are  consumed  in  the  United  States  are 
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of  domestic  production  and  manufactured  under  the  sharpest 
competition.  The  specific  or  compensatory  duties  on  cotton  warp 
goods  weighing  not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  under  para- 
graph 368  of  Schedule  K  were  adjusted  at  a  parity  with  the 
compensatory  duties  on  cloths.  They  are  necessary  to  cover  the 
largest  proportion  of  wool  weft  compared  with  the  cotton  warp 
in  such  goods.  The  proportion  of  cotton  warp  in  these  goods 
varies  from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  whole  weight.  On 
goods  valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  where  the  wool 
filling  weighs  2^  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  wool  compensatory 
duty  of  7  cents  per  square  yard  is  equal  to  44.8  cents  per  pound. 
Where  the  proportion  of  wool  filling  is  3  ounces  per  square  yard, 
the  wool  compensatory  duty  is  equivalent  to  only  37-J  cents  per 
pound.  On  such  goods  costing  over  15  cents  per  square  yard,  the 
wool  compensatory  duty  is  8  cents  per  square  yard.  Therefore 
on  goods  containing  2^  ounces  of  wool  this  duty  is  equivalent  to 
51.20  cents  per  pound  ;  while  on  goods  containing  3  ounces  per 
square  yard  it  is  equivalent  to  only  42.66  cents  per  pound. 

The  low  unit  of  value  per  square  yard  of  these  goods  is  caused 
by  their  light  weight.  They  are  not  inferior  goods  as  might  be 
inferred  from  their  low  price.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  good 
goods  and  because  of  their  light  weight  cost  relatively  more  to 
manufacture  than  heavy  cloths. 

The  average  value  per  square  yard  of  such  goods  as  are  duti- 
able under  the  maximum  rate  approximates  closely  to  the  value 
of  all  wool  dress  goods  and  cloths  imported  under  their  maximum 
rates  of  duty.  The  use  of  cotton  warps  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  goods  does  not  imply  inferiority,  for  many  of  the  cotton 
yarns  used  are  of  higher  value  per  pound  than  are  the  wool  fill- 
ing yarns.  The  larger  part  of  such  goods  are  made  by  manu- 
facturers who  do  not  spin  cotton  yarns,  but  buy  them  from  others. 
The  duty  imposed  on  such  cotton  yarns  is  equivalent  to  from 
.833  to  3.507  cents  for  each  1^  ounces  in  weight  per  square  yard 
of  cloth,  varying  according  to  the  fineness  or  count  of  the  yarn. 
That  the  relative  duties  on  the  foregoing  have  been  wisely 
adjusted  will  appear  clear  from  the  following  table,  and  this 
table  will  also  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  percentages  in 
determining  the  actual  duties  imposed. 
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Importations  for  1908  Entered  for  Consumption. 


Unit  of  Foreign  Valde  in  Cents 
Per  Square  Yard. 

Per  Cent  of  Duty. 

Actual  Duty  in  Cente. 

12.3 
U.O 
16  3 
20.7 

107.10 

105.10 

99.01 

93.59 

13.17 
14  71 
16.14 
19.37 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  percentages  are  calculated 
on  the  average  value  of  the  importations,  and  this  is  misleading, 
for  the  goods  of  the  highest  value  permissible  under  the  schedule 
would  show  a  much  less  percentage  rate. 


women's  and  children's  all  wool  DRESS  GOODS,  COAT 
LININGS,  ITALIAN  CLOTHS,  BUNTING  AND  GOODS  OF 
SIMILAR    DESCRIPTION    OR    CHARACTER. 

369.     Valued  at  not  above   70  cents  per  pound,   rate   11  cents   per   square 
yard  and  50  per  cent. 

The  importations  under  the  above  duty  have  declined  under 
the  present  law.  From  1899  to  1903  inclusive  there  were 
imported  2,737,810  square  yards  at  an  average  value  of  15.4 
cents  per  square  yard ;  while  from  1904  to  1908  inclusive  there 
were  imported  only  702,101  square  yards  -ot  an  average  value  of 
19.1  cents  per  square  yard.  This  decline  of  importations  is  to 
be  attributed  to  two  causes :  increase  of  domestic  manufacture 
and  higher  foreign  values  that  have  necessitated  importing  such 
goods  under  the  higher  schedule. of  duty.  The  limit  of  70  cents 
per  pound  of  value  has  forced  the  importation  of  these  goods 
into  the  higher  schedule  of  rates.  The  present  duty,  how- 
ever, is  an  absolute  necessity  as  a  protection  against  lower 
values  and  changing  of  fashion  which  would  enable  foreign 
manufacturers  to  produce  fabrics  lower  than  the  limit  of  value, 
namely,  70  cents  per  pound. 

Valued  above  70  Cents  per  pound,  rate  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55 
per  cent. 

Under  the  above  duty  the  importations  of  goods  have  increased 
enormously.     From  1899  to  1903  there  were  imported  40,067,997 
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square  yards  at  an  average  value  of  24.1  cents  per  square  yard ; 
while  from  1904  to  1908  the  importations  were  71,677,628 
square  yards  at  an  average  value  of  22.8  cents  per  square  yard. 
The  importations  in  1908,  a  period  recognized  as  disastrous,  were 
three  times  as  large  as  they  were  in  1899. 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  valued  at  less  tlian  40  cents 
per  pound,  rate  33  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  goods  under  the  above  duty  are  too  small 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  It  was  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  import  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  consumed 
in  this  country  were  of  domestic  manufacture  and  the  domestic 
manufacturers  were  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole 
country. 

Valued  more  than  40  and  not  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  44 
cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent. 

Importations  under  the  above  duty  during  the  decade  dimin- 
ished. This  was  caused  by  increased  domestic  manufacture  and 
also  by  the  higher  foreign  values  which  necessitated  being 
dutiable  at  a  higher  rate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  : 

Valued  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  44  cents  per  pound  and  55 
per  cent. 

Here  we  find  large  importations  from  1899  to  1908  and  aver- 
aging in  volume  very  nearly  the  same  yearly  throughout  the 
whole  period.  From  1904  to  1908.  the  importations  were 
9,426,446  pounds,  of  a  foreign  value  of  $9,148,841  at  an 
average  value  per  pound  of  97.1  cents. 

WITH   REFEKENCE   TO  ALL  THE  FOREGOING  DUTIABLE  UNDER 
PARAGRAPHS  368  AND  369 

The  importation  of  dress  goods,  Italian  cloths,  linings,  etc., 
whether  all  wool  or  cotton  warp,  for  the  ten  years  ending  June 
30,  1908,  was  valued  at  $77,117,421 —this  being  the  foreign 
valuation,  and  representing  approximately  twice  the  duty  paid 
American  valuation,  or  an  average  importation  of  upwards  of 
$15,000,000  a  year.  Here  is  real  and  aggressive  competition 
with  American  industry,  and  popular  prejudice,  as  in  the  case  of 
cloths,  assisting  the  foreign  manufacturer.     The  importation  of 
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these  dress  goods  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  for  it  advanced 
from  $31,488,575  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  or  the  years 
from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  to  f  45,628,846  in  the  second  half 
of  the  decade,  or  the  years  from  1904  to  1908  inclusive.  It  is 
manifest,  therefore,  that  to  reduce  the  protective  duty  on  these 
fabrics  would  be  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  American 
manufacturers  and  to  give  an  increased  share  of  the  American 
market  to  the  European  producers  with  their  cheaper  materials 
and  cheaper  wages.  The  total  production  of  dress  goods  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  Federal  census  of  1905,  was  valued  at  $73,173,154. 

William  Whitman, 
Boston, 
President  and  Ch'airnian  Ex  Officio, 

Frederic  S.  Clark, 

North  Billerica,  Mass., 
Charles  H.  Harding, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Sanford,  Me., 
Joseph  R.  Grundy, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
John  Hopewell, 

Boston,  Mass., 
John  P.  Wood, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
J.  R.  MacColl, 

Pawtucket,  R.I., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell, 

Rockville,  Conn., 
J.  F.  Maynard, 

Utica,  N.Y., 
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of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary. 
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THE    SINGLE    EATE   OF    DUTY    ON   WASHED    CLASS 

II   WOOL. 

LETTER   OF    WM.    WHITMAN     IN    REPLY    TO    STATEMENT    OF 
EDWARD   MOIR,   MARCELLUS,  N.Y. 

BosToisr,  Mass.,  December  23,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman  Com.mittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  When  at  the  recent  hearing  on  Schednle  K  of  the 
tariff  before  your  committee  a  certain  letter  from  Mr.  Edward 
Moir,  of  jNIarcellus,  N.Y.,  was  presented,  you  asked  me  to  make 
such  reply  as  I  saw  proper  in  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Moir's  first  specific  point  relates  to  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  a  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  some  two  months 
ago,  "  the  result  of  this  conference,"  to  quote  Mr.  Moir's  words, 
"  being  that  both  associations  agreed  to  stEi,nd  pat  on  Schedule  K 
of  the  Dingley  tariff."  Mr.  Moir  adds  that  he  strongly  dissents 
from  such  a  compact,  and  apparently  wishes  Congress  to  regard 
it  as  something  reprehensible. 

This  conference  came  about  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper 
way,  on  the  initiative  of  the  oiiicers  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers  Association,  with  whom  we  are  in  constant  corre- 
spondence because  of  the  close  interdependence  of  our  every-day 
business  interests.  These  gentlemen,  resident  in  the  far  west, 
wrote  to  us  in  Boston  last  summer  that  there  was  grave  concern 
in  the  western  wool-growing  States  because  of  persistent  asser- 
tions that  the  eastern  manufacturers,  while  asking  for  protection 
for  themselves,  were  going  to  demand  free  trade  in  wool  in  the 
approaching  revision  of  the  tariff.  These  reports,  presumably 
spread  in  the  interests  of  foreign  wool-growing  countries  through 
the  efforts  of  foes  of  our  protective  system,  continued  to  be  cir- 
culated throughout  the  far  west.  It  seemed  necessary  to  put 
an  end  in  a  frank  and  authoritative  way  to  such  misrepresenta- 
tions. With  that  end  in  view  a  special  committee  ot  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  met  a  committee  of 
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the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  in  Chicago  on  October 
15,  1908.  Several  subjects  of  importance  to  both  branches  of 
the  wool  industry  were  discussed,  the  wool  growers  were  directly 
and  positively  assured  that  the  manufacturers  had  no  idea  of 
demanding  protection  for  themselves  and  opposing  protection  for 
the  farmers  and  ranchmen  of  the  west,  and  a  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  declaring  for  a  fair  and  adequate  tariff 
alike  for  those  Americans  who  raise  the  wool  and  for  those  who 
spin  and  weave  the  fabrics. 

This  resolution  reaffirmed  the  principle  of  mutual  inter- 
dependence first  proclaimed  by  a  joint  convention  of  American 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers  at  Syracuse,  K.Y.,  in  1865,  and 
protested  against  a  reduction  of  the  present  protection  on  either 
wool  or  its  manufactures.  It  was  not  only  a  legitimate  and 
proper  course  —  it  was  a  necessary,  an  essential  course  —  for  us 
as  manufacturers  to  assure  our  friends,  the  wool  growers,  by  such 
a  meeting  as  this  at  Chicago  of  the  falsity  of  the  misrepresentations 
of  our  attitude  by  interests  hostile  to  us  both. 

Our  position  as  manufacturers  in  favor  of  the  present  rates  of 
protection  to  American  wool  growers  was  reaffirmed  in  my  address 
of  December  2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  when  I  said  : 

We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  industry, 
like  the  wool  industry,  should  be  founded  upon  independence  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  princij^al  supply  of  its  chief  raw  mate- 
rial. The  American  wool  grower  already  supplies  70  per  cent  of 
the  wool  used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  industry  not 
only  makes  for  the  security  of  the  woolen  industry,  but  results  in 
cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 

The  second  chief  specific  point  of  Mr.  Moir's  letter  is  stated 
thus  : 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  accruing  to  part  of 
the  worsted  industry,  such  as  are  bringing  fleece-washed  wools  at 
a  single-duty  rate,  one  does  not  wonder  at  ^Ir.  Whitman's  associa- 
tion taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  making  such  a  compact  with 
the  wool  growers.  Any  one  can  see  the  "  nigger  in  this  fence,"  as 
all  other  fleece-washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen  purposes  must 
pay  double  duty,  or  22  cents  per  pound,  and  on  heavier  shrink 
wool. 
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It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Mr.  Moir  means  in  these 
words  "  enormous  advantage."  The  total  annual  importations  of 
Class  II  wools  entered  for  consumption  in  the  five  years  from 
1904-1908,  inclusive,  average  15,108,304  pounds,  as  against  a 
total  annual  average  importation  of  Class  I  wools  of  72,462,472 
pounds  for  the  same  period,  and  against  a  total  annual  average 
production  of  domestic  wools  of  similar  kinds  of  299,000,000 
pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  wools  consumed  in  the  worsted  mills 
of  the  United  States  is  made  up  not  of  the  Class  II  wools, 
whose  use  is  limited,  but  of  Class  I  wools,  which,  if  imported 
washed,  pay  the  double  rate  of  duty. 

This  single  duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II  has  stood  in  our 
tariff  law  since  1867.  The  desire  of  the  American  wool  growers 
in  the  tariff  of  1867,  as  it  is  their  desire  to-day,  was  to  secure 
ample  protection  against  the  importation  of  clothing  wools  which 
compete  with  the  wools  produced  in  this  country.  All  of  the 
clothing  wools  under  the  tariffs  of  1857,  1861,  and  1864  had 
been  imported  in  an  unwashed  condition.  If  they  could  be 
imported  washed  they  would  evade  the  duty  intended,  and  this 
provision  was  put  into  the  law  in  1867  to  prevent  it.  The  wools 
of  Class  II  had  always  been  imported  in  a  washed  condition. 
To  apply  a  double  duty  to  them  would  have  been  practically  to 
prohibit  their  importation.  A  double  duty  to-day  would  also  be 
prohibitive,  for  there  are  no  washed  Class  II  wools  in  existence 
within  the  tariff  definition  except  those  of  Great  Britain  and 
Canada.  These  always  reach  the  market  in  a  washed  condition, 
and  a  double  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  an  edict  absolutely 
forbidding  their  importation,  and  would  have  a  disastrous  effect 
upon  those  branches  of  manufacturing  which  require  these  par- 
ticular wools  for  lustrous  effects.  The  price  of  Class  II  washed 
wools  in  Great  Britain  is  enough  higher  than  unwashed  wools 
similar  in  character  grown  in  other  countries  to  bring  them  to  a 
parity  of  value  in  a  scoured  state  under  normal  trade  conditions. 
The  allegation  of  Mr.  Moir  that  the  present  wool  duties  discrimi- 
nate in  favor  of  the  worsted  industry  is  further  covered  in  the 
statement  which  we  are  preparing,  at  the  request  of  your  com- 
mittee, in  regard  to  the  compensatory  duties,  explaining  how 
they  came  to  be  established,  and  describing  how  they  apply  to 
the  present  actual  business  of  representative  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers.     Assertions    like    that   of    Mr.    Moir   have   been 
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made  at  every  successive  revision  of  the  tariff  for  nearly  forty 
years,  and  have  always  been  satisfactorily  met  and  answered. 

There  always  have  been  woolen  manufacturers  as  well  as 
worsted  manufacturers  in  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  There  were  woolen  manufacturers  as  well  as 
worsted  manufacturers  at  that  meeting  in  Boston  which  Mr.  Moir 
attended.  After  we  had  heard  Mr.  Moir  present  his  case  the 
meeting  voted  unanimously  —  Mr.  Moir  being  solitary  in  his  dis- 
sent —  to  sustain  the  attitude  toward  the  tariff  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.  Mr.  Moir 
protested  at  the  Boston  meeting  that  he  did  not  want  free  wool ; 
that  all  he  wanted  was  a  mere  change  in  form  from  the  present 
specific  to  ad  valorem  duties.  It  was  courteously  explained  to 
Mr.  Moir  by  other  manufacturers  present  that  his  request  was 
entirely  impracticable,  first,  because  the  wool  growers  themselves 
would  never  consent  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  second,  that  it  was 
utterly  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system 
of  compensatory  duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  wool 
duties.  These  facts  were  emphasized  again  and  again  by  woolen 
and  worsted  manufacturers  who,  without  any  disparagement  of 
Mr.  Moir,  have  had  the  advantage  of  far  broader  experience  and 
observation. 

Very  truly  3'ours, 

Wm.  Whitman, 

President. 
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SPECIFIC   AND   AD   VALOREM   DUTIES    ON    WOOL. 

THE  SINGLE  RATE   OF    DUTY    ON    WASHED  WOOLS   OF 
CLASS   II. 


Statement  Submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  February  10, 
1909. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  House  of  Representatives ,  Washimiton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  wish  to  submit  in  this  statement  a  considera- 
tion of  the  advantage  of  the  specific  duty  as  compared  with 
the  ad  valorem .  duty,  with  especial  regard  to  Schedule  K  of 
the  tariff  relating  to  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool.  And  in 
this  same  connection  we  would  submit  a  somewhat  fuller 
statement  than  that  contained  in  our  reply  to  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Moir  of  Marcellus,  N.Y.,  in  regard  to  the  single  duty  on 
combing  wool  of  Class  II  from  England  and  Canada. 

The  whole  modern  trend  of  economic  thought  favors  the 
specific  form  of  duty.  Germany's  tariff,  the  work  of  accom- 
plished experts  and  the  result  of  most  industrious  and  exact 
investigation — a  tariff  eulogized  as  the  most  scientific  in  the 
world — provides  specific  duties  wherever  they  can  be  applied. 
In  our  American  practice,  the  tendency  has  steadily  been  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  specific  and  lessen  the  proportion 
of  ad  valorem  duties.  The  specific  duty  has  the  conspicuous 
advantage  of  being  precise,  unvarying  and  in-escapable.  It  is 
armor-proof  against  the  most  adroit  and  persistent  schemes 
of  undervaluation. 

A  duty  of  ten  or  twenty  cents  a  pound  or  square  yard 
means  that  and  nothing  else,  in  all  times  under  all  conditions. 
It  is  honest,  straightforward,  intelligible,  unchangeable.  The 
pound  or  the  yard  is  a  fixed  exact  quantity  of  measure,  readily 
ascertained.  So  is  the  ten-cent  or  twenty-cent  duty.  There 
is  no  chance  for  legal  casuistry  here;  no  leeway  for  shifting, 
eccentric,  guesswork  appraisal.     A  specific  duty  means  fair 
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play  to  the  honest  importer,  to  the  domestic  producer  and  to 
the  government.  It  guarantees  the  full  measure  both  of 
protection  and  of  revenue  which  the  tariff  law  is  intended  to 
provide. 

A  scheming  foreign  manufacturer  or  merchant  cannot  cheat 
the  scale  or  j^ardstick.  These  tell  the  truth  and  if  they  are 
joined  with  a  specific  duty,  there  can  be  no  cheating  of  the 
American  competitor  or  the  National  treasury.  It  is  signi- 
ficant that  the  representatives  of  foreign  interests  are  always 
contending  for  fewer  specific  and  more  ad  valorem  duties. 
The  ad  valorem  duty  joined  with  undervaluations  virtually 
enables  the  foreigner  to  fix  the  rates  and  to  reduce  the  effective 
margin  of  protection. 

Moreover,  the  specific  duty  is  a  fixed  and  certain  quantity, 
day  in  and  day  out,  year  after  year.  It  enables  men  of 
business  to  make  exact  and  reliable  calculations.  But  the 
ad  valorem  duty  is  an  uncertain  quantity,  on  which  no  man 
can  count  with  confidence.  Worst  of  all,  when  it  is  needed 
most  it  is  least  effective.  This  is  one  reason  why  American 
wool  growers  have  so  fiercely  and  persistently  opposed  the  ad 
valorem  method.  As  the  late  Judge  William  Lawrence 
declared  in  his  address  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  1897: 

"  A  fatal  and  conclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties 
is  that  when  foreign  wools  decline  in  price,  and  thereb}^  produce 
the  greater  need  of  protective  duties,  the  least  protection  is 
given,  and  when  foreign  wools  advance  in  price  and  the  need 
of  protection  becomes  less,  the  greater  protection  is  given." 

The  justice  of  this  contention  has  been  and  is  recognized 
by  the  great  majority  of  manufacturers.  Another  and  a 
conclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  is  that 
they  would  not  provide  the  proper  basis  for  the  compensatory 
duties  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  wool  manufacturing. 
More  than  once  some  of  the  ablest  and  best-informed  men 
connected  with  the  industry  have  attempted  to  devise  a  just 
and  practicable  plan  of  compensatory  duties  resting  on  ad 
valorem  duties  on  wool,  and  though  these  efforts  have  been 
entered  upon  in  entire  good  faith  and  pursued  with  the  utmost 
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patience  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  they  have  always  failed, 
and  the  task  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

But  though  specific  duties  have  great  and  numerous  ad- 
vantages, it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  their  disadvan- 
tages also.  One  difficulty  is  that  unless  the  dividing  lines  or 
classifications  are  made  so  close  and  numerous  as  to  be  con- 
fusing or  to  invite  undervaluations,  specific  duties  may 
superficially  appear  to  be  too  high  on  goods  of  lower  price,  and 
if  an  effort  is  made  to  correct  this  injustice  to  the  poorer 
purchaser  by  reducing  the  specific  rate,  the  result  may  be 
inadequate  protection  on  the  higher  priced  or  more  highly 
finished  products.  But  for  this  difficulty  which,  however,  is 
often  more  superficial  than  real,  specific  duties  would  be  the 
almost  invariable  rule  in  tariff  legislation.  The  woolen 
schedules  of  our  tariff  law  endeavor  to  wisely  avoid  this  by 
the  compound  system  of  specific  compensatory  joined  with 
ad  valorem  protective  duties. 

This  compound  system  goes  far  to  correct  or  at  least  to 
equalize  the  defects  inherent  in  the  two  single  systems.  The 
specific  duty  serves  as  a  check  to  undervaluations,  and  a 
necessary  bulwark  when  prices  have  fallen  to  a  low  range 
abroad.  The  ad  valorem  duty  softens  the  contrast  which  the 
specific  rate  if  it  stood  alone  might  seem  to  occasion  between 
a  high  duty  on  low  cost  and  a  low  duty  on  higher  cost  pro- 
ducts. These  two  forms  of  duty  united  in  the  compound 
system  have  stood  the  test  of  more  than  forty  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  have  won  a  good  right  and  title  to  acceptance  in  the 
wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  law  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  now  considering. 

ENGLISH    AND    CANADA    WOOLS. 

Combing  wool  from  England  and  Canada — a  long,  rather 
coarse  and  distinctly  lustrous  fiber — is  and  long  has  been  im- 
ported washed,  subject  to  a  single  duty  as  wool  of  Class  II. 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  English  and  Scotch  wool  growers 
for  many  generations  to  wash  the  wool  on  the  sheeps'  backs, 
and  this  has  naturally  become  the  practice  of  the  wool  growers 
of  English  and  Scotch  descent  in  Canada.     There  has  been 
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some  criticism  of  the  fact  that  wool  of  Class  II,  though  washed, 
is  imported  at  a  single  duty,  while  wool  of  the  first  class, 
washed,  is  required  to  pay  double  duty — and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  this  provision  of  the  tariff  gives  a  distinct 
advantage  to  worsted  as  compared  with  woolen  manufacturers. 
Such  an  assertion  is  based  upon  a  serious  misapprehension 
of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  this  provision  for  a  single 
duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II  is  not  of  recent  origin  or 
inspiration.  It  has  stood  in  our  tariff  law  for  almost  forty 
years.  Indeed  it  is  indispensable  if  these  combing  wools  are 
to  be  imported  at  all,  for  they  are  always  washed  by  the 
growers  themselves,  and  are  always  imported  washed,  and 
they  could  not  be  imported  at  all  if  they  were  subject  to  a 
double  duty;  such  a  duty  on  these  combing  wools  would 
absolutely  prevent  their  use,  for  the  limited  purpose  for  which 
they  are  employed,  by  the  manufacturers  of  America. 

NO  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  DIFFERENT  BRANCHES 
OF   THE    INDUSTRY. 

No  discrimination  was  intended  and  none,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  made  by  that  clause  of  the  tariff  which  admits  these 
washed  combing  wools  of  Class  II  at  a  single  duty.  These 
particular  wools,  like  all  of  the  foreign  wools  embraced  in 
Classes  I  and  II  of  Schedule  K,  are  equally  available  to 
manufacturers  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  industry.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  coarse,  long,  lustrous  wools,  for  the  most  part 
grown  in  England  and  Canada  and  imported  into  this  country 
in  the  washed  condition,  are  best  adapted  for  the  production 
of  lustrous  goods,  and  the  bulk  of  these  wools  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coat  linings  and  women's  dress  goods,  yet  they 
could  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  wear  worsteds 
and  woolens  if  such  fabrics  as  they  produce  were  desired 
by  the  American  people.  As  to  coat  linings  themselves,  they 
are  a  special  product  and  do  not  compete  with  the  usual 
products  of  the  woolen  mills. 

When  the  tariff  of  1867  was  enacted  the  distinction  between 
combing  wools  and  clothing  wools  was  quite  different  from 
what  it  is  to-day.     The  development  of  the  worsted  industry 
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has  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  characterization 
of  such  wools.  With  slight  exceptions,  it  might  now  be  said 
that  all  wools  grown  in  the  world  are  suitable  either  for  the 
worsted  or  the  woolen  manufacture,  so  far  as  manipulation  is 
concerned.  Nearly  all  the  wools  that  are  combed  in  the 
United  States  are  prepared  for  such  combing  by  the  carding 
process.  The  growth  of  the  worsted  industry  has  compelled 
the  use  of  what  were  known  as  clothing  wools  not  many  years 
ago. 

COMBING   WOOLS   BUT  A   SMALL   PROPORTION. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  combing 
wools  from  England  and  Canada,  though  valuable  because  of 
their  peculiar  qualities  to  a  portion  of  our  worsted  manu- 
facturers, form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  wool  importa- 
tion, or  wool  consumption  of  America.  The  worsted  manu- 
facturers, though  some  of  them  do  require  these  wools  and 
could  not  easily  produce  certain  limited  kinds  of  goods  without 
them,  yet  utilize  very  much  greater  quantities  of  wool  of  other 
varieties. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  Class  II  wools 
entered  for  consumption,  exclusive  of  Angora,  alpaca,  camel's 
hair,  etc.,  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Pounds 

1904  11,427,861 

1905  19,296,833 

1906  15,086,504 

1907  9,885,998 

1908  9,936,510 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  gross  imports  of  Class 
II  wools,  including  alpaca,  mohair,  etc.,  at  all  ports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Pounds 

1904  12,934,143 

1905  26,551,624 

1906  15,204,254 

1907  10,671,378 

1908  13,332,540 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  the  gross  imports  of  Class  I 
wools  from  all  countries  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  fiscal  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Pounds 

1904  45,575,993 

1905  109,888,258 

1906  86,810,307 

1907  82,982,116 

1908  45,798,303 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  wool  production  of 
the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  National  Association 
of  Woo)  Manufacturers  for  the  five  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Pounds 

1904  291,783,032 

1905  295,488,438 

1906  298,715,130 

1907  298,294,750 

1908  311,138,321 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  importation  of  Class  II 
wools,  exclusive  of  alpaca.  Angora  goat,  camel's  hair,  etc., 
averaging  for  the  five  years  13,126,741  pounds  a  year,  though 
valuable  to  a  part  of  our  worsted  manufacture,  represents  a 
relatively  small  factor  in  the  total  wool  consumption  of  the 
worsted  mills  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  wool  manufactur- 
ing industry  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  exceedingly  unjust 
to  urge  that  the  importation  at  a  single  duty  of  this  relatively 
small  amount  of  combing  wools  gives  the  worsted  manufac- 
turers an  undue  advantage  over  the  woolen  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  amount  of 
these  combing  wools  imported  represents  less  than  four  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the  American  wool  manu- 
facturing industry. 

We  wish  to  submit  with  these  statements,  an  important 
statement  as  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding  of  the  Erben-Harding  Company  of 
Philadelphia,  former  president  and  now  vice-president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  a  Boston  dealer  of  long  and  extended 
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experience,   a  conspicuous   authority  in  the  wool  importing 
trade. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Whitman, 
Boston, 
President  and   Chairman  Ex   Officio, 

*  Frederic  S.  Clark, 

North  Billerica,  Mass., 
Charles  H.  Harding, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Sanford,  Me., 
Joseph  K.  Grundy, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
John  Hopewell, 

Boston,  Mass., 
John  P.  Wood, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
J.  R.  MacColl, 

Pawtucket,  R.I., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell, 

Rockville,  Conn., 
J.  P.  Maynard, 

Utica,  N.Y., 
Thomas  Oakes, 

Bloomfield,  N.J., 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association 

of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary. 

Erben-Harding  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.    William    Whitman,    President    National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass, 
Dear  Sir:     The  contention  that  any  duty  laid  upon  wool 
imported  into  this  country  should  be  "ad  valorem"  in  form, 
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to  be  just,  is  not  new;  the  experiment  had  long  trial  and  was 
abandoned.  In  investigating  the  subject  here  it  is  acknowl- 
edged without  reserve  that  this  form  of  duty  is  ideal;  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  practical  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  all 
concerned. 

In  the  Acts  of  1824,  1825,  the  duty  on  wool  was  ad  valorem; 
in  those  of  1828,  1830,  1832  and  1841,  the  duty  was  4  cents 
per  pound  with  an  ad  valorem  added;  in  the  Act  of  1842  it 
was  3  cents  per  pound  plus  30%;  in  those  of  1846  and  1857  the 
duty  was  entirely  ad  valorem;  the  Acts  of  1861  and  1863  wools 
valued  at  less  than  18  cents  per  pound,  as  also  wool   "on 
sheepskins,"    paid    an   ad   valorem    duty,    with    other   wools 
paying  specific  duty;  the  Acts  of  1864,  1865  and  1866  raised 
the  duty  per  pound  and  on  wools  "valued  at  24  cents  per 
pound  and  over"  added  10%;  the  tariff  act  of  1883  took  off 
this  10%,  leaving  the  duty  on  wool  strictly  specific,  to  which 
form  the  Act  of  1890  adhered  except  as  to  wools  "of  the  third 
class"  (carpet  wools),  which  were  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty.     The  Act  of  1894  made  wool  free  of  duty,  and  the  Act 
of  1897  (the  present  law)  returned  to  the  specific  form  of  duty. 
The  addition  of  10%  in  the  Acts  of  1864,  1865  and  1866  was 
for  a  reason  then  well  understood,  and  was  an  "expedient," 
not  being  in  any  sense  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  Con- 
gress had  found  out  that  the  specific  form  of  duty  was  a 
mistake.     The  treatment  of  wools  "of  the  third  class"  in  the 
Act  of  1890  was  an  effort  to  meet  conditions  in  the  carpet 
trade  that  are  not  met  with  in  other  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry.     This  almost  continuous  use  of  specific  duties  on 
wool  in  the  tariff  laws  made  in  1861  and  since  appears  to 
indicate    that    sound    reasons    were    evident    to    the    several 
Committees  of  Ways  and  Means  for  such   a  course;  and  this 
form  of  procedure  ought  not  to  be  reversed  or  abandoned 
without  full  inquiry  and  justification. 

So  now  while  the  ideal  nature  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  not 
here  called  in  question  this  inquiry  is  as  to  whether  it  is  possible 
to  fairly  assess  and  fully  collect  such  a  duty  on  wool;  and  this 
inquiry  closely  concerns  the  wool  grower  in  the  United  States, 
the  manufacturer  of  woolens,  and  the  Government.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  we  may  see  what  hardship,  if  any, 
is  inflicted  upon  the  manufacturer  by  what  is  claimed  to  be 
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the  severe  incidence  of  the  present  or  any  other  specific  duty 
upon  the  wools  of  very  heavy  shrinkage. 

The  greatest  illumination  of  this  last  question  may  be 
found  in  the  course  of  affairs  under  the  Wilson  Tariff  Law, 
when  there  was  no  duty  on  wool.  If  ever  large  importations 
were  likely,  of  the  very  heavy  wools  from  some  parts  of 
Australia  and  South  America  it  was  then,  as  the  situation  was 
not  affected  by  any  question  of  duty.  And  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  know  from  those  who  now  ask  rehef 
by  way  of  an  "ad  valorem"  duty  on  fine  wool,  what  amount 
they  imported  during  that  favorable  period.  From  our  own 
experience  it  may  be  said  that  offers  of  that  kind  of  wool  were 
not  made  to  us  at  all  during  that  time  here;  and  although 
we  have  been  buyers  of  and  importers  of  fine  foreign  wools  to 
a  considerable  extent  for  about  30  years,  and  in  the  usual 
course  of  my  attendance  at  the  London  wool  sales  in  many 
of  those  years  for  a  month  at  a  time,  in  daily  contact  with 
such  wools,  making  personal  examination  of  them,  it  long 
ago  appeared  that  there  was  usually  no  chance  for  profit  in 
importing  wools  shrinking  over  65%.  When  wool  became 
free  our  agents  in  ^lelbourne  sent  us  among  other  wools,  about 
200  bales  of  heavy  "Adelaides,"  but  the  experiment  was  not 
satisfactory  and  the  heavy  wools  bought  by  our  agents  in 
Australia  in  the  next  season,  1898-9,  were  stopped  by  us  in 
London  and  sold  there.  With  that,  our  deahngs  in  those 
wools  came  to  an  end. 

And  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  conclusion,  that  under 
any  form  of  duty,  or  \^athout  any  duty,  the  American  demand 
is  likely,  from  causes  quite  independent  of  the  question  of 
duty,  to  remain  centered  upon  the  best  bred  foreign  wools  of 
the  lightest  shrinkage  which  have  long  been  known  in  foreign 
markets  by  the  significant  name  of  "wools  suitable  for 
America." 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  matter  of  rightly  assessing 
and  fully  collecting  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wools  of  other  than 
"the  third  class."  The  fair  assessment  will  depend  on  the 
possibiUty  of  fixing  truly  the  invoice  values.  Were  the 
article  in  its  greasy  condition  (which  is  practically  under  the 
law  the  only  allowable  condition  for  importation)  a  thing 
whose  real  value  is  evident,  or  upon  which  so-called  experts 
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might  readily  and  surely  agree,  the  prima-facie  case  might  be 
promising.  But  this  is  not  the  fact,  and  those  familiar,  from 
experience,  with  the  article  will  agree  that  varying  conditions 
of  the  market  in  comparatively  short  periods,  coupled  with 
constant  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  clean  wool  to  be 
realized  from  a  given  amount  of  greasy  wool,  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  say  on  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of  wool  here, 
what  it  cost  at  its  point  of  origin,  within  a  margin  that  is 
so  safe  as  not  to  leave  an  important  profit  in  successful  evasion 
of  an  honest  declaration  of  the  facts. 

To  this  statement  the  answer  is  sometimes  given  that 
"wools  are  generally  sold  at  auction  abroad,  and  values  are 
thus  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  so  may  be  exactly 
determined  by  experts."  The  last  of  these  statements  we 
have  just  met;  let  us  examine  the  rest. 

It  is  not  true  outside  of  Australia,  London,  Liverpool  and 
Antwerp  that  wools  are  commonly  sold  at  auction  to  any 
extent.  Elsewhere  and  otherwise  the  sales  are  matters  of 
private  bargain,  as  in  this  country,  and  this  puts  a  great  part 
of  the  possible  importation  outside  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  officers  of  our  government.  And  as  for  the  wools  sold  at 
the  auctions  held  at  the  places  named  above,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  great  clips  of  Australia  are  divided,  not  only  between 
the  sales  in  London  and  those  in  the  home  markets,  Brisbane, 
or  Adelaide,  or  Sydney,  or  Port  Phillip,  or  Geelong,  but  are 
divided  among  successive  sales  in  the  same  market. 

Thus  parts  of  the  "Canowie"  clip  were  sold  in  Adelaide  as 
follows: 

November  2d,  1908.  November  16th,  1908. 

47  Bales  AA  Combing  H  lid.  21  Bales  AA  Comb.  Ewes  \2\d. 
44  Bales  1st  Combing  W  H  lOd.  16  Bales  AA  Comb.  Ewes  12id- 
44  Bales  1st  Combing  E  H  9|d.     13  Bales  1st  Comb.  Ewes  ll*d. 

34  Bales  1st  Comb.  Ewes  ll^d. 

27  Bales  1st  Comb-  Ewes  lOJd. 

Last  year  wool  of  the  same  description  from  the  same 
clip  brought  in  London  in  January,  1908,  13d.  to  IIM.  and  in 
March  lOd.  to  9W. 

A  year  ago  our  company  bought  some  of  the  "Plains"  clip 
at  different  dates,  in  Australia  and  in  London.  From  these 
instances  and  from  the  specimen  leaves  from  a  London  cata- 
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loguo  attticluul  hcrclo  (A)  it  will  be  .seen  how  iin|)()s.sil)lo  is 
the  problem  of  fixing  values  for  different  parcels  from  the 
same  clip  sold  on  different  days  or  even  on  the  same  day. 
(B)  Shows  our  i)urchase  of  three  parcels  of  the  clip  "TILL 
TILL"  at  a  sale  in  London  on  Dec.  5th,  1907— Lot  161  @  IS^d., 
Lot  162  @,  13d.,  and  Lot  163  (a).  12id.,  more  of  the  clip  being 
sold  on  other  days  at  varying  prices.  In  any  of  these  cases 
all  of  Ihc  lots  of  same  mark  might  be  invoiced  together  at  the 
low(>st  i)rice  paid  for  any  of  them,  or  even  at  a  lit^tle  less, 
without  risk  of  detection;  and  at  a  duty  of  60%  or  50%  or 
40%  the  evasion  of  the  honest  return  would  iimke  ;i  notable 
addition  to  the  profit  to  be  made  in  the  transaction.  But 
this  discussion  has  been  on  the  supposition  that  wools  would 
be  invoic(Ml  on  the  marks  of  the  stations  where  they  were 
grown,  yet  there  is  no  possible  way  of  securing  such  a  safe- 
guard. Wool  may  be  repacked,  may  be  mixed,  may  be 
bought  "uiiskirled"  and  then  bo  skirt(Ml  and  pack(>(l  as  "cas- 
ings" under  any  brand,  real  or  fanciful,  having  the  value 
materially  enhanced  thereby,  and  sent  from  any  port  in  the 
world  to  any  port  in  the  United  States.  Th(>  task  of  the 
appraisers,  with  all  the  help  they  might  derive  from  all  the 
catalogues  of  all  the  sales  and  from  all  the  ex])erts  within 
reach,  would  be  inii)ossible. 

(C)  Attached  is  a  catalogue  of  one  day's  sales  of  a  series 
in  London,  lasting  from  20  to  25  days.  It  contains  887  lot.'^, 
for  over  13,000  bales,  and  there  are  six  of  these  series  every 
year.  Add  to  this  the  catalogues  of  sales  held  in  Brisbane, 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  Geelong  and  in  New  Zealand  at  weekly 
intervals  from  the  beginning  of  their  si)ring  (October)  until 
some  time  in  February,  and  even  with  a  certainty  that  the 
original  station  marks  would  be  jjreserved,  the  condition 
would  be  hopeless  for  the  appraiser;  but  the  conditions  would 
invite  every  effort  to  hide  the  identity  of  wools,  by  the  material 
profit  involv(Hl  in  the  evasion  of  the  duties,  to  what  might 
seem  to  the  uninformed,  to  only  a  partial  extent.  As  for  the 
experts,  the  Government  will  lU'ver  i^ay  enough  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  small  numlxM-  of  experts,  who  are  in  great 
demand  by  the  mills,  for  the  necessary  technical  knowledge 
is  only  gain(>d  by  years  of  experience,  following  most  careful 
preparation. 
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The  possibility  of  fuirly  assossinK  and  rouily  colioctinf];  an 
ad  valorem  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  remote,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  changing  to  the  form  of  ad  valorem  duties  on 
wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes  would  open  an  inviting 
field  to  be  profitably  exploited  by  dishonest  men,  or  by  that 
class,  otherwise  fairly  honest,  who  think  that  "beating  the 
customs"  is  not  criminal. 

The  grower  of  domestic  wool  will  probably  give  athnilion 
to  any  proposition  that  removes  from  his  business  the  safe  and 
certain  protection  it  now  enjoys. 

All  the  wool  grown  in  this  country  nmst  continue,  under 
normal  conditions,  to  b(>  used  here;  and  what  more  is  ncicded 
foi"  t  he  machinery  here  must  continue  to  be  imported,  so  that 
the  duty  on  wool  is  a  sure  producer  of  revenue,  and  certain 
while  it  is  in  specific  form.  And  in  that,  form  there  is  no 
jKJssible  advantage  to  the  dishonest,  nor  risk  that  th(>  business 
may  sliji  away  from  tlie  honest  merchant  or  manufacturer  to 
those  willing  to  practise  fraud  on  the  (jovernment. 

C.  H.  Hardinq, 


Vice-Pres.  and  Treas. 
The  Erben-Hahding  Co. 


r,l2  ArriKlc  HiiildiiiK, 

I'liiliid.-lpliia,  ,Fiin.  r,tU,  1!)0'.). 


620  Atlantic  Avenuk, 
HoMTON,  .January  2."),  1009. 

.Mu.   William  Whitman',  Boston,  Mass. 

.My  dear  Mr.  Whitman:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the 
23d  inst.  I  have  given  the  question  of  ad  valorem  on  wool 
much  thought  since  you  talked  with  me  about  it.  I  find  it 
very  difficult  to  formulate  a  statement  which  would  cari-y 
conviction. 

Ev(>rv  lot  of  wool  varies  more  or  less  in  shrinkage  and 
under  an  ad  valorem  system,  each  lot  of  wool  would  vary 
somewhat  in  the  duty  imposed  under  an  ad  valorcjm  system, 
depending  upon  the  money  value;  of  tlu;  invoice.  Clothing 
wools  are  worth  less  than  combing  wools  per  scourerl  pound 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country.  There  is  usually  a  differ- 
ence in  value  of  at    least   10  cents  |)er  scoured  pound.     This 
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of  course,  would  allow  such  wools  to  come  in  at  a  less  rate  of 
duty  than  combing  wools  which  cost  more.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  any  general  statement  that  would  cover  the  case. 
Wool  varies  so  much  in  price  and  condition  and  many  other 
things  which  give  it  its  value  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  would 
apply. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  convincing  argument  to  any 
manufacturer  of  wool  in  this  country  who  thinks  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  would  be  beneficial  to  his  interest  would  be  to 
start  from  the  other  end.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Con- 
gress would  change  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  for  wool  and  permit 
specific  duties  to  remain  upon  wools  in  addition  to  an  ad 
valorem. 

If  these  woolen  manufacturers,  who  think  they  would  be 
benefited  by  an  ad  valorem  duty  allowing  them  to  purchase 
more  freely  of  foreign  grown  wools,  would  take  into  account 
what  they  would  lose  in  compensatory  duties,  I  think  they 
would  soon  discover  that  a  specific  duty  on  the  raw  material 
is  the  only  basis  for  a  claim  for  a  specific  duty  on  the  manu- 
factured article. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  the  only  customer  for 
American  grown  wools  and  prospective  customer  for  wools 
that  are  imported  into  this  country.  If  the  American  manu- 
facturers are  prosperous  the  wool  dealer  or  wool  importer  may 
do  a  profitable  business,  but,  if  from  a  faulty  construction  of 
tariffs  the  American  manufacturing  business  is  unprofitable 
then  the  wool  dealer  and  wool  importer  must  eventually  in 
some  measure  share  the  loss. 

As  an  importer  of  wool  I  can  readily  see  that  my  business 
could  be  much  enlarged  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool, 
but  if  the  manufacturing  end  suffers  from  are-adjustment  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis  as  it  surely  would,  the  increased  facility 
for  importing  would  not  be  beneficial,  and  it  seems  to  me 
the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the  manufacturer  who 
now  thinks  he  could  import  wools  for  his  own  use  direct 
under  an  ad  valorem  system  of  duties. 

I  enclose  two  circular  letters  from  Windeler  &  Company  of 
December  12th  and  23d,  1908.  From  these  you  can  perhaps 
get  as  clear  an  example  as  I  can  give  you  as  to  how  an  ad 
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valorem  duty  of  50%  would  operate  on  two  classes  of  wool 
which  are  most  desirable  for  use  in  this  country. 

Example  1. 

Port  Phillip  64's 

14d.  shrinking  50% 28c. 

Duty lie. 

Freight  and  Expenses l^^c. 

40i^c.  =r  81c.  clean,  scd.,  del'd  here. 

Example  2. 
Super  Cape  "Wool 

lid.  shrinking  50% 22c'. 

Duty lie. 

Freight  and  Expenses l^^c. 

341/^c.  ^69c.  clean,  scd.,  del'd  here. 

Example  3. 

Super  Natal  Shrink,  5756 

lOd 20c. 

Duty lie. 

Freight  and  Expenses H^c. 

32V^c.  =  75c.  clean,  scd.,  del'd  here 

Taking  ^'■Example  1  "  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  50%. 

14d 28c. 

Duty  50% 14c. 

Freight  and  Expenses l^c 

431/oc.  ^=  87c.  clean,  scd.,  del'd. 

Example  2. 

lid 22c. 

Duty  50% He. 

Freight  and  ^Expenses l^^c. 

34V2C.  =  69c.  clean,  scd.,  del'd. 

Exam,ple  3. 

lOd 20c. 

Duty  50% 10c. 

Freight  and  Expenses ,  I1/2C. 

SlVaC.  r=  73c.  clean,  scd.,  del'd. 
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This  is  probably  the  intention  of  the  men  who  are  advocating 
ad  valorem  duties,  i.  e.,  that  the  most  valuable  and  desirable 
wools  like  Australian  combing  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  than  the  inferior  and  less  desirable  wools;  such  as  can 
be  used  only  for  clothing  purposes  should  pay  less,  and  they 
may  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  their  own  satisfaction  as 
shown  in  the  examples  that  they  are  correct,  but  they  ap- 
parently fail  altogether  to  recognize  the  danger  of  disturbing 
the  compensatory  duty  on  their  goods,  and  the  skilful  manu- 
facturers of  Batley  and  Dewsbury  would  probably  give  them 
a  lesson  that  would  not  be  agreeable  in  the  art  of  making 
"cheap"  goods  if  they  were  allowed  to  send  such  goods  into 
this  country  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  matter  in  my  mind  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  small  coterie  of  wool  manufacturers,  who  are 
trying  to  make  a  stir  in  behalf  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool, 
do  not  represent  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  woolen 
manufacturers  of  this  country,  and  I  should  suppose  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  get  a  consensus  of  opinion  from  all 
of  those  manufacturers  of  this  country  who  use  the  carding 
process  in  making  their  goods  by  asking  them  the  direct 
question,  "  Are  you  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  specific 
duties  on  wool  with  the  compensatory  duty  on  goods  as  estab- 
lished under  the  Dingley  Bill  or  are  you  in  favor  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wool  and  a  compensatory  ad  valorem  duty 
on  goods?"  I  believe  you  would  get  answers  from  90%  of  the 
woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  favor  of  maintaining 
the  present  basis  of  adjustment  and  this  would  be  a  proper 
answer  to  the  statement  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  going 
before  Committees  of  Congress  that  are  supposedly  desirous 
of  getting  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  people  engaged  in 
the  business  under  discussion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  G.  Wright. 
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WiNDELER    &    Co. 

London,  23d  December,  1908, 

20  Basinghall  Street. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Wright,  Boston. 

We   have   sent   you    per  post   to-day    samples  of  wools  as  per 
following  particulars : 


Sample 
No. 

Mark. 

Bales. 

Description. 

Price. 

Remark. 

pence 

2 

o 

G'se  Super  Cape  Mount 

11 

50%  Est.  Yield 

3 

24 

"        «'          'i         " 

11 

50%    «' 

4 

Type   1 

24 

"        "       Corab.  Natal 

9Vi,  10 

45%    - 

5 

"      2 

24 

"        "           "         "• 

101/2 

48%    - 

6 

"      3 

24 

U                 l(                     11                  (i 

9y2, 10 

43%    " 

7 

"      4 

24 

<l          ((            11          11 

9,  9y2 

43%    " 

Delivered.  London. 
P.  S.  Terms. 
1%  to  us. 


W.  &  Co. 
Per  C.  A.  S. 


WlVDELER    &    Co. 

20  Basinghall  Street,  E.  C. 

London,  12th  Dec,  1908. 
Mr.  John  G.  AVright: 

We  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  below  our  estimate  of 
the  clean  cost,  duty  paid,  landed  in  U.  S.  A.,  of  superior 
Australasian  Wools  based  on  prices  realized  at  the  London 
Colonial  Wool  Sales. 


Quality. 

Grease  Price. 

Cost 
Clean. 

Quality. 

Grease 
Price. 

Cost 
Clean. 

Port  Phillip  708  ...   . 

15d. 

84c. 

Port  Phillip     568    ^ 

(Western)  64s     ..    . 

14 

. 82 Jc. 

-"         '•           608     1 

None 
offered. 

(Melbourne)    few 

S 

Western  o  ff  e  r  ed 

60b       

12i 

80c. 

"          46b 

Sydney  TOs 

14 

84c. 

New  Zealand  50/68 

12i 

63c. 

"       64s        

13^ 

82c. 

468 

Hi 

56,  57c. 

Queensland  64s  .... 

12^,  13 

79c. 

"            "          44b 

10^,11 

52c. 

Adelaide  608 

12 

78c. 

"            "           408 

9^ 

46c. 

Tasmanian  TOs     .... 

None  offered. 

36b 

8,  8| 

42c. 
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REMARKS. 

The  series  which  has  just  closed  was  marked  by  good  all 
round  competition  to  the  end,  all  sections  seeming  disposed 
to  operate,  though  the  Continent  and  Germany  especially 
were  the  largest  buyers.  Prices  for  the  better  classes,  both 
merino  and  crossbreds,  were  well  maintained,  but  towards  the 
finish  faulty  merinos  and  low  rough  crossbreds  gave  way  about 
five  per  cent. 

A  fair  number  of  American  buyers  were  here  and  with 
orders  in  the  market  we  estimate  that  about  12,000  bales  were 
taken  for  the  Unitedj  States,  some  figures  rather  exceeding 
this  quantity.  The  wools  bought  in  these  sales  are  mainly 
merinos,  the  selection?of  crossbreds  throughout  being  very 
different. 

W.  &  Co. 
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LETTER  OF  JOHN  BRUCE  McPHERSON,  SECRETARY,  TRANS- 
MITTING ESTIMATE  BY  GEN.  WILLIAM  F.  DRAPER  OF 
PROFITS  OF  WOOLEN  MANUFACTURERS  FOR  A  TEN-YEAR 
PERIOD. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  11,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chahinan  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  When  Mr.  William  Whitman  appeared  before 
your  committee  on  December  2,  to  present  the  case  of  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  the  country  in  the  pending  tariff  revision,  he 
referred  to  an  investigation  made  some  years  ago  by  Gen.  W^illiam 
F.  Draper,  which  shows  that  the  profits  of  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturing corporations  for  a  ten-year  period  averaged  only  about 
4.86  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 

Understanding  that  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  promised  to  send  you  the  list  of  the  corpora- 
tions quoted  by  JNIr.  Whitman,  I  take  pleasure  in  inclosing  for 
your  examination  the  list  as  compiled  by  General  Draper  and 
published  in  the  "  Social  Economist  "  for  September,  1892. 

Trusting  that  the  table  may  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  your 
consideration  of  this  intricate  question,  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Bruce  McPherson, 
Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

general  draper's  paper. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  net  profits  of  manufacturing  for  a 
given  time,  at  least  to  the  shareholders  in  manufacturing  com- 
panies, could  be  arrived  at  with  mathematical  accuracy.  If,  on 
the  first  of  January  of  any  given  year,  a  man  bought  a  given 
manufacturing  stock  at  the  market  price,  and  held  it  for  ten 
years,  received  all  the  dividends,  stock  or  otherwise,  paid  all  the 
assessments,  and  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years  sold  it  at  the 
market  price,  the  calculation  of  the  percentage  made  on  the  capi- 
tal that  he  invested  would  not  be  a  difficult  one.  By  adding 
together  all  the  corporations  whose  statistics  are  attainable  for 
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an  equal  length  of  time,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  give  a  fair 
average  of  the  profits  made  in  manufacturing  for  that  length  of 
time.  Improvements  or  depreciations  in  plant  are  elements 
which  enter  into  the  selling  price  of  the  various  stocks,  and  the 
selling  price  of  stocks  is  a  better  estimate  of  their  value  than 
any  mere  appraisal  of  the  property  upon  which  the  stocks  are 
based. 

I  have  made  some  investigations  as  to  the  dividends  paid  by 
manufacturing  stocks  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past 
ten  years,  with  results  which  will  doubtless  surprise  many.  Mr. 
Joseph  G.  Martin,  of  Boston,  has  issued  annually  a  statement  of 
fluctuations  in  bank,  insurance,  railroad,  manufacturing,  and 
other  stocks  and  bonds,  together  with  the  dividends  paid  by 
each.  In  his  manufacturing  lists  he  has  also  included  the  Fall 
River  manufacturing  companies.  From  those  lists  I  have  taken 
every  Massachusetts  company  mentioned  in  1882  for  which  fig- 
ures are  given  for  ten  years.  The  list  follows,  and  comprises 
65  companies  in  various  kinds  of  business,  including  the  cotton 
and  woolen  manufacture,  bleacheries,  belting,  and  machinery.  Of 
these  65  companies,  41  mentioned  immediately  below  have  main- 
tained the  same  capital  during  the  ten  years  from  1882  to  1892  : 


Appleton. 

Boston. 

Boston  Duck. 

Dwight. 

Hamilton  Cotton. 

Lawrence. 

Lowell  Machine. 

Massachusetts. 

Middlesex. 

Otis. 

Boott. 

Boston  Belting. 

Chicopee. 

Flint  Mill. 


Lancaster. 

Lowell. 

Lyman. 

Merrimack. 

Naumkeag. 

Pacific. 

Tremont  and  Suffolk. 

Chace  Mills. 

Fall  River  Manufactory. 

King  Philip. 

Mechanics. 

Metacomet. 

Pocasset. 

Robeson. 


Slade. 

Troy  Cotton  Mill. 

Thorndike. 

Crescent. 

Granite  Mills. 

Laurel  Lake. 

Merchants. 

Narragansett. 

Richard  Borden. 

Shove. 

Tecumseh. 

Union  Cotton. 

Weetamoe  Mills. 


The  5  following  have  stopped  during  the  ten  years 


Annawan  Mills. 
Fall  River  Merino. 


Montaup. 
Quequechan. 


Sandwich 
pany. 


Glass     Com- 
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The  7  following  have  had  their  capital  impaired  and  replaced 
during  the  ten  years  : 

Atlantic  Mills.  Lowell  Bleacliery.  Davol  Mills. 

Everett  Mills.  Washington  Mills.  Sagamore  Mills. 

Hamilton  Woolen  Mills. 

The  12  named  below  have  increased  their  capital  during  the 
ten  years : 

Arlington  Mills.  Barnaby  Manufacturing  Osborn  Mills. 

Border   City   Manufac-         Company.  Conanicut  Mills. 

turing  Company.  Fall  River  Bleacliery.  Globe  Yarn  Mills. 

Wampanoag  Mills.  Stafford  Mills.  Crystal      Spring     Bleach 

American   Linen    Com-  Barnard  Manufacturing        and  Dye  Company. 

pany.  Company. 

In  making  my  calculations  I  have  divided  the  companies  into 
two  groups  :  First,  the  41  that  have  gone  through  the  ten  years 
with  unchanged  capital ;  and,  second,  the  24  that  have  been 
unfortunate  or  put  in  additional  capital  during  the  same  time.  I 
have  also  made  a  calculation,  by  combining  these  two  sets  of  fig- 
ures, to  show  what  amount  of  interest  on  investment  a  man 
would  have  made  who  had  bought  the  stock  of  all  these  com- 
panies on  the  first  of  January,  1882,  and  sold  them  on  the  first 
of  January,  1892,  meantime  paying  in  all  the  money  that  was 
paid  in,  and  receiving  all  the  dividends  that  were  declared.  The 
results  for  the  41  companies  with  unchanged  capital  appear  on 
the  following  page. 

1  find  the  total  dividends,  f  24,420,913  for  ten  years  (which 
would  be  an  average  dividend  of  $2,442,091.30  per  year),  to  be 
6.58  per  cent  per  annum  of  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  of  the 
above  companies.  I  also  find  the  above  annual  dividend  to  be 
4.88  per  cent  of  the  average  selling  price  for  1882  and  1892, 
which  is  f49, 993,61 6.  I  also  find  that,  taking  the  price  at  which 
the  stocks  could  be  bought  January  1,  1882,  which  was  $55,496,- 
350,  and  the  price  at  which  the  stocks  could  be  sold  January  1, 
1892,  which  was  $44,490,883,  there  is  a  loss  in  the  selling  value 
during  the  ten  years  of  $11,005,467.  Deducting  this  from  the 
total  amount  of  dividends,  $24,420,913,  we  have  left  $13,415,446, 
as  the  net  income  for  the  ten  years  from  1882  to  1892,  which 
would  figure  2.68  per  cent  as  the  net  income  per  year. 

VOL.  XXXIX.,  NO.  I.  8 
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List   of   Companies  whose  Capital   has  not  changkd  during  the  Ten 
Years  from   1882  to  1892. 


Appleton 

Boott   

Boston  

Boston  Belting 

Boston  Duck 

Chicopee  

Dwight 

Flint  Mill 

Hamilton  Cotton. . . . 

Lancaster    

Lawrence    

Lowell  

Lowell  Machine  .... 

Lyman 

Massachusetts ...... 

Merrimack 

Middlesex 

Naumkeag 

Otis 

Pacific  

Tremont  and  Suffolk 

Thorndike 

('hace  Mills 

Crescent  Mills 

Fall  l^iver  Manufac- 
tory   

Granite  Mills 

King  Philip 

Laurel  Lake 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Metacomet  

Narragansett 

Pocasset   

Richard  Borden  .... 

Robeson 

Shove  

Slade 

Tecuniseh 

Troy  Cotton  Mill  . . . 

Union  Cotton 

Weetamoe 

Total 


Par  Value. 


.S(100,000 

1, -^00, 000 

800,000 

700,000 

;-i50,000 

1,000,000 

l,200.fi00 

.580,0(10 

1,800.000 

1,200.000 

l,oOO,000 

2  000. 000 

900.000 

1,470,000 

1,800,000 

2,500,000 

750,000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

2,500,000 

1.200.000 

450.000 

500,000 

500,000 

180.000 
400,000 
1,000.000 
400,000 
750,000 
800.000 
288.000 
400,000 
800.000 
800,000 
260,000 
550.000 
550,000 
500,000 
800,000 
750,000 
550,000 


$37,078,000 


Market  Value 
Jan.  1,  1882. 


8717,000 

•-'.580,000 

l,()GO.oOO 

1,225,000 

525,000 

1.900.000 

1,920,000 

406,000 

2,196.000 

2,700,000 

2,700.000 

2,101,775 

2,277,000 

1,719,900 

2,520,000 

4,600,000 

1,875,000 

1,890,000 

1,040,000 

4,750,000 

2,103,000 

495.000 

5^5,000 

400.000 

315,000 

1.310.800 

1,200,000 

376  000 

862.500 

1,000,000 

288,000 

400,000 

480,000 

680,000 

234,000 

577,500 

495,000 

660,000 

540,000 

1,374,375 

467,500 


Market  Value  ' 
Jan.  1,1892 


.$345,000 

1,620  000 

848.000 

1,422,750 

562,500 

900.000 

1,800,000 

609,000 

1,800,000 

1,866,000 

2.2.50,000 

1.833  333 

1,305,000 

970,200 

1,890,000 

2,625,000 

975.000 

1,590,000 

1,4^0,000 

4,187,500 

1.464.000 

540,000 

500,000 

175,000 

216,000 
960,00(( 

1,150.000 
448,000 
637,500 
960,000 
201,600 
388,000 

1,088.000 
780,000 
221,000 
632.500 
330,000 
512,500 
585,000 

1,575,000 
247,500 


5,496,350  $44,490,883 


Ten  Years' 
Dividends. 


$138,000 
924,000 
520,000 
749,000 
325  500 
600,000 

1,068,000 
342,200 
648,000 

1.020,000 

1. 36.-., 000 
803.023 
810,000 
558,600 

1,026,000 

1,600,000 
765,000 
802,500 
800,000 

2,125,000 
738,000 
342,000 
285,000 
167,500 

59,400 
612,000 
490.000 
216,000 
397,500 
480,000 

44,640 
230,000 
264,000 
368,000 
105,300 
294,250 
178,750 
322,500 
300,000 
1.357,500 
178,750 


.$24,420,913 


We  will  next  consider  the  figures  of  the  24  companies  above 
named  whose  capital  was  changed  or  whose  enterprises  were 
stopped  during  the  ten  years : 
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Their  total  par  value  January  1 ,  1882,  was $11 ,800,000 

Their  total  par  value  January  1,  1892,  was 14,875,000 

Or  an  average  par  value  for  the  time  of  13,337,500 

The  amount  of  dividends  paid  on  these  stocks  for  ten  years  was,  6,718,250 

The  amount  paid  in  was 6.135,000 

Leaving  an  excess  of  dividends  over  capital  paid  in  of 584,250 

for  the  ten  years,  or  $58,425  per  annum,  or  less  than  half  of  1 
per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  still  less  than  that  on  the 
average  selling  price.  Ascertaining  the  loss  or  difference  between 
the  selling  price  of  these  companies  January  1,  1882, 1514,828,375, 
and  the  selling  price  January  1,  1892,  $14,111,000,  we  find  it  to 
be  $717,375.  Deduct  from  that  the  margin  of  dividends  above 
payments,  $584,250,  and  it  will  appear  that  these  24  com- 
panies lost  $133,125,  besides  interest  on  their  capital  for  ten 
years. 

Now,  combining  the  two  sets  of  figures  we  find : 

That   the  65  companies  had   an   average  cai)ital   for  the    ten 

years  of $50,415,500 

That  tiie  selling  price  of  the  stocks  January  J,  1882,  was 70,324,725 

That  the  selling  price  January  1,  1892,  was 58,601.883 

That  the  total  dividends  paid  amounted  to 31,140,163 

That  the  amount  of  cash  paid  in  was 6,135  000 

Deducting  the  cash  paid  in  from  the  dividends  leaves 
$25,005,163  net  cash  received  by  stockholders,  or  an  average  of 
$2,500,516  per  annum.  This  is  equal  to  4.86  per  cent  on  the 
capital  stoc"k.  The  average  selling  price  ascertained  as  before 
was  $64,463,304.  On  this  sum  the  average  dividend  was  3.87 
per  cent.  The  loss  in  value  of  all  the  stock  for  the  ten  years 
was  $11,722,842.  Deducting  this  from  the  dividend  leaves 
$13,282,321,  or  2.06  per  cent  on  the  average  value  of  the  capital 
invested. 

The  change  in  value  of  the  manufacturing  stocks  may,  of 
course,  be  said  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  years  selected.  If 
the  selection  of  one  year  was  during  a  particularly  prosperous 
time,  and  the  selection  of  the  other  year  was  during  a  panic,  dif- 
ferences would  appear  which  would  not  be  normal.  So  far  as 
general  business  is  concerned,  however,  the  year  1892  is  reckoned 
as  good  as  the  year  1882,  and  the  comparison  of  those  two  years 
would  in  that  view  seem  to  be  a  fair  one.     Such  of  these  stocks 
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as  appear  in  Martin's  Report  for  1881  average  even  higher  than 
they  did  in  1882,  and  in  1880  somewhat  lower,  but  not  nearly  as 
low  as  in  later  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  continuous 
and  large  decrease  of  value  in  these  stocks,  amounting  to  sub- 
stantially 20  per  cent,  between  1882  and  1886,  and  a  moderate 
increase,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  remaining  value 
since  that  time. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  of  selling  price  at  different 
periods  that  these  corporations,  as  a  whole,  have  been  paying  out 
in  dividends  more  money  than  they  have  earned  during  the  past 
ten  years,  proper  depreciation  being  taken  into  account.  As  the 
average  dividend  paid,  saying  nothing  about  loss  of  selling  value, 
was  3.87  per  cent,  it  looks  as  though  either  these  great  corpora- 
tions have  been  particularly  unfortunate  during  the  last  ten 
years,  or  that  the  laborer  has  had  more,  rather  than  less,  than  his 
share  of  production,  so  far  as  these  industries  are  concerned. 

I  have  taken  the  average  of  industries,  successful  and  other- 
wise, because  with  material  at  standard  prices  and  labor  at  stand- 
ard rates  the  average  results  should  be  considered  rather  than 
those  exceptionally  favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  one  concern 
succeeds  better  than  another  in  the  same  business,  that  difference 
is  due  to  and  earned  by  the  management  of  that  concern.  If  in 
the  same  town,  in  the  same  business,  one  company  makes  con- 
tinuously 10  per  cent,  and  another  firm  5,  the  extra  5  per  cent  is 
due  to  some  qualities  in  the  direction,  and  not  due  to  the  laborers, 
who  are  continually  changed  while  the  same  results  continue. 

The  fact  is  that  labor  in  America,  by  its  increasing  intelli- 
gence and  organization,  has  to-day,  however  it  may  have  been  in 
the  past,  secured  its  full  share  of  production  if  not  more  than  its 
share. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS, 
SUBMITTED    FEBRUARY  10,  1909. 

BosTo^^,  Mass.,  February  9,  1909. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  Pommittee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  House  of  Representatives,   Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  an  assertion  as  old  as  the  protective  policy 
itself  that  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens  enables  the  manufac- 
turers to  heap  up  inordinate  profits  from  their  industry,  and  that 
their  business  is  and  always  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
in  the  world.  In  our  address  of  December  2,  1908,  before  your 
committee,  we  took  the  ground  that  the  wool  manufacture  as  a 
rule  had  yielded  only  a  moderate  rate  of  profit,  that  it  had  not 
proved  especially  attractive  to  investors,  that  stocks  of  corpo- 
rations engaged  in  the  industry  were  not  eagerly  sought  and  were 
rather  diliicult  to  dispose  of,  that  dividends  were  relatively  small, 
and  that  exceptional  cases  of  large  gains  had  been  due  to  accre- 
tions of  capital  during  a  long  series  of  years  remaining  uncapital- 
ized  —  that  is,  to  undercapitalization  or  to  extraordinary  skill  and 
good  fortune  in  management.  We  cited  the  fact,  brought  out 
upon  a  careful  inquiry  by  General  William  F,  Draper,  that  65 
representative  Massachusetts  manufacturing  corporations,  many 
of  them  textile  concerns,  had  made  in  a  decade  an  actual  profit 
on  the  par  value  of  their  stock  of  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent. 

We  submit  herewith  an  elaborate  analysis  prepared  by  J\Ir. 
Frank  A.  Ruggles,  statistician,  showing  the  average  annual  net 
earnings  of  a  large  number  of  New  England  textile  corporations, 
most  of  them  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  seven 
of  them  engaged  either  wholly  or  partly  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool.  This  analysis  covers  a  twenty-year  period,  and  we  believe 
that  it  is  in  many  ways  the  fullest  statement  of  the  kind  that  has 
thus  far  been  prepared.  It  will  be  observed  that  38  cotton 
manufacturing  companies  included  in  this  analysis  show  an 
average  net  return  of  6.38  per  cent  on  their  average  capital  stock, 
and  that  seven  companies  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton 
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manufacturing  show  an  average  net  return  of  7.08  per  cent  on 
their  average  capital  stock.  Considering  the  peculiar  hazards  of 
the  wool  manufacturing  industry  because  of  the  capricious 
changes  of  fashion,  requiring  frequent  alterations  in  machinery 
as  well  as  in  the  products  of  the  mills,  we  think  it  must  be  agreed 
that  these  are  no  more  than  reasonable  rates  of  profit,  no  more 
than  fair  compensation  to  the  manufacturers  for  the  risks  they 
run,  and  indeed,  no  greater  profits  than  are  derived  from  other 
manufacturing  industries  or  from  important  business  undertak- 
ings in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  19,  1908. 

Mr.  William  AVhitman,  Fresident  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers ,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  I  hand  you  condensed  and  detailed 
statistics  covering  the  financial  operations  and  stock  market 
fluctuations  for  the  past  twenty  years  of  forty-four  companies 
and  for  the  past  ten  years  of  one  company,  the  list  comprising 
thirty-eight  engaged  in  cotton,  three  engaged  in  wool,  and  four 
engaged  in  wool  and  cotton  together. 

This  list  of  companies  includes  all  of  those  whose  stocks 
have  been  bought  and  sold  with  reasonable  frequency  in  the 
Boston  market  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Accompanying  this  letter  are  three  compilations  marked  A, 
B  and  C  and  forty-five  separate  sheets  covering  in  detail  the 
record  of  each  company  by  single  years,  giving  capitalization, 
par  value  of  stock,  dividends  paid  and  record  of  public  sales  of 
stock  for  each  year,  the  high  and  low  quotations  being  taken. 

Common  stock  which  has  been  issned  as  a  bonus  with  preferred 
stock  is  omitted  from  these  compilations. 

Schedule  A  covers  the  operations  of  all  the  companies  for 
the  period  from  January  1,  1S89,  to  December  10,  1908,  and 
gives  the  average  capitalization  for  the  period,  the  average 
annual  net  return  after  deducting  losses  in  capital  from  divi- 
dends paid,  and  the  percentage  of  net  return  on  the  average 
capital  stock. 

From  Schedule  A  we  derive  the  following  results  : 

Forty-five  companies  with  an  average  capitalization  of 
$77,156,615  have  shown  an  average  net  return  for  twenty  years 
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of  $5,148,775  per  annum,  or  6.07  per  cent  on  the  average  capital 
stock. 

Five  of  these  companies,  three  engaged  in  cotton,  one  in  wool, 
and  one  in  wool  and  cotton  together,  with  an  average  capitaliza- 
tion of  $31,662,100,  have  shown  an  average  net  return  for  the 
twenty  years  of  $2,896,742  per  annum,  or  9.10  per  cent  on  the 
average  capital  stock. 

Excluding  these  five  companies,  the  remaining  forty  companies 
with  an  average  capitalization  of  $45,494,515  have  shown  an 
average  net  return  for  the  twenty  years  of  $2,252,033  per 
annum,  or  4.95  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Thirty -eight  cotton  companies  with  an  average  capitalization 
of  $45,209,247  have  shown  an  average  net  return  for  twenty 
years  of  $2,886,353  per  annum,  or  6.38  per  cent  on  the  average 
capital  stock. 

Seven  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton 
together,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $31,947,368  have 
shown  an  average  net  return  for  twenty  years  of  $2,262,422  per 
annum,  or  7.08  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Schedule  K  supplements  Schedule  A  by  giving  the  operations 
of  all  the  companies  in  two  decades  separately,  the  first  from 
1889  to  1898  and  the  second  from  1899  to  date. 

From  Schedule  B  we  derive  the  following  results  : 

Forty-four  companies  with  an  average  capitalization  of 
$53,022,875  during  the  decade  1889-1898  showed  an  average 
net  return  of  $3,243,573  per  annum,  or  6.12  per  cent  on  the 
average  capital  stock. 

Thirty-eight  companies  engaged  in  cotton,  with  an  average 
capitalization  of  $44,548,000  during  the  decade  1889-1898 
showed  an  average  net  return  of  $2,613,330  per  annum,  or  5.87 
per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Six  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  together, 
with  an  average  capitalization  of  $8,474,875  during  the  decade 
1889-1898,  showed  an  average  net  return  of  $630,243  per 
annum,  or  7.44  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Forty-five  companies  with  an  average  capitalization  of 
$78,883,830  during  the  decade  1899-1908  have  shown  an  average 
net  return  of  $5,341,485  per  annum,  or  6.77  per  cent  on  the 
average  capital  stock. 
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Thirty-eight  companies  engaged  in  cotton,  with  an  average 
capitalization  of  145,810,630  during  the  decade  1899-1908  have 
shown  an  average  net  return  of  .f  3,068,435  per  annum,  or  6.70 
per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Seven  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton 
together,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $33,073,200,  during 
the  decade  1899-1908  have  shown  an  average  net  return  of 
$2,273,050  per  annum,  or  6.87  per  cent  on  the  average  capital 
stock. 

Schedule  C  shows  the  market  selling  value  of  the  stocks  of 
all  the  companies  on  January  1,  1889,  July  1,  1899,  and  Decem- 
ber 10,  1908,  based  on  quotations  recorded  at  public  auction  sale 
in  Boston,  the  offerings  in  practically  every  case  consisting  of  a 
few  shares.  The  schedule  also  includes  additional  capital 
invested  during  the  period  and  the  total  dividends  paid. 

From  Schedule  C  we  derive  the  following  results  : 

The  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  forty-four  companies  on 
January  1,  1889,  was  162,798,850  and  on  July  1,  1899,  it  was 
$61,389,950,  showing  a  depreciation  of  $1,408,900.  There  was 
invested  in  these  companies  during  that  period  $2,270,000  of 
additional  capital,  so  that  the  total  depreciation  for  the  ten  years 
was  $3,678,900. 

The  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  forty-two  companies  on  July 
1,  1899,  was  $67,775,450  and  on  December  10,  1908,  it  was 
$117,683,200,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $49,907,750.  There 
was  invested  in  these  companies  during  that  period  $35,940,000  of 
additional  capital,  so  that  the  net  appreciation  was  $13,967,750. 

Excluding  from  this  last  compilation  the  stocks  of  four  com- 
panies, two  engaged  in  wool  and  cotton  together  and  two  engaged 
in  cotton,  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the  remaining  thirty- 
eight  companies  on  July  1,  1899,  was  $46,996,650,  and  on 
December  10,  1908,  it  was  $76,625,000,  showing  an  appreciation 
of  $29,628,350.  There  was  invested  in  these  companies  during 
that  period  $29,820,000  of  additional  capital,  so  that  the  com- 
parison actually  shows  a  depreciation  for  the  period  of  $191,650. 

The  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  forty-two  companies  on 
January  1,  1889,  was  $58,306,350,  and  on  December  10,  1908, 
it  was  $84,433,200,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $26,126,850. 
There    was    invested    in    these    companies    during    that    period 
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^13,210,000  of  additional  capital,  so  that  the  net  appreciation 
has  been  ^12,916,850,  an  average  of  $645,840  per  annum,  or 
about  1  1/8  per  cent  per  annum  appreciation  on  the  selling  price 
January  1,  1889. 

Excluding  fi-om  this  last  compilation  the  stocks  of  five  com- 
panies, three  engaged  in  cotton  and  two  in  wool  and  cotton 
together,  the  remaining  thirty-seven  companies  had  a  market 
valuation  of  $41,392,850  on  January  1,  1889,  and  of  $43,375,000 
on  December  10,  1908,  showing  an  appreciation  for  the  period 
of  $1,982,150.  There  was  invested  in  these  companies  during 
that  period  $6,190,000  of  additional  capital,  so  that  there  has 
been  a  net  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  these  thirty-seven 
companies  during  the  past  twenty  years  of  $4,207,850. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

Fkaxk  a.  Ruogles, 

/Statistician. 
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1»89-1»08. 

Average  capitalization ,   average  annual   net  return  after  deducting   losses 
from  dividends  paid,  and  percentage  of  return  on  average  capital. 


Compauy. 

Product. 

Capital. 

Net  Return. 

Per  Cent. 

^tna 

Wool. 

$-268,750 

$14,-250 

5.3 

Am.  Woolen  . 

Wool. 

•22,376,000 

1,566,250 

7.0 

Amory  .... 

Cotton. 

1,21-2,647 

90,630 

7.46 

Amo8keag2     . 

Cotton. 

4,143,000 

477,880 

11.53 

Androscoggin 

Cotton. 

1 ,000,000 

86,000 

8.6 

Appleton  .    .    . 

Cotton. 

517,500  3 

825 

Arlington     .    . 

Wool  and  cotton. 

2,76-2,438 

243,247 

"  8.8' 

Atlantic    .   .   . 

Cotton. 

1 ,000,000 

33,000 

3.3 

Bates     .... 

Cotton. 

1,160,000 

126,000 

10.86 

Boott     .... 

Cotton. 

1,140,000  3 

11,376 

Boston  Duck  . 

Cotton. 

350,000 

45,400 

13.o' 

Cabot     .... 

Cotton. 

7-24,000 

20,220 

2.8 

Chicupee  .    . 

Cotton. 

890,6253 

10,944 

Cocheco    .   .    . 

Cotton. 

1,-500,000 

15,000 

'  i.o' 

Coniinental     . 

Cotton. 

1,500,000 

7,500 

.5 

Dwight     .    .    . 

Cotton. 

1, -200, 000 

142,800 

11.9 

Edwards  . 

Cotton. 

1,021,250 

72,500 

7.1 

Evt-rett  ... 

Cotton. 

700,000 

34,350 

4.9 

Fisher    ... 

Cotton. 

472,.500 

27,100 

5.74 

Franklin    .    .   . 

Cotton. 

862,500 

24,500 

2.84 

Great  Falls 

Cotton. 

l;500,aOO 

149,250 

9.95 

Hamilton. . 

Cotton. 

1,800,000 

81,900 

4.55 

Hamilton  . 

Wool  and  cotton. 

1,000,000 

30,250 

3.02 

Hill         ... 

Cotton. 

980,000 

31,360 

3.2 

Jackson    .   .   . 

Cotton. 

600,000 

36,600 

6.1 

Lacoiiia     .    .   . 

Cotton. 

(Merged  w 

ith  Pepperell  in 

1899) 

Lancaster     .    . 

Cotton. 

1,140,000 

7,500 

.66 

Lawrence     .    . 

Cotton. 

1,218,750 

75,0ii0 

6.15 

Lockwood    . 

Cotton. 

l,80u,000 

92,700 

5.15 

Lowell  Bleachei 

y     . 

Cotton. 

335,000 

1,700 

.5 

Lyman  .... 

Cotton. 

1,470,000 

56,595 

3.85 

Mallche^ter 

Wool  and  cotton. 

2,066,180 

15,300 

.75 

Massachusetts 

Cotton. 

1,800,000 

101,700 

5.65 

Merrimack 

Cotton. 

2,930,000 

133,813 

4.57 

Middle.-<ex    .    . 

Wool. 

750,000 

30,;i75 

4.0 

Nashua 

Cotton. 

1,000,000 

79,250 

7.92 

Naumkeag 

Cotton. 

1,500,000 

56,250 

3.75 

Newmarket 

Cotton. 

745,000  3 

■23,800 

Otis 

Cotton. 

800,000 

79,-200 

9.9' 

Pacific   .       .   . 

Wool  and  cotton. 

2,725,000 

362,750 

13.3 

Pepperein    .    . 

Cotton. 

2,419,100 

489,862 

20.2 

Salmon  Falls 

Cotton. 

600,000 

18,300 

3.05 

Thorndike 

Cotton. 

629,875 

47,138 

8.9 

Treraonl  &  Suffolk 

Cotton. 

1,672,500 

121,600 

7.27 

York 

Cotton. 

975,000 

70,800 

7.26 

Grand  total 

$77,156,615 

$5,148,775 

6.67 

'  Includes  Laconia  for  entire  period. 
■^  Wool  and  cotton  since  purchase  of  Manchester  in  1905. 
'  Loss. 

Xote.  —  Operations  of  Amory  and  Manchester  are  for  seventeen  years  and  American 
Woolen  since  organization  in  1899. 
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B. 

Average    capitalization    and   average   annual   net   return  after  deducting 
losses  from  dividends  paid,  1889-1898  and  1899-1908. 


Company. 


^tna 

Am.  Woolen  .  .  . 
Amory  .  ... 
Amoskeag  .  . 
Androscoggin  .  . 
Appleton  .... 
Arlington  .... 
Atlantic     ... 

Bates      

Boott 

Boston  Duck  .  .  . 
Cabot     ... 

Chicopee 

Cocheco        .    .   . 
Continental  .... 

Dwight 

Edwards 

Everett 

Fisher        .... 

Franklin 

Great  Falls  .... 
Hamilton  (C)  . 
Hamilton  (W)    .   . 

Hill        

Jackson 

Laconia 

Lancaster  .... 
Lawrence  .... 
LockwooH  .  .  . 
Lowell  Bleachery 
Lyman  .... 

Manchester  ... 
Massachutietts  .  . 
Merrimack  .... 
Middlesex    .... 

Nashua     

Naurakeag  .... 
Newmarket     .  .   . 

Otis        

Pacific       

PepperelP  .... 
Salmon  Falls  .  .  . 
Thorndike  .... 
Tremont  &  Suffolk 
York • 


Total  , 


1889-1S08. 


$250,000 


1,350 

4,000 

1,U00 

585 

1,974 

1,000 

1,120 

1,200 

350 

648, 

1,000 

1,.500 

1,.500 

1,2110 

942, 

700. 

445, 

1,000, 

1,.500. 

1,800, 

1,000, 

980, 

600, 

1,0(10, 

1,-110, 

1,312, 

1,800, 

400, 

1,470, 

2,000, 

1,800, 

2,500, 

750, 

1,000, 

1,500, 

800, 

800, 

2,500, 

1,200, 

600, 

450, 

1,395, 

900, 


000 
,000 
,0U0 
,000  = 

,8;5 

,000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 

,000 
,.500 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 


$53,022,875 


$9,000 


98.550 
306,000 
79,000 
34,050 
122,493 
39,000 
82,800 
64,200 
56,500 
12,040 
45,000 
30,000 

134,400 
72,400 
27,400 
25,700 
60,000 

118,500 
75,600 
35,000 
31.360 
33,600 
71,500 
64,800 
24,750 
88,200 
22.800 
49,980 

144,000 
95,400 

140,000 
47,250 
69.500 
55,.500 
24,400 
78,400 

272,500 

222,000 
25,800 
41,400 

128,700 
52,200 


$3,243,573 


18O9-1908. 

Capital. 

Net  Return. 

$287,500 

$19,500 

22,375,000 

1,566,250 

1,016,430 

79,070 

4,286,000 

649,760 

1,000,000 

93,000 

450,000 

32,400 

•      3,550,000 

364,000 

1.000,000 

27,000 

!           1.200,000 

169,200 

1 ,080,000  2 

86,952 

,              350,000 

34,300 

!          800,000 

28.400 

781,250  2 

66,887 

1,500,000 

1,500,000 

15,000 

1,200,000 

151,200 

1,100,000 

7 -',600 

700,000 

41,300 

.500,000 

29,500 

725,000  2 

11,000 

1,500,000 

180,000 

1,800.000 

88,200 

1,000,000 

25,500 

980,000 

31.360 

600,000 

39,600 

(Merged  with 

Pepperell) 

1,080.000  2 

49,800 

1.126,000 

125,250 

1,800,000 

97.200 

270.000  2 

19,400 

1,470,000 

63,210 

2,160,700  2 

168,700 

1,800,000 

108,000 

3,360,000 

127,626 

750,000 

13..500 

1,000,000 

89,000 

1,500,000 

57,000 

690,000  2 

72,000 

800,000 

80,000 

2,950.000 

453.000 

2,638,200 

597,724 

600,000 

10,800 

608,750 

52,875 

1,950,000 

114,600 

1,050,000 

89,400 

$78,888,830 

$3,341,485 

1  Includes  Laconia  in  the  second  decade. 

2  Loss. 

yote.  — American  Woolen  was  organized  in  1899.    Amory  and  Manchester  figures  for 
second  decade  cover  seven  years  to  purchase  by  Amoskeag. 
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C. 

Selling  value  of  stock  January  1,  18S9,  July  1,  1S99,  and  December  10, 
190S,  based  oti  market  quotations;  additional  capital  invested  and 
dividends  paid. 


Company. 


-<Etna 

Am.  Woolen  .  . 
Araory  .  .  .  . 
Amoskeag  .... 
Androscoggin  .  . 
Appleton  .... 
Arlington  .... 
Atlantic  .... 

Bates 

Boott 

Boston  Duck     .   . 

('abot       

Chicopee     .... 

Coclieco 

Continental    .   .   . 

Dwight       

Edwards  .  .  . 
Everett    ... 

Fisher 

Franklin  .... 
Great  Falls  .  .  . 
Hamilton  (C)  .  . 
Hamilton  (W)   .    . 

Hill 

Jackson 

Laconia 

Lancaster  .... 
Lawrence  .... 
Lockwood  .... 
Lowell  Bleachery 
Lyman  .... 
Manchester  .  .  . 
Massachusetts  .  . 
Merrimack  .  .  . 
Middlesex  .   . 

Nashua 

Naumkeag  .  .  . 
Newmarket    .    .    . 

Otis 

Pacific 

Pepperell  •      ... 
Salmon  Falls     .   . 
Thorndike  .    .    .  *. 
Tremont  &  Suffolk 
York 

Total    .... 


Market  Selling  Value  of  Stock. 


Jan.  1,  1889.     July  1, 1899.    Dec.  10, 1908 


$227,500 

1,552,500 

7,560,000 

1,300,000 

420,000 

1,380,000 

1,000,000 

1,130,000 

1,602,000 

680,000 

420,000 

l,0UO,000 

1,260,000 

450,000 

1,716,000 

772,500 

700,000 

520,000 

940,000 

1,500,000 

1,620,000 

970,000 

818,300 

594,000 

1,212,500 

1,680,000 

2,287,500 

1,764,000 

532,000 

940,800 

2,940,000 

2,070,000 

•J,950,0U0 

1,125,000 

1,180,000 

1,485,000 

560,000 

1,480,000 

3,875,000 

2,886,000 

460,000 

542,250 

1,536,000 

1,260,000 


$62,798,850 


$162,500 

10,000,000 

1,714,500 

7,000,000 

1,160,000 

461,750 

2,625,000 

600,000 

1,560,000 

960,000 

487,500 

440,000 

900,000 

681,000 

330,000 

2,064,000 

1,881,000 

588,000 

500,000 

1,030,000 

2,295,000 

1,380,600 

510,000 

401,800 

597,000 

(Included  in 

1,350,000 

945,000 

1,314,000 

312,000 

955,500 

1,900,000 

1,800,000 

2,800,000 

862,500 

1,270,000 

1,020,000 

24t),000 

1,360,000 

5,275,000 

5,878,800 

350,000 

472,500 

2,055,000 

900,000 


$71,389,950 


$375,000 
33,250,000 

(ciold) 

16,128,000 

1,5.50,000 

607,500 

8,400,000 

650,000 

2,700,000 

1,000,000 

650,000 

640,000 

475,000 

600,000 

900,000 

2,424,000 

1 ,265,000 

980,000 

500,000 

550,000 

2,700,000 

1,440,000 

650,000 

588,000 

582,000 

Pepperell) 

810,000 

1,812,500 

1,890,000 

280,000 

1,543,500 

(Sold) 

2,160,000 

2,502,500 

262,500 

1,220,000 

1,575,000 

300,000 

1,440,000 

9,000,000 

7,530,200 

220,000 

1,012,500 

2,000,000 

2,520,000 


Additional 
Capital. 


$117,683,200     $38,210,000 


$125,000 
25,000,000 


3,520,000 


300,000 
3,500,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 


320,000 
400,000 


350,000 
100,000 


300,000 

100,000 
2,000,000 
l!650,000 

520,000 

225,000 
600,000 


Dividends. 


$285,000 

15,662,500 

1,776,200 

9,557,600 

1,720,000 

433,500 

4,864,925 

660,000 

2,520,000 

972,480 

908,000 

524,400 

681,125 

300,000 

150,000 

2,856,000 

1,450,000 

687,000 

542,000 

990,000 

2,985,000 

1,638,000 

605,000 

638,400 

732,000 

1,050,000 
2,250,000 
1,854,000 

334,000 
1,131,900 
1,897,000 
2,034,000 
2,676,250 

607,500 
1,585,000 
1,125,000 

244,000 
1,584,000 
7,255,000 
9,797,240 

366,000 

940,275 
2,432,000 
1,416,000 


$94,718,295 


'  Includes  Laconia  except  as  to  market  value  January  1,  1889. 


Lo-ises. 
Appleton,  $450,000;   Boott,   $1,200,000;   Cabot,  $120,000;  Chicopee,  $900,000;   Franklin, 
$500,000;  Lancaster,  $900,000;  Lawrence, $750,000;  Lowell  Bleachery,  $300,000;  Manchester, 
$1,500,000;  Newmarket,  $720,000.     Total,  $7,340,000. 
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SALES    OF    WOOLEN    MILLS    BY    AUCTION. 

In  the  statement  above  it  will  doubtless  be  observed  that  the 
cotton  manufacturing  corporations  whose  careers  are  followed 
through  the  twenty-year  period  far  outnumber  the  wool  manu- 
facturing corporations.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  more  cotton  than  woolen  mills  in  existence,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  originally  the  woolen  mills  were  most  of  them  owned  by 
individuals,  but  that  with  the  development  of  the  industry  the 
mills  are  now  necessarily  coming  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
corpoi-ations,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that  the  woolen  mills  of 
New  England  have  had  a  harder  struggle  to  live,  and  have  ex- 
perienced many  more  vicissitudes  than  have  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing companies.  If  profits  were  inordinately  large  in  wool 
manufacturing  the  ownership  and  management  of  these  estab- 
lishments would  not  change  so  rapidly  as  they  have  been  chang- 
ing. It  is  a  usual  practice  in  New  England,  when  for  one  reason 
or  another  mills  can  no  longer  be  run  advantageously,  to  have 
them  sold  at  public  auction  to  new,  more  confident  and  perhaps 
more  resourceful  owners  and  managers. 

EARNINGS    ON    SALES. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  earnings  already  given  shows  these 
profits  as  based  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corporations.  There 
is  another  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  measuring  the  profits  of 
an  industry  —  the  net  earnings  on  the  total  sales.  We  submit 
three  statements  from  public  accountants  who  have  examined  the 
books  of  three  large  wool  manufacturing  corporations,  one  of 
which  has  made  in  recent  years  an  average  of  5.2  per  cent  upon 
its  sales,  the  second  2.03  per  cent,  and  the  third  2.06  per  cent. 
Here  again  there  is  proof  from  the  records  of  actual  business  that 
the  wool  manufacture  under  present  tariff  and  other  conditions  is 
by  no  means  an  inordinately  profitable  industry,  and  that,  as  we 
have  already  urged  before  your  committee,  any  reduction  in  its 
rate  of  profit  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  industry  to  main- 
tain the  present  rate  of  wages  and  to  return  dividends  that  would 
insure  either  the  infusion  of  new  capital  or  the  retention  of  capital 
now  employed. 
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Robert  J.  Dysart, 

Public  Accountant. 

Expert  on  Corporation  and  Partnership  Affairs. 

Merchants  Bank  Building,  28  State  St. 
Boston,  January  11,  1909. 
Mr.    William    Whitman,   President    National    Association    of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :     I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporation  in 
New   England    engaged   chiefly    in  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
dress  fabrics  and  other  worsted  goods,  and  find  that  during  the 
period  covering  ten  years  ending  November  30,  1908,  the  average 
yearly  sales  amounted  to  $8,875,105.64,  on   which  amount  the 
average  yearly  net  earnings,  after  deducting  interest  on  the  capi- 
tal   employed,  and  proper  allowance  for  depreciation  on  plant, 
amounted  to  f  461,550.31,  or,  in  other  words,  5.2  per  cent  of  the 

sales. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Egbert  J.  Dysart, 

Felloiv 

American  Association  Public  Accountants. 

Fellow 

Incorporated  Public  Accountants  Massachusetts. 

George  R.  Lawton, 

Certified  Public  Accountant, 

57  North  Main  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass., 

P.O.  Box  159. 

January  23,  1909. 
William  Whitman,  Esq.,  President  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporation  in 
New  England  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and 
woolen  goods,  and  find  that  during  the  period  covering  eight  and 
three-quarters  years  ending  December  31,  1907,  the  aggregate 
sales  amounted  to  $346,966,141.63,  of  which  amount  the  net 
earnings,  after  deducting  interest  on  preferred  capital  and  sur- 
plus employed,  a  5  per  cent  allowance  for  depreciation  on  plants, 
amount  to  $7,067,622.52,  or,  in  other  words,  2.03  per  cent  of  the 

sales. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  E.  Lawton, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
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February  1,  1909. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  President  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  3fass. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  examiued  the  books  of  a  corporation  in 
New  England  engaged  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp 
coat  linings,  worsted  dress  fabrics  and  other  worsted  goods,  and 
find  that  during  the  period  covering  nine  years  and  eleven  months 
ending  November  30,  1908,  the  average  yearly  sales  amounted 
to  ^1,564,426.35,  on  which  amount  the  average  yearly  net  earn- 
ings, after  deducting  interest  on  the  capital  employed,  amounted 
to  $32,197.54,  or,  in  other  words,  2.06  per  cent  of  the  sales. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Stumpfel, 

Public  Accountant. 

wages  and  cost  of  operation. 

A  very  important  statement  as  to  the  difference  in  wages  and 
cost  of  operation  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Julius  Forstmann 
of  the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Company,  Passaic,  N.J.  Mr.  • 
Forstmann  has  had  valuable  practical  experience  as  a  wool  manu- 
facturer in  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and  is,  there- 
fore, qualified  to  speak  with  unusual  authority.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  recent  German  Tariff  Commission.  Mr.  Forstmann 
states  that  he  is  paying  $2.25  here  in  this  country  for  the  same 
work  for  which  a  German  mill  hand  received  $1.00,  and  that  the 
cost  of  erecting  and  installing  a  mill  in  the  United  States  is 
50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe.     His  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Co. 

Passaic,  N.J.,  January  8,  1909. 
Mr.  William  Whitman,  President  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir  :  Confirming  my  telegram  of  the  6th  in  reply  to 
your  letter  of  the  5th  inst.,  I  have  to-day  forwarded  to  your 
address  by  Adams  Express  a  package  containing  samples  of  wool 
and  woolen  cloths  which  taken  together  with  the  memoranda 
herewith  enclosed  will,  I  believe,  serve  to  answer  your  question  as 
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to  the  proportionate  quantities  of  scoured  and  unscoured  wool 
that  are  required  to  produce  a  certain  quantity  of  cloth. 

As  to  the  difference  in  the  scale  of  ivages,  I  have  carefully 
compared  the  list  of  wages  paid  to  our  workmen  in  Germany,  and 
find  that  for  the  same  work  done  here  in  Passaic  we  have  to  pay 
125  to  150  per  cent  higher,  in  other  words  —  for  the  same  work 
for  which  a  German  mill  hand  received  $1.00  we  have  to  pay 
here  f  2.25  to  f  2.50. 

Furthermore  the  mill  people  of  Europe  have  for  the  most  part 
inherited  and  acquired  a  certain  proficiency  in  their  respective 
line  of  work,  having  been  employed  through  several  generations 
in  the  same  capacities,  whereas  the  American  manufacturer  has 
no  such  advantages  and  is  obliged  to  educate  almost  all  of  his 
working  people. 

The  cost  of  erecting  and  installing  a  mill  in  the  United  States 
is  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  same  can  be  done  for  in  Europe. 

The  money  rates  are  generally  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in 
the  United  States,  which  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  cost 
of  production  to  the  advantage  of  the  European  manufacturer. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  great  distance  of  European  manufacturers  from  this 
market  and  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  transportation,  which 
prevents  a  quick  delivery  of  merchandise,  the  present  tariff  would 
prove  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  woolen  industry ;  and 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  disadvantage  to  the  importer 
is.  being  gradually  reduced  by  the  increased  efficiency  of  means 
of  transportation. 

One  very  important  reason  why  the  American  woolen  manu- 
facturer requires  protection  is  the  fact  that  he  depends  entirely 
upon  the  home  market,  whereas  to  the  European  manufacturer 
the  whole  world  is  open  and  in  the  event  of  business  depression 
in  one  market,  he  can  send  his  wares  to  any  other,  while  the 
American  has  no  alternative  but  to  reduce  production  or  perhaps 
close  down  his  mill  entirely. 

In  proportion  to  the  general  expenses  of  living  the  cost  of 
woolen  clothing  worn  by  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  is  lower  than  in  Europe.  My  explanation  of  this  is  that 
the  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  cloth  by  producing  in  large  quantities,  and  the  same  methods 
are  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  garments,  which 
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has  reached  a  position  far  ahead  of  the  same  kind  of  business  in 
Europe. 

Hoping  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  you,  I  remain, 
with  kind  regards. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Julius  Forstmann. 

a  comparison  of  philadelphia  and  bradford. 

Another  important  statement  based  upon  data  procured  from 
both  sides  of  the  ocean  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  President 
of  the  Erben-Harding  Company  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Erben 
states  that  the  wages  paid  in  making  worsted  yarns  on  the  Brad- 
ford system  in  this  country  are  more  than  twice,  as  high  as  the 
wages  paid  for  similar  work  in  Bradford,  England,  that  the  wages 
in  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Poland  are  far  lower,  even, 
than  British  wages,  and  that  the  present  tariff  protection  on 
yarns  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  the  home  manu- 
facturer. 

Mr.  Erben  presents  in  great  detail  the  elements  of  material 
and  wages  that  enter  into  the  costs  of  production  of  worsted 
yarns.  He  enjoys  exceptional  opportunities  for  ascertaining 
these  costs  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  —  opportunities  denied,  as 
a  rule,  to  American  manufacturers  and  seldom  or  never  available 
to  official  representatives  of  the  Government.  We  regard  Mr. 
Erben's  statement  as  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  bespeak  for 
it  the  most  careful  consideration  of  your  committee.  It  will  be 
observed  that  appended  to  it  is  an  exact  comparative  statement 
of  the  wages  of  worsted  mills  in  Bradford,  England,  and  in 
Philadelphia,  and  appended  also  is  a  statement  of  prices  of  wool 
tops  in  Bradford  and  of  prices  paid  for  wool  in  Australia  by 
European  manufacturers  and  also  by  the  Erben-Harding  Com- 
pany. 

The  Erben-Harding  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

January  4,  1909. 

Mr.    William    Whitman,    President   National    Association  of 

Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitman  :  The  cost  of  making  worsted  yarns  on 

the  Bradford  system  in  our  plant  (which  is  almost  exclusively 
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devoted  to  spinning  fine  counts  from  Australian  Merino  wools), 
compared  to  cost  in  Bradford,  is  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  wage  schedule  in  our  plant  and  that  in  Bradford.  From  the 
wage  schedule  attached  hereto,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  wages  are 
225  per  cent  of  the  Bradford  schedule.  In  actual  fact,  this 
difference  is  greater  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  output  of  worsted  machinery  in  this  country  is  not  any 
greater  if  as  great  as  that  in  Bradford  for  various  reasons. 
Among  these  are  climatic  conditions,  that  of  England  being  much 
more  advantageous  owing  to  the  humidity  being  nearer  uniform 
with  not  so  wide  a-  range  in  temperature.  This  permits  the 
spindles  at  all  times  to  be  run  to  give  the  maximum  production, 
whereas  with  us,  owing  to  excessive  dryness  or  the  reverse,  high 
winds,  etc.,  we  are  often  compelled  to  decrease  the  speed  of  our 
spindles  or  add  twist  in  order  to  get  a  good  spin  and  thus  lower 
our  production  with  a  consequent  increase  of  cost  of  production. 
At  no  time  can  the  machinery  in  this  country  be  run  at  a  higher 
speed  than  in  Bradford. 

The  operatives  in  Bradford  mills  are  far  more  expert,  with  a 
consequent  result  in  their  yarns  having  less  imperfections  than 
those  made  on  identically  similar  machinery  in  this  country, 
with  a  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  not  hav- 
ing to  pay  high  wages  to  examine  yarns  much  more  carefully  to 
remove  various  imperfections  made  through  careless  and  ineffi- 
cient workmanship.  The  operatives  in  Bradford  stay  at  one 
branch  of  industry,  whereas  the  mills  in  this  country  are  con- 
tinually having  employees  shifting  from  the  spinning  mills  to 
weaving  mills,  knitting  mills,  and  other  industries,  thus  compara- 
tively few  arriving  at  that  expertness  that  is  attained  by  the 
majority  of  those  in  Bradford. 

For  a  spinning  plant  (by  this  is  meant  one  in  which  the 
scouring,  carding,  combing  and  subsequent  operations  are  carried 
on)  of  a  given  number  of  spindles,  using  the  same  wools  and 
spinning  the  same  counts  of  yarns,  the  Bradford  mills  would 
employ  a  less  number  of  operatives,  and  though  the  wage 
schedule  attached  hereto,  and  the  percentage  of  wages  paid  here 
and  abroad  (225  to  100)  is  based  on  exactly  the  same  number  of 
employees,  the  actual  difference  would  be  nearer  250  to  100  than 
225  to  100 ;  by  this  is  meant  the  wage  cost  on  a  pound  of  yarn 
here  would  be  21/2  times  that  of  Bradford  and  not  2^4  times. 
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All  other  expenses  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  making  yarns  are 
greater  than  in  Bradford,  buildings,  machinery,  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  office  expenses,  selling  expenses,  etc. 

By  referring  to  the  table  attached  hereto,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  cost  of  making  yarns  from  Australian  Merino  Grease  wools 
is  as  follows : 


-/60 

%8 
740 
%6 
2/m 


An  average  of 


Bradford. 

Our  Plant. 

5(  Bradford. 

2OV2  c. 

49  C. 

239 

171/2  c. 

42 V2  c. 

243 

15y3  c. 

38  c. 

248 

14  c. 

36  c. 

257 

131/3  c. 

32^2  c. 

244 
246 

The  yarn  schedule  under  the  present  bill  is  only  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  home  manufacturer  (reference  now  is  only  made 
to  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  Jfi  per  cent)  for  the  difference  in  cost 
of  manufacturing  fine  counts  as  specified  above  from  fine  Aus- 
tralian wools,  the  only  class  of  yarns  of  which  our  company  has 
sufficient  knowledge  to  speak  intelligently. 

Take  a  70  top  (70  designates  the  quality)  as  sold  in  Bradford 
in  October,  1908  (and  for  which  the  Bradford  manufacturer 
could  have  purchased  wools  in  the  October  sales  to  duplicate  his 
sales),  at  Sl^^^o  cents,  and  deducting  combing  charges  4%  cents, 
we  have  material  in  top  cost  4665,/^yy  cents,  and  for  material  in 
yarn,  48  cents.  For  the  various  counts  this  would  make  the  cost 
(see  Table  of  Costs  of  Manufacturing) 


In  Bradford, 

of  %o. . .  .48  c.  +  20y2  c.  =  68V2  c. 
2^8. . .  .48  c.  +  171/2  c.  —  651,1.  c. 
2/40. . .  .48  c.  +  151/3  c.  =:  63Mt  e. 
%r>....48  c.  +  14  c.      =  62  c. 
%o....48  c.  +  131/sc.  =  6I1/3C. 


In  onr  Plant  without  Duty  on  Wool, 
2„'jo....48  c.  +  49  c.      =  97  c. 
2/48. ..  .-tS  c.  +  421/2  c.  =  901/2  c. 
2/4o....48  c.  +  38  c.      :=  86  c. 
2/36....48  c.  +  36  c.      =  84  c. 
2/30. . .  .48  c.  +  32y2  c.  —  8O1/2  c. 


makes 


40  Per  Cent  Duty  on  Bradford  Prices 


for  2, 


760- 
2/48. 
2/40. 


.68V2  c.  +  27.4  =  95.9. 
.65^2  c.  +  26.2  =:  91.7. 
.631/3  c.  +  25V3=:  88.7. 
.62  c.  +24.8  =  86.8. 
.6I1/3C.  +  24.5  =.  85.8. 
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The  above  proves  conclusively  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40 
per  cent  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  the  home  manu- 
facturer. 

With  fine  Australian  wools  on  a  lower  level  of  prices  a  duty  of 
40  per  cent  would  barely  be  adequate  to  make  up  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  manufacturing. 

From  the  table  of  costs  of  material  attached  hereto,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  European  manufacturer  is  at  a  great  advantage  in 
the  purchase  of  his  raw  material. 

We  are  compelled  to  purchase  wools  that  give  a  high  yield, 
and  these  high  yields  make  it  seem  as  if  three  times  the  wool 
duty  on  scoured  wools  per  pound  was  much  more  than  what  our 
manufacturers  required.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  how- 
ever, that  when  we  were  paying  respectively  62%,  o8l^,  and 
52y2  cents  for  qualities  70,  64  and  58  on  a  scoured  basis  —  no 
duty  figured  —  the  European  manufacturers  at  the  same  sales 
were  buying  wools  of  similar  character  and  quality  all  of  10 
cents  per  pound  less  on  a  scoured  basis.  Take  the  price  of  tops 
in  Bradford  in  October,  1908  (see  table),  and  these  prices 
included  the  cost  of  making,  at  the  same  time  (October,  1908) 
wools  were  being  purchased  in  Australia  at  prices  that  enabled 
the  European  manufacturer  to  sell  at  these  low  prices,  yet, 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  wools,  low  yields,  etc.,  thoiujh  our 
Comyany  had  orders  in  Australia  not  a  bale  was  purchased  for 
our  account. 

This  may  be  used  as  an  argument  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool,  but  when  it  is  known  that  under  such  a  duty  wools  could  be 
invoiced  at  the  lowest  price  of  the  sales,  with  no  way  to  deter- 
mine what  special  lots  were  forwarded  to  this  country,  it  would 
open  w^de  the  door  for  false  invoicing.  The  December  sales  in 
Australia  were  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  October  sales,  and  the 
dishonest  importer  would  have  a  large  profit  and  could  undersell 
the  honest  importer.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the 
dishonest  importer  from  repacking  high  yielding  wools  in  the 
bagging  that  originally  contained  a  low  yielding  wool  and 
invoicing  it  under  the  marks  and  prices  paid  for  the  low  yielding 
wools,  with  very  little  chance  of  detection. 

Reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  three  times  the  wool 
duty  on  scoured  wools  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  equalize  the 
cost  on  scoured  basis.     Quality  64  to  67,  purchased  by  the  Euro- 
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pean  manufacturers  in  the  December  sales  at  50%  c.  costs  with 
33  c.  duty  added  83%  c.  and  our  company  had  to  pay  82  c.  to 
84  c.  for  wools  of  a  similar  quality  and  character. 

The  only  exception  is  super  warp  wools  of  exceeding  fineness, 
of  which  there  is  only  a  very  limited  quantity  at  any  time,  and 
for  which  competition  is  so  keen  that  prices  have  no  relation  to 
their  intrinsic  value  except  for  some  special  work. 

Regarding  the  specific  duty  on  yarns,  3i/^  times  the  wool  duty 
is  required  by  the  home  manufacturer. 

Figuring  only  on  material,  the  yarn  (the  cost  of  making  not 
included)  made  from  wools  purchased  by  European  manufac- 
turers in  the  Australian  December  sales  would  cost  for  material 
onlij  on  lower  range  of  prices  : 

Quality  G7  to  74 58  c. 

64  "  67 5IV2C. 

64 491^2  c. 

60 49  c. 

The  material  in  yarn  made  from  wools  purchased  in  the  same 
sales  by  our  company  cost  for  our  qualities : 

70 90  c. 

64 871/2  c. 

58 80  c. 

Taking  average  of  67  to  74  and  64  to  67,  as  equivalent  to  our 
70  quality,  —  and  for  our  64  quality  taking  average  of  64  to  67,  — 
64  and  60,  we  have 

for  70  quality   55  c. 

64       '•'■         50  c. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  costs  of  manufacturing  we  have  costs 
of  European  manufacturers  for 


Quality  70. 

2/60 

2/48 

2/40 

2/36 

2/30 

Material   

55 

2oy2 

55 

i7y2 

55 

isya 

55 
14 

55 

Cost  of  making 

isyg 

Total  

75y2 

72^2 

7oy3 

69 

68y3 
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Quality  64. 

2/60 

2/48 

2/40 

2/36 

2/30 

Material   

50 
201/2 

50 
171/2 

50 
151/3 

50 
14 

50 

Cost  of  making 

13% 

Total   

701/2 

671/2 

651/3 

64 

631/3 

If  IMPORTED  —  these  would  cost 


Quality  70. 

2/60 

2/48 

2/40 

2/36 

2/30 

Add  specific  duty 

751/2 
38i/o 

3oy5 

721/2 
381/2 
29 

70M, 

381/2 
281/8 

69 

38y2 
276/10 

68V3 

381/2 

Add  40%  ad  valorem 

27V3 

Total 

1.441/5 

1.40 

1.37 

1.35yio 

1.34y6 

Quality  64. 

2/60 

2/48 

2/40 

2/36 

2/30 

Add  specific  duty 

701/2 

381/2 
281/5 

671/2 
381-0 
27 

651/3 
38yo 
261/8 

64 

38V2 

25%o 

631/3 

38y2 

Add  40%  ad  valorem  duty .... 

25% 

Total 

1.371/5 

1.33 

1.30 

1.28^10 

1.27  Ve 

Our  actual  costs  from  wools  purcliased  at  same  sales  are 


for 


Quality  70 

Cost  of  making. 


Total. 


2/60 

90 
49 

2/48 

2/40 

2/36 

90 
421/2 

90 

38 

90 
36 

1.39 

I.32V2 

1.28 

1.26 

2/30 

90 
32% 

1.221/2 
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Quality  64. 

2/60 

2/48 

2/40 

2/36 

2/30 

Material 

871/2 
49 

871/2 
421/2 

871/2 
38 

871/2 
36 

87V2 

32V2 

Cost  of  making 

Total 

1.361/2 

1.30 

1.2511, 

1.231/2 

1.20 

The  foregoing  statement  makes  it  evident  that  on  fine  Aus- 
tralian yarns  in  fine  counts  the  home  manufacturer  is  entitled  to 
all  the  duty  that  is  now  levied. 

In  spinning  the  lower  counts,  say  from  40  count  down,  the 
European  manufacturer  would  use  wools  that  would  readily  spin 
to  those  counts  but  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  yarn 
in  finer  counts. 

All  the  foregoing  data  are  based  on  wools  of  good  character 
and  such  wools  that  we  ourselves  would  buy  if  conditions  were 
favorable. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  wage  schedule  of  Bradford  is 
higher  than  of  France  and  Germany. 

I  should  like  to  state  here  what  I  saw  in  a  scouring  and  car- 
bonizing plant  in  Belgium  a  number  of  years  ago.  Conditions 
probably  have  been  altered  since  that  time.  The  mill  was 
operated  by  Englishmen,  who  sent  their  wool  to  Belgium  to  be 
scoured  and  carbonized  because  of  low  wages.  Women  were 
trucking  bales,  sorting  wool,  feeding  wool  scouring  machines,  and 
practically  doing  all  the  work,  and  they  were  being  paid  one  cent 
per  hour ;  72  cents  for  72  hours  per  week ;  those  who  were 
expert  in  wool  sorting  could  earn  one  and  a  quarter  cents  per 
hour.     This  I  know  from  personal  knowledge. 

Another  incident  I  would  like  to  state  ;  this  was  six  years  ago. 
A  Bradford  manufacturer  in  discussing  trade  conditions,  etc., 
stated  what  he  said  he  knew  to  be  true,  that  an  English  manu- 
facturer was  running  a  spinning  mill  in  Poland  and  the  average 
wages  paid  was  not  over  50  cents  per  week  for  72  hours  work, 
but  that  the  operatives  were  housed  and  fed  in  the  mill  by  the 
owners. 

It  is  against  such  conditions  we  need  all  the  present  duties 
that  are  exacted,  for  though  these  may  only  be  isolated  cases, 
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they  are  no  doubt  of  sufficient  number  to  cause  disaster  to  our 
industry  if  the  bars  are  lowered  to  the  least  extent. 

Samples  of  grease  wools,  tops,  and  yarns  are  forwarded  with 
this  statement  —  marked  from  the  E.  H.  Company. 

I  have  no  data  from  abroad  on  58  quality,  so  have  given  no 
figures  concerning  same. 

The  results  from  Domestic  Territory  wools  furnished  me  by  a 
manufacturer  who  is  a  large  user  of  such  wools,  are  as  follows  : 

Fine  Wyoming   20  lbs.  yarn  from  100  lbs.  grease  wool. 

Fine  Medium  Wyoming 20    "         ''        "     100     •'         "  " 

Medium  Wyoming 20    "        "    .     '■'■     100      "        ''  " 

U  and  s's  Domestic    40    "        '■        "     100     "        •'  '■'■ 

Samples  of  wool,  tops  and  yarn  are  forwarded  with  statement. 

A  very  large  amount  of  the  wools  used  abroad  are  equally  as 
heavy  as  these  Wyoming  wools  and  these  figures  show  conclu- 
sively why  wools  of  a  similar  character  cannot  be  imported  by 
our  manufacturers  and  why  the  specific  duty  on  yarns  should  not 
be  lowered.  In  making  up  the  statement  concerning  the  wools 
our  Company  imports,  no  information  was  obtained  from  abroad 
on  similar  wools  as  our  domestic  territories. 

Walter  Erben,  President, 

The  Erben-Harding  Co. 
Philadelphia, 

January  4,  1909. 
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"Wage  List  of  Worsted  Mill. 
Based  on  Same  Number  of  Hours  per   Week. 


Head  Wool  Sorter 

Wool  Sorters 

Wash  House  Overlooker 
Card  Room  " 

Combing  Room       " 
Drawing       "  "■ 

Spinning      "  " 

Twisting      "  " 

Reveling        '•  " 

Backwashers 

Gill  Boxes 

Combs  (2)   

Gill  Boxes  (4) 

Wool  Washers    

Card  Strippers    

Card  Feeders 

Drawing  Gills 

Drawing  Frames 

Roving  F'rames 

Spinners  256   Spindle  . , 

332 
Overlookers  Assistants 

Doffers 

Twisters 

Winders 

Reelers 

Engineers 

Firemen   

Laborers 


In  Bradford. 

In  Philadelphia. 

$9.52 

.$25.00 

8.96 

18.00 

6.00 

20.00 

7.50 

20.00 

8.50 

25.00 

8.50 

25.00 

8.00 

20.00 

8.00 

20.00 

8.00 

18.00 

3.12 

6.00 

3.12 

5.50 

3.37 

8.80 

3.00 

8.80 

5.25 

10.00 

6.00 

12.00 

4.25 

5.50 

2.75 

5.50 

2.75 

6.60 

2.50 

5., 50 

2.50 

6.00 

2.62 

7.00 

2.12 

12.00 

1.87 

4.40 

2.87 

6.60 

2.62 

4.40 

3.00 

7.50 

6.50 

20.00 

6.00 

12.00 

5.75 

10.00 

Taking  the  requisite  number  of  employees  for  a  mill  of  a  given  number 
of  spindles,  the  proportion  wages  are 


For  Bradford 100 


Philadelphia 225 


Prices  prevailing  in  Bradford,  £ng., 
for  Tops,  October,  1908. 


Quality  70 51.4  c. 

64 48.1  c. 

58 41  c. 


Prices  paid  in  Australia  during  October,  1908,  by 
European  Mfrs.  —  Scoured  Basis. 


Good  Merino  Warp  64  to  67 46%  c. 

"  "     60   43  c. 

Good  Merino  Warp  &  Weft  64  to  67 .  .45  c. 

'•'  "    "      "64 43  c. 
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Prices  paid  in  Australia  during  December,  1908,  by  European  Mfrs. —  Scoured  Basis. 


Super  Merino  Warp  67  to  74 571,4  c. 

Good        "  "      64  to  67 503^  c. 

"  "  "      60 472/3  c. 

Super  Merino  Warp  and  Weft  67  to  74 061/2  c. 

Good        "  "        "        "     64  '«  67 5014  c. 

'^  "  «'        ''        "     64 48V2  c. 


Prices  paid  in 
1908,  by  our 

Australia  during  December, 
Company.  —  Scoured  Basis, 
Lowest  up  to 

If  no 

Duty  on  Wool 
have  cost,  S- 

our  Purchases  would 
30ured  Basis, 

67  to  74  . 

84  c. 

86  c. 

70 623/iC. 

64  "  67. 

82  c. 

84  c. 

— — 

64 

79  c. 

80  c. 

64 531/3  c. 

60 

77  c. 

74  c. 

58 521/0  c. 

58 

72  c. 

Result  of  One  Year's  Purchases  —  Prices  same  as  now  Ruling. 


Quality. 

Cost  of  Aus- 
tralian Merino 
in  Bales. 

Cost  of  Sorts 
Ready  for 
Scouring. 

Cost  of  Male- 
rial  in  Top. 

Cost  of  Mate- 
rial in  Yarn. 

Yield  of  Yarn 

from  Grease 

Wool. 

70   .... 
64  .... 

58  .... 

46.27  c. 
44.87  c. 
45.18  c. 

47.88  c. 
47.14  c. 
46.40  c. 

87  c. 
84  c. 
76.3  c. 

90  c. 
87yo  c. 
80  c. 

41.3% 
42.7% 
46.6% 

Cost  of  Making  Worsted  Yarn  —  Bradford    System.     Combing,   Spinning  and  all    other 
Expenses  included  and  delivered  in  Skeins  from  Australian  Merino  Grease  Wools. 


Count  of  Yarn. 


%0 
%8 
740 
%6 
%0 


In  Bradford 

201/0 

c. 

171/0 

c. 

151/i 

c. 

14  c 

131/3 

c. 

In  our  Plant. 


49  c. 
421/2  c. 
38  c. 
36  c. 
32  yo  c. 
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AN    EXAMPLE    FROM    CANADA. 

Wool  manufacturers  of  Canada  have  the  advantage  of  a  lower 
range  of  wages  than  American  manufacturers  can  command. 
The  Canadians  have  certain  excellent  grades  of  wool  of  native 
production  and  are  not  required  to  pay  high  duties  on  their  raw 
materials.  They  have  enjoyed  a  protection  of  50  per  cent 
against  imported  goods,  but  this  has  been  lowered  through  the 
imperial  preference  given  to  British  manufacturers.  The  result 
is  an  indication  of  what  would  inevitably  be  the  fate  of  the 
American  wool  manufacturing  industry  if  its  present  protection 
were  withdrawn  or  reduced  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  be  ineffective. 
The  Canadian  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  being  steadily 
extinguished,  as  this  recent  newspaper  statement  shows : 

''TARIFF    CLOSES    WOOLEN    MILLS. 


Montreal  Company  has  Decidkd 
TO  Liquidate. 


HAS    NO    HOPES    OF    RELIEF. 

Another  Term  of  Laurier's  Regime  has  convinced 
them  they  cannot  operate  profitably . 

Special  to  the  Mail  and  Empire. 

Montreal,  December  13.  —  Another  tribute  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Fielding  tariff  was  an- 
nounced yesterday,  when  the  Montreal  Woolen 
Mill  Company  decided  to  liquidate  its  business, 
realizing  that  under  existing  conditions  they  could 
not  operate  their  mills  profitably.  The  company 
has  been  in  business  since  1879,  and  has  an  exten- 
sive water  power  plant  on  the  canal  bank  here. 

Their  business  has  suffered  in  common  with 
other  woolen  business  under  the  Liberal  tariffs, 
and  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Laurier 
Government  would  be  in  power  for  another  four 
years  and  would  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  woolen 
industry,  they  decided  to  quit.  The  closing  down 
will  throw  a  large  number  of  hands  out  of  work." 

The  following  correspondence  more  fully  explains  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case : 
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The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Co. 

Mandfactukers  of 

Heavy  Woolens,  Tweeds,  Etc. 

Montreal,  December  7th,  1908. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  beg  to  announce 
to  the  trade  our  decision  to  liquidate  our  business  of  manufac- 
turing woolens.  We  are  compelled  to  this  course  of  action  by 
the  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, hope  to  operate  our  mills  profitably. 

We  consequently  desire  to  inform  you  that  we  will  only  exe- 
cute repeat  orders  for  such  goods  as  we  may  have  the  requisite 
raw  materials  for,  up  to  31st  inst.,  when  we  discontinue  advance 
orders  and  only  deliver  stock  goods  and  orders  already  booked. 

We  have  at  present  a  large  stock  of  manufactured  goods, 
which  we  will  be  pleased  to  show  the  trade  at  clearing  prices. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Montreal   Woolen    Mill  Company. 

Montreal,  December  23,  1908. 
To  Messrs.  The  Textile  World  Record,  IJfJi.  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  21st  inst.,  and 
note  contents.  We  have  done  as  requested  in  your  slip  and  hope 
same  will  be  satisfactory.  We  also  enclose  a  circular  which 
explains  our  position.  We  have  been  in  business  for  the  past  30 
years  and  liave  always  paid  good  interest  on  the'  capital  invested 
till  the  last  4  years.  Since  the  present  liberal  party  came  into 
power  they  have  lowered  the  duty  from  50  per  cent  to  23  1/2  per 
cent  and  have  practically  annihilated  the  woolen  industry.  Dur- 
ing their  stay  in  power  they  have  through  their  free  trade  policy 
been  the  cause  of  75  per  cent  of  the  woolen  mills  closing,  and  if 
they  stay  in  power  much  longer  there  will  be  none  left  and  the 
once  biggest  Canadian  industry  will  be  no  more.  We  have  during 
the  last  4  years  lost  money,  but  have  been  hanging  on  expecting  a 
change  in  Government  which  did  not  come,  and  we  now  have 
decided  to  liquidate  our  plant  while  we  can  pay  100  cents  on  the 
dollar.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  on  second  hand  woolen 
machinery  is  into  the  States,  if  same  is  low  enough  we  may  be 
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enticed  to  move  our  machinery  and  go  over,  providing  we  could 
secure  a  good  location  at  a  reasonable  figure.  If  not  too  much 
trouble,  we  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  know  of  a  place  that 
you  think  would  suit  our  requirements  to  let  us  have  a  line  from 
you.  We  prefer  a  plant  with  water  power  if  at  all  possible  to 
get.  Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  an  early  reply,  and  wishing 
you  a  Merry  Xmas  and  a  prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year,  we 
remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Co. 

H.  W.  H. 

Montreal,  December  29,  1908. 
To  Messrs.  The  Textile  World  Record,  i.^^  Congress 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  26th  inst.,  and 
note  contents.  We  will  be  only  too  glad  to  allow  you  permission 
to  use  our  letter  as  requested  and  hope  that  your  industry  will  be 
fostered  and  not  as  our  Government  are  doing  wiping  out 
Canada's  once  biggest  industry,  and  may  you  always  be  blessed 
with  a  protection  that  protects  home  industries.  Any  further 
information  we  can  give  you  will  be  gladly  given      We  remain, 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Co. 

H.  W.  H. 

P.S.     We  enclose  catalogue  of  our  machinery  for  sale. 

The  downfall  of  her  wool  manufacturing  establishments,  because 
of  inadequate  protection,  will  leave  Canada,  a  country  of  shrewd, 
energetic  and  ambitious  people  like  our  own,  dependent  upon 
Europe  for  the  elementary  need  of  clothing  for  her  people.  This 
is  a  condition  of  industrial  dependency  that  seems  humiliating  and 
incredible  to  a  majority  of  Americans  —  but  it  is  unquestionably 
a  condition  which  would  be  ours  if  we  followed  the  example  of  the 
Canadian  government  and  reduced  our  wool  and  woolen  tariff  to 
a  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  protective  against   the  enormous 
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capital,  the  highly  organized  industry  and  the  cheap  wages  of 
the  Old  World. 

THE    SCHEME    FOR    A    TARIFF    COMMISSION. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  among 
the  American  business  interests  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  a  tariff  commission,  either  displacing  or  supplementing 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  That  Congress  will  ever 
yield  its  constitutional  right  to  originate  and  shape  revenue  legis- 
lation is  unthinkable.  Therefore  the  only  use  which  a  tariff 
commission  could  serve  would  be  at  the  most  as  an  external 
advisory  body,  or  at  the  least  as  a  group  of  expert  clerks  em- 
ployed to  gather  and  arrange  a  mass  of  detailed  industrial 
information. 

This  latter  work  in  the  present  tariff  revision  has  been  most 
skilfully  and  comprehensively  done  by  the  clerical  force  of  your 
own  committee.  We  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  statement 
of  "  Imports  and  Duties  "  and  other  memoranda  which  they  have 
prepared  and  we  are  very  sure  that  never  in  any  previous  tariff 
revision  has  your  cominittee  been  enabled  to  begin  its  work  with 
such  a  thorough  and  exact  preliminary  equipment.  Experts  in 
the  permanent  service  of  your  committee  who  have  such  proved 
ability  as  this  render  any  separate  commission  quite  superfluous. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  clerks  of  a  committee  represent  the 
majority  of  that  committee  and  are,  therefore,  partisan,  and  that 
a  non-partisan  tariff  commission  would  be  preferable.  But  to  our 
mind  all  thought  of  a  non-partisan  tariff  commission  is  absurd. 
The  tariff  question  in  its  very  essence  is  partisan  and  has  been  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  difference  between  the  pro- 
tectionist on  one  hand  and  the  free  trader  or  the  tariff-for-revenue- 
only  man  on  the  other  is  wide,  deep,  and  irreconcilable.  Vour 
committee  acknowledges  this  when  the  Kepublican  protectionist 
majority,  sitting  by  itself,  undertakes  the  actual  preparation  of 
the  new  tariff  law,  without  consultation  with  the  Democratic 
minority.  The  majority  and  the  minority  of  your  committee  and 
the  majority  and  minority  of  Congress  could  agree  neither  on 
details  nor  broad,  underlying  principles. 

A  tariff  commission  made  up  partly  of  protectionists  and  partly 
of  free  traders,  if  this  is  what  is  signified  by  a  non-partisan  tariff' 
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commission,  could  no  more  agree  upon  a  revenue  measure  than  a 
commission  partly  of  gold  standard  men  and  partly  of  free  silver 
men  could  agree  upon  a  financial  law.  The  two  policies  are 
absolutely  antagonistic ;  one  or  the  other  must  prevail ;  there  can 
be  no  compromise.  A  non-partisan  tariff  commission  of  this  kind 
would  inevitably  be  nothing  biit  an  acrimonious  debating  club, 
totally  incapable  of  united  and  efficient  action.  It  would  confuse 
and  not  clarify  the  public  mind,  and  intensify  and  not  calm  tariff 
agitation.  The  very  knowledge  that  such  a  commission  were 
constantly  at  work  hunting  for  information  and  preparing  for 
another  revision  of  the  tariff  would  be  a  mischievous  cause  of 
unrest,  a  feverish  blight  upon  American  business.  What  is 
needed  after  every  tariff  revision  is  a  long  period  of  quiet,  of 
freedom  from  disturbance.  Every  new  tariff  law  deserves  a  decent 
period  of  time  for  a  fair  and  thorough  trial,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  wants  to  be  spared  all  thought  of  tariff  contention 
from  the  hour  that  one  tariff  revision  is  completed  until,  at  least 
a  dozen  years  hence,  another  revision  is  impending. 

A  tariff  commission  seeking  to  justify  its  existence  by"  activ- 
ity in  season  and  out  of  season  would  keep  business  constantly 
stirred  up  and  apprehensive.  We  are  earnestly  of  the  opinion 
that  every  good  purpose  that  the  best  kind  of  a  tariff  commission 
possibly  could  serve  is  being  served  far  more  effectively  now  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  character  and  ability  this  most  important  committee 
of  Congress  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  any  outside  com- 
mission that  could  possibly  be  secured.  It  is  habitually  composed 
of  leading  men  of  the  two  parties  in  Congress.  They  are 
responsible  to  their  parties  and  responsible  to  their  constituents, 
and  through  them  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  which 
ought  to  and  does  dictate  the  law  of  the  land,  finds  always  much 
more  accurate  and  authoritative  expression  than  could  be  se- 
cured from  any  appointive  commission  in  the  whole  complex 
machinery  of  our  Federal  government. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  believe 
in  the  American  protective  policy,  and  while  some  sincere 
protectionists  have  undoubtedly  joined  in  the  advocacy  of  this 
idea  of  a  tariff  commission,  we  regard  the  movement  in  its  incep- 
tion and  in  most  of  its  support  as  simply  a  scheme  of  interests 
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opposed  to  protection  to  defeat  the  popular  will  and  to  prevent 
the  enactment  by  Congress --elected  by  and  representing  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  —  of  tariff  legislation  honestly  protec- 
tive of  American  industry. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Whitman, 
Boston, 
President  and  Chairman  Ex  Officio, 

Frederic  S.  Clark, 

North  Billerica,  Mass., 
Charles  H.  Harding, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Sanford,  Me., 
Joseph  R.  Grundy, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
John  Hopewell, 

Boston,  Mass., 
John  P.  Wood, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
J.  E.  MacColl, 

Pawtucket,  E.I., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell, 

Rockville,  Conn., 
J.  F.  Maynard, 

Utica,  N.Y., 

Thomas  Oakes, 

Bloomfield,  N.J., 

Tariff  Committee  National  Association 

of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary. 
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RONALD    AND    RODGER,  LIVERPOOL. 
Monthly  Wool  Prices  Corrent  for  the  United  States. 

Domestic  Combing  and   Other    Wools. 

Per  pound. 

English,  Irish,  etc. —  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Lustre  Hoggs (good) 0     9  @  0  10 

"       Wethers "      0     7i  '•  0     8 

Kent  Fleeces "      0     8i  "  0     9 

Shropshire  Fleeces "      0  lO-i  "  0  114 

DownTegs "      0  104  "  1     1 

"      Ewes "      ,0  1(1  "  0  114 

Irish  Hoggs "      0  10  "  0  114 

"      Wethers "      0     8  "  ,0  10 

Welch  and  Radnor  fleeces      "      0     64  " ';  0     84 

Scotch,  etc. — 

White  Highland,  washed 0     6  ^'  0     7 

"  unwashed  Hoggs 0     5i  "  0     6^ 

"  "  "         Ewes,  etc 0     5^  "  0     6 

Herdwicks 0     5  "  0     6 

Domestic  Skin  — 

English  Hogg  and  Wether  .. ! 0     8  "  0     9 

Lamb 0     74  "  0     84 

"        Carding,  Head,  etc 0     5  "  [0     64 

"        Grey,  etc 0     2  "',05 

Scotch  Pick 0  10  "  Oil 

"       Lester 0     74  "  0    9 

Haslock 0     7  "  0     8 

"        LightGrey D     55  "  0     6^ 

Dark  Grey 0     4  "  0    6 

Clothing  Wools. 
Colonial  [Merino]  — 

Sydney,  greasy  superior 1     1  i  "  1     2 

"  "       average  to  good 10"  li[l 

Port  Phillip,  greasy  superior 1     3  "  1     4 

"  "      average  to  good 11  "12 

New  Zealand,  superior 1     0  "  1     1 

"  average  to  good 0  104  "  0  11^ 

Cape  Western,  greasy  good  to  super 0     94  "  0  104 

"    Eastern         "  "  "      0     84  "  0     94 

"    Natal  "  "  "      0     8  "  0     9 

Colonial  [Crossbred]  — 

Victoria,  greasy  fine 1     14  "  1     24 

medium 0     94  "  0  10 

"      coarse 0     7^  "  0     8| 

New  Zealand,  greasy  fine 1     04  "  1     14 

"  medium OH  "0  10,.j 

coarse 0     7  "  0     84 

River  Plate  — 

Monte  Video  Merino,  unwashed 0     9  "0  lO.i^ 

Mestizo  No.  1  and  2 0     9  "  0   104 

"  "       Crossbred 0     8  "  0  104 

Lincoln 0     7  '•  0     84 

Buenos  Ayres  Merino,  unwashed 0     74  "  0     84 

"  "        Mestizo  No.  1  and  2 0     74  "  0     9 

Crossbred 0     64  "  0     84 

Lincoln 0     6  "  0     84 

Cordova  and  Creolla,  unwashed 0     5  "  0     54 

VOL.  XXXIX.,  NO.  I.  10 
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Per  pound 

West  Coast  of  South  America  —                                                 s.  d.  s.  d. 

Peruvian,  washed  Merino 0  104  @  1  li 

"               «'        No.  1 0  9  "  0  101 

"        No.  2 0  6i     "  0  6| 

"               "        grey  and  black 0  64  "  0  9 

Lima,  unwashed  good  white 0  fi  "  0  74 

"               "          black  and  mixed 0  3  "  0  44 

Chili,           "          Merino 0  5  "  0  74 

"  "  Mestizo  and  Doma 0  5  "07 

Creolla 0  44  "  0  54 

Peninsular  — 

Spanish,  unwashed  Merino 0  44  "  0  6 

"                 "         black  and  brown 0  4  "  0  64 

Portuguese,  unwashed  Avhite 0  3  "  0  64 

'•                   "         fine  black  and  brown 0  44  "  0  7 

African  — 

Saffi  and  Mazagan,  washed 0  74  "  0  84 

Rabat  and  Mogador,      "      0  7i  "  0  114 

Kabat  Abudia,  unwashed 0  4  "  0  44 

Larache     "               "          0  4^  "  0  41 

Mazagan  and  Casablanca 0  3  "  0  4 

Foreign   Carpet  and  Similar  Wools. 
East  India  — 

Joria,  white,  good 0  7|  "  0  9 

"      yellow    "     0  74  "  0  8^ 

"      grey,  fawn,  etc 0  42  "07 

Vicanere,  white,  good 0  74  "  0  85 

yellow    "      0  74  "  0  8^ 

"         ginned 0  34  "  0  5| 

Kandahar,  white,  good 0  74  "  0  8^ 

"       midtUing 0  64  "  0  7k 

"  '•       pieces 0  5  "06 

yellow 0  5h  "  0  6^ 

"          light  grey 0  4*  "  0  6 

"          dark    " 0  3i  "  0  54 

Middling  (Pakpatan,  etc.)  white 0  6'  "  0  7 

yellow 0  5|  "  0  7 

grey 0  3  "  0  34 

Coarse  (Marwar,  etc.)  white 0  5.V  ''  0  64 

"                yellow 0  3l  "  0  54 

"                grey 0  2*  "  0  34 

Bussorah,  white  and  yellow 0  4  "  0  5 

"          grey  and  fawn 0  3  "  0  4 

"          black  and  brown 0  3.V  "  0  44 

Native  Skin,  white  and  yellow 0  3  "  0  44 

"             colors 0  1  "  0  34 

Goat  Hair,  white 0  2  "  0  44 

grey... 0  O.V  '•  0  44 

black 0  r  "  0  5 

Thibet  (Calcutta)  1st  white 0  6  "  0  64 

2d       '•      0  4  "  0  5 

"              "           colors        0  3.1  "  0  5 

Persian  — 

Bagdad,  white,  good  0  5%  "  0  64 

"         fawn,       "       0  5i  "  0  6 

"        brown  and  black 0  5.^  "06 
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Per  pound. 

Fersian,  continued —                                                                     s.  d.  s.  d. 

Bagdad,  grey  and  mixed 0  4^  @     0  54 

•'         white,  ordinary 0  5  "      0  5i 

colors,        "         0  3^^  "      0  5 

Awassi  and  Karadi,  white 0  5^  "      0  74 

colors 0  3^  "     0  54 

Russian,  etc. —  Nominal 

Donskoi,  fair  average  combing 0  7^  @     0  84 

' '         white  carding 0  6  "     0  74 

"         lambs 0  5^  "■     0  64 

"         grey  and  black 0  4l  "05 

"         washed  white,  autumn 0  5^  "      0  G4 

"         grey  and  black,     "        0  4^  "      0  5 

Georgian,  unwashed  white  fleece 0  5^  "     0  0 

"                  "          grey,  etc.,  fleece 0  3l  "      0  44 

"                  "           lambs 0  5|  "      0  6 

"                  "          white  autumn 0  5^  "     0  (! 

"                  "          grey,  etc.,  autumn 0  Sl  "     0  44 

Khorassan,  washed  white  fleece 0  6"  "     0  fi4 

colors 0  3^  "     0  4i 

"                 "        white  autumn 0  6  "06 

"                 "        colors  0  3  "04 

Turkestan,  washed  white 0  5.^  "     0  6 

"          grey  and  black 0  Sl  "     0  44 

Bokhara,  washed  wliite 0  6'  "     0  7 

"              "      grey  and  black 0  4  "     0  5 

Calrauc  fleece 0  2  "     0  4 

Iceland  —  Nominal 

Northern  fleece 0  7^  @     0  84 

Southern      "      0  7  "     0  74 

Grey  and  black 0  4^  "      0  53 

Levant  — 

Egyptian,  extra  white  fleece 0  8.^  "      0  9 

1st           "         "      0  6|  "      0  8 

"         extra  yellow    "     0  0  "      0  74 

1st           "         "     0  6  "     0  7 

"         black,  fawn,  and  grey 0  4  "     0  64 

"         white  skin 0  5  "      0  64 

"         yellow"      0  4  "     0  6 

"         grey,  etc.,  skin 0  2  "     0  Sf 

Syrian  and  Mossoul,  washed  white 0  6.^  "     0  10 

"                "       grey 0  5*  "      0  54 

"                     "         unwashed 0  3  "0  4| 

Smyrna,  washed  white 0  6  "0  7" 

grey 0  4.V  "      0  5i- 

"        unwashed 0  4  "06 

Angora,  etc.,  washed  white 0  6  "07 

"                       "       grey  0  4  "      0  5 

"                unwashed  white 0  4.V  "     0  6 

Foreign  Carpet  and  Similar  Wools. 
Levant  — 

Kassapbatchia  1st  white  skin 0  5  "     0  6 

2d       "         "    0  4  "      0  5 

3d       "         "   0  2^  "      0  3 

1st  colors     "   0  4  "      0  4| 

2d       "         "    0  3  "      0  4 

3d  grey        "    0  2  "     0  3 
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Per  pound. 

Levant,  continued —                                                                       s.  d.  s  d. 

Adrianople,  etc.,  1st  white  fleece 0  5  @  0  5^ 

2d       "           "     0  4  •'  0  H 

"                  1st  colors      "      0  4  "  0  5 

"                  2d       "          " 0  3  "  0  4 

Varna  (Zegai)  1st  white  fleece 0  5  "  0  oh 

2d       "         "       0  3^  "  0  4" 

1st  colors     "       0  4  "  0  4i 

"               2d       "         "       0  2^  "  0  4 

Mattress,  ordinary  white 0  2  "  0  3 

colors 0  1  "  0  2 

Portuguese  — 

Oporto,  assorted  fleece,  extra 0  8  '•  0  9 

"            "            ''       average 0  6|  "  0  7| 

"              "         yellow 0  5^  "  0  7 

"             "         lambs 0  5  "  0  6 

"             "         black  fleece 0  5  "  0  6 

"  "  "      pieces 0  4  "0  4^ 

Castel  Branco,  scoured  white  fleece 0  8^  "  0  9^ 

yellow    "      0  7-^  "  0  8 

"  ordinary  yellow  white 0  8  "09 

"                      "             "      pieces 0  b\  '•'■  0  1\ 

lambs 0  6  "  0  7 


Sundries. 
Alpaca  — 

Arequipa  fleece 1  4| 

Tacna,  Chala,  and  Callao  fleece 0  9 

Huarizo  and  Llama 0     9 

Short,  Seconds,  etc 0  8 

Locks  and  pieces 0  3|^ 

Mohair  — 

Fair  average  fleece 1  3 

Kastamboul 1  2 

Cashmere  — 

China   0  5| 

East  India 0  5^ 

Russian nominal  1  5 

Camels'  Hair  — 

Russian 0  5| 

China 0  « 

Cattle  Hair  — 

White 0  5 

Red  and  black 0  1  ^ 

Noils,  etc. — 

English  White,  good 0  10^ 


middling 0  1\ 

Scotch         "      etc 0     5i 

Botany         ' '       good 1     3 

"  "       middling 0  Hi 

Crossbred    "       good 0  10| 

"  "      middling 0     ll 

Foreign       ' '      medium 0  5 

' '         colors 0  2 
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Per  pound. 
Noils,  etc.,  continued —  s.  d.  s.  d. 

Waste,  garnetted  white,  fine 1     2  @     1     6 

"  "       medium 0     9|     •'      0  10^ 

"       Laps,  Rovings,  Rings,  etc 10  "16 

"       Botany  Spinning,  Thread,  etc 1     2  '•      1     4 

"       English  and  Crossbred  Spinning,  Thread,  etc.,  0     9  "     0  10 

Sheepskins  — 

M.  Video,  Mo.,  well  wooled 0  7  "  0  8 

No.  1          "           0  7  "  0  8 

No.  2          "           0  6  "  0  1\ 

"  short  and  inferior 0  5  "0  6|^ 

B.  Ayres,  Mat.  Mo.,  well  wooled 0  5^"  0  ^\ 

"      No.  1           '•           0  hi  "  0  6| 

"      No.  -1          "           0  6"  "  0  7 

"              "      Crossbred 0  5  "  0  6| 

"           Camp.  Mo.  and  No.  1 0  5A  "  0  6^ 

"                "      short  and  inferior 0  4  "  0  5 

Exchange  Chambers,  Bixteth  Street, 
Per  "  Campania,"  R. M.S.  Liverpool,  2d  January,  1909. 

The  closing  month  of  the  year  may  have  caused  disappoint- 
ment in  some  respects,  but  against  the  revival  of  confidence  must 
be  reckoned  the  usual  slackening  off  in  business  towards  holiday 
and  stock-taking  time,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that,  outside 
of  shipbuilding  and  kindred  industries,  an  amount  of  activity  is 
noticeable  nearly  everywhere,  which  gives  fair  hopes  of  develop- 
ment in  the  new  year. 

Domestic  Wools. — A  well-sustained  demand  from  the  United 
States  for  choice  qualities  has  been  a  stimulating  influence,  and 
holders  are  disinclined  to  entertain  offers  for  anything  except  at 
fully  former  rates.  Black-faced  Scotch  is  wanted,  but  business  is 
checked  by  the  exalted  ideas  of  farmers.  Shipments  from  the 
Clyde  since  last  report  are  called  nearl}^  6000  bales,  and  stocks 
are  now  lower  than  usual. 

Colonial  Wool.  —  The  sixth  and  final  series  of  auctions  in 
London  for  this  year  finished  on  the  12th  ultimo,  169,000  bales 
having  been  sold  out  of  176,000  bales  catalogued,  and  only  11,000 
bales  (partly  unoifered  stock)  were  held  over.  A  feature  worth 
notice  was  the  good  clearance  made,  including  a  fair  quantity 
which  had  been  on  hand  since  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The 
home  trade  secured  69,000  bales,  the  Continent  85,000  bales,  and 
America  15,000  bales.  There  was  a  full  attendance  of  buyers 
throughout,  but  a  little  relaxation  of  demand  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  series  knocked  off  some  of  the  improvement  which  had 
gathered  force  in  the  first  fortnight,  especially  in  coarse  cross- 
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breds.  The  net  result  was  a  rise  from  September-October 
prices  of  7^  per  cent  on  most  Merinos,  with  10  per  cent  on  such 
as  suited  America,  7^  per  cent  on  fine  crossbreds,  and  quite 
10  per  cent  on  stronger  qualities  as  a  rule. 

River  Plate  Wools  —  About  a  couple  of  hundred  bales,  chiefly 
Monte  Video,  were  placed  here  privately,  and  at  auction  on  the 
22d  ultimo  2160  bales  Buenos  Ayres  and  1145  bales  Monte 
Video  were  disposed  of  with  very  brisk  competition,  some  being 
taken  for  America,  while  coarse  Crossbreds,  Lincolns,  etc.,  were 
keenly  wanted  by  Yorkshire  users.  Compared  with  similar  grades 
of  Colonial  Wool,  Merinos  and  fine  Crossbreds  made  very  firm 
rates,  and  others  an  advance  of  5  to  7^  per  cent.  The  next 
auctions  here  will  be  held  on  the  15th  instant,  and  about  2500 
bales  should  be  available. 

In  Antwerp  importers  prefer  to  hold  new  arrivals  for  auction 
on  the  12th  instant,  and  nothing  of  moment  was  done  ;  the  ter- 
minal market  for  Merino  Wool  Tops  has  been  active  and  agitated, 
near  quotations  moving  between  f.5.25  and  f.5.40  per  kilo,  and 
leaving  off  at  the  latter  figure. 

Foreign  Medium,  and  Coarse  Wools.  —  Expectations  of  ex- 
tended outlets  for  low  goods,  blankets,  carpets,  etc.,  have  hardly 
been  fully  realized,  and  manufacturers  are  chary  about  increasing 
their  stocks  of  the  raw  article.  Quotations,  however,  hardened 
in  the  moderate  turn-over  here,  which  included  100  bales  of 
Egyptian,  in  odd  lots,  with  a  few  Syrian,  etc.,  700  to  800  bales 
Portugal,  Oporto  fleece  7Jd.  to  7f  d.  per  lb.,  yellow  and  lambs  5^d. 
to  5fd.  per  lb.,  100  bales  Morocco,  washed  fleece  8:^d.  to  lljd. 
per  lb.,  200  bales  Chili,  unwashed  fleece  6Jd.  to  7d.  per  lb.,  skin 
6jd.  to  5fd.  per  lb.,  700  bales  Peruvian  washed  fleece  6Jd.  to 
12^d.  per  lb.,  500  bales  East  India,  etc. 

The  next  regular  auctions  here  will  begin  on  the  19th  instant 
and  occupy  three  days,  when  about  19,500  bales  East  India  wool 
will  be  brought  forward. 

In  London,  China  Camels'  Hair  attracted  attention  at  stiffer 
rates,  and  nearly  150  bales  went  into  consumption  at  6d.  to  lid, 
per  lb.,'^while  400  bales  Sheep  and  Lambs  made  full  late  rates, 
2fd.  to  8d.  per  lb.,  and  300  bales  Bagdad  colors  5^d.  to  5^d. 
per  lb. 

The  Customs'  list  of  Exports  hence  to  the  United  States  for 
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December  includes  8534  bales  British,  14,577  bales  Foreign 
Wool,  and  158  bales  Mohair ;  to  Canada  944  bales  Wool,  etc. 

Alpaca.  —  A  very  slow  demand  leaves  prices  nominally 
unchanged,  sales  embracing  200  bales  fair  Arequipa  fleece  at 
17^d.  per  lb.  with  100  bales  Chala  and  Callao  fleece,  and  400 
bales  various  inferiors  at  proportionate  rates. 

Mohair.  —  An  almost  complete  neglect,  except  for  extra  fine 
qualities,  makes  it  difficult  to  gauge  the  position  of  the  article, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  secure  more  attention  again  before  long. 

Sheepskins.  —  About  150  bales  River  Plate,  chiefly  poor  camps, 
sold  publicly  at  :^d.  to  Jd.  per  lb.  better  than  a  month  previously, 
and  a  good  choice  will  be  afforded  on  the  29th  instant,  when  700 
to  800  bales  of  well  wooled  Buenos  Ayres  will  be  catalogued. 

Ronald  &  Rodger, 

Wool  Brokers. 
Bank  Rate,  2^  per  cent. 
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AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  REPORT  ON  THE  "MANU- 
FACTURE OF  WOOLEN,  WORSTED,  AND  SHODDY 
IN  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  JUTE  IN 
SCOTLAND,"  MADE  TO  THE  BUREAU  OF  MANU- 
FACTURES OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
AND  LABOR,  BY  MR.  W.  A.  GRAHAM  CLARK, 
SPECIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT,  ON 
NOVEMBER   1,    1908. 

COVERING  ALSO  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CLARK  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  ON  DECEMBER 
11  AND  22,  1908,  SO  FAR  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOL  IN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES.' 

The  object  of  this  analysis  is,  if  possible,  to  aid  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  arriving  at  a  clear  determination  of 
what  there  is  that  is  new  and  of  value  as  to  comparative  costs  of 
manufacture  in  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  the  report  -  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Graham  Clark,  Special  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  submitted  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  1908  ;  and  in  the  testimony  ^  of  Mr.  Clark  ^  before  the 
Committee  on  December  11  and  22,  1908. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  was  estab- 
lished primarily  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  which 
might  be  of  assistance  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this 
country.  It  is,  theiefore,  natural  to  presume  that  information 
obtained  with  this  object  in  view  would  be  collected  with  such 
care  and  accuracy  as  to  leave  no  question  as  to  its  absolute 
impartiality  and  reliability.  It  is  because  of  this  presumption 
in  favor  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Clark  as  an  expert,  selected  to  col- 
lect such  information  for  a  government  department,  that  much  of 
interest  and  practical  value  to  the  wool  manufacturing  industry 
of  this  country  would  be  expected    in  his  report.     While  it  is 

1  For  a  summary  of  this  analysis  see  p.  179. 

2  References  to  this  report  ■will  be  by  the  word  "  lleport." 

3  References  to  testimony  before  the  Committee  ou  Ways  and  Means  will  be  to  the  First 
Print  and  by  folio  number  and  page. 

*  First  Print  No.  31,  p.  4490;  No.  41,  p.  5939. 
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true  that  much  of  the  inforrnation  reported  by  him  is  interesting 
from  a  general  standpoint,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that 
a  careful  reading  of  his  report  shows  that  his  data  as  to  compara- 
tive costs  cover  such  a  narrow  field,  contain  so  many  inaccura- 
cies, and  are  based  so  little  on  actual  manufacturing  experience, 
as  to  raise  a  serious  question  as  to  its  practical  value. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  such  errors  as  we  deem  of 
sufficient  importance  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

THE    EXGLISH    WOOLEN    INDUSTRY. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  wool  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  England,  which  Mr.  Clark  was  asked  to  investigate  in  two 
short  months,  is  a  matter  of  such  intricacy  and  difficulty  as  to 
tax  the  knowledge  and  life-long  experience  of  the  most  skilled 
and  best  informed  manufacturers.  Any  doubt  on  this  point  must 
be  dispelled  by  Mr.  Clark's  own  description  of  the  condition  of 
that  industry  in  England.     He  writes  as  follows  : 

"  Employment  in  all  branches  of  the  wool  industry  is  more  or 
less  irregular,  for  not  only  are  there  good  and  bad  years,  but  the 
fluctuations  of  the  demand  for  various  kinds  of  wool  manufac- 
tures sometimes  throw  a  whole  locality  making  some  specialty 
into  the  depths  of  distress,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  raise 
another  to  the  heights  of  prosperity.  This  changing  demand 
sometimes  acts  only  between  towns  making  various  specialties  and 
at  others  aft'ects  a  whole  country.  When  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  very  soft  draping  goods,  France  is  prosperous  and  England 
can  hardly  keep  her  mills  going,  while,  when  the  demand  is  for 
firmer  worsteds  and  tailor-made  goods,  England  will  be  prosper- 
ous and  perhaps  France  losing  ground.  Sometimes  woolen  goods 
are  in  demand  and  then  worsteds.  One  season  the  all-wool  goods 
may  bring  in  the  most  profit  and  another  season,  with  high- 
priced  wool,  only  the  sections  making  mixed  goods  can  show  any 
profit  at  all.  The  wool  industry  is  thus  subject  to  many  fluctua- 
tions, and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  stable  industry  as  are,  for 
instance,  certain  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  making  staple 
cloths  that  are  in  demand  year  in  and  year  out.  In  the  wool 
trade  there  have  to  be  new  styles  gotten  out  for  the  summer  and 
winter,  and  the  demand  of  the  public  for  variety  is  growing  all 
the  time,  so  that  the  mills  have  to  employ  a  larger  number  of 
men  in  their  designing  and  sales  departments,  which  adds  to  the 
cost."  1 

1  Report,  pp.  69-60. 
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The  President  of  our  Association  informed  you  as  follows  : 

"There  are  very  few,  if  any,  woolen  fabrics  that  can  be  con- 
sidered staple  fabrics  Such  as  might  possibly  be  so  regarded 
are  not  made  exactly  alike  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  manu- 
facturers ;  nor  are  they  made  exactly  alike  by  the  same  manufac- 
turers for  a  continuous  period.  So-called  staple  fabrics  are 
nearly  always  undergoing  changes  of  construction  in  conformity 
with  the  varying  quantities  and  character  of  raw-wool  production 
and  changing  prices  to  meet  the  demands  of  buyers  to  produce 
garments  at  fixed  prices.  The  variety  of  fabrics  included  under 
the  classifications  of  Schedule  K  is  so  extensive  that  they  cannot 
be  enumerated,  much  less  compared."  ^ 

"...  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
infinite  variety  of  patterns,  styles,  colorings,  and  combinations 
embraced  in  this  immense  variety  of  fabrics,  all  of  which  are 
constantly  changing  under  the  capricious  dictates  of  fashion."  ^ 
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There  would  also  seem  to  be  no  question  but  that  data  as  to 
comparative  costs  of  manufacture  in  different  countries,  to  be  of 
practical  value,  must  be  collected  in  accordance  with  some  com- 
mon basis  and  standard  of  calculation.  In  the  statement  made 
before  your  Committee  by  the  President  of  our  Association,  we 
gave  you  as  a  reason  for  not  furnishing  you  with  information 
relating  to  comparative  costs  of  production  of  woolen  goods  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  not  obtain- 
able, and  we  tried  to  show  that  a  comparison  of  foreign  and 
domestic  costs  is  not  practicable.^  We  feel  confident  that  a  care- 
ful scrutiny  of  Mr.  Clark's  report  and  testimony  fully  bears  out 
this  contention. 

At  the  very  outset  of  any  inquiry  into  comparative  costs,  we 
are,  as  our  President  stated  to  the  Committee,  confronted  with 
the  fact  that : 

"  Every  avenue  of  information  regarding  the  foreign  wool 
manufacture  is  jealousl}^  guarded  from  American  inquiry  by 
foreign  manufacturers  ;  ''  ■* 

and  by  the  fundamental  questions  : 

'First  Print  No.  24,  p.  3300.         2  id.,  p.  3301.  s  Id.,  pp.  3300-1.  *  Id.,  p.  3300. 
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"...  What  is  the  cost  of  production  and  what  is  meant 
by  the  relative  cost  of  production  in  different  countries  ?  "  ^ 

It  must  also  be  clear  as  stated  by  him,  that : 

"...  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  it  will  be 
found  necessary  to  establish  a  given  basis  for  calculations  in 
order  to  make  the  comparisons  of  value."  ^ 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  great  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  most  highly  qualified  expert  in  obtaining 
trustworthy  information  as  to  foreign  costs  in  this  industry,  not 
only  because  of  its  difficult  and  complex  nature,  and  the  natural 
jealousy  with  which  English  manufacturers  guard  their  trade 
secrets  and  processes  from  our  manufacturers  and  each  other, 
but  also  because  of  the  natural  desire  of  such  foreign  manufacturers 
to  have  the  protective  tariff  of  this  country  broken  down,  in  order 
to  open  our  markets  to  their  goods.  For  the  latter  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  any  information  as  to  foreign  costs  which  any  foreign 
manufacturer  might  seem  willing  to  disclose  should  be  subjected 
to  the  most  careful  scrutiny  and  analysis  as  to  its  sources,  the 
possible  selfish  motive  back  of  it,  and  the  basis  upon  which  such 
costs  were  determined. 

COMMON    STANDARD    OF    COMPAKISON    NECESSARY. 

It  is  naturally  a  source  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Clark,  who  was 
selected  by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  for  this  difficult  task, 
should  neither  have  had  previous  experience  in  the  industry,  nor, 
so  far  as  we  know,  sufficient  if  any  knowledge  as  to  costs  of 
manufacture  in  this  country,  to  have  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
collect  information  abroad  in  accordance  with  any  common  fixed 
standard  or  basis  for  determining  such  costs. 

Disclaiming  any  purpose  to  criticise  Mr.  Clark  personally,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  was  apparently  sent  abroad 
for  entirely  different  purposes,  and  was,  as  an  afterthought,  and 
without  opportunity  for  preparation,  given  the  task  of  investiga- 
ting the  wool  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  special  work  for  which  he  had  been  particularly 
sent  abroad.     The  time  allowed  him,  two  months,  was  altogether 

1  First  Print  No.  24,  p.  3301. 
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inadequate.     He  testified  as  to  the  purpose  of  his  trip  abroad  as 
follows  : 

"  I  have  just  returned  from  a  twenty-eight  months'  trip,  having 
been  investigating  the  markets  for  cotton  manufactures  in  Asia 
and  the  methods  of  cotton  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  for  the 
last  two  months  I  have  been  working  specially  on  getting  infor- 
mation from  the  English  wool  mills  in  regard  to  their  cost  of 
manufacture  for  the  use  of  this  committee."  ^ 

He  also  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  was  called  from  Scot- 
land while  investigating  the  jute  industry  to  take  up  the  woolen 
business,  and  that  he  had  been  a  practical  cotton  manufacturer 
for  six  years. ^  His  knowledge  of  the  entire  industry  is  appar- 
ently limited  to  that  obtained  by  him  by  having 

"  been  through  lots  of  woolen  mills  ''  while  abroad  "  and  studied 
the  process,"  and  ''talked  with  the  manufacturers."  - 

His  infoi-mation  as  to  the  English  industry  is  apparently 
limited  to  that  obtained  by  visits  to  Bradford,  Huddersfiekl,  and 
possibly  Leeds. 

RELATIVE     ADVANTAGES     OF      WOOL       MANUFACTURERS     OF      ENG- 
LAND   OVER    OUR    MANUFACTURERS. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  some  of  the  information  given  by 
Mr.  Clark  is  interesting,  and  some  in  a  general  way  true.  We 
regard  it  as  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  states,^  that  English  wool 
manufacturers  have  the  following  advantages  over  our  wool 
manufacturers  :  (1)  cheaper  first  cost  of  machinery  and  building; 
(2)  cheaper  money;  (3)  cheaper  raw  material;  (4)  cheaper 
labor ;  (5)  cheaper  power ;  and  (6)  cheaper  supplies.  While 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Clark's  general  conclusions  on  this  matter,  he 
fails  to  furnish  us  with  sufficient  reliable  data  upon  which  to 
determine  the  relative  advantages  as  to  any  of  the  particular 
items.     This  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  to  the  Committee. 

CHEAPER    FIRST  COST  OF  MACHINERY  AND   BUILDING    IN    ENGLAND. 

On  p.  4490,  First  Priiit  No.  31,  Mr.  Clark  states  that  our 
machinery  and  costs  of  building  are  at  least  one-fourth,  or  25 

» First  Print  No.  31,  p.  4490.       » Id.,  No.  41,  p.  5946.       »  Report.    Letter  of  submittal,  p.  5. 
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per  cent  higher  than  in  England ;  while  on  p.  4492  he  states  that 
English  machinery  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  cheaper  than 
ours,  a  difference  of  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  Such  a  wide 
margin  of  variation  can  hardly  be  based  on  suflB.ciently  accurate 
information  to  be  of  aid  to  the  Committee. 

CHEAPER    RAW^    MATERIAL    IN    ENGLAND. 

As  to  wool  as  a  raw  material,  Mr.  Clark  apparently  has  no 
first-hand  inform.ation.  He  testified  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
Rocky  Mountain  wools,  which  constitute  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  wool  raised  in  the  United  States,  as  follows : 

*'  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  excepting  what  is  contained  in 
the  textile  magazines  and  papers  and  what  I  have  learned  from 
talks  with  men  in  the  business."  ^ 

He  states  that  — 

"  The  different  wools  vary  so  in  quality  that  a  cost  comparison 
between  England  and  America  is  difficult  to  make.  In  London 
in  1907  fine  greasy  Australian  crossbred  wool  averaged  30  cents 
a  pound,  and  in  Boston  similar  wool  from  Pennsylvania  averaged 
68  cents  a  pound,  which  gives  some  basis  of  comparison."  - 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  wool  worth  30  cents  in  London 
could  not  be  landed  in  Boston  at  30  cents  a  pound  plus  11  cents 
duty  and  other  expenses  of  importation,  probably  not  over  1  1/2 
cents  a  pound. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  Mr.  Clark's  knowledge  in  regard  to 
wool  is  too  indefinite  to  be  of  practical  assistance. 

But  in  spite  of  this  fact  he  undertakes  to  make  the  general 
statement  *  that  the  shrinkage  of  wools  in  general  used  by  our 
manufacturers  would  not  be  two-thirds  (2/3),  but  would  run  from 
60  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.  This  shrinkage  is  too  small  and  Mr. 
Clark's  statement  is  erroneous  The  actual  facts  in  this  matter, 
so  far  as  an  average  can  be  struck,  are  covered  by  the  information 
already  given  to  the  Committee  by  our  Association. 

LABOR  CHEAPER  IN  ENGLAND  BY  ONE-HALF  OR  MORE, 

While  Mr.  Clark's  statement  that  labor  is  much  cheaper  in 
England  is  correct,  he  again  furnishes  no  accurate  data  on  which 

1  First  Print  No.  41,  p.  5947.  '  Id.,  No.  31,  pp.  4490-1.  3  id.,  No.  41,  p.  5948. 
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to  base  a  comparison.  Our  President  stated  to  you  that  on  in- 
formation received  the  night  before  he  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee, so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  — 

"...  the  wages  in  the  worsted  and  woolen  industry  in 
Great  Britain  are  about  one-half,  rather  less  than  one-half,  the 
wages  paid  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania."  ^ 

This  cost,  however,  was  limited  to  wages  of  operatives.  On  the 
subject  of  wages  of  wool  industry  in  England,  Mr.  Clark  says 
that  — 

"...  the  industry  is  so  complex  and  changeable  that 
even  if  organized  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  any  uniform  scale 
of  wages."  '^ 

In  his  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  he  said : 

"In  the  wool  industry  there  is  not  only  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  woolen  manufacturing  and  worsted 
manufacturing,  but  in  each  case  there  is  wide  room  for  variations 
in  methods  and  in  number  of  machines  employed."  ^ 

"  There  is  a  great  variety  of  materials  employed  and  in  the 
qualities  and  proportions  of  mixture  of  these  materials,  with  con- 
sequent variation  in  production  per  machine ;  and  as  neither  the 
employers  nor  the  employees  are  strongly  organized  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  universally  accepted  wage  schedules."  * 

As  to  the  table  of  wages  in  the  Bradford  District  given,  Mr. 
Clark  says  : 

"  The  foregoing  wages  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Bradford 
worsted  industry,  but  there  is  more  or  less  variation  between  the 
mills  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  and  there  is  no  uniformity 
even  between  two  mills  running  side  by  side."  ® 

To  the  Committee  he  stated  as  to  women's  dress  goods  and 
their  manufacture  in  Bradford  : 

''  I  have  not  the  complete  wage  cost  throughout  on  that  because 
the  worsted  industry  is  a  very  special  industry."  ^ 

It  must  be  clear  that  in  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  and  intricacy 

1  First  Print  No.  24,  p.  3308.  ^  id.,  No.  31,  p.  4491.         '' Keport,  p.  41. 
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as  the  wages  question,  Mr.  Clark  on  his  own  statements  has  fur- 
nished nothing  of  definite  value  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

CHEAPER    COSTS    IN    ALL    OTHER     ITEMS. 

According  to  Mr.  Clark  these  other  items  of  cost  cover  every- 
thing after  the  yarn  and  the  weaving,  and  include  dyes,  chemicals 
and  other  supplies,  charges  on  money,  interest  on  capital,  insur- 
ance and  depreciation.  In  one  place  in  his  testimony  ^  he  gives 
these  costs  in  England  as  5  cents  a  yard,  as  against  4.2  cents  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  another  place  -  he  gives  these  expenses 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  4.2  cents,  apparently 
on  the  same  fabric.  He  figures  out  this  equality  or  advantage  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  although  he  had  previously  stated 
to  the  Committee  that  : 

"...  in  general  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of 
manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  cheaper  in  England 
than  America."  * 

Such  discrepancies  between  conclusions,  and  what  purport  to 
be  facts,  indicate  the  danger  of  using  any  of  his  work  as  a  basis 
for  legislation.     A  few  more  specifications  will  confirm  this. 

HIGH    COST    OF    CLOTHES  NOT  DUE    TO  HIGH  WOOL,   BUT    TO  TAILOR. 

Mr.  Clark  stated  to  the  Committee  : 

"  High  clothes  are  due  more  to  high  wool  than  to  high 
wages.''  •* 

Unless  the  word  "  clothes  "  has  been  erroneously  substituted 
for  cloths,  he  is  clearly  in  error.  It  must  be  clear  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  cloth  in  the  manufacturer's 
hands  and  the  cost  of  the  finished  suit  of  clothes  in  the  tailor's 
hands  is  due  almost  entirely  to  labor  cost,  and  that  even  then 
the  additional  cost  depends  largely  upon  the  name  and  charges 
of  the  particular  tailor.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  clothes  in  New  York, 
given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  $35,  and  the  cost  of  a  similar  suit  of 
clothes  in  Leeds,  which  he  stated  °  as  from  about  $20  to  $25,  is 
not  as  great  proportionately  as  the  difference  between  the  costs 

1  First  Print  No.  31,  p.  4497.  2  id.,  No.  41,  p.  5939.    See  also  Report,  p.  88,  "  Sample  A." 
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of  manufacture  in  the  two  countries,  as  to  which  the  English  cost 
is  given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  about  one-half  or  less. 

Mr.  Clark  also  stated  ^  that  wool  makes  up  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  The  general  understanding  among  manu- 
facturers is  that  the  wool  makes  up  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
cloth,  and  that  the  cloth  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  a  suit  of  clothes,  in  the  wholesale  clothing  business.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  wool  would  represent  only  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  clothes.  A  suit  of  clothes  which  costs 
about  i^lS  would  ordinarily  be  sold  at  retail  for  about  $22. 
Furthermore,  the  question  is  complicated  by  the  varying  profits 
and  selling  expense  connected  with  each  stage  of  manufacture. 
The  fact  is  that  the  proportion  of  wool  in  the  cloth  varies  so, 
because  of  the  immense  and  constantly  changing  variety  of 
fabrics  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is  impossible  to  strike  an 
average,  and  the  question  of  such  proportion  is  a  matter  solely  of 
individual  opinion.  The  lack  of  specific  data  furnished  by  Mr. 
Clark  confirms  this  fact.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  he  ignores 
entirely  in  his  calculation  what  a  large  part  labor  represents  in 
the  cost  of  the  wool. 

INACCURATE    COMPARISON    OF    CONSUMPTION    OF    WOOL     IN     GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

Mr.  Clark's  statement  and  table  '^  as  to  materials  used  in  the 
wool  industry  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  contains 
two  important  errors.     The  table  is  as  follows  : 


United  States  Oovernment 
Prod.  Census,  1905. 

English  Estimates,  1907. 

Wool  and  hair 

Shoddy    

Value. 
^648,881,691 
191,261,993 
102,743,256 

58,446,885 

Per  cent. 
65 
19 
10 

6 

Value.                Per  cent. 
$640,300,000           63 
210,000,000     1       22 

Cotton 

125,000,000            12 

Others    (silk    lining, 
jute,  etc.) 

60,000,000    1         6 

Total 

$1,001,33;?, 775 

$1,035,300,000 

The  columns  headed  "  Value  "  should  clearly  represent  pounds 
of  weight.     The  figures  as  to  the  United  States  are  taken  from 
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the  census  of  1905.  An  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  that 
Mr.  Clark  has  included  twice  in  his  table,  70,801,994  pounds  of 
shoddy  and  5,720,319  pounds  of  cotton,  which  were  produced 
from  materials  purchased  otherwise  reported,  or  from  waste  and 
clippings  arising  in  the  process  of  manufacture  already  once 
reported. 

INACCUKATE    USE    OF    STATISTICS    AS    TO    WOOL    CONSUMPTION. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that : 

"The  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  increasing  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  not  increasing  in  the  United  States."  ^ 

In  support  of  his  contention  that  the  consumption  of  raw  wool  in 
the  United  States  is  not  increasing  he  gives  a  table  taken  from 
the  Statistical  .Abstract  U.S.  1907.  In  using  this  table  Mr. 
Clark  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  while  the 
United  States  exports  a  very  small  quantity  of  wool  manufac- 
tures, it  imports  a  considerable  quantity  of  such  manufactures, 
as  indicated  by  a  table  -  in  the  statement  made  by  our  President 
before  the  Committee,  showing  an  increase  of  imports  of  manu- 
factures of  wool  entered  for  consumption  under  the  present  tariff 
during  the  %cal  years  ending  June  30,  1898  to  1907,  or  from 
$13,500,241  to  122,357,206  foreign  values,  or  from  J8>24,150,565 
to  $42,349,232  duty  paid  values.  These  imports  of  manufactures 
must  clearly  be  included  in  any  determination  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  table  compiled  from  the  census  reports  of 
1 890,  1900,  and  1905  showing  the  quantity  of  "  new  wool  in 
condition  purchased "  (i.e.,  greasy  or  scoured),  exclusive  of 
Alpaca,  Angora,  Camel  and  all  other  hairs,  used  in  the  United 
States  Wool  Manufacture,  including  Hosiery,  Knit  Goods,  and 
Shoddy,  with  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  per  capita 
consumption  as  shown  by  the  wool  used : 

1  First  Print  No.  31,  p.  4493.  2  Jd.,  No.  24,  p.  3305. 
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New  Wool 

"  in  Condition 

Purchased." 

Population. 

Per  Capita  Con- 
sumption in  Mills. 

1890 

Pounds. 
374,102,813 
412,745,779 
501,424,203 

62,662,250 
76,303,387 
83,143,000 

5.97  pounds. 
5.41 

6  03         " 

1900 

1905 

These  figures,  of  course,  show  a  smaller  per  capita  consump- 
tion than  Mr.  Clark's,  because  they  cover  only  new  wool,  while 
the  figures  used  by  him  included  other  items.  He  obtained  his 
figures  as  to  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  table  of  the  Brad- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce  Eeport  for  1907,  ^  which  purports  to 
show  the  total  quantity  of  wool  retained  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  not  the  quantity  consumed.  Part  of  the  wool  retained 
might  afterwards  be  exported  either  in  a  raw  or  manufactured 
condition.  An  examination  of  this  table  will  further  show  that 
there  is  included  in  the  wool  210,000,000  pounds  of  shoddy. 
Furthermore,  in  using  this  table  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of 
relative  consumption  of  wool,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  the  United  States  exports  a  very  small  quantity  of  wool 
manufactures.  Great  Britain  exports,  on  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  about 
40  per  cent  of  its  entire  production,  amounting  to  $185,600,000 
in  1907. 


OUR    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURES 


PERCENTAGE. 


He  states  '^  that  our  imports  of  wool  goods  are  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  our  requirements.  He  figures  on  the  foreign  value  of  the 
goods,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  value  plus  duty, 
which  would  indicate  the  amount  to  which  such  goods  displace 
domestic  goods,  and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  proper 
basis  to  be  used  in  considering  the  effect  of  a  tariff.  On  this 
basis  the  percentage  of  imports  would  be  slightly  less  than  10 
per  cent,  and  Mr.  Clark's  own  figures  show  a  little  more  than  5 
per  cent,  instead  of  a  little  less  than  5  per  cent,  as  he  states. 

He  makes  the  unsupported  statement "  that  cotton  goods  are 
sold  in  this  country  as  wool  goods.     This  is  not  true  in  so  far  as 
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the  manufacturers  are  concerned,  and  Mr.  Clark  must  have  been 
misinformed. 

DUTY     ON     YAKN     NOT     HIGHER     THAN      DUTY     ON     CLOTH  PER- 
CENTAGES   FALLACIOUS. 

In  referring  to  a  piece  of  finished  English  cloth  and  its  con- 
stituent elements,  Mr.  Clark  states  ^  that  the  duty  on  the  yarn  in 
this  cloth  is  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  cloth  itself  and  that  the 
duty  on  the  tops  is  much  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  scoured 
wool.  This  statement  as  to  the  duties  on  the  yarn  and  cloth  is 
incorrect  and  misleading.  It  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
fallacies  which  may  result  from  using  percentages,  and  corrobo- 
rates the  statement '  made  by  our  President  on  cross-examination 
at  the  time  he  made  our  original  statement. 

Assuming  the  percentages  as  stated  by  Mr.  Clark  to  be  correct 
the  actual  duty  would  be  as  follows  : 

On  scoured  wool 33        cents  per  pound. 

"  tops 70  27     " 

"  warp  yarn fio  23     "        "        " 

"weft  yarn (52.3+     "        "        "     - 

"cloth 96.23     " 

That  is,  Mr.  Clark  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  duty  on  the 
yarn  is  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  cloth.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  increased  duty  on  tops,  as  compared  with  the  duty  on 
yarns,  was  intended  to  prevent  the  importation  of  wool  in  that 
form. 

COMPARISON    OF    MEn's    AND    WOMEn's    WAGES    SHOULD 
NOT    BE    WITH    EACH    OTHER. 

The  comparison  made  ^  between  the  weavers'  wage  based  on 
the  average  in  Huddersfield  and  Bradford,  and  what  Mr.  Clark 
calls  the  average  of  $9  in  this  country,  emphasizes  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  information  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark  as  a  basis  for 
comparison  of  costs.  To  make  a  comparison,  the  weavers'  wage 
in  Huddersfield  of  $6  a  week  for  work  on  wide  men's  wear 
looms,  and  probably  confined  to  men  as  weavers,  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  weavers  in  this  country  on  similar  fabrics  where 
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it  is  almost  universally  a  man's  job  and  where  the  earnings  are 
more  likely  to  be  from  $14  to  f  18,  than  as  low  as  f  9.  On  the 
other  hand,  $9  to  $12,  which  might  be  called  the  wage  on  dress 
goods  in  this  country,  as  he  states,  might  properly  be  comparable 
with  f  3.75  in  Bradford. 

MANY    OTHER    INACCURACIES. 

The  following  inaccuracies  appear  in  Mr.  Clark's  testimony  at 
his  second  appearance  before  the  Committee : 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  "  Sample  A,"  the  report  repeatedly 
states  ^  the  cost  in  terms  of  pounds,  when  it  should  be  the  cost 
in  a  yard  of  cloth. 

He  states "  that  ordinarily  there  would  not  be  more  than 
66f  per  cent  of  wool  in  the  filling  on  a  pure  cotton  warp.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  wool  filling  is  frequently  70  per  cent  or  more. 

He  states  ^  that  a  rag  machine  will  tear  rags  into  their 
"  original  fiber."  It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  original  fiber  at 
anywhere  near  its  original  length. 

He  states  ■*  that  shoddy  cannot  be  used  by  itself.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  it  is  used  alone  in  some  fabrics. 

He  states  ^  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  shoddy  and 
cotton  being  used  in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  country 
every  year.  This  is  a  matter  which  varies  much  according  to 
style. 

He  states  '^  that  a  suit  of  clothes  at  f  25  in  this  country  would 
not  probably  be  altogether  new  wool.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  navy 
and  black  summer  serge  suits,  which  contain  no  shoddy,  sell  for 
about  .^15  and  sometimes  for  less. 

We  hand  to  the  Committee  herewith  two  all  wool  suits,  one 
purchased  at  retail  in  New  York  City  for  $20,  and  the  other 
purchased  in  Boston  for  $25. 

ACCURATE    INFORMATION    AS    TO    COMPARATIVE  COSTS   IMPORTANT. 

We  have  left  until  the  last  the  most  important  field  which  Mr. 
Clark  has  undertaken  to  cover,  to  wit :  comparative  costs  of 
manufacture  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  only  specific  information  given  us  by  Mr.  Clark  as  to 
comparative  costs  of  fabrics  in  the  two  countries  is   limited  to 
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four  fabrics,  samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D  on  pages  86  to  88  of  his 
report.  In  addition,  Mr.  Clark  has  also  undertaken  to  give  the 
theoretical  cost  in  a  theoretical  mill  of  a  plain  worsted  coating, 
Figure  4  on  page  69  of  the  report.  The  only  other  information 
as  to  specific  fabrics  obtained  by  him  is  as  to  fourteen  other 
samples  of  English  cloth  as  to  which  he  has  onlij  the  costs  of 
such  fabrics  in  England.  Mr.  Clark's  information  as  to  costs  in 
America  was  apparently  obtained  after  his  return  to  this  country 
at  the  suggestion  of  an  English  manufacturer,^  who  informed 
him  that  there  was  a  mill  in  this  country  manufacturing  a  fabric 
similar  to  that  which  the  Englishman  was  making.  Rather  than 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee  further  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  we  shall  confine  our  analysis  of  Mr.  Clark's  work  on 
the  subject  of  comparison  of  costs  to  a  consideration  of  the  data 
furnished  by  him  as  to  samples  A,  B,  C  and  D,  and  as  to  the 
theoretical  fabric  made  in  the  theoretical  mill  and  represented  by 
Figure  4  on  page  69  of  his  report. 

COMPARISON    OF    ENGLISH    AND    AMERICAN    COSTS. 

As  representing  the  immense  dress  goods  industry  of  England 
we  have  only  these  four  samples.  A,  B,  C  and  1),  obtained  from 
the  city  of  Bradford.  Samples  A  and  B  are  cotton  warp  fabrics 
with  worsted  filling.  Sample  C  is  an  all  wool  sateen,  and  sample 
D  an  all  wool  serge.  The  city  of  Bradford  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  dress  goods  industry  only  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
so-called  Bradford  stuffs,  of  which  Mr.  (/lark  has  only  furnished 
two  samples,  A  and  B,  out  of  an  infinite  variety. 

Samples  A  and  B. 

For  practical  purposes  the  information  obtained  as  to  samples 
A  and  B  is  almost  valueless  at  the  outset  because  they  represent 
a  fabric  known  to  the  trade  as  cotton  warp  cashmeres,  which 
were  formerly  made  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  but  are 
now  out  of  fashion  and  nearly  obsolete,  having  become  so  because 
of  their  poor  intrinsic  worth. 

The  information  as  to  these  samples  is  of  still  less  value 
because  of  lack  of  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  fair  comparison 
with  American  costs,  and  because  of  the  numerous  inaccuracies 
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and  discrepancies  in  the  figures  given,  and  the  deductions  drawn 
therefrom  by  Mr.  Clark.  He  has  not  given  us  the  separate  costs 
for  the  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft  yarns.  He  states  that  the 
British  manufacturer  bought  his  yarns.  The  cost  of  the  yarn 
must,  therefore,  include  profits  of  manufacture  and  sale  up  to 
the  point  of  weaving.  The  cost  given  by  Mr.  Clark  must  also 
include  profits  on  the  different  processes  of  manufacture  subse- 
quent to  the  weaving,  owing  to  the  division  and  specialization  of 
the  different  processes  which  Mr.  Clark  tells  us  exist  in  England 
where,  as  a  general  rule,  each  manufacturer  only  carries  out  one 
process  in  the  manufacture.  In  the  United  States,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  processes  are  not  so  much  subdivided,  and  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  same  manufacturer  to  carry  on  all  processes  from 
the  raw  wool  to  the  finished  cloth.  The  costs  obtained  by  Mr. 
Clark  on  the  four  domestic  samples  would  appear  to  have  been 
figured  on  this  basis  rather  than  on  the  English  basis,  that  is,  on 
a  radically  different  basis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  details  of  construction  of  the  Eng- 
lish samples  given  by  Mr.  Clark  are  apparently  based  on  tests 
made  by  the  Conditioning  House  of  Bradford,  England.  The 
object  of  these  tests  is  apparently  not  to  determine  the  structure 
of  the  cloth  in  the  gray  state,  that  is,  as  it  leaves  the  loom,  but 
to  determine  whether  finished  goods  sold  by  sample  come  up  to 
the  sample.  The  original  analyses  by  this  Bradford  Condition- 
ing House  of  the  samples  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures.  These  analyses  show 
the  counts  or  sizes  of  the  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft  yarn, 
together  with  the  average  twists  in  the  yarns,  only  as  they 
appear  in  the  finished  fabric.  The  weight  of  the  original  cloth 
in  the  gray  is  not  given.  The  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  cloth 
is  given,  warp  way  and  weft  way.  A  chemical  test  is  also  given 
sho%ving  the  proportion  of  the  cotton  and  wool  in  the  piece  calcu- 
lated from  the  clean  and  dry  weight  of  the  cloth.  While  such 
analyses  may  be  commercially  valuable  as  determining  the  ques- 
tion, as  before  stated,  of  whether  a  cloth  delivered  is  in  accord- 
ance with  sample,  in  cases  of  dispute,  they  are  intrinsically  of 
little  value  as  a  basis  for  coniparison  in  considering  the  manu- 
facture of  other  fabrics.  The  different  processes  of  finishing 
cloth  after  the  weaving  produce  effects  of  such  marked  difference 
in  the  finished  fabric,  as  compared  with  the  cloth  in  the  gray,  as 
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to  render  the  results  of  such  analyses  uncertain  and  of  doubtful 
value. 

Sample  A.  —  Cotton  Warp  Plece-di/ed  Cashmere  with  loio 
Botany  Wool  Filling. 
The  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Clark's 
records  of  the  construction  and  weights  of  this  fabric,  and  the 
weights  and  construction  as  we  find  them  to  be  from  the  actual 
sample  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark,  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  use  his  data  as  a  basis  for  comparison  with  Ameri- 
can fabrics.    The  following  is  a  comparative  analysis  of  sample  A  : 


Mr.  Clark's  Records. 

American  Analysis. 

Total  weiiiht  finished 

Ounces. 
3.22 

1.28 

i.;»4 

Ounces. 
2.91 
1.16 

1.75 

It  is  true  that  these  variations  can  be  accounted  for  partially 
by  different  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  two  countries,  but  we 
do  not  think  that  this  would  account  for  more  than  one-half  of 
the  variation. 

Assuming  this  cloth  to  have  been  made  from  yarns  purchased 
in  the  United  States,  under  conditions  existing  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  January,  1909,  the  cost  to  the  mill  would  be  as 
follows  : 


4.81  pounds  of  combed  yarn $2.45 

.12  pounds  of  combed  yarn  for  selvage .09 

7.8    pounds  fine  Botany  worsted 11.32 

Total  materials $13.86 

Cost  of  weaving 4.23 

Cost  of  dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering     2.30 

Selling  cards .12 

Plant  charges   1.11 

Interest  charges  from  purchase  of  yarn  to  payment  for  goods  .82 

Total    $22.44 

This  cost  is   for  a  piece   containing   65   yards  finished,    and 
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would  represent  a  cost  per  yard  of  o-A.o  cents,  exclusive  of  selling 
expenses. 

If  a  weaving  plant  were  fitted  up  exclusively  to  make  this 
particular  fabric  or  absolutely  similar  fabrics  in  large  quantities, 
the  cost  might  possibly  be  reduced  2^  cents  per  yard  by  securing 
the  yarns  at  lower  prices,  and  manufacturing  at  a  reduced  cost 
resulting  therefrom.  This  might  reduce  the  cost  to  o2  cents  per 
yard.  The  foreign  cost  as  given  by  ^Ir.  (Uark  is  15.6  cents  per 
yard,  that  is :  the  American  cost  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, and  not  including  selling  expenses,  would  be  105.1  per 
cent  greater  than  the  foreign  cost,  whereas  Mr.  Clark  etates  it  ^  to 
be  67  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  the  weft  ends  per  inch  in  this  cloth  as  72, 
although  the  weight  and  structure  of  the  finished  cloth  would 
necessitate  about  02  weft  ends. 

The  cost  of  these  goods  42  inches  wide  is  given  by  j\Ir.  Clark  as 

15.6  cents  per  lineal  yard.  In  figuring  the  cost  per  square  yard, 
the  basis  on  which  the  duty  is  fixed,  Mr.  Clark  figures  a  cost  of 

14.7  cents  as  quoted  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee,'^ 
although  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  his  own  figures  that  the  cost 
per  square  yard  would  be  13.371  cents. 

The  filling  in  this  cloth  is  described  as  low  Botany  wool,  spun 
to  the  size  or  count  of  66.  We  are  positive  that  this  wool  could 
not  have  been  what  is  commercially  known  as  low  Botany  wool 
and  must  have  been  fine  Botany  wool,  because  low  Botany  wool 
taken  alone  cannot  be  spun  to  as  fine  a  count  as  66  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  The  differences  in  the  relative  weights  of  mate- 
rials in  sample  A,  and  the  so-called  similar  cloth  used  for  a  basis 
of  comparison  in  this  country,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
fabrics  must  have  been  different.     These  weights  are  as  follows  : 


Weight  per  yard . 
Weight  of  warp. 
Weiglit  of  weft  . 


Sample  A. 


Ounces. 
8.22 

1.28  (39.8  percent) 
L94  (60.2  percent) 


American  Cloth. 


Ounces. 
.•?.36 

1.4G  (43.5  per  cent) 
1.9    (5tv5  per  cent) 


These  inaccuracies  and  this  lack  of  similarity  in  data  indicate 
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the  inherent  danger  in  making  comparisons  of  costs  except  upon 
accurate  and  fixed  bases  of  calculation. 

Samjyle  B.  —  Cashmere    made  of    Cotton  and  Botany   Worsted^ 

Cross  Dyed. 

In  this  sample  again  it  is  clear,  from  the  quantities  and 
weights  of  materials  and  structure  of  fabric  given  by  Mr.  Clark, 
that  yarn  of  the  sizes  described  by  him  would  produce  a  fabric 
lighter  than  finished  weight  given. 

This  sample  purports  to  be  made  of  1/oO's  cotton  warp.  On 
the  weight  given  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  yarn  must 
have  been  as  heavy  as  40's.  It  cannot  be  true  that  the  warp  in 
this  case  is  50's  as  compared  with  sample  A,  purporting  to  have 
the  same  size  of  warp,  because  in  sample  B  there  are  68  less 
ends  given  in  the  warp  and  yet  the  weight  of  warp  is  given 
as  25  per  cent  greater  per  yard  than  in  sample  A. 

The  weft  yarn  in  sample  B  is  given  as  size  66,  while  its 
weight  would  correspond  to  the  weight  of  60's.  This  difference 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  use  of  glue  to  stiffen  the  goods, 
which  would  at  the  same  time  add  to  the  weight.  We  find  no 
mention  of  any  extraneous  substance  in  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  and 
yet  the  weight  of  materials  is  of  most  vital  consideration  in 
determining  costs  of  goods. 

In  both  samples  A  and  B,  as  to  foreign  cost  we  are  given  the 
supposed  construction,  yarn  cost,  weaving  wage,  expenses,  and 
dyeing  cost.  It  is  most  unusual  and  hardly  credible  that  a 
Bradford  mill  did  its  own  dyeing.  It  is  most  unusual  and 
hardly  credible  that  a  British  mill  sold  its  goods  in  a  finished 
condition,  as  the  custom  in  that  country  is  to  divide  and 
specialize  the  processes  of  weaving  and  dyeing  and  finishing. 

An  analysis  of  this  cloth  shows  the  following  variations  : 

Mr.  Clark's  Records.  American  Analysis. 

Ends  of  warp 71  lo^ 

"Weft  ends  per  incli   93  96^ 

Weight  of  cloth   3.86  ounces  ?,.1\  ounces 

Weight  of  warp 1.6         "  1.6.5      '' 

Weight  of  weft 2.26       "  2.06      " 

These  variations    are  too    great  to   be  accounted    for  purely  by 
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atmospheric  conditions.     The  estimated  American  cost  of  sample 
B  would  be  as  follows  : 

Cotton  warp  yarn,  per  cut .$2.75 

"Worsted  weft  yarn 13.33 

Weaving 5.37 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 2.96 

Selling  cards .15 

Plant  charges L41 

Interest  charges  until  goods  are  paid  for .98 

Total  at  mill  $26.95 

This  would  be  the  cost  of  a  piece  containing  67  yards,  repre- 
senting a  cost  per  yard  of  40.2  cents,  exclusive  of  selling 
expenses. 

It  is  also  possible  in  this  case  that  a  weaving  plant  fitted  up 
especially  to  make  these  goods  in  large  quantity  might  by  pur- 
chasing materials  at  lower  prices,  and  with  the  reduced  cost 
resulting  from  purchases  and  manufacture  in  quantity,  make  a 
saving  of  3  cents  per  yard,  leaving  a  cost  of  37.2  cents.  The 
foreign  cost  is  given  as  17.85  cents,  that  is :  the  American  cost 
under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances,  and  not  including 
selling  expenses,  would  be  108.4  per  cent  greater,  whereas  Mr. 
Clark  states  ^  it  to  be  67  per  cent  greater. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  piece  was  cross-dyed,  that  is :  the 
warp  was  dyed  before  weaving  and  the  cloth  dyed  after  being 
woven,  although  this  is  not  noted  in  Mr.  Clark's  report.  In  this 
sample,  as  in  sample  A,  Mr.  Clark  apparently  derives  his  con- 
struction from  the  finished  cloth.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House  test  the  count  of  the 
cotton  warp  is  36.4  and  of  the  worsted  weft  62.7,  although  Mr. 
Clark's  statement  gives  the  cotton  warp  as  50's  and  the  worsted 
weft  as  66's. 

The  chemical  test  made  to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  fabric  is  not  objectionable  for  determining 
the  variations  between  two  pieces  of  cloth  purporting  to  be  the 
same,  but  it  is  misleading  as  to  the  proportion  of  cotton  and 
wool  in  any  given  piece  of  cloth  under  natural  atmospheric 
conditions,    because    under   natural    conditions    there   is  a  large 
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amount  of  moisture  in  the  cloth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in 
the  test  the  materials  have  been  reduced  to  a  clean  and  dry- 
weight.  As,  however,  the  natural  moisture  in  the  cotton  is  only 
about  one-half  that  in  the  wool,  and  the  quantity  of  the  wool  is 
greater  in  proportion,  under  natural  conditions  the  percentages 
would  be  materially  changed.  This  merely  shows  how  inade- 
quately Mr.  Clark  has  indicated  the  intricate  and  puzzling  con- 
ditions which  arise  in  determining  costs  of  manufacture. 

Sample  C.  —  All  Wool  Sateen. 

A  comparison  of  Mr.  Clark's  figures  and  our  American  analysis 
is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Clark's  Records.  American  Analysis. 

Warp  eruls 110  112| 

Picks  of  filling 53  54 

Total  weight  of  weft  per  yard 7.07  ounces  6.79  ounces 

Total  weight  of  worsted  warp 4.7         "  4.4         " 

Total  weight  of  filling 2.37       "  2.39 

(These  analyses  agree  as  well  as  could  be 
expected.) 

Ends  of  worsted  warp 62  62 

Number  of  worsted  weft 30  28 

American  Estimate  of  Cost. 

Worsted  yarn $48.54 

Weaving   4.74 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing  and  delivering 5.04 

Selling  cards .34 

Plant  charges .89 

Interest  charges 2.35 

Total $61.90 

This  is  the  cost  on  a  piece  of  81  yards,  representing  a  cost  per 
yard  of  76.4  cents,  exclusive  of  selling  expenses.  If  the  mill 
were  fitted  up  especially  to  make  these  goods  and  nothing  else, 
these  costs  could  be  somewhat  reduced,  possibly  by  about  4  cents 
per  yard,  making  a  cost  of  72.4  cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  given 
as  31.12  cents.  The  American  cost  would  be,  therefore,  132.6 
per  cent  greater.  This  agrees  ver}-  well  Avith  the  American  cost 
quoted  by  Mr.  Clark. 
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Sample  D.  —  All    Wool  Serge  made  of  Crossbred    Wool. 

Mr.  Clark's  Records.  American  Analysis. 

Ends  of  warp 53  54J 

Picks  of  filling 42  42^ 

Total  weight 6.16  ounces  5.81  ounces 

Weight  of  warp 3.42       '•  3.05 

Weight  of  weft 2.74       "  2.76 

The  variations  in  the  total  weight,  about  o  per  cent,  might 
possibly  be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  atmospheric  condi- 
tions. This  is  a  fabric  of  very  peculiar  character  which  must 
have  been  subject  to  unusual  shrinkage  from  the  gray  yarn  to 
the  finished  cloth,  over  and  above  the  usual  loss  in  finishing  this 
class  of  goods,  the  unusual  shrinkage  being  produced  by  the 
singeing  and  scouring  processes. 

American  cost  of  yarn S36.98 

Weaving 3.83 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing  and  delivering 5.23 

Selling  cards .28 

Plant  charges 82 

Interest  charges L85 

Total e+H  99 

This  would  be  the  cost  on  a  piece  of  91  yards,  representing  a  cost 
per  yard  of  42^2  cents,  exclusive  of  selling  expenses. 

If  this  cloth  could  be  made  at  all  in  this  country  under  our 
climatic  conditions,  and  if  a  mill  were  especially  fitted  up  to  do 
it,  the  cost  could  probably  be  reduced  21^^  cents  per  yard,  but  we 
regard  it  as  a  cloth  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  in 
the  United  States. 

A    THEORETICAL    FABRIC    MADE    IX    A    THEORETICAL    MILL. 

We  will  now  consider  Mr.  Clark's  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
worsted  coating  represented  by  Figure  4  on  page  69  of  his  report. 

All  of  the  data  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  this  cloth 
appears  to  be  pureh'  theoretical,  and  derived  from  a  great  many 
sources.  None  of  it  purports  to  have  been  obtained  from  actual 
results  of  any  one  manufacturer.  The  whole  structure  is  evi- 
dently built  up  in  this  way : 

A.  — An  imaginary  machinery  equipment  for  100  wide  looms 
is  assumed.     This  does  not  include  power  plant  or  buildings,  the 
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cost  of  power  and  rent  being  determined  on  some  hypothetical 
basis,  as  to  which  the  detail  is  not  stated. 

B.  --  Then  a  fabric  is  imagined,  namely,  a  60-inch  wide  worsted 
coating,  made  according  to  a  certain  formula,  of  which  a  sample 
of  cloth  put  in  evidence  purports  to  be  the  finished  result. 

C.  —  Then  the  practically  impossible  assumption  is  made  that 
on  this  fabric  100  looms  could  be  run  for  one  year  (50  weeks) 
continuously  without  interruption,  and  with  a  yield  of  70  per 
cent  of  their  theoretically  maximum  product ;  in  other  words, 
that  a  maximum  daily  product  could  be  secured  continuously 
throughout  a  wliole  year. 

D.  —  r>y  calculation  it  is  then  determined  how  many  pounds  of 
worsted  yarn  of  a  certain  kind  and  quality  would  be  required  to 
keep  this  weaving  mill  in  operation  during  the  j^ear  This 
amount  is  fixed  at  512,000  pounds. 

E.  —  Then  theoretical  calculations  are  entered  into  to  determine 
the  cost  of  this  yarn  to  the  weaver,  basing  the  whole  amount,  a 
year's  product  of  512,000  pounds,  upon  a  fixed  price,  namely, 
lli/2d.  for  Port  Phillip  greasy  wool.  As  the  present  price 
of  Port  Phillip  wool  of  the  kind  described  is,  within  about  two 
months  of  the  date  of  Mr.  Clark's  report,  14i/^d.  in  London, 
an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent  over  the  price  named  by  Mr. 
Clark,  it  would  hardly  seem  safe  to  establish  such  a  mill  on  the 
assumption  of  a  fixed  price  of  wool  for  a  whole  year,  particularly 
in  a  business  so  vai'iable,  and  subject  to  changes  of  fashion,  as 
Mr.  Clark  describes  this  business  to  be. 

F.  —  It  is  assumed  that  every  yard  of  these  goods  will  be  per- 
fect; that  there  will  be  no  seconds;  that  the  number  of  pounds 
of  worsted  yarn  estimated  will  produce  8000  pieces  61J  yards 
each,  each  yard  being  37  inches  long ;  and  that  the  goods  will 
weigh  when  finished  16.15  ounces  to  the  lineal  yard. 

These  are  all  theoretical  calculations,  so  far  as  appears,  none 
of  the  alleged  facts  having  been  taken  from  the  books  of  manu- 
facturing concerns.  It  must  be  clear  that  this  method  of  arriv- 
ing at  the  cost  of  an  article  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  correct 
basis  on  which  to  establish  a  business,  and  that  the  results  hoped 
for  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

Furthermore,  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Clark  had  left  out  in  his 
calculations  certain  necessary  elements  of  cost  under  the  English 
system  of  carrying  on  the  wool  manufacturing  business.     For  ex- 
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ample,  he  bases  his  calculations  upon  a  price  of  wool  fixed  at 
ll|d.  per  pound  for  a  whole  year's  supply.  It  is  evident  that 
some  one  must  have  to  stand  the  expense  of  carrying  this  wool 
from  the  time  the  contract  of  purchase  is  made  until  the  wool  is 
all  manufactured,  which  might  extend  several  months  beyond  the 
time  of  the  last  delivery  of  the  wool,  and  yet  Mr.  Clark  only  in- 
cludes such  expense  for  a  period  of  three  months.  It  would  also 
appear  that  Mr.  Clark  has  omitted  the  selling  charges  and  profits 
of  the  merchants  who  take  part  in  the  intermediate  transactions 
in  the  course  of  manufacture  in  England,  and  has  only  considered 
the  commissions  paid  by  those  merchants  for  work  done  on  their 
wool  and  tops  by  other  persons,  for  instance  the  wool  comber  and 
spinner. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  produce  496,640 
pounds  of  finished  cloth  from  512,000  pounds  of  worsted  yarn. 
This  result  would  show  a  waste  between  the  worsted  yarn  and  the 
finished  cloth  of  only  3  per  cent.  This  should  be  at  least  10  per 
cent.  The  following  calculation  will  show  the  amount  of  cloth 
ordinarily  obtainable  from  100  pounds  of  yarn. 

According  to  the  trade  terms  quoted  by  Mr.  Clark  ^  the  yarn 
is  sold  in  England  on  the  basis  of  containing  18:^  per  cent  of 
moisture.  That  is,  in  each  100  pounds  of  yarn  there  would 
be  84.56  pounds  of  yarn  in  a  bone-dry  condition.  According  to 
the  trade  terms  in  England,  cloth  in  a  standard  condition  contains 
16  per  cent  of  moisture  :  16  per  cent  of  84.56  pounds  is  equiva- 
lent to  13.53  pounds,  which  added  to  84.56  pounds  would  give 
98.09  pounds  of  cloth.  From  this,  however,  there  must  be  de- 
ducted the  amount  of  oil  and  other  foreign  substances  in  the  yarn, 
which  would  be  not  less  than  5  per  cent  of  its  original  weight, 
i.e.,  5  pounds.  Deducting  this  from  98.09  pounds  we  have  93.09 
pounds  of  cloth  under  normal  conditions.  This  shows  a  shrink- 
age of  about  7  per  cent  from  the  original  100  pounds  of  yarn. 
From  this  there  must  be  deducted  also  the  amount  of  absolutely 
necessary  waste  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  warp  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cloth,  which  surely  could  not  be  less  than  3 
per  cent  or  3  pounds.  Deducting  this  from  93.09  pounds  Ave 
have  practically  90  pounds  of  finished  cloth  from  100  pounds  of 
worsted  yarn,  or  a  shrinkage  of  10  per  cent,  instead  of  97  pounds 
and  a  3  per  cent  shrinkage,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Clark.     In  actual 
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practice  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  this 
class,  it  is  not  expected  to  get  over  16  ounces  of  finished  cloth 
from  18  ounces  of  worsted  yarn,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  varies 
from  10  per  cent  to  a  mvich  higher  percentage  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cloth  and  conditions  of  manufacture. 

Furthermore,  the  testimony  of  leading  manufacturers  who 
have  been  consulted  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  unanimous  that, 
from  the  formula  laid  down  by  Mr.  Clark  on  page  69  of  his 
report,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  manufacture  this  cloth,  either 
in  the  weight  stated  to  be  required,  or  the  width ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  formula  given  by  IMr.  Clark  would  not  produce 
the  cloth  that  is  alleged  to  have  been  produced  from  that  formula. 
Following  is  a  letter  from  one  of  our  leading  manufacturers 
demonstrating  this  fact : 

"  Mr.  William  Whitman,  President,  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manafacturei's,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  studied  over  the  particulars  of  the  plain 
worsted  coating  which  you  sent  us  very  carefully,  and  we  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  make  this  cloth  to  finish  60  inches  wide 
and  weigh  16.15  ounces,  with  particulars  given.  The  way  we 
would  make  this  cloth  from  the  size  of  yarn  given,  to  finish  60 
inches  wide  and  to  weigh,  finished,  16  ounces,  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 72  ends  of  2/44's  worsted  warp  per  inch,  72  picks  of 
1/20's  worsted  filling  per  inch,  goods  to  be  laid  78  inches  wide 
in  loom,  to  finish  60  inches  wide.  It  would  take  72  yards  of 
warp  to  produce  61%  yards  of  finished  cloth  and  each  piece  would 
require  341/0  pounds  of  warp  and  351/2  pounds  of  filling. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dunn  Worsted  Mills, 

E.  S.  Dunn,  Treasurer." 

This  being  the  case,  of  what  value  can  Mr.  Clark's  calculations 
be  ?  Instead  of  taking  64  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  to  make 
62.08  pounds  of  finished  cloth  as  Mr.  Clark  states,  it  would 
take  at  least  68.9  pounds  according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  American  manufacturers  who  have  been  consulted. 

A  careful  checking  of  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Clark  on  pages 
69-79  of  his  report  will  show  many  inaccuracies.  We  shall  not 
endeavor  to  point  them  out  in  detail.  As  indicating  the  danger 
of  using  Mr.  Clark's  work,  we  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  to 
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one  important  fact.  On  page  70  of  his  report  he  estimates  a 
return  of  46  pounds  of  tops  from  100  pounds  of  wool.  In  testi- 
fying to  the  Committee/  he  stated  that  there  wouki  be  a  return 
of  40  pounds  of  tops  out  of  100  pounds  of  wool,  shrinkage 
50  per  cent.  A  difference  of  6  pounds  in  the  amount  of  tops 
at  48.6  cents  per  pound  would  obviously  make  a  great  difference 
in  the  cost  of  cloth 

DOUBLE    COST    REQUIKES    TWICE    THE     PROFITS    TO    PAY    THE    SAME 

PERCENTAGE. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  plant, 
equipment,  and  manufacture  is  double  that  in  England,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  order  that  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  may 
be  compensated  at  the  same  rate  as  the  foreign  manufacturer,  his 
aggregate  profits  must  be  double  in  amount  those  of  the  foreign 
manufacturer. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  submit  that  Mr,  Clark  has  not  furnished  to 
the  Committee,  nor  did  he  have  for  use  in  his  investigation,  what 
is  absolutely  essential  to  a  comparative  study  of  costs,  to  wit :  a 
common  fixed  basis  for  collecting  data  relating  to  such  costs. 
And  we  say  that  facts  as  to  costs  obtained  in  accordance  with 
the  varying  conceptions  of  individual  manufacturers  cannot 
safely  be  compared. 

He  has  obtained  only  18  samples  of  the  fabrics  of  an  industry 
in  which  the  variety  is  infinite  and  which  he  says  are  controlled 
by  the  "  vagaries  of  fashion  "  and  which  our  President  informed 
you  were  subject  to  the  "  capricious  dictates  of  fashion."  For 
purposes  of  comparison  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  from 
one  wool  manufacturing  establishment,  out  of  over  1200  in  this 
country,  the  costs  of  4  samples  supposed  to  be  similar  to  4  of  the 
English  samples  which  he  obtained.  Two  of  the  4  fabrics  are 
going  out  of  fashion  and  nearly  obsolete.  This  is  all  the  basis 
which  we  have  for  comparison  of  costs  of  fabrics,  and  the  details 
of  these  costs  were  not  obtained  on  a  known  or  common  basis, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  testing  their  truth  or  accuracy.  Fur- 
thermore, though  Mr.  Clark  is  undoubtedly  a  clever  student  and 

'  Firet  Prtat  No.  41,  pp.  5941,  6953. 
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a  truthful  young  man,  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  business 
would  not  enable  him  to  test  information  imparted  to  him  in  such 
manner  as  to  confirm  in  any  degree  its  accuracy. 

We  wish  to  register  our  protest  against  the  unfairness  done  to 
Mr.  Clark  in  giving  him  the  task  of  investigating  such  a  complex 
and  difficult  industry  upon  such  inadequate  notice 

We  wish  further  to  register  our  protest  against  the  unfair- 
ness to  our  industry  resulting  from  the  selection  for  such  an 
important  matter  of  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  industry  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  The  most  expert  manufacturer  could 
not  hope  to  obtain  a  clear  insight  into  such  an  industry  in  two 
months.  It  is  not  reassuring  as  to  the  value  of  government 
expert  work  that  an  Executive  Department  should,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  their 
work  of  revising  the  tariff,  conduct  in  such  a  perfunctory  man- 
ner an  investigation  into  the  costs  of  an  industry  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  report  of  1905,  employed  in  this  country 
185,592  persons,  used  a  capital  of  f  370,861,691,  used  materials 
of  a  cost  of  $242,561,096  and  produced  a  finished  product  of 
$380,934,003.  A  private  manufacturer  who  undertook  to  carry 
on  his  own  business  on  a  knowledge  of  costs  thus  obtained 
would  meet  nothing  but  bankruptcy. 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  regretted  that  in  spite  of  the  short  and 
inadequate  investigation  of  comparative  costs  that  Mr.  Clark 
was  allowed  to  make,  and  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  nature  of 
the  data  which  he  has  reported,  he  should  have  had  in  mind, 
while  carrying  on  an  impartial  investigation  of  comparative 
costs,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  duties  placed  on  the  cloth 
by  this  country  as  indicated  by  the  table  on  page  86  of  his  report. 
Nothing  could  be  more  misleading  than  this  table  unless  Mr. 
Clark's  data  as  to  American  costs  was  accurate  and  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  costs  in  the  entire  industry.  We  feel  that  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  are  neither  representative  nor  of 
practical  value  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  details  of 
construction  and  English  costs  of  samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D  as 
given  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  results  shown  by  analyses  made  in 
this  country,  are  so  marked  as  to  raise  a  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  American  manufacturer  who  furnished  the  American 
costs  to  Mr.  Clark  did  not  act  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the 
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problem  submitted  to  him,  and  whether  he  was  correctly  informed 
of  the  basis  of  calculation  of  the  English  costs  or  the  purpose  for 
which  the  information  was  to  be  used.  And  we  feel  convinced 
that  the  results  of  Mr.  Clark's  work  fully  confirm  the  opinion 
expressed  to  the  Committee  by  our  President,^  that  reliable 
information  as  to  foreign  costs  of  manufacture  is  not  obtainable. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Whitman, 
Boston, 
Pvesuh'nt  and  Chairman  Ex  Officio, 

Frederic  S.   Clark, 

Korth  Bill  erica,  Mass., 
Charles  H.  Harding, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Louis  B.  Goodall, 

Sanford,  Me., 
Joseph  K.  Grundy, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
John  Hopewell, 

.Boston,  Mass., 
John  P    Wood, 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 
J.  R.  MacColl, 

Pawtucket,  R.I., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell, 

Rockville,  (/Onn., 
J.  F.  Maynard, 

Utica,  N.Y., 
Thomas  Oakes, 

Bloomfield,  N.J., 
Tariff  Committee  Natiotial  Association 

of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

WiNTiiROP  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary. 

1  First  Print  No.  24,  p.  3300. 
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SUMMARY. 

Of  the  Statement  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers IN  relation  to  the  Report  of  AV.  A.  Graham  Clark  to 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  on  November  1,  1908,  and  his 
Testimony  before  the  Committee  on  Wats  and  Means  on 
December  11  and  22,  1908. 

P.  152.  The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  aid  the  committee 
in  determining  what  new  and  valuable  information  Mr.  Clark 
obtained. 

P.  152.  The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  supposed  to  have 
been  established  to  aid  our  industries ;  therefore  the  work  of  its 
agents  should  be  impartial  and  reliable.  Mr.  Clark's  report, 
however,  although  interesting,  covers  too  limited  a  field,  is  too 
full  of  inaccuracies  and  based  too  little  on  manufacturing  experi- 
ence to  be  of  practical  value. 

P.  153.  Mr.  Clark's  and  Mr.  Whitman's  description  of  the 
unstable  and  complex  nature  of  the  industry  agree. 

P.  154.     Common  basis  of  fact  necessary  for  comparison 

OF    COSTS 

P.  155.  Mr.  Clark's  report  and  testimony  bear  out  the  conten- 
tion of  our  Association  before  the  committee  that  information  as 
to  comparative  costs  of  production  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
United  States  is  not  obtainable,  and  a  comparison  of  foreign  and 
domestic  costs  is  not  practicable,  for  the  following  reasons : 

Foreigners  guard  trade  secrets  jealously. 

There  is  no  common  or  definite  understanding  of  what  is 
meant  by  cost  of  production. 

A  certain  basis  of  calculation  is  necessary  to  make  com- 
parisons. 

The  most  highly  qualified  expert  would  find  it  a  difiicult 
matter  to  obtain  reliable  data. 

Foreign  manufacturers  have  a  selfish  interest  in  breaking 
down  our  tariff  aud  information  given  by  them  should  be 
carefully  scrutinized. 

COMMON    STANDARD    OF    COMPARISON    NECESSARY. 

P.  155.  Mr.  Clark  had  had  no  practical  experience  in  the  indus- 
try or  knowledge  of  it  on  which  to  base  his  study  of  comparative 
costs.  He  was  apparently  sent  abroad  for  other  purposes  and 
the  two  months  given  him  were  too  short. 
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RELATIVE    ADVANTAGES    OF    WOOL    MANUFACTURERS    OF    ENGLAND 
OVER    OUR    MANUFACTURERS. 

P.  156.  Some  of  Mr.  ('lark's  information  is  in  a  general  way 
interesting  and  true,  yet  his  data  is  too  indefinite  to  be  of  practi- 
cal value  in  the  following  among  other  very  important  particulars : 

CHEAPER    FIRST  COST  OF   MACHINERY  AND   BUILDING  IN    ENGLAND. 

P.  156.  He  states  that  machinery  and  building  are  one-half  to 
one-third  cheaper  in  England,  making  ours  cost  from  50  per  cent 
to  100  per  cent  more. 

CHEAPER    RAW    MATERIAL    IN    ENGLAND. 

P.  157.  He  states  that  he  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  wool 
and  yet  makes  the  erroneous  statement  that  the  average  shrink- 
age of  wool  used  in  this  country  is  50  per  cent  to  60  per  cent. 

LABOR  CHEAPER  IN  ENGLAND  BY  ONE-HALF  OR  MORE. 

P.  157.  He  found  no  uniform  scale  of  wages  in  England, 
giving  as  reasons  the  complexity  and  changeableness  of  the 
industry  and  lack  of  labor  organization.  Our  President  stated  to 
the  committee  that  in  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge,  English 
wages  were  one-half  or  less  than  one-half  of  wages  in  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania. 

CHEAPER    COSTS    IN    ALL    OTHER    ITEMS. 

P.  159.  Costs  of  Sample  A  subsequent  to  weaving  are  stated  to 
be  equal  in  both  countries,  which  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Clark's 
general  conclusion  that  all  costs  in  England  are  less. 

HIGH    COST    OF  CLOTHES    NOT    DUE  TO    HIGH  WOOL    BUT  TO  TAILOR. 

P.  159.  Mr.  Clark  undertakes  to  fix  the  proportion  of  the  value 
of  the  wool  to  the  value  of  a  suit  of  clothes  as  60  per  cent.  He 
ignores  the  labor  cost  in  production  of  the  wool.  The  general 
understanding  among  wholesale  clothing  manufacturers  is  that 
the  wool  represents  about  25  percent,  although  the  infinite  variety 
of  fabrics  makes  such  an  average  a  matter  of  individual  opinion. 
A  suit  costing  $13  will  ordinarily  sell  at  retail  for  $22. 
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INACCURATE    COMPARISON    OF     CONSUMPTION    OF    WOOL    IN    GREAT 
BRITAIN    AND    THE    UNITED    STATES. 

P.  160.  Mr.  Clark's  table  states  values  instead  of  weight  of 
materials  used  in  the  wool  industry.  He  includes  certain  items 
twice  and  ignores  the  imports  and  exports.  He  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  wool  retained  which  may  be  manufactured  and 
exported,  and  wool  for  consumption. 

P.  161.  He  uses  foreign  values,  instead  of  duty  paid  values, 
in  estimating  the  relation  between  our  imports  and  our  total  wool 
consumption. 

P.  162.  The  duties  from  the  wool  to  the  cloth  are  given  to 
disprove  the  statement  that  the  duty  on  the  yarn  is  higher  than 
on  the  cloth.     Percentages  are  shown  to  be  fallacious. 

P.  163.  The  increased  duty  on  tops  is  stated  to  be  to  prevent 
importation  in  that  form. 

P.  163.  ]\[r.  Clark  is  shown  to  be  in  error  in  comparing  men's 
with  women's  wages. 

P.  164.  Many  other  inaccuracies.  Two  all  wool  suits 
are  introduced  as  exhibits ;  New  York  retail  price  $20,  Boston 
retail  price  .'i'25,  to  disprove  statement  that  an  all  wool  suit 
cannot  be  bought  in  this  country  for  $25.  ■ 

ACCURATE    INFORMATION    AS    TO  COMPARATIVE    COSTS  IMPORTANT. 

P.  164.  Mr.  Clark's  information  as  to  comparative  costs  is 
limited  to  four  samples.  His  only  additional  information  as  to 
specific  fabrics  is  limited  to  fourteen  samples  as  to  which  he 
obtained  English  and  not  American  costs,  and  a  theoretical  fabric 
made  in  a  theoretical  mill. 

P.  165.  Samples  A  and  B.  These  are  cotton  warp  dress  goods 
which  are  nearly  obsolete.  The  details  of  construction  are 
insufficient  and  inaccurate,  and  the  costs  are  apparently  figured 
on  a  radically  different  basis  because  of  the  different  division  of 
manufacture  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Details  of  con- 
struction are  apparently  based  on  analyses  of  the  finished  fabric. 

P.  167.  Sample  A.  Cotton  warp  piece  dyed  cashmere 
WITH  LOW  BOTANY  WOOL  FILLING.  luaccuracies  and  discrepan- 
cies make  comparison  impossible,  partly,  but  not  wholly,  accounted 
for  by  different  atmospheric  conditions. 

P.  168.     American  analyses  and  comparison  of  costs  give  Ameri- 
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can  cost  105.1  per  cent  greater,  instead  of  67  per  cent.  Selling 
expenses  not  included. 

Sample  B.  Cashmere  made  of  cotton  and  botany 
WORSTED  CROSS  DYED.  Inaccuracics  and  discrepancies  make 
comparison  impossible ;  not  accounted  for  by  different  atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

P.  169.  American  analyses  and  comparison  give  American  cost 
108.4  per  cent  greater,  instead  of  67  per  cent.  Selling  expenses 
not  included. 

P.  171.  Sample  C.  All  wool  sateen.  American  analyses 
and  comparison  give  American  cost  132.6  per  cent  greater,  exclu- 
sive of  selling  expenses.  This  compares  very  well  with  the 
American  cost  quoted  by  Mr.  Clark. 

P.  172.  Sample  D.  All  wool  serge  made  of  crossbred 
WOOL.  American  analyses  and  cost  given,  exclusive  of  selling 
expenses.  This  cloth  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  in  the 
United  States. 

P.  172.  Theoretical  Fabric  Made  in  a  Theoretical  Mill.  Mr. 
Clark's  figures  here  are  not  based  on  actual  manufacturing 
experience  or  results.  His  results  are  impossible  for  the  follow- 
ing among  other  reasons : 

P.  173.  His  estimated  production  is  too  great.  P.  174.  He 
does  not  include  part  of  the  cost  of  carrying  his  wool 'which  he 
buys  at  a  fixed  price  on  a  year's  contract.  His  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  wool  necessary  is  too  small.  P.  174.  He  figures  his 
waste  between  the  yarn  and  the  finished  cloth  as  3  per  cent 
instead  of  10  per  cent.  Present  price  of  the  wool  which  he 
figures  at  ll^d.  is  now  14-|d.  American  manufacturers  say 
unanimously  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  fabric  on  the 
details  of  construction  given  by  him.  Letter  of  Mr.  Dunn  to 
this  effect  quoted.  P.  176.  He  estimates  a  larger  return  of  tops, 
i.e.,  46  pounds,  per  100  pounds  of  wool,  as  against  about  40 
pounds  in  his  testimony  before  the  Committee. 

P.  176.  Double  the  cost  of  plant,  equipment  and  manufacturing 
requires  double  profits  to  give  the  same  rate  of  compensation. 

P.  176.  Conclusion.  Mr.  Clark's  report  confirms  the  fact 
that  reliable  information  as  to  foreign  costs  is  not  obtainable  and 
suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  basis  on  which  the 
American  costs  of  samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D  were  figured. 
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WOOL   TOPS. 

LETTER  OF  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  GIVING  ADDITIONAL  INFOR- 
MATION  RELATIVE   TO   TOPS. 

December  8,  1908. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  will  recall  asking  me  some  questions  about 
tops  on  Wednesday  last,  when  I  presented  a  statement  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Having  your  questions  in  mind? 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  little  book  entitled  "  Tops,  a 
new  American  Industry,"  which  was  published  by  the  Arlington 
Mills  in  1898.  This  book  contains  information  not  only  about 
tops,  but  about  the  worsted  industry,  which  I  think  may  interest 
you.  The  reason  why  the  words  "  A  new  American  industry  " 
were  used  in  the  title  was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  spinners 
of  yarn  that  we  proposed  to  make  tops  for  other  spinners'  use 
than  our  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  making  of  tops  was  not 
a  new  industry  in  itself,  but  the  making  of  tops  to  supply  worsted 
spinners  was  practically  the  beginning  of  a  new  industry.  At 
least  the  larger  part  of  the  worsted  spinners  and  worsted  manu- 
facturers made,  and  do  now  make,  their  own  tops.  There  has 
always  been  a  prejudice  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers against  buying  tops  and  in  favor  of  making  the  tops 
for  themselves.  Frequently,  however,  spinners  had  a  surplus  of 
tops,  though  not  making  them  for  general  market,  and  occa- 
sional sales  were  made  long  before  1896,  when  the  Arlington 
Mills  started  to  build  the  top  mill  referred  to.  This  was  in  a 
period  of  great  depression,  and  was  very  unfavorably  commented 
upon  by  the  local  public  at  the  time.  While  the  top  mill  is  an 
important  adjunct  to  our  general  worsted  enterprise,  it  has  had 
to  encounter  much  opposition. 

First.  The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  spinners  against  buying 
tops  has  not  been  wholly  overcome. 

Second.     It  has  taken  a  very  long  time  to  create  a  market 

Third,  The  market  conditions  have  been  such  that  it  has 
been  difficult  to  buy  wool  in  the  market,  put  it  into  top,  and  sell 
it  at  a  satisfactory  profit. 
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Fourth.  The  trend  of  the  business  is  toward  the  wool  dealer, 
and  a  very  large  part  of  our  machinery,  other  than  what  we  need 
for  our  own  work,  is  used  in  combing  wool  on  commission  for 
wool  dealers  and  other  manufacturers. 

It  looks  now  very  much  as  though  the  trade  would  develop 
along  the  latter  line,  thus  following  the  same  lines  as  in 
England  and  in  France.  Tops  would  then  become  a  branch  of 
the  wool  business  rather  than  of  the  wool-manufacturing  busi- 
ness. To  illustrate :  A,  who  is  a  wool  dealer,  buys  the  wool  all 
over  the  world.  He  has  certain  customers  who  want  that  wool 
in  the  form  of  tops.  He  will,  therefore,  send  the  wool  to  be 
combed  into  tops  for  him  to  sell  to  his  customers. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  only  so  much  wool  can 
be  used  in  the  country,  and  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned, 
whatever  might  be  lost  from  not  importing  tops  would  be  offset 
by  importing  wool. 

The  census  of  1905  reported  the  number  of  wool-combing 
machines  as  1549.  The  Arlington  Mills  has  97,  so  while  they 
consider  themselves  to  be  large  combers  yet  they  have  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  number  of  combing  machines  in  the  country. 
The  Arlington  Mills  is  consuming  now  about  two-thirds  of  its 
product  of  tops.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  product  of  tops 
is  made  for  other  parties,  including  a  small  percentage  for  sale. 
The  sales  of  tops  by  these  mills  in  1897  amounted  to  less  than  6 
per  cent  of  their  entire  business. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  little  book  will  give  you  more 
information  on  the  subject  than  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain 
from  any  other  source,  and  I  believe  the  information  to  be  such 
that  you  can  rely  upon  it. 

Kespectfully  yours, 

Wm.  Whitman. 


THE   FACTS   ABOUT   THE  WOOL  TOP   DUTY  IN    THE 
DINGLEY    TARIFF. 

The  anonymous  pamphlet  published  by  Frauk  P.  J^ennett  and 
submitted  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  present 
Congress  charges  : 

1.     That  in  the  enactment  of  the  present  Tariff  Act,  S.  N.  D. 
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North  and  William  Whitman    secured  "  an  exorbitant  duty  on 
wool  tops." 

2.  That  this  duty  was  concealed  in  the  act  through  their 
"  cunning  manipulation." 

3.  That  this  was  done  for  the  personal  benefit  of  William 
Whitman,  or  of  the  Arlington  Mills  in  which  he  was  largely 
interested,  and  to  the  detriment  of  other  woolen  manufacturers. 

These  charges  are  not  only  utterly  unfounded  in  fact,  but  must 
be  known  by  Frank  P.  Bennett  to  be  in  every  respect  false,  because 
the  high  duty  was  imposed  upon  wool  tops  against  the  protests 
of  Messrs.  North  and  Whitman,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Bennett  was 
himself  the  vice-president  and  a  very  active  member. 

The  facts  concerning  tlie  present  duty  on  wool  tops  are  as 
follows : 

First:     The  McKinlky  Act. 

Under  the  McKinley  tariff  law  (St.  at  L.  1890,  Chap.  1244) 
the  duty  on  wool  tops  was  imposed  by  Section  390  : 

"  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  liko  animal,  in 
the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  whicii  liave 
been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  bej^ond 
the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures 
of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act." 

Section  392  fixed  the  dut}'  on  '•  manufactures  of  wool  not 
otherwise  provided  for  "  as  follows  : 

"(a.)  If  valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  three  times 
the  duty  on  such  wool,  plus  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(6.)  If  valued  at  more  than  30  cents  and  not  more  than  -10  cents  per 
pound,  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  on  such  wool,  plus  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

(c.)  If  valued  at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  four  times  the  duty 
on  such  wool,  plus  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

These  provisions  remained  in  force  until  the  enactment  of  the 
Gorman-Wilson    tariff,  by    which    the   duty    on    wool   tops    was 
reduced  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (St.  at  L.  1894,  Chap.  349, 
■  Sect.  279). 
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Second :     The  Emergency  Kevenue  Bill. 

Under  the  proposed  Emergency  Revenue  Bill,  which  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  December  26,  1895  (but  did  not 
become  a  law),  the  duties  on  wool  and  the  specific  duties  on 
woolens  were  made  60  per  cent  of  the  McKinley  Act,  and  the 
ad  valorem  duties  on  woolens  the  same  as  the  Wilson-Gorman 
Act  (20  per  cent).  By  this  bill  there  would  have  been  imposed 
upon  tops  the  same  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  as  on  cloth. 

This  provision  in  the  House  Bill  called  out  an  emphatic  pro- 
test from  the  wool  growers,  who  demanded  the  restoration  of  the 
provisions  of  the  McKinley  Act  under  which  the  duties  on  tops 
were  prohibitory. 

The  position  taken  by  the  wool  growers  on  the  top  duty  is 
shown  by  the  Memorial  and  Resolutions  submitted  by  Hon. 
William  Lawrence  on  behalf  of  the  Farmers'  ]M"ational  Congress, 
December  14,  1896,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  printed  as 
Senate  Document  No.  17,  54th  Congress,  Second  Session,  in 
which,  on  page  57,  appears  the  following  : 

"  5.     The  Duty  on  Tops,  Rovings,  etc. 

The  Act  of  1890  prescribed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent  on  those  valued  over  40  cents  per  pound,  and  besides 
these  specific  duties  '  These  duties  were  prohibitory  on  tops.  The  Act 
of  189-t  reduced  the  duty  to  20  per  cent  and  tops  were  largely  imported, 
—  1,567,000  pounds  in  the  first  six  months  of  1895.  This  was  ruinous 
to  wool  growers  but  beneficial  to  manufacturers  using  tops. 

The  Uingley  Bill  retains  60  per  cent  of  the  specific  or  compensatory 
dutj%  but  only  retains  the  very  low  jirotective  duty  of  20  per  cent,  thus 
inviting  imports,  whereas  if  the  bill  had  retained  60  per  cent  of  the 

1  This  statement  is  inaccurate.     See  Act  of  October  1,  1890,  Sections  390,  392,  as  follows : 

"390.  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or 
by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  speinally  pro- 
vided for  in  this  aot,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures 
of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 

"a92.  On  woolen  or  worsted  cloths,  shawls,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics  made  on  knitting 
machines  or  frames,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  worsted,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals,  not  spcciallj'  provided 
for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in 
addition  thereto -10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  30  and  not  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound,  the  duly  per  pound  fhall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by 
this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  40  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto  50  per  centum  ad  valorem." 
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ad  valorem  protective  duties  of  tlie  Act  of  1890,  tlie  duties  would  have 
been  higher,  that  is  24  and  30  cents  per  pound,  and  hence  more  effective 
to  exclude  tops.  This  is  a  gain  to  manufacturers  desiring  to  use  tops, 
but  injurious  to  wool  growers  desiring  to  exclude  them. 

(Note  )  The  ivool  growers  desire  'the  most  ample  protection'  on 
tops,  rovings,  yarns.  Their  import  may  aid  some  manufacturers,  but 
will  be  ruinous  to  wool  growers.^'' 

Third  :  The  Dingley  Bill. 
In  December,  1896,  the  consideration  of  a  new  tariff  bill, 
afterwards  enacted  as  the  Dingley  Act,  was  taken  up  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  from  time  to 
time  committees  were  appointed  to  represent  the  views  of  the 
Association  in  connection  with  the  proposed  legislation.  Of 
these  committees  Mr.  William  Whitman  was  a  member  and  Mr. 
North  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  its  representa- 
tive in  Washington. 

(a.)      The  Manufacturers'  Request. 
In  the  recommendation  for  legislation  presented  by. the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  following  {)rovi- 
sion  concerning  tops  was  submitted  : 

"  On  tops  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  valued  at  not  more  than 
24  cents  per  pound,  the  dutj'  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one-half  times 
the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the 
first  class  and  in  addition  thereto  6  cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  more 
than  24  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one- 
third  times  the  duty  on  one  pound  of  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in 
addition  thereto  8  cents  per  pound ;  if  dyed,  on  all  the  above  5  cents 
per  pound  additional  " 

(b.)      Ihe  Wool  Growers'  Request. 
The  wool  growers,  on  the  other  hand,  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  following  provision  for  the  duty  on  tops  : 

"Tenth.  Wools  and  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  llama,  alpaca,  or 
other  like  animals  in  the  form  of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool 
and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  procfess 
of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  ai'e 
imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
Act." 
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In  the  argument  submitted  iu  support  of  the  Wool  Growers' 
Bill,  the  following  relating  to  tlie  duty  on  tops  appears  (Tariff 
Hearings,  1896-7,  Vol.  II.,  p.  1415): 

"  I  presume  you  know  what  wool  tops  ai'e? 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  —  No. 

Mr.  Lawrenck.  —  They  are  scoured  wool  Avhich  is  carried  into  the 
first  form  of  manufacture,  put  into  great  long  rolls  ready  to  spin. 
They  are  better  tlian  scoured  wools  because  they  have  passed  beyond 
the  scouring  stage  to  the  first  process  of  manufacture  I  saw  a  circular 
here,  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  was  from  Philadelphia  or  New  York, 
asking  that  wool  tops  be  put  at  the  same  duty  as  scoured  wool.  Well, 
the  injustice  of  that  must  be  apparent.  Of  course  no  scoured  wool 
would  come  in.  It  would  be  all  tops,  and  thus  the  law  would  deprive 
our  American  manufacturer  of  the  j^rivilege  of  making  to2:)s  from 
foreign  wool,  and  — 

Mr.  Evans.  —  Made  out  of  what  quality  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence. — It  is  wool  first  scoured  and  then  manufactured 
into  a  roll  ready  to  spin.     They  are  made  from  all  classes  of  wools. 

Mr.  Justice.  —  There  is  a  sample  of  it  (exhibiting  same). 

Mr.  Lawrence.  —  There  it  is,  and  its  imjiort  has  aided  in  ruining 
our  wool  industry  and  taken  from  American  citizens  the  labor  of  mak- 
ing tops  and  deprived  them  of  wages  for  this  service.  And  yet  these 
gentlemen  come  here  who  sent  the  circular  and  ask  that  tops  be  dutiable 
simply  as  scoured  wool. 

A  Bystander.  — There  is  a  duty  now  of  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawrence  — I  do  not  remember  what  it  is.  We  want  a  duty 
of  40  cents  a  pound,  and  we  want  to  manufacture  it  and  let  our  Ameri- 
can citizens  make  the  tops  and  let  them  have  the  wages  therefor.  Why 
transfer  American  gold  to  foreigners  to  make  those  tops  ?  Let  us  have 
protection,  and  protection  which  protects.  We  ask  for  a  prohibitory 
duty  ui)on  foreign  rags  and  shoddy.  That  strikes  the  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  and  common  conscience  as  proper  and  just,  as  it 
seems  to  me 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  —  Was  the  ;^0  cents  a  pound  under  the  Act  of  1890 
prohibitory  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence:  —  No,  not  quite;  but  we  ask  for  a  prohibitory  duty 
upon  wotil  tops  as  well  as  shoddy  sent  here  from  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  DoLLiVER.  —  Do  you  ask  for  a  prohil)ilory  duty,  or  a  duty  larger 
than  30  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Lawrence.  —  I  would  like  to  have  it  a  little  larger  than  that  to 
make  it  prohibitory." 
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(c.)      The  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  rejected  the  recommendation 
of  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  accepted  the  recommendation 
of  the  wool  growers,  making  in  their  preliminary  report  of 
March  15  the  following  provision,  which  is  the  same  provision 
contained  in  the  McKinley  Act : 

"  Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animals  in  the 
form  of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  have  been 
advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any  proc^ess  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
washed  or  scoured  condition  not  specially  pi'ovided  for  in  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act." 

(d  )     Mr.   Whitman^s  Protest. 

This  refusal  to  acce{)t  the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers'  Committee  as  to  tops  called 
forth  the  protest  of  both  j\rr.  Whitman  and  Mr.  North.  The 
following  letter  of  Mr.  Whitman  to  Chairman  Dingley  of  March 
16,  1897,  explains  itself : 

" 78  Chauncv  Street,  Boston, 

March  16tli,  1897. 
Hon.  Nelson  Dinglev,  Jr., 

Chairman  of    Ways  and  Means  Committee,    Washington,  D.C. 

Deau  Sir  :  —  During  my  recent  stay  in  Washington,  my  time  was  so  much 
occupied  in  harinonizing  differences  of  opinion  among  the  gentlemen  repre- 
senting goods  and  yarns  on  our  Committee  that  I  was  unable  to  call  upon  Mr. 
Grosvenor  at  such  time  as  he  would  have  been  likely  to  see  me.  I  had  sup- 
posed, however,  that  Tops  would  have  been  made  dutiable  at  the  rates  sug- 
gested by  the  manufacturers'  Committee,  as  they  are  a  manufacture  of  wool. 
As  Tops  now  stand  on  the  proposed  tariff  bill,  the  duty  is  absolutely  prohib- 
itory, because  there  is  the  same  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  them  as  is 
imposed  on  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for, 

Tliis  places  me  in  a  very  awkward  position  before  the  community.  Nearly 
everybody  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Arlington 
Mills,  of  which  I  am  the  Treasurer,  has  just  completed  an  enormous  plant 
for  the  m.anufarture  of  Tops,  and  everybody  will  say  that,  through  my 
influence,  there  has  been  secured  upon  Tops  proliibitorv  duties.  Yarn  spin- 
ners and  weavers  will  complain,  although  they  may  not  be  directly  affected, 
but  everybody  who  is  at  all  jealous  or  envious  will  chiirgethat  this  duty  has 
been  imposed  at  my  solicitation.  As  you  are  well  aware,  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  I  am  sure  that  if  Mr.  Grosvenor  understood  the  matter,  he  would  favor 
the  rates  of  duty  suggested  by  the  manufacturers,  as,  while  such  duties  are 
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not  prohibitory,  I  believe  them  to  be  sufficient  to  afford  to  our  mills  reason- 
able protection  against  foreign  competition.  The  interests  I  represent  and 
the  interests  of  the  wool  grower,  in  connection  with  Tops,  are  identical.  I  am 
desirous  of  having  a  duty  imposed  upon  them  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of 
manufacture,  so  that  they  may  not  be  imported  but  made  here  According 
to  the  manufacturers'  schedule,  they  would  be  dutiable  at  six  and  eight  cents 
per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  compensating  duty  on  wool.  I  should  hope 
that  these  duties  should  be  sufficient,  under  normal  conditions.  Under  the 
Wilson  Bill,  there  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  Tops.  With  normal  con- 
ditions, this' would  be  sufficient  protection,  but  at  present  it  is  not,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Top  makers  in  Europe,  anticipating  a  decline  in  foreign  wool 
after  the  passage  of  the  present  tariff  law,  are  selling  Tops  at  less  than  cost 
of  manufacture.  One  of  my  neighbors  has  just  bought  300,000  pounds  of 
Tops  at  a  cost  landed,  duty  paid,  in  the  United  States  of  5  cents  per  pound 
less  than  I  can  manufacture  them  to-day,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  is  under  abnormal  conditions.  I  should  certainly  have  no  objection  to 
raising  the  specific  rates  of  duty  on  Tops  2  cents  per  pound  above  the  rates 
named  in  the  manufacturers'  schedule,  and  perhaps  this  would  be  a  safe 
thing  to  do,  but  I  have  never  asked  for  it  because  I  was  very  desirous  of  not 
appearing  before  the  trade  as  claiming,  on  an  article  in  which  I  was  especially 
interested,  an  unfair  rate  of  duty.  Probably  no  one  among  the  manufacturers 
would  object,  however,  to  raising  the  protective  rates  2  cents  per  pound, 
namely,  making  the  duty  8  and  10  cents  per  pound,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pensating duties.  You  will  observe  that  in  the  manufacturers'  schedule  the 
comjjensating  duties  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  those  imposed  on  yarns, 
roving,  etc.,  etc.  The  slight  advance  is  made  to  offset  the  natural  shrinkage 
from  Tops  to  yarn.  The  objections  then  that  I  have  to  the  Top  rates  as  now 
incorporated  in  the  bill  are, 

1st.     That  they  are  unnecessarily  high  and  will  do  nobody  any  good. 
2d.      That  they  are    so  high    on   the    article    our    mills    manufacture 
as  to  create  unfavorable  criticism. 

Eor  these  reasons  I  would  like  to  have  the  rates  agreed  upon  by  the  manu- 
facturers adopted,  or  those  rates  with  a  sliglit  increase,  as  suggested  above. 
Mr.  Grosvenor  may  be  sure  that,  under  no  circumstances  would  the  manufac- 
turers consent  to  rates  of  duty  on  Tops  that  would  favor  the  importation  of 
wool  into  the  United  States  in  tlie  semi-manufactured  condition  of  Tops. 

If  you  think  it  better  to  show  this  letter  to  Mr.  Grosvenor,  kindly  do  so, 
and  express  my  regret  at  being  compelled  to  leave  Washington  without  mak- 
ing a  personal  call  upon  him.  I  certainly  would  have  remained  longer  had  I 
known  in  season  of  the  decision  of  the  Committee. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Whitman,  Treas., 

ARLINGTON   MILLS." 
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(e.)     Mr.  North- s  Protest. 

Mr.  North  then  presented  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
the  following  argument  in  support  of  his  Association's  objections 
to  duty  on  tops  as  provided  in  the  preliminary  report : 

"  Page  91,  Paragraph  364:  This  paragraph  imposes  rates  of  duty  on 
iojis  from  which  yarns  are  made  higher  than  the  duty  on  yarns  and  as 
high  as  the  duty  on  cloths  made  from  yarns.  This  destroys  the  sym- 
metrical adjustment  of  the  schedule.  Tops  are  the  finished  product  of 
the  top  maker,  just  as  yarns  and  cloths  are  the  finished  products  of 
spinners  and  weavers.  They  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  markets  just  as 
yarns  and  cloths  are  bought  and  sold.  They  are  not  substitutes  for 
wool,  but  are  the  partly  manufactured  wool  ready  for  the  spinner  to  be 
advanced  by  further  labor  into  yarns.  In  other  words,  they  require  a 
compensatory  duty  for  the  wool  duty  as  do  yarns  and  cloths  with  a  pro- 
tective rate  lower  than  that  for  yarns  and  cloths  because  their  labor  cost 
is  less  than  that  of  the  latter. 

When  the  Act  of  1890  was  passed  tops  were  not  manufactured  for 
sale  in  the  United  States,  and  the  prohibitory  duty  imposed  upon  them 
by  that  Act  was  not  a  subject  for  criticism  American  mills  have  since 
been  built  for  their  manufacture,  and  the  owners  of  these  mills  do  not 
wish  to  appear  before  the  country  as  the  beneficiaries  of  protective 
duties  which  are  high  beyond  all  reason,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
rates  of  the  schedule. 

In  the  amendment  suggested  below  the  duty  on  tops  is  placed  at  its 
pi'oper  relationship  between  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  and  the  duty  on 
worsted  yarns. 

The  first  portion  of  tiiis  proposed  amendment  will  cover  any  attempt 
to  import  any  partially  manufactured  pi'oducts  of  wool  at  low  rates  of 
duty,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  been  otherwise  provided  for. 
It  is  true  that  it  proposes  high  rates  of  duty,  but  as  there  is  no  known 
product  which  it  legitimately  covers,  this  can  do  no  harm,  for  there  is 
nothing  that  can  be  legitimately  classified  under  it." 

The  disappointment  of  tlie  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  as  represented  by  Mr.  North  and  Mr.  Whitman, 
at  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  placing  the  high  duty  is  fur- 
ther evidenced  by  the  statement  commenting  on  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  made  l)y  Mr.  North 
in  a  letter  of  March  16,  1897,  to  his  assistant  in  the  Boston 
office  of  the  Association  (Mr.  William  J.  Battison)  in  which  he 
says  concerning  the  Committee's  bill  : 

'•Barring  the  outrageous  wool  duties,  the  worst  break  in  the  bill  is 
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tops.  This  we  could  not  help,  but  we  hope  to  get  it  corrected  in 
Com.  Grosvenor  was  responsible  for  this :  he  thought  tops  were  a 
substitute  for  wool,  and  would  not  listen  to  a  reduction  from  the 
McKinley  rate." 

(f.)  The  House  Bill. 
As  a  result  of  these  protests  made  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  Mr. 
North  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, the  draft  of  the  bill  was  amended  in  the  Committee  so 
that  when  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  March  19,  1897,  it 
read  as  follows  : 

"  Section  864.  On  tops  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  valued  at 
not  more  than  24  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and 
one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  poun(J  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class  and  in  addition  thereto  6  cents  per  pound ; 
valued  at  more  than  24  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
three  and  one-third  times  the  duty  on  one  pound  of  wool  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  addition  thereto  8  cents  per  pound.  If  d3^ed,  on  the 
above  5  cents  per  pound  additional.  Wool  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat, 
alpaca,  and  other  like  animals  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  Act." 

And  on  March  31,  1897,  was  passed  by  the  House  in  this  form, 
except  that  the  number  of  the  section  was  changed  to  362. 

(g.)  The  Senate  Bill. 
The  Dingley  Bill  received  its  first  and  second  readings  in  the 
Senate  on  April  1,  1897,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  Shortly  after,  Mr.  North  communicated  to  Mr.  Whit- 
man the  suggestion  which  had  been  made  that  the  duty  on  tops 
should  be  further  reduced.  Mr.  Whitman  replied  under  date  of 
April  6,  1897,  explaining  why  this  ought  not  to  be  done,  show- 
ing that  the  provision  for  which  he  and  Mr.  North  had  contended 
in  the  House  liad  effected  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  duties 
from  the  McKinley  Bill,  and  was  the  only  paragraph  which  did 
so.  Mr.  Whitman  in  his  letter  showed  why  the  duty  ought  not 
to  be  further  reduced,  and  said  among  other  things  the  following, 
which  was  in  large  part  suppressed  in  the  garbled  version  of  the 
correspondence  printed  by  Mr.  Bennett  in  his  pamphlet : 
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"...     Under  the  McKinley  law,  Tops  paid  the  following  duty : 

Valued  at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  33  cents  per  pound  and 
40  per  cent ;  valued  at  more  than  8U  and  not  more  than  40  cents  per 
pound,  38i  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent ;  valued  at  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound,  44  cents  per  pound  and  oO  per  cent. 

Under  the  Dingley  bill  the  duty  would  be: 

Valued  at  not  over  24  cents  per  pound,  27^  cents  and  6  cents  per 
pound ;  valued  at  more  than  24  cents  per  povind,  36|  cents  per  pound 
and  8  cents  per  230und.  « 

The  Tojy  paragraj)h  in  the  Dingley  bill  is  the  only  one  which  shoivs  a 
very  material  reduction  from  the  McKinley  bill.  P'urther  than  this,  it 
was  only  after  repeated  effort  on  my  part,  which  you  seconded,  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  reduced  the  Top  rates  from  the 
McKinley  bill  rates  to  those  j^i'oposed  in  the  Dingley  bill.  Let  me 
repeat :  Tlie  Top  paragraph  of  the  Dingley  bill  is  the  only  one  of  the 
whole  woolen  schedule  which  shows  a  very  material  reduction  from 
the  rates  of  the  McKinley  law,  and  this  reduction  was  only  secured  by 
persistent  effort  on  my  part.  I  hope  you  understand  thoroughly  tliat 
the  dividing  lines  on  Tops  should  necessarily  be  very  materially  less 
than  on  yarns  or  on  goods.  I  sujiposed  that  you  thoroughly  understood 
this.  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  that  the  compensatory  duty  shows  so  large. 
You  know  very  well  that  I  have  never  favored  such  high  rates  of  duty 
as  are  pi'oposed  on  wool.  You  also  know  that  I  have  not  been  in 
entire  sympathy  with  my  associates  with  reference  to  the  duties  on 
wool.  You  know,  I  believe,  that  our  industry  will  be  seriously  handi- 
capped by  such  high  duties  and  that  no  compensatory  duties  will 
wholly  compensate  the  manufacturer,  no  matter  how  large  they  may 
be.  This  you  demonstrated  in  the  pamphlet  which  you  presented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  ^Ir.  North,  no  change  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  Top  schedule.  It  is  right  just  as  it  stands.  It  is  an 
enormous  reduction  from  the  McKinley  law.  No  possible  legislation 
in  connection  with  the  woolen  schedule  could  be  so  dangerous  to  the 
woolen  industi-y  as  legislation  that  would  favor  the  importation  of 
Tops,  and  all  the  representatives  of  the  wool  growers  would  oppose 
legislation  that  would  in  any  way  favor  the  importation  of  Tops. 
There  was  never  any  complaint  of  the  Top  paragraph  in  the  McKinley 
law.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of  the  consti'uction  of  the  tai'iff 
laws  in  reference  to  Tops  prior  to  1890.  Thei'e  should  be  no  complaint 
now  in  reference  to  the  proposed  duties  on  Tops,  which  are  very 
materially  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1867.  I  depend 
upon  you  to  look  out  for  my  interest  in  this  regard.  You  know  how 
anxious  I  have  been  that  Tops  should  be  made  dutiable  at  less  rates 
than  the  McKinley  law,  and  you  also  know  how  important  it  is,  not  only 
to  me  but  to  the  whole  worsted  industry  of  the  United  States,  that  sueh 
rates  of  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  Tops  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
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made  here  and  not  be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  If  there  is  a 
single  point  in  reference  to  this,  that  you  do  not  understand,  you  ought 
to  communicate  with  me  at  once,  so  that  it  may  be  explained.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  my  satisfying  the  members  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee on  this  point,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  any  change, 
I  must  see  these  gentlemen  before  it  is  too  late.  If  they  understand 
the  matter  properly,  they  will  make  no  change.  The  prosperity  of  the 
woolen  industiy  in  this  country  depends  wholly  upon  the  ability  of  the 
domestic  manufacturers  to  manufacture  the  Tops  here.  What  a  ridicu- 
lous position  we  would  be  in  under  any  legislation  that  would  favor 
importing  Tops  and  discontinuing  making  them  here !  It  must  be 
apparent  to  you  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  manufac- 
turers to  accept  the  Dingley  bill  rates  on  wool  and  woolens. 

You  will  see  that  if  the  dividing  line  on  Tops  was  30  cents,  Term 
Tops,  i-equiring  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  wool  to  make  one  pound, 
would  have  a  compensating  duty  of  only  27^  cents,  while  the  wool  in 
them,  if  imported,  would  cost  38i  cents.  For  this  reason,  the  dividing 
line  was  fixed  as  it  is  in  the  Dingley  bill." 

(h.)      llie  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  did  not  reduce  the  duty  on  tops, 
but  on  the  contrary  yielded  to  the  wool  growers'  demand  that  it 
be  made  prohibitory. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with 
about  eight  hundred  amendments.  Among  the  sections  so 
amended  was  Section  362,  which  was  stricken  out  and  in  its  place 
was  substituted  the  following  : 

"  362.  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or 
by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  Act." 

This  proposed  change  was  at  once  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  wool  manufacturers  by  leaflet  distributed  among  its  members, 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  which  appeared 
early  in  that  mouth.     This  leaflet  stated  : 

"  Schedule  K  as  reported  by  Senate  Finance  Committee,  May  4, 
1897 ;  The  alterations  in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  House 
Bill  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  some  of  which  are  very  radical, 
are  indicated  below.     .     .     . 
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362.  *  Tops,  etc/  This  paragraph  is  stricken  out  and  a  new  one 
substituted  which  reads  thus  : 

'  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as 
are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  Act.' 

This  is  practically  the  same  as  the  corresponding  provision  in  the 
McKinley  law." 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  did  not,  how- 
ever, succeed  in  securing  any  change  in  the  Senate  of  the  pro- 
vision relating  to  wool  tops. 

Section  362  was  not  amended  in  the  Senate  except  by  changing 
the  number  of  the  section  to  364,  and  in  that  form  the  bill  was 
sent  back  to  the  House  for  concurrence. 

(i.)      Tke  Conference  Committee. 

The  House  refused  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments,  and  a 
Conference  Committee  was  appointed.  This  committee,  in  which 
the  House  Managers  were  Messrs.  Dingley,  Payne,  Dalzell,  Hop- 
kins, and  Grosvenor,  and  the  Senate  Managers,  Messrs.  Allison, 
Aldrich,  Piatt,  Burrows,  and  Jones,  recommended :  "  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  Amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  359,  360,  361,  362,  363,  and  364,  and  agree  to 
the  same." 

In  the  report  submitted  by  the  Managers  of  the  House  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  agreement  reached  by  the  conferrees  on  the  disa- 
greeing amendments  of  the  two  Houses,  appears  the  following  in 
respect  to  wool  and  woolens : 

"  The  House  rates  on  wool  of  11  cents  on  Class  1  and  12  cents  on 
Class  2  are  adopted,  and  the  Senate  specific  rates  on  carpet  wools  agreed 
to  with  a  modification  raising  the  dividing  line  so  as  to  place  a  duty  of 
4  cents  per  pound  on  such  wools  valued  at  12  cents  and  less,  and  7  cents 
on  such  wools  valued  at  more  than  12  cents.  The  duties  on  manufac- 
tures of  wool  are  placed  at  substantially  the  same  rates  as  in  the  Act  of 
1890." 

The  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  was  accepted  by  both 
Houses,  and  the  Senate  provision  fixing  the  duty  on  tops  then 
became  a  law  against  the  protest  of  Messrs.  Whitman  and  North 
representing  the  manufacturers. 
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Fourth :  The  Disappointment  of  the  Wool  Manufactureks. 
The  disappointment  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers at  this  provision  in  relation  to  tops  is  further  shown  by 
the  following  passages  in  the  article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Vol.  27,  1897, 
September  number,  entitled  ''  The  Textile  Schedules  of  the  Tariff 
of  1897,  Particularly  the  Wool  and  Woolen  Schedule  by  S.  N.  D. 
North,"  page  236 : 

"  Thus  the  bill  went  into  conference  in  a  shape  more  extreme  than  it 
had  passed  the  House.  The  report  of  the  Conference  Committee  was  a 
compromise  between  the  two  Houses,  in  which  the  wool  growers 
secured  higher  all-round  rates  than  had  been  given  them  by  either 
House  acting  separately." 

From  the  same  article,  pages  255  and  256 : 

"  Tops,  rovings,  and  ropings  are  not  specially  enumerated,  but  are 
dutiable  under  the  basket  pai'agraph  364,  the  same  as  cloths,  which  is 
the  precise  disposal  made  of  these  partially  manufactured  articles  in  the 
Act  of  1890.  The  original  House  Bill  made  a  much  mox-e  scientific  dis- 
posal of  these  articles  by  classifying  rovings  and  ropings  with  yarns  and 
applying  graded  duties  to  tops  which  bore  the  proper  relationship  to 
the  duties  on  worsted  yarns. 

The  restoration  of  the  1890  rates  on  these  semi-manufactured  products 
was  done  against  the  recommendation  of  the  manufacturers  because  of 
a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  wool  growers  that  the 
lower  duties  proposed  might  hide  some  loophole  by  resort  to  which  the 
duties  on  raw  wool  could  be  somewhat  evaded.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  under  these  rates  of  duty  the  importation  of  tops  is  prohibited." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  prohibitory  duty  on  tops  imposed  by 
the  Dingley  tariff  was  adopted  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  Mr. 
Whitman  and  Mr.  North,  and  because  of  the  insistent  demands 
of  the  wool  growers,  with  whom  Frank  P.  Bennett  was  actively 
allied  ;  and  that  Mr.  Bennett  is  endeavoring,  through  his  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  to  mislead  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  ])ublic  by  groundless  charges  supported  by  garbled 
reports  of  correspondence. 

Boston,  January  2,  1909. 
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After  this  statement  had.  been  prepared  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  too  late  to  be  incorpor- 
ated with  it : 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  4th,  1909. 
Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Whitman  : 

I  learn  that  you  have  prepared  a  statement  of  the  facts  concerning  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Dingley  Tariff  relating  to  wool  tops,  which  you  propose  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

In  this  connection,  you  may  care  to  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  wrote  Mr. 
S.  N.  D.  North  under  date  of  December  22nd,  1908  on  this  subject. 

As  I  recall^  it,  illness  prevented  your  attendance  in  Washington  while  the 
bill  was  passing  through  its  latest  stages,  and  my  letter  may  furnish  you  with 
some  details  with  which  you  are  not  familiar. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Theodore  Jdsticb. 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

7S  Chauncy  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


Philadelphia,  December  22nd,  1908. 
Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  2414  21st  Street,  Washington,  D.C 

Mt  dear  Mr.  North:  —  In  the  early  part  of  this  week  I  called  upon 
Senator  Carter  of  Montana.  I  was  shown  into  his  den  where  he  and 
ex-Senator  Chandler  were  discussing  the  mystery  of  the  disappearance  of 
wool  tops,  speculating  as  to  how  at  times  they  had  been  specifically  named 
in  the  various  tariff  acts,  and  how  at  other  times  they  disappeared  and  were 
gathered  into  the  "  Basket  Clause  "  which  gathers  in  all  the  unenumerated 
articles.  .At  present  wool  tops  are  in  tlie  latter  class,  and  the  Senators  were 
debating  as  to  how  they  had  been  placed  there  when  I  entered  the  room. 

I  explained  that  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  more  than  any  other  man,  was 
responsible  for  the  placing  of  wool  tops  in  the  basket  clause;  he  was  inter- 
ested because  wool  tops  at  one  time  had  been  broken  up  in  pieces,  in  which 
form  they  had  been  given  the  commercial  name  of  "  waste,"  and  under  this 
name  were  passed  through  the  Custom  Houses  at  50  cents  per  pound  below 
their  proper  duty. 

Judge  Lawrence's  interest  in  it  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  every 
pound  of  imported  waste,  broken  tops,  or  top  unbroken,  took  the  place  of 
three  or  four  pounds  of  American  unwashed  wool. 

The  Courts  had  decided  that  commodities  should  be  asses.-<ed  for  duty 
according  to  their  commercial  name,  and  wool  tops  were  given  the  com- 
mercial name  of  "  waste."  His  contention  was  that  if  they  were  specifically 
named  as  wool  tops,  their  commercial  name  might  be  changed  to  "  bottom," 
and  as  there  had  been  so  much  trouble  with  tariff  evasion  on  wool  tops,  it 
was  not  safe  to  specifically  name  them,  for  the  temptation  of  50  cents  per 
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pound  profit  to  the  importers  was  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  employ  the 
keen  lawyers  to  show  them  how  to  circumvent  the  tariff.  Importers  who  for 
years  have  had  the  advantage  of  50  cents  a  pound  profit,  and  who  have  had  a 
taste  of  blood,  as  it  were,  were  on  the  alert  when  the  tariff  law  was  being 
made  with  various  schemes  to  get  wool  tops  so  named  that  they  could  again 
import  them  at  some  low  duty,  as  they  had  done  for  so  many  years  under  the 
law  of  1883. 

Judge  Lawrence  was  frequently  in  Washington  on  this  errand;  he  button- 
holed Congressmen,  ever  pouring  into  their  ears  the  fact  that  conspirators 
were  at  work  on  wool  tops  to  so  frame  the  schedule  that  the  intention  of  the 
framers  of  the  Act  could  be  avoided  in  the  courts,  and  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  wool-growing  sections  that  the 
naming  of  tops  specifically  was  inimical  to  the  wool-growing  industry. 

He  cited  as  the  basis  for  his  argument  the  well-known  fact  that  during 
Cleveland's  first  administration  millions  of  pounds  of  tops,  which  should 
have  been  dutiable  at  60  cents  per  pound,  were  broken  up  and  imported 
under  the  commercial  name  of  "  waste"  at  a  duty  of  only  10  cents  a  pound, 
which  then  was  the  duty  upon  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  etc. 

When  the  Government  raised  the  duty  to  60  cents  per  pound  at  the  Cus- 
tom Houses,  the  importers  brought  suit  against  the  Government.  The 
Courts  always  decided  against  the  Government,  making  the  shoddy  duty 
legal  on  broken  tops.  District  Attorney  Reed  obtained  a  commission  from 
the  Government  and  went  abroad  and  there  found  machinery  in  use  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  tops  up  into  irregular  lengths,  so  that  this  article  could 
be  imported  under  the  commercial  name  of  waste. 

You  will  remember  that  tops  were  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff 
law  of  1883,  and  when  the  Hon.  Columbus  Delano,  Judge  Lawrence,  William 
Whitman,  you  and  I  and  many  others  were  called  by  McKinley  to  give  him 
expert  information  on  Schedule  K,  the  question  of  the  proper  place  in  that 
schedule  for  wool  tops  was  thoroughly  debated,  and  in  some  of  the  drafts  of 
the  McKinley  Act  they  were  specifically  mentioned,  but  through  Judge 
Lawrence's  influence  they  were  again  put  into  the  unenumerated  articles,  or 
in  the  so-called  "  Basket  Clause." 

After  that  the  interests  of  growing  wool  and  manufacturing  wool  were  so 
conflicting  that  Mr.  McKinley  proposed  that  we  call  a  convention  in  Wash- 
ington and  frame  Schedule  K  so  that  it  would  be  just  and  fair  to  both  the 
wool  grower  and  the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer  as  well.  Schedule  K 
of  the  McKinley  Act  was  the  result  of  that  convention  in  which  you  and  I 
took  an  active  part  and,  as  you  know,  the  McKinley  Act  was  succeeded  by 
the  Wilson  Act,  which  again  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  the  Dingley  Act,  and 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  the  McKinley  Schedule  K  revised  and 
improved.  Many  of  those  who  were  active  in  assisting  Mr.  Dingley  have 
passed  away,  and  among  them  Judge  Lawrence  —  the  ablest  of  all  the  wool 
advocates;  he  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  a  broadly  national,  public-spirited, 
consistent  protectionist. 

Now  that  so  many  of  the  actors  in  that  drama  have  gone,  and  new  men 
have  come  to  the  front  to  handle  the  subject,  it  is  important  that  those  of  us 
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who  are  still  here,  and  who  were  then  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
of  the  proper  place  for  wool  tops  in  Schedule  K,  should  be  heard. 

The  foregoing  is  in  substance  what  I  said  to  Senator  Carter  and  ex- 
Senator  Chandler.  The  latter  asked  me  to  communicate  to  you  what  I  said 
to  them.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it  whatever  A  false  impression  has 
been  created  by  a  certain  Massachusetts  party  who  wished  to  gratify  a 
grudge,  and  who  used  the  question  of  wool  top  for  that  purpose,  and  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  are  aware  that  this  party  is  thor- 
oughly contemptible  and  his  vindictive  purposes  should  be  disregarded  by 
honest  men. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Theodore  Justice. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENT  OF  SHRINKAGES  FROM  WOOL 
AND  YARN  TO  CLOTH  IN  SAMPLES  EXHIBITED 
TO  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  JAN- 
UARY  12,  1909. 

ALL    AVOOL    WOOLEN    CLOTHS    (Yakxs   made   by   Exhibitor). 

Xumber  of  pounds  of  Gkkasy  Wool  required  to  make  one  pound  of 
Finished  Cloth. 


Sample  Mark. 


Bilcsian  Twill. 
444 


Pounds 
Required. 


Character  and  Class  of  Wool. 


Manufacturer. 


3.69 
4.64 


!  1  50^  Unwashed  Australian..  #  i  „   ai„t„„  «.  c„„„  x 

i  {  m  Washed  Ohio \\^-  Sl»ter  &  Sons,  Inc. 

j  Unwashed  Domestic 


3.52 
3.52 


Texas  and  California Talbot  Mills. 


Uniform  Cloth  . 


Fine  Domestic  Wool 


Rock  Manufacturing  Co. 


4 

3.5 
3.5 
4 


Domestic. 
.\u!?tralian 


Domestic. 


American  Woolen  Co. 


TC 
13.. 


3.16 
5.16 


XX  Ohio  Washed  Clothing. 


Globe  Woolen  Co. 


3.44 
4.19 


70s  Unwashed  Australian. 
Ohio  and  other  Domestic. 


Waterloo  Mfg.  Co. 


5600. 
6000. 


4.56 
3.16 


Fall  California 

California  and  Territory. 


George  K.  Kunhardt. 


8.23 
3.23 
3.23 
4.17 
4.17 
3.03 
4.17 


Unwashed  Domestic. 
Foreign  .. 


Forstmann&  HuffmannCo. 


3 

4.16 

3.70 

4.05 

3.84 


Unwashed  Australian,  Geelong   Thomas  Oakes  &  Co. 

XXX  Unwa.^hed  Territory  ....  "  "  " 

"  "  Ohio "  "  " 

"  "  Territory i         "  "  " 

Unwashed  Cape "  "  " 


3.35 

4.06 

4.12 
4.81 


-Vustraliau  Wool John  &  James  Dobson. 

»  Sik;  Australian /        „  ,,  „ 

/  f>0-i  Montana \ 

Ohio  Wool 

Nevada  or  Similar  Wool "  "  " 


1 

4.10 
5 

Ohio  Wool    

2 

31  ounce  OTercoat- 
ing 3.90 

Hockanum  Co. 
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Number  of  'pounds   of  Scocked    Wool  reqiiired  to  make   one  pound,  of 
Finished  Cloth. 


Sample  Mark. 

Pounds 
Required. 

Character  and  Class  of  Wool. 

Manufacturer. 

Silesian  Twill 

444           

1.30 
1.30 

I  50?J  Unwashed  Australian  . .  \ 
IbOi           "         Ohio \ 

S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Inc. 

A 

1.33 
1.33 

Texas  and  California Talbot  Mills. 

B           

"          " 

Uniform  Cloth 

1.39 

1.41 

li 

1.41 

B            .           

C 

11               11          << 

D 

1, 

(1               i<          11 

TC 

1.41 
1.41 

XX  Washed  Ohio  Clothing  ... 

<<                         •!                     11                         •< 

Globe  Woolen  Co. 

13 

1 1         1.50 

2 1         1.50 

70e  Unwashed  Australian 

Unwashed  Domestic  Fleece 

Waterioo  Mfg.  Co. 

5600 

1.27 

Fall  ralifornia Georee  K.  Kunhardt. 

«000 

1.20           California  and  Territory "        "            " 

1 

1.28 
1.19 
1.23 
1.28 
1.28 
1.23 
1.28 

No.  11  Unwashed  Domestic  ...  Forstmann&HuffmannCo. 

2 

3 

4 

"    10         "           Foreign "                    "          " 

5 

6 

««    12         "                "        "                    "          " 

"    10        "               "        ....           "                  " 

A 

1.44 

1.41 
1.40 
1..38 
1.38 

Unwashed  Australian, Geelong, 
XXX  Unwashed  Territory 

Ohio 

Territory.... 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co. 

B 

c 

11             11           << 

D 

11             11           i< 

E 

11             11           11 

1 

1.44 

1.44 

1.44 
1.44 

2 

\  50^  Australian  Wool ( 

)  50<{  Montana         "      i 

Ohio  Wool                       

4 

Nevada  or  similar  Wool 
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ALL   WOOL   WORSTED    CLOTHS   (Worsted   Yarn  spun  by 
Exhibitor)  . 

Number  of  pounds  of  Wool  in  the  Greask  required  to  make  one  pound  of 

Finished  Cloth. 


Sample  Mark. 

Pounds 
Required. 

Character  and  Class  of  Wool. 

Manufacturer. 

] 

3.34 
4.24 
4.34 
4.55 
3.37 
3.37 

Unwashed  Domestic 

3 

2 

•1                i<         i< 

4  

><               <i 

<<                 II         >■ 

5 

■<                II         i< 

6 

■(                (1         11 

F 

3.70 
3.85 
4 
3.70 

Ohio  Delaine 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co. 

G   

H   

<(           <i            (1 

I  

<(            <>            >■ 

1103 

2.56 
2.93 

Ohio  i  Unwashed    

Globe  Woolen  Co. 

319^ 

Number  of  pounds  of  Scoured    Wool  required  to  make  one  pound  of 
Finished  Cloth. 


Sample  Mark. 


Pounds 
Required. 

Character  and  Class  of  Wool. 

Manufacturer. 

1.64 

1  70 

1.78 

1.64 

<<                  (I 

1.61 

1.61 

1.41 

1.42 
1.44 
1.41 


Ohio  Delaine. 


Fine  Territory 
Ohio  Delaine . . 


Thomas  Oakes  &  Co. 


1108. 
319i. 


1.40 
1.54 


Unwashed  §  Ohio 

"  808  Australian 


Globe  Woolen  Co. 
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ALL   AVOOL   WORSTED    CLOTHS  (Worsted  Yarns  purchased  by 

Maker)  . 

Number  of  pounds  of  Worsted  Gray  Yarns  required  to  make  one  pound 
of  Finished  Cloth. 


Sample 
Mark. 

Weight 
of  Goods. 

Ounces 
Required. 

Character  and  Class  of 
Worsted  Yarn. 

Manufacturer. 

Ounces. 

21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
22 
22 
18.5 

19.8 
19.8 
19.8 
19.8 
19.6 
19.6 
19.6 
19.6 

1, 

,1 

160 

17.3 
17.3 

17.5 

Fine  Mediu  in  Territory George  E .  Kunhardt. 

Australian  and  Territory "       "            " 

Fine  Medium  Territory "       "            " 

180 

300 

1 

17.3 

17.8 
17.4 
17.4 

Standish  Worsted  Co. 

2 

3 

, 

It              11          ■> 

4 

>i               i<          <i 

XXXX . . 

17.6 
17.8 
18.5 

XXX  ... 

"           and  Domestic 

PX 

i>             11          It 
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LETTER    OF   CHARLES    H.    HARDING,    OF  PHILADELPHIA,    PA., 

TO   HON.    JOHN    DALZELL.      AD   VALOREM   WOOL 

DUTIES    INADVISABLE. 

Philadelphia,  December  9,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  WashiiKjton,  D.C.  : 

Deak  Sir  :  Believing  that  your  committee  welcomes  all  infor- 
mation founded  on  facts  of  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  I 
venture  to  furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  my  letter 
of  1897,  with  some  things  with  which  I  am  familiar : 

March  16,   1897. 

Let  me  commend  the  work  of  the  committee  as  we  now  see 
it  published,  as  it  relates  to  the  woolen  schedule,  in  the  adoption 
of  specific  duties  and  the  arrangement  of  the  duties  on  "  yarns  of 
wool."  While  I  still  think  the'  rates  and  form  we  offered  first 
are  better,  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance  to  get  away  from  the  old 
ad  valorem  form!  .  .  .  But  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  or  two  things  :  1.  The  bill  as  appearing  in  the  newspapers 
this  morning  leaves  "  roving  and  roping ''  in  the  paragraph  with 
tops,  while  the  evident  intention  is  to  put  them  with  yarns,  where 
they  belong,  as  they  are  in  a  stage  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
condition  known  as  "  tops." 

2.  The  duty  proposed  on  tops  and  on  noils  is  higher  than  is 
necessary ;  we  are  makers  of  both,  and  so  the  higher  duties  may 
seem  to  be  to  our  advantage  ;  but  they  are  not,  and  I  would 
sooner  see  the  arrangement  originally  suggested  —  that  is,  "  tops 
of  the  value  of  24  cents  or  less  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  6 
cents  per  pound  additional,  and  tops  of  the  value  of  more  than 
24.  cents  per  pound  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  8  cents  per 
pound  additional."  This  covers  the  extra  cost  of  making  in  this 
country,  and  that  is  enough.  If  the  duty  on  noils  is  placed  at  20 
cents  (or  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  of  the  first 
class)  it  will  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  difference 
in  value  in  our  own  and  foreign  markets  between  fine  noils  and 
fine  scoured  wools.  More  than  this  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
wool  grower  and  may  oppress  the  makers  of  "  woolen  "'  yarns  and 
goods,  as  distinguished  from  "  worsted  "  yarns  and  goods. 

3.  The  duty  on  "  top  waste,  etc.,"  ought  not  to  be  less  than 
the  duty  on  the  scoured  wool. 

C.   H.   Haui.in(;. 
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AD    VALOREM    DUTIES    ON    WOOL. 

The  apparent  fairness  of  this  proposition  is  like  that  of  all  pro- 
posals advocating  this  form  of  duty  ;  but  the  fairness  of  its  possi- 
ble application  vanishes  Avhen  we  look  at  the  conditions  that  may 
arise. 

Its  advocates  state  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
prices  paid  for  wools  sold  abroad  at  auction.  But  English  wools, 
Irish  wools,  South  American  wools,  and  many  others,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  sold  at  auction  and  are  thus  outside  this  statement.  It 
then  remains  to  consider  the  wools  sold  at  London  and  Australia 
by  auction.  Herewith  you  find  specimen  pages  from  a  catalogue 
of  one  day's  offering  in  London ;  the  whole  catalogue  including 
from  10,000  to  15,000  bales,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  will  be  a 
wonderful  man  who  can  exactly  determine,  as  a  rule,  how  to 
apply   to  an  invoice  of  wool  arriving  at  an  American  port  the 

varying  prices  that  lots  marked  Q(T)(T),  (2)®'  ®®  C^' 
or  others  may  bring  ;  and  if  fraud  is  attempted,  what  constraint 
ivill  bring  the  invoices  to  the  ports  of  New  York,  or  Philadel- 
phia, or  Boston,  where  the  needed  expert  mercantile  appraiser 
and  the  information,  and  the  merchants  with  experience  are 
likely  to  be  found  ?  Having  been  the  buyer  in  London  for  our 
firm  for  twenty -five  years,  and  having  in  ten  of  those  years  spent 
a  month  or  more  of  each  year  at  the  wool  auctions,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  few  enterprises  would  offer  better  profits  or  be  safer 
from  trouble  at  the  hands  of  our  laws  than  sending  to  this 
country  foreign  wools  undervalued.  The  honest  importers  and 
manufacturers  who  now  bring  in  these  honestly,  under  the  specific 
duty,  would  probably  find  their  business  vanish.  We  are  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  as  large  importers  of  fine  Australian  "warp  avooIs  as 
are  in  this  country,  and  know  that  there  are  mercantile  reasons 
quite  apart  from  the  "  duty  "  that  hinder  the  importation  of  the 
very  heavy  wools  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  West  Australia, 
Buenos  Ayres,  South  Africa,  and  like  centers  of  production  of 
such  wools.  If  they  ever  could  have  been  largely  and  profitably 
brought  here,  it  might  have  been  done  during  the  time  when  wool 
was  "  free  ; "  that  it  was  not  done  to  any  appreciable  extent  is 
certain,  except  possibly  at  the  port  of  Marcellus,  N.Y.     It  may 
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be  interesting  to  know  how  much  went  there  at  that  most  favora- 
ble time  for  such  business. 

THE    COMPENSATING    DUTY. 

By  what  mental  process  this  is  so  constantly  represented  as 
"  44  cents  "  is  not  easy  to  see,  when  the  yarn  paragraph  (365) 
mentions  only  "  two  and  one-half  times "  and  "  three  and  one- 
half  times "  the  11-cent  duty  on  wool  —  respectively  271/2  and 
38y2  cents  ;  and  paragraph  367  specifies  in  the  same  way  22  and 
33  cents  as  the  compensating  duties  for  articles  not  valued  at  over 
50  cents ;  and  paragraph  366  names  33  cents  as  the  compensating 
duty  on  the  cheaper  class  of  goods  (mainly  from  coarser  wools) 
valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  pound.  Thus  in  every  way  is 
the  effort  made  to  have  this  compensating  duty  of  "  44  cents  per 
pound  "  fall  only  on  the  fine  goods  from  fine  wools,  where  only  it 
belongs,  as  the  makers  of  fine  goods  have  always  claimed  it  is 
vital. 

THE    FAMOUS    CATALINA  BREED    OF    SHEEP. 

From  a  stay  of  some  weeks  on  Catalina  island,  about  shearing 
time,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  story  originated  in  the  mind  of 
some  one  of  the  fishermen  for  which  that  island  is  so  famous 
when  he  was  plying  his  collateral  trade  of  story-telling. 

With  regret  at  the  necessary  length  of  this  communication,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Harding, 
Treasurer  The  Erben-Harding  Company. 
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LETTER    OF  WM.  H.  GRUNDY    &    CO.,    BRISTOL,   PA.,  ON   COM- 
PENSATORY  DUTIES. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  January  1,  1909. 

Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, B.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  print  43  of  December  22  last  I  have  read  with 
much  interest  your  examination  of  the  government  expert,  Mr. 
Clark,  on  the  compensatory  duties  on  wool  as  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  offset  in  goods  various  shrinkages  of  wool.  The 
position  you  took  I  desire  to  most  heartily  indorse  as  being  cor- 
rect ;  also,  as  one  familiar  with  the  business,  I  would  desire  to 
state  that  75  per  cent  of  the  wool  grown  in  this  country  will 
shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  60  to  80  per  cent.  Further- 
more, not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool  that  is  grown  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  will  have  a  skrinkage  of  50  per  cent  or  less. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however,  which  Mr.  Clark 
in  his  testimony  either  unintentionally  or  otherwise  failed  to 
touch  upon,  and  which  I  am  certain  you  will  think  as  important 
when  you  recall  the  fact  that  of  the  wool  used  in  this  country 
for  the  clothing  of  the  people,  70  per  cent  at  least  of  it  first 
passes  over  worsted  cards  and  combs  in  the  course  of  its  manu- 
facture into  worsted  yarns  and  worsted  goods,  and  involves 
thereby  an  enhancement  in  value,  or  dissipation  of  the  benefits 
of  the  compensatory  duties,  due  to  the  loss  incurred  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  noil  and  card  waste  as  well  as  the  invisible  loss 
and  loss  of  waste  in  the  drawing  and  spinning  operations  into 
worsted  yarns. 

I  am  only  competent  to  testify  on  the  combing  and  spinning 
proposition,  for  the  reason  we  are  only  engaged  in  these  two 
processes  of  manufacture,  consequently  the  weaver  will  have  to 
give  to  you  the  further  loss  incurred  between  worsted  yarns  and 
goods. 

In  order  to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  proper  light,  I 
have  taken  a  fac  simile  covering  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  first 
without  duty  and  reduced  to  a  scoured  pound,  and  then  the  same 
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quantity  of  wool  with  the  duty  added  carried  forward  into  tops 
and  then  into  yarns,  with  only  the  enhanced  costs  due  to  the 
depreciation  of  the  by-products  and  invisible  loss  which  we  sus- 
tain in  putting  scoured  wool  into  a  pound  of  yarn. 

Wool  to   Top. 
Foreign  cost : 

1,000  pounds  wool,  at  15  cents  $150.00 

650  pounds  loss  in  scouring. 

350  pounds  scoured  wool,  at  42.85  cents  per  pound. 

Foreign  cost,  duty  added  : 

1,000  pounds  wool,  at  26  cents  per  pound $260.00 

650  pounds. 

350  pounds  wool  scoured,  at  74.28  cents  per  pound. 
Produces : 

581/2  pounds  noil,  at  45  cents $26.32 

1V4  pounds  combing  waste,  at  74  cents .92 

4%  pounds  card  waste,  at  5  cents .24 

27.48 

2851/2  pounds  top,  at  81 .44  cents  cost $232.52 

Wool  to    Yarn. 
Shrinkages  : 

1,000      pounds  wool  to  wash. 
650      pounds  loss  in  washing,  65  per  cent. 

350      pounds  woo)  to  cards. 

4%  pounds  loss  in  cards,  1.35  per  cent. 

3451/4  pounds. 

11/4  pounds  comb  waste. 

344      pounds  wool  to  combs. 
581/^  pounds  noil,  17  per  cent. 

2851/^  pounds  top,  83  per  cent. 
285y2  i)oundstop,  at  81.44  cents,  $232.52 
141/4  pounds  waste,  at  45 

cents 6.41 

28%  141/4  pounds  loss 

257      pounds.  $226.11  =  88  cents  per  pound  in  yarn. 

In  your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  you  took  a  65  per  cent  shrink- 
age wool  as  a  base  of  your  figures  as  about  being  protective  in 
the  woolen  industry  at  the  ratio  of  4  to  1  in  cloth.  As  before 
mentioned,  the  worsted  industry  uses  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
wool  that  is  put  forward  over  cards  and  combs  toward  the  cloth- 
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ing  of  the  American  people,  and  I  would  beg  that  you  inspect 
what  happens  to  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  when  used  by  this 
industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  "  working  drawing  "  will  be  quite  clear  to 
you,  but  possibly  a  few  words  in  explanation  might  aid  in  mak- 
ing it  more  promptly  comprehended. 

To  begin  with,  we  take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  cost  of  $150.  This  wool,  with  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
would  leave  350  pounds  scoured  wool,  which,  with  the  same 
value  of  $150,  would  be  enhanced  in  its  scoured  cost  from  15 
cents  in  the  grease  to  42.85  cents. 

Now,  taking  a  similar  amount  of  wool  having  a  65  per  cent 
shrinkage,  costing  15  cents  plus  11  cents  duty,  would  be  26  cents 
per  pound,  or  $260,  losing  in  scouring  650  pounds,  would  leave 
the  same  350  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  when  divided  into 
$260  would  show  a  cost  scoured  of  74.28  cents  per  pound.  This 
wool  would  next  be  put  over  cards  and  combs  and  would  show  a 
loss  of  at  least  17  per  cent  in  noils  and  1.35  per  cent  in  card 
waste.  Out  of  350  pounds  of  wool,  with  17  per  cent  noil,  would 
be  produced  58i/^  pounds  of  noil,  1^4  pounds  of  comb  waste,  and 
4%  pounds  of  card  waste.  The  noils  are  usually  worth  60  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  the  scoured  wool  from  which  they  are  made  ; 
consequently,  would  be  a  value  of  45  cents  a  pound.  The  comb 
waste  is  equal  in  value  to  the  scoured  wool  and  the  card  waste  or 
shoddy  is  worth  about  5  cents  a  pound,  so  the  total  value  of  581/2 
pounds  of  noil  plus  the  li/4  pounds  of  comb  waste  plus  the  4% 
pounds  of  card  waste  would  be  $27.48,  which,  deducted  from  the 
original  value  of  the  scoured  wool,  would  leave  a  value  of  $232.52, 
which  would  be  the  cost  of  the  2851/^  pounds  of  top  produced 
from  the  350  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  in  turn  would  thus 
be  enhanced  upon  the  scoured  wool  to  top  to  81.44  cents. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  taking  tops  and  putting  them  through 
the  operations  of  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  reeling,  or  warp- 
ing, as  the  demands  of  our  customers  would  require,  there  is  a 
loss  of  10  per  cent  in  these  operations,  one-half  of  which  is  recov- 
erable in  various  kinds  of  wastes.  We  therefore  proceed  with 
the  2851/2  pounds  of  top  at  81.44  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total 
value  of  $232.52.  Five  per  cent,  or  141/4  pounds  of  waste,  we 
take  to  be  of  average  value  of  45  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total  value 
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of  f  6.41.  This  deducted  from  $232.52  leaves  $226.11,  which, 
divided  by  the  257  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  we  get  from  the  285i/^ 
pounds  of  top,  would  show  that  the  average  cost  per  pouhd  of  the 
yarn  would  be  88  cents,  or,  in  other  words,  a  65  per  cent  shrink- 
age wool  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  11  cents  a  pound 
duty  from  a  scoured  cost  of  42.85  cents  to  88  cents  per  pound 
when  put  forward  into  worsted  yarns  by  reason  of  the  loss 
involved  in  the  combing  and  spinning  operations,  or  a  little  over 
45  cents  a  pound. 

You  will  clearly  see  from  this  what  would  happen  to  a  man 
importing  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing worsted  yarn  as  against  the  finished  yarn  coming  through  the 
custom  house  out  of  similar  shrinkage  wools  at  a  compensatory 
duty  of  three  and  a  half  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  or 
381/2  cents. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  foreigner  would  have  losses  and 
increased  costs  in  yarn  in  putting  scoured  wool  forward  into  tops 
and  yarn,  but  as  the  scoured  wool  starts  on  a  so  much  lower  basis 
the  difference  between  the  waste  products  and  the  invisible  loss 
in  manufacture  does  not  bear  anything  like  as  heavy  on  the  pound 
of  finished  yarn  as  it  does  after  the  addition  of  the  duty. 
Furthermore,  your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  was  based  entirely 
on  the  amovint  of  the  compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  11  cents  on 
wool  as  a  straight  proposition. 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  stand  you  took  on  this  question 
and  the  clear  understanding  you  appear  to  have  of  the  reasons 
for  the  compensatory  duty,  which  understanding  up  to  this  time 
has  been  so  sadly  lacking  both  by  the  committee  and  those  who 
appeared  before  it  on  behalf  of  our  industry. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions  which  bear  upon  this  com- 
pensatory question  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  spinners 
and  manufacturers  and  ought  to  be  placed  properly  before  you. 
If  you  would  think  this  matter  of  enough  importance  to  grant 
one  or  two  of  us  an  interview,  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  go 
into  the  whole  subject  with  you,  or  if  in  your  passing  from  the 
East  to  Washington  or  back  to  your  home  in  Connecticut  you 
could  stop  off  a  couple  of  hours  at  our  plant,  we  could  give  you  a 
demonstration  of  this  industry  which  would  be  thoroughly  con- 
vincing to  you  of  the  vital  necessity  for  tlie  full  measure  of  the 
compensatory  duty. 
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In  writing  you  we  do  not  approach  this  subject  as  one  antago- 
nistic to  the  duty  on  wool.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  strong 
believers  and  supporters  of  it  in  its  present  form  and  rates  and 
believe  an  injustice  would  be  done  by  any  change  in  them  ;  at 
the  same  time  we  feel  that  the  spinners  and  manufacturers 
should  not  be  injured  by  the  desire  of  the  Government  in  this 
direction,  and  that  the  Government  should  properly  comprehend 
the  importance  of  the  compensatory  duty  not  only  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  spinners  and  manufacturers,  but  to  enable  them  to 
hand  back  to  the  grower  the  advance  in  their  wool  comprehended 
by  the  Congress  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  that  article. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co. 
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IJOI'I'Kl!    OK    ,1.    CAl'l'S    >>:    SONS.  .1  ,\( 'KSON  \' 1 M -K,    IM,.,   ON    'IMIIC 

lii'/rKNTioN  OK  ri;i''.si;N'r   dki'iks. 

,1  A('KS(iN\  I  i.i.i:,    I  I.I..,   -Iiiiiiiiirv   l<>i   I'M)".). 
II(i\.    IIknuv    S.     r.(Hi'l'l0i,l.,    House   of   lu'itrrsciihitii-rs,    WdsliiiKj- 

|)ii;.\iv-  Siu.  :  .\s  t.Iu'  Iv('|)rc,s(iiil.;i,li\  (1  fioiii  our  Sl.:i,1c  on  l.lui 
>V!i.ys  lUid  MoiUis  ('(umnil.l.dc,  wd  (kisirn  t.(»  i';i.rii(\s1,Iy  impress  upou 
you  MkiI.  any  ('liaii};^  in  Mk'  prcstMil.  tia.i-ilT  scluMltiln  for  wool  and 
woolens  would  l>c  niosl.  disastrous  lo  llic  L^rca.l,  indusl.ry  wliicli  is 
»'oin|il('l.(>lv  dc|>(Mid(Mil.  upon  l\\r  protoclion  al'Forded  by  the  rates 
now  in  I'oictv  K  nowiii^',  as  wn  do,  that  yon  a.ri>  tlioron^hly  in 
svnipalliy  with  tin*  ])r()te(',iivo  Hyst(nii,  it  is  oi'  course  cpiit.o 
iiniH'cessa.ry  lor  ns  to  olTer  any  argnnient  in  instiliea.tion  lor 
import  duties  tha.t  shall  be  ad('(pial.(dy  protective  to  .\inerican 
la,bor,  and  to  investiiMMil  in  plants  thai,  ha.vi^  been  erected  and 
(M|uipped  ai  a.  cost,  iucreas(>d  ovt>r  that  ol'  similar  I'oreif^n  plants, 
b\  the  protection  a.ccorded  to  builders  of  nuichinery,  mill  e(pnp- 
ini^nl,  anil  supplies. 

r.iit  with  rej;a.rd  to  the  propriety  ol'  the  ra,tes  of  duty  in  tho 
preseni   law,  W(i  would  liUe  to  say,  brielly  : 

I.  The  dntv  on  raw  wool  \V(>  ludic've  to  b(>  necessary  to  t.lio 
continuance  and  devclopnuMit  ol'  tln^  important  business  of  sheep 
liusbandrv.  'I'he  desii'ability  of  havinj;  an  abundant  domestic 
supply  of  wool,  with  a.  correspondin;jj  incroaso  in  our  domestic^ 
food  resources,  is  not  s(M'iously  (piestiomMl  by  any  one.  'riiere  is 
oid\  to  lu^  considered  whetlun-  the  \vo(d  duty  is  t>ssentia.l  to  this 
enil,  and  as  t.o  this  w(>  nd'er  to  the  convincing;'  testimony  ol'  th(> 
wool  growers  who  rec(Mitly  ai>peared  bel'oiH^  your  commit  tee.  and 
also  lo  the  enormous  decreasi"  in  tlu^  production  of  American 
wool  and  mutton  which  has  resulted  Tnun  previous  reductii)n  in 
the  important,  duties  on  raw  wool. 

'J.  The  coinpensaliM-y  duties  on  tlu>  products  of  wool,  wlu(d» 
ar^^  levied  for  the  purp(»se  of  protecting'  the  \\oo\  grower  by 
applvinj.;  to  the  wool  in  imporl(>d  manufat'l  ured  products  a  duty 
e(pia.l  to  what,  it  would  have  paid  if  imported  in  its  natural  sta.t(>, 
ne«Ml  no  bett.iu'  instilica.tion  than  the  (dt>ar  and  concisi>  sta.tem(>nt 
of     Kepresenta.tiv«'    Mill,   of    yoni'    committee,    which    appears   on 
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]»;tij;»iH  T)'.!  IS  .'uid  r>'.)r>'2  of    Nd.  -11  ol'   Hid  lirsl,   |)iiiil    U\,n\]'  Imiiriiij^H, 
Dccciiilicr  '-.''_',   P.MIS,  (tl'    yi'iir  coimiiitiiM'. 

.'i.  Tlid  ])r()t,(M'l,iv(>  (or  ;ul  vaJorciii)  diil.y  on  ilm  iu!imir;i,('l,iir(\s 
of  wool  ciui  l)(i  jiisMruMl  l)y  :i.l)Uii(l;iiit.  icsliiiioiiy,  :in<l  :iiii|tl(!  (l;ii;i 
(r;i,ii  l)t'  siil)iiiit,t(i(l  t,o  sliow  l,li»'  luMM'ssily  for  t.licsc  imJcs;  hiil,  \V(> 
f(H'l  coiirKlcMit,  lliat.  t.lii.s  is  iimuMMissiiry,  ;i.s  you,  of  coiirHc,  aro  t.lior- 
oiiujlily  iMiniliar  willi  t.lui  facl,  I. hat,  a,t.  a  tinio  wIkmi  Mhi  DcmocraUc 
partly  \v;is  in  contrcfl  ol'  ( 'oni^M't^ss,  ;uiil  a.  lai'itT  law  was  cnacl-i'd 
that;  was  a,voW('(iiy  int^cmlcd  t.o  rcMJucci  t,h(i  import,  (lut,ios  as  much 
as  possibhi,  t,ho  a,d  va,Ior('m  rai(!S  on  nia.nura.cl,ur('s  of  wool  were 
sul)st,a,nt  ially  iJic  sa,nic  a.s  t.hosd  of  Ihc  present,.  We  a,ssnme  l,ha,l, 
those  who  h(di(!V(!  in  t,lu!  |)olie,y  ol"  prol,(!(rti()n  t,o  American  labor 
a.nd  indust,ry  will  lully  r(!a,li/e  the  neod  of  ra,tes  »d'  dut.y  at,  loast 
as  hij^h  as  l,hoS(i  i'uact.ed  in  I, he  Wilson  hill  liy  a  Democratic!  (loii- 
t^rciss.  I  f  just,iiica.tion  he,  needed  for  a  eontinuaucii  of  the  present, 
rates,  it  is  (•ert,a,inly  t,o  he  found  in  the  fact,  that,  under  the  preseid, 
law  wa,^;'es  ha,ve  so  eonsidorably  a.dva,nccd  thai  the  diil'ercMire 
b<itw(HMi  tlui  (Nirninj^'S  of  Anmrican  and  I*iUropoan  o|»(n-atives  is 
gr('at<M'  now  than  when  t.lie  preseid,  duties  were  det,ermin(^d  a,H 
proper;  a.nd  in  the  I'lirtlicr  I'a.cl,  thai,  under  the  iidlueiice  of  t,lie 
pnwjMit,  law  t,her(!  luis  biMMi  a,  constant  developnudit  of  the  woolen 
indnst.ry  and  improviMiuMd,  in  the  <pialities  of  the  products,  so  that 
A  meric'i.n  mills  are  now  abht  to  supply  all  the  woolen  a,n(l  worsted 
c.lotliin^f  r«!(piired  by  the  entire  population  of  l,he  coimtry  ;  and, 
moreover,  a,re  also  producing;'  ipialit.ies  erpial  to  t,hose  of  tlnnr  for- 
eign <',omp(itit,ors  —  a  lari,'*!  portion  of  tln^se  limu'  rpialities,  unfor- 
tunately, roac'hiii}^  the  (tonsnmcr  under  t,h(!  desij^qiatioii  of  imported 
^oods. 

In  coiinectinnwit.il  t.liis  subjiict,,  w(i  commend  t,o  your  considera 
tion  th(i  fa,cl,  that,  in  iiono  of  tlio  various  branches  of  tin;  woolen 
industry  is  there  any  so-c^alled  "trust,"  or  c(tinbination  in  restraint, 
of  trade;  that  no  sinj^de  c.orpora,tioii  or  intcirest  exorcises  a  control- 
ling;- or  (huiiiiia.tiiiM  iiiilncncc  in  the  indust.ry  ;  that,  no  individual 
or  conccin  in  the  woolen  industry  has  ap|)eared  as  a  viola,tor  of 
tlm  ledera,l  laws  rolatin^'  t,()  int,ersl,ato  (lommorcjo;  that  none  of  the 
great  individual  I'ortunos  ac(!Uinulat«(l  in  t,liis  country  have  bc<Mi 
created  in  tlu!  manufacture  of  woohin  f^^oods. 

Very  r(!S|tect,fnlly  yours, 

i).   (yAi'i's  iv,   Sons   (Ltd.). 
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LETTER   OF    UNITED    STATES   BUNTING    COMPANY,    LOWELL, 
MASS.,    ON   COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  January  26,  1909. 

Hon.  Sekeno  E.  Payne,  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sir  :  At  the  request  of  Hon.  Butler  Ames,  Member  of   Con- 
gress from  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts,  I  beg  to  submit 

herewith  Sample  <^^  of   fine    worsted  coating    made   b^^    the 

United  States  Bunting  Company,  with  figures  showing  cost  of 
production  as  follows  : 

A.  —  United  States  Banting  Company,  costs  showing  method 
of  figuring. 

B. — English,  costs  showing  method  of  figuring. 

C.  —  Cost  of  producing  yarn,  the  raw  material  in  above  tables. 

D.  —  Comparative  proportion  of  material  and  labor  and 
general  expense  (the  last  including  power,  rent,  supplies,  etc.) 
in  above  costs. 

E.  —  Amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty 
of  44  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent, 
the  present  duty. 

F.  —  Amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty 
of  32  cents  per  pound  {i.e.,  based  on  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound 
on  wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

A.  —  United  States  Bunting  Cornpany. 

[BeaBon,  spring,  1909.] 

[Fabric,  No.  85.     Yards  yarn,  dressed,  56.] 

Reed,  4  x  17  x  67%". 
Draft,  S  liar. 
Loom  : 

Lengtli,  511/2". 

Width,  (!9". 

Weight,  12.3. 

Shrink,  .07. 
Finished  : 

Lcngtli,  50". 

Width,  50". 

Weight,  12  ounces. 

Slirink,  .03. 
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Weight  of  warp 20.38 

Weight  of  filling 19.25 

Total 39.63 

Cost  nigr.  above  yarn,  39.4. 
Selling  weight,  12  ounces. 


Ends  and  picks. 


List  80.. 
4608  . . . 
72  picks 


Description. 


2/46  mix  . 
2/48  mix 


Lot  no. 


Aust... 
do    .. 


Calcu- 
lated 
weight. 


20.38 
20.70 


Per 

cent. 


Actual 
weight. 


20.38 
19.25 

39.63 


Total 
cost. 


1.50 
1.50 


$30.57 
28.8S 


1'2.3  ounces  per  yard $59.45 

Waste,  5  per  cent I       2.97 

$1.26 


Dressing  and  drawing  in,  56,  at  24  cents 

Job  weaving,  51  j  yards,  at  12  cents * $6.18 

Weaving  expense,  40  per  cent 2.47 

Burling,  51  ^  yards,  at  1  cent 

Sewing,  51|  yards,  at  2  cents 

Finishing,  5U  yards,  at  5  cents 

General  expense,  93?f  of  contingency  $6.18 


Net  yards,  50. 
Total  cost,  $1,643 


8.65 
.52 
1.03 
2.50 
5.75 


$62.42 


19.71 
$82.13 


B.  —  English  Man  u fact iirei\ 

[Fabric,  No.  85.    Yards  yarn,  dressed,  56.] 

Reed,  4  x  17  x  673^". 
Draft,  8  har. 
Loom  : 

Length,  6II/0". 

Width,  69". 

Weight,  12.3. 

Shrink,  .07. 
Finished : 

Length,  50. 

Width,  56. 

Weight,  12  ounces. 

Shrink,  .03. 

Weight  of  warp 20.38 

Weight  of  filling 19.25 

Total  39.63 

Cost  mgr.  above  yarn,  22.14 
Selling  weight,  12  ounces. 
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Ends  and  picks. 


List  80.. 

4608 

72  picks 


Description. 


j  2/46  mix  , 
2/48  mix... 


Lot  no. 


AuBt , 
.do.. 


Calcu- 
lated 
weight. 


20.38 
20.70 


Per 
cent. 


.07 


Actual 
weight. 


20.38 
19.25 

39.63 


Total 

cost. 


Waste,  5  per  cent . 


^  12.3  ounces  per  yard. . 


Dressing  and  drawing  in,  56,  at  I4  cents 

Job  weaving,  51J  yards,  at  6  cents $3.09 

Weaving  expense,  40  per  cent 1.233 


Burling,  51^  yards,  at  5  cent 

Sewing,  5I5  yards,  at  1  cent 

Finishing,  50  yards,  at  2^  cents 

General  expense,  1045^  contingency  . 


Net  yards,  50. 

Total  cost,  96.5  cents. 


$18.55 
17.61 


$36.16 
1.82 


$0.70 


4.32| 
.251 

1.25 
3.21 


$37.98 


10.26 


$48.24 


C.  —  Cost  of  producing  yarn  used  in  sample  of  cloth  No.  85. 


Wool  cost 

Cost  of  tops  without  labor  after  deducting  noils,  waste,  shrinkage,  etc. 
Add  labor  and  expense  of  sorting,  scouring,  carding,  and  combing  . . . 
Cost  of  coloring 


Total  cost  of  colored  tops 

Allowance  for  waste  made  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting. 

Total  cost  of  stock  in  1  pound  of  yarn 

Cost  of  spinning 


Cost  of  yarn 

Allow  on  account  of  cheaper  wool 


United 
States 
Cost. 


$0.42 
$1.05 

.0632 

.05 


$1.1632 
.0618 


$1.2250 
.2750 


$1.50 


Foreign 
Cost. 


$0.31 
$0,775 
.0355 
.0310 


$0.8415 
.0435 


$0.8850 
.1050 


$0.99 
.075 


$0,916 


This  allowance  is  made  because  wool  suitable  for  importation 
is  not  in  large  supply  and  is  therefore  increased  in  price  by  the 
demand  from  the  United  States.  The  heavy  and  greasy  wools 
which  cannot  be  imported,  because  of  the  specific  duty,  are 
correspondingly  depressed  in  price. 
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D.  —  Samjyle  of  cloth  No.  85. 
[Per  yard.] 


If  made  in  England. 

If  made  in  United 

States  with  8  Cents 

Duty  on  Wool. 

If  made  in  United 

States  with  11  Cents 

Duty  on  Wool. 

Cost. 

Per  Cent 
of  Total. 

Cost. 

Per  Cent 
of  Total. 

Cost. 

Per  Cent 
of  Total. 

Material 

$0.6169 
.3481 

64 
36 

$0.8540 
.7180 

54 
46 

$0.9250 
.7180 

56 
44 

$0.9650 

$1.5720 

$1.6430 

E. —  Sample  of  cloth  No.  85. —  Tabic  showing  amount  of  protection  per 
yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  {i.e.,  based  on  a 
duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55 
per  cent. 


Material 

Specific  duty,  12  ounces,  at  44  cents  per  pound  . 

Labor  and  expense 

Ad  valorem  duty  at  55  per  cent 


Total. 


Foreign  Cost. 


In  Eng- 
land. 


$0.6169 
.33 
.3481 
.5307 


With 

Duty 

Added. 


$0.9469 

'.8788 


$1.8257 


United 
States 
Cost. 


$0.9250 


.7180 


$1.6430 


Protec- 
tion in 
Cents  Per 
Yard. 


$0.0219 


.1608 


$0.1827 


As  shown  above  the  compensating  (specific)  duty  affords  an 
incidental  protection  of  but  2.19  cents  per  yard.  It  is  apparent, 
therefore,  that  the  specific  duty,  based  on  the  theory  that  4 
pounds  of  wool  is  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  is  a  true 
compensating  and  not  a  protective  duty. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  giving  protection  to  the 
wages  of  the  work  people,  is  ample  for  its  purpose. 
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F.  —  Satnple  of  cloth  No.  85.  —  Table  showing  amount  of  protection  per 
yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty  of  32  cents  per  pound  (i.e.,  based  on  a 
duty  of  8  cents  per  2^ound  on  wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per 
cent. 


Material 

Specific  duty,  12  ounces,  at  32  cents  per  pound. 

Labor  and  expense 

Ad  valorem,  50  per  cent 


Total 


Foreign  Cost. 


In  Eng- 
land. 


$0.6169 
.24 
.3481 
.4825 


Duty 
Added. 


$0.8569 


.8306 


$1.6875 


United 

States 
Cost. 


$0.8.540 


.7180 
.5720 


Protec- 
tion in 

Cents  Per 
Yard. 


$0.0029 


.1126 
.1155 


It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  compensating  duty 
affords  no  incidental  protection  whatever.  The  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  is  as  low  as  it  should  be  placed  if  excessive  impor- 
tations are  to  be  avoided.  This  was  the  rate  fixed  by  the  law  of 
1894  under  which  the  importation  of  cloths  was  four  times  as 
much  as  at  present. 

The  fabric  submitted  herewith  has  been  taken  as  a  type,  but 
we  should  be  glad  to  furnish  similar  information  on  other  fabrics 
should  the  committee  desire  it.  We  shall  also  be  glad  to  give 
any  detailed  or  explanatory  information  that  may  be  required. 

Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Bunting  Co., 
Brooks    Stevens,   Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT   OF    CHARLES   H.    HARDING,    OF   ERBEN  &   HARD- 
ING,   PHILADELPHIA,   RELATIVE    TO    WOOLENS, 
FEBRUARY    IG,    1909. 

(The  witness  was  duly  affirmed  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  —  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Erben  & 
Harding? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  lam  treasurer  of  the  incor])orated  concern, 
the  Erben-Harding  Company. 

The  Chairman.  —  You  are  a  wool  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  That  firm  is  in  the  worsted  business  or  the 
woolen  business  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  They  are  manufacturers  of  woolen  yarns. 
We  were  at  one  time  manufacturers  of  woolens  and  woolen  yarns, 
but  the  woolen  part  of  the  business  was  given  up  some  years 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  —  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  wool  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Since  1874. 

The  Chairman.  —  Then  you  are  qualified  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Harding.     I  do  not  know  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  —  Have  you  been  a  wool  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Since  1874. 

The  Chairman.  —  And  have  you  visited  the  markets  in  Eng- 
land and  Australia  and  South  America,  personally  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — I  have  not  visited  Australia  or  South  America. 
I  have  been  in  the  London  sales  several  years  during  that  time, 
for  the  continuance  of  a  single  sale. 

The  Chairman.  —  Is  the  wool  sold  at  auction  in  those  sales  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  wool  in  London  is  sold  at  auction,  and 
sometimes  by  private  contract  between  sales. 

The  Chairman. — But  the  majority  of  the  wool  is  sold  at 
auction,  and  in  selling  at  auction  the  highest  bidder,  when  it  is 
struck  down  to  him,  has  the  option  of  taking  what  he  desires  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  Taking  how  much  w^ool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — The  highest  bidder  takes  the  lot  on  the  bid, 
and  he  has  attached  to  that  a  further  privilege,  and  that  is  that 
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if  he  aud  several  other  people  cry  the  same  bid  on  the  next  lot 
he  makes  a  sign  to  the  auctioneer,  who  assigns  the  lot  to  him  as 
the  last  bidder.  Anybody  else  wanting  the  lot  must  bid  a  half 
a  penny  more,  unless  the  bids  are  under  8  pence,  when  a  farth- 
ing is  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  —  Unless  somebody  bids  higher  he  takes  the 
lot? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes  ;  and  that  continues  right  along. 

Tlie  Chairman.  —  Are  you  familiar  witlr  the  conditions  of 
conditioning  houses  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes,  sir ;  I  brought  over  in  1876  the  first 
conditioning  machine  that  was  brought  into  the  United  States. 

The  ChairxMAn.  —  Do  t4iese  conditioning  houses  take  into  con- 
sideration the  condition  of  the  wool  as  to  moisture  and  also  some 
of  them  as  to  whether  it  is  clean  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  main  purpose  of  the  conditioning  house 
is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  moisture.  The  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  contents  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  15  per  cent  for  wool 
and  noils  and  18^  per  cent  for  wool  products  — yarns  and  tops. 

The  Chairman.  —  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  purity 
of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  purity  of  the 
wool "  ? 

The  Chairman. — How  much  wool  there  is  in  the  fleece,  of 
real  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Tliat  is  not  a  question  for  the  conditioning 
house.  The  conditioning  house  passes  its  judgment  on  the 
scoured  product. 

The  Chairman.  — It  passes  on  the  scoured  product? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  —  And  not  on  the  wool  in  the  fleece  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  When  you  buy  wool  abroad,  you  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  pure  wool  in  the  fleece  or  in  the 
sample  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  That  is  the  chief  consideration.  Do  you 
mean  by  that,  scoured  wool  ? 

The  Chairman.  —  Yes  ;  the  amount  purchased  in  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  May  I  say  that  the  wools  of  the  world  are 
usually  spoken  of  a.s  "  wools  in  the  grease,"  "washed  wools  "  — 
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which  means  wools  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  —  and  "  scoured 
wools,"  and  those  three  divisions  cover  the  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  — In  buying  the  wools  in  the  grease  or  w^ashed 
wools,  you  ahvays  take  into  consideration  the  amount  purchased 
of  scoured  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.     That  is  the  chief  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  —  The  chief  consideration  ?  It  is  about  the 
only  consideration,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  Of  course,  you  consider  the  fineness  of  the 
wool  and  the  grade  of  it. 

Mr  Harding.  —  There  are  other  considerations  beside  tliat. 

The  Chairman.  —  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Some  wools  may  have  in  them  a  great  deal 
of  burr  and  chaff  and  grass  and  shive,  and  in  the  Australian  wools 
we  find  what  we  call  "  beans,"  and  it  is  a  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  know  what  percentage  of  the  wool  wull  be  lost  in  getting 
those  things  out  of  the  scoured  wool. 

The  Chairman.  —  That  results  in  the  same  thing,  the  amount 
of  scoured  wool  you  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell,  —  No;  the  amount  of  clean,  pure  wool. 

The  Chairman.  —  The  amount  of  scoured  wool  you  get  out  of 
it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  —  No;  it  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  May  I  illustrate  ?  The  process  goes  the 
other  way.  The  first  process  is  to  scour  the  wool,  which  simply 
means  to  take  from  it  the  grease.  The  next  i)rocess  is  to  elimi- 
nate in  sonic  way  the  other  things  I  speak  of,  and  the  cards  and 
burring  uiachines  and  other  things  are  depended  on  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman. —  And  of  course  there  is  a  further  waste  in 
taking  that  out? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Of  course. 

The  Chairman. — But  the  ultimate  thing  desired  is  the 
amount  of  pure  wool  after  you  get  the  burrs  and  everything  else 
out  of  it  ? 

]\Ir.  Harding.  —  I  have  said  that  is  the  chief  consideration. 
May  I  put  it  in  another  way  ?  When  we  fix  with  our  broker  in 
London  the  price  that  shall  be  paid  for  wool,  the  initial  instruc- 
tion is  that  we  will  pay  so  much  per  scoured  pound. 

The  Chairman.  —  What  test  do  you  make  actually,  as  a 
buyer,  to  find  out  that  ? 
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Mr    Harding.  —  A  buyer  where  ? 

The  Chairman.  —  In  London,  for  instance.  Suppose  you 
went  into  the  wool  market  in  London  and  you  wanted  to  know 
how  much  scoured  wool  would  result  from  the  wool  in  the  grease 
or  washed  wool  put  up  for  sale,  how  would  you  go  about  it  to 
hnd  out  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  You  want  me  to  describe  just  what  I  would 
do  in  a  case  like  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  —  Yes;  exactly. 

Mr.  Harding. — Very  well,  sir.  Here  is  a  London  catalogue 
which  contains  all  the  lots  of  wool  which  will  be  sold  on  that 
date,  between  4  o'clock  and  6  or  half  past  6  in  the  afternoon. 
All  that  wool  is  exposed  in  the  morning  and  not  before,  piled  in 
the  warehouses  in  tiers  of  three  high.  I  see  Mr.  Hill  is  not 
here.  I  was  going  to  say  they  are  usually  bales  cubical  in  form. 
From  Sydney  many  bales  come  which  I  might  call  an  elongated 
tube,  so  that  it  is  not  exactly  true  to  say  that  all  Australian  wool 
has  a  uniform  weight.  The  cubical  bales  will  run  probably  300 
to  350  pounds,  and  the  elongated  tubes  may  weigh  800  to  850 
pounds ;  but  as  I  say,  these  are  all  exposed  for  view  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  you  are  at  liberty  to  travel  down  the  alleys  and  cut  the 
burlap  in  any  bale  that  you  like,  and  every  bale  of  the  lot  that  is 
to  be  sold  is  on  exhibition,  so  that  you  may  make  your  examina- 
tion of  the  bales  as  thorough  as  one  pleases.  That  examination 
is  to  discover  as  nearly  as  possible  how  many  of  these  defects  of 
which  I  have  spoken  show  themselves  in  the  wool,  and  to  esti- 
mate as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  scoured  wool  that  will 
come  from  the  bale.  I  may  say  that  in  my  own  case,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  general  case,  I  have  at  my  command  the  assistance  of 
the  buying  broker  with  whom  I  am  doing  business.  He  has  at 
his  command  the  first  reports  from  the  Australian  clip  as  to 
what  all  these  wools  that  are  to  be  exposed  in  London  have 
shown  in  Australia  where  they  have  been  shown  "  at  the  head  of 
the  clip,"  as  it  is  called.  Also  he  has  his  experience  of  thirty  or 
forty  or  fifty  years  of  what  these  clips  of  \vool  have  done  in 
previous  years,  and  my  guide  is  usually  the  estimate  of  this 
expert  man  who  does  nothing  else  but  this  sort  of  thing  in  all  of 
the  sales  that  occur  every  year  in  London.  I  have  my  own 
opinion,  but  I  am  not  a  man  who  knows  everything,  and  there- 
fore I  pay  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  tlie  opinion  of  this  man  who 
is  an  expert,  as  I  would  to  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  if  I  went  to 
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him  with  a  case.  I  can  judge  of  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  1  can 
judge  of  the  length  of  the  wool,  and  I  can  judge  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  v/ool ;  I  can  have  a  dependable  opinion  of  the  defects 
in  the  wool,  and  I  can  have  a  fair  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of 
scoured  pounds  in  the  wool,  but  my  main  dependence  is  on  this 
expert. 

The  Chairman.  — After  you  have  gone  through  that  and 
formed  your  judgment,  how  closely  can  you  estimate  the  -wool 
that  will  result  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  May  I  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  —  Why,  certainly ;  and  I  will  answer  it  or 
not,  just  as  I  feel  disposed.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  understand  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  understand  that. 

The  Chairman  —  Well  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Unless  you  are  expecting  to  assess  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  the  value  of  the  wool  as  it  lies  here  on  the 
wharf,  what  is  the  pertinence  of  all  these  questions  about  aver- 
age shrinkage  ? 

The  Chairman.  —  1  will  answer  you  very  frankly.  What  I 
want  to  get  at  is  whether  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  to  be  fair  to  all 
concerned,  could  be  assessed  on  the  amount  of  actual  wool  in  the 
fleece. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  An  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

The  Chairman.  —  No  ;  a  specific  duty  or  ad  valorem,  either  ; 
not  confined  to  ad  valorem,  but  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty ; 
whether  it  is  practicable. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Then,  may  I  ask  you  another  question?  If 
the  duty  on  the  wool  is  to  be  specific,  what,  again,  is  the  occasion 
for  any  estimate  as  to  average  shrinkage  ? 

The  Chairman.  —  Tliis  objection  is  raised  to  the  present  sys- 
tem. In  first-class  wools  the  unwashed  have  a  duty  of  11  cents 
and  the  washed  a  duty  of  22  cents.  In  the  second  class  the 
washed  and  the  unwashed  have  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound. 
You  can  see,  or  any  one  can  see,  there  is  an  inconsistency  in  such 
a  duty  as  that.  The  result  is  that  unwashed  wools  of  the  first 
class  are  about  the  only  wools  imported  of  that  class.  Of  the 
other  the  washed  wools  are  about  the  only  wools  imported, 
because  it  is  more  profitable,  of  course,  to  import  in  that  way. 
Now,  what  I  want  is  to  get  all  the  information  on  this  wool 
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question  that  I  can.  Without  any  indication  as  to  what  is  the 
tendency  of  "my  mind,  wliat  I  want  is  to  find  out  the  facts  in 
regard  to  that,  so  that  I  can  be  able  to  judge.  You  know,  the 
committee  have  got  to  report  the  bilL  We  cannot  leave  it  to 
the  manufacturers  and  other  gentlemen,  who  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  come  in  here  without  the  responsibility  and  make  a  bill 
for  us.  We  have  the  responsibility  and  we  are  making  the  bill. 
What  we  want  to  do,  gentlemen,  is  to  get  at  the  facts.  Now  I 
have  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Hakding.  —  I  have  attended  all  the  hearings,  sir,  since 
the  war,  and  I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
tee makes  the  bill. 

The  Chairman.  —  Now  I  have  answered  your  question.  Will 
you  answer  mine  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Will  you  have  it  repeated  ? 

The  pending  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Chairman.  —  Now,  after  you  have  gone  through  that  and 
formed  your  judgment,  how  closely  can  you  estimate  the  wool 
that  will  result  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  cannot  answer  that  with  an  absolutely 
accurate  figure.  I  have  had  some  sorrowful  experiences  in 
thinking  I  could  come  within  5  per  cent,  and  I  have  had  some 
very  satisfactory  experiences  in  finding  that  I  have  been  2  or  3 
pei-  cent  out  of  the  way  in  my  own  favor ;  and  I  would  say 
further,  sir,  that  I  am  not  addicted  to  the  habit  of  averages. 

The  Chairman.  —  Going  a  little  further,  is  it  possible  to  make 
an  actual  test  of  the  samples  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Now,  in  this  country;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  —  So  that  you  can  obtain  almost  absolutely 
the  amount  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding. — Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  buy  wool  in 
this  country.  Knowing  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  buy 
wool,  I  meet  it  in  the  woolen  warehouses  in  two  forms.  1  find 
the  wool  in  sacks  —  as  we  call  it,  "original  packages"  — but  a 
great  deal  of  the  wool  that  we  buy  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
sacks  and  has  been  graded  and  is  [)ut  iu  piles  and  is  shown  to  us 
in  large  piles  that  may  contain  from  fifteen  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  and  my  process,  having  that  conditioning  house,  is 
this :  Going,  say,  over  the  front  of  a  pile  like  that,  I  will  take  a 
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staple  from  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  places,  at  the  same  time 
examining  the  wool  for  its  length  and  strength  and  soundness 
and  fineness,  and  for  the  amount  of  defects  that  appear  to  be  in 
it,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  American 
fleeces  to  find  whether  dung  locks  have  been  quietly  shipped  to 
market  as  good  wool,  and  also  to  notice  what  percentage  of 
twine  they  have  on  the  fleeces  and  whether  that  twine  is  sisal 
twine.  Having  examined  that  wool,  I  send  it  to  be  conditioned 
and  it  is  scoured  and  sent  back  to  me,  and  then  I  can  see  pretty 
clearly,  and  I  also  know  whether  it  contains  black  hair,  and  I 
get  a  very  much  better  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  defects  in 
the  wool  than  I  get  in  looking  at  the  pile  of  wool.  I  can  only 
give  you  my  experience  as  a  cautious  buyer  ou  this.  The  next 
step  is  to  say  to  the  man  who  sells  the  wool,  "  I  will  take  5  bales 
or  10  or  15  bags,  or  some  amount  of  this  wool  proportionate  to 
the  amount  you  have  to  sell,  and  I  will  send  that  to  the  mill,  and 
that  I  will  test;  and  on  that  test  I  will  give  you  so  much  for  the 
wool,  with  the  guaranty  that  the  pile  is  like  the  sample  ;  and  if 
you  choose  to  hold  that  matter  open  to  me  until  I  have  made  the 
test,  or  give  me  what  is  technically  called  a  '  refusal '  of  the  wool, 
then  I  will  do  that  if  tlie  test  is  satisfactory  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  we 
are  through,  and  somebody  else  can  buy  that  pile." 

The  Chairman.  —  So  that  ultimately  you  rely  on  this  tes^  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  —  You  take  a  guaranty  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  —  That  the  pile  should  be  the  same  as  the 
sample  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes ;  otherwise  what  is  the  use  of  taking  the 
sample  bag  ? 

Tlie  Chairman.  —  Of  course,  a  man  has  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  sample  is  a  sample ;  otherwise  he  takes  the  risk  ? 

Mr.  Harding. — Ye&. 

The  Chairman.  —  So  that  practically  it  is  possible  to  get  a 
fair  sample  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  a  fair  assumption 
to  make  that  the  wool  industry  has  grown  up  and  is  now  carried 
on  by  the  method  of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  Chairman.  —  I  sympathize  with  you  on  that.  'Now,  we 
have  arranged  duties  on  wool  of  the  first  class,  scoured  wool, 
33  cents  a  pound,  and   of  the  second   class,  36  cents  a  pound. 
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That  is  the  duty  on  the  scoured  wool,  supposed  to  be  clean  wool, 
and  that  was  supposed  to  be  the  fair  difference  between  wools  of 
the  first  and  second  classes  when  the  tariff  bill  was  made. 
There  never  has  been  any  actual  test  of  that,  because  we  never 
have  imported  any  of  these  scoured  wools  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  —  Going  to  show  that  the  duty  on  scoured 
wool  was  higher  in  proportion  than  the  duty  on  wool  in  the 
grease  in  one  instance  and  on  the  washed  wool  in  the  other. 
Would  that  be  a  fair  deduction  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  iirst  place  the 
duty  on  wool  has  been  fixed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  wool  grower,  and 
I  suppose  it  will  so  continue;  and  I  do  not  object.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  do  not  object. 

The  Chairman.  —  You  are  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  do  not  object. 

The  Chairman.  —  You  agree,  then,  fully  with  the  statement 
that  the  committee  makes  the  duty  ?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harding. —  Oh,  well,  I  will  put  it  in  another  shape,  that 
when  you  want  to  get  your  question  answered  as  to  the  adequate 
protection  to  the  wool  grower,  it  is  the  wool  grower  who  wants 
to  answer  your  question.     I  am  not  a  wool  grower. 

The  Chairman.  —  My  question  does  not  go  into  the  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  —  Or  a  protective  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman. —  But  whether  the  duty  can  be  arranged  as  a 
protective  duty  to  the  wool  grower ;  say,  the  same  protection 
now,  for  example  —  without  intimating  anything  of  my  own 
mind  on  the  subject  — whether  it  can  be  fairly  made  to  the  wool 
grower  to  put  the  duty  on  the  scoured  wool  in  the  fleece,  similar 
to  our  duties  on  raw  sugar. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  will  let  the  wool  grower  answer  a  part  of 
the  question.     I  would  like  to  say  that  the  scheme  is  visionary. 

The  Chairman.  —  Why  ? 

Mr.  PIarding.  —  Because  it  is  impossible  of  execution. 

The  Chairman.  —  Why  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Why,  it  is  because  scoured  wool  and  scoured 
wool  are  as  different,  to  use  your  own  illustration,  as  sugar  and 
sugar. 
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The  Chairman.  —  We  are  getting  along  very  comfortably 
with  the  sugar  business.     That  seems  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Hardixg.  —  All  wool  that  is  scoured  is  not  clean,  by  a 
long  way.  We  have  been  scourers  of  wool  on  commission,  and  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  say, 
who  sent  to  us  wool  for  scouring,  that  he  would  like  to  have  3 
or  4  or  5  or  6  per  cent  of  grease  left  in  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  —  Then  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  see 
whether  it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  amount  of  clean  wool  in  the 
fleece.  Now,  if  we  rated  it  upon  the  amount  of  clean  wool, 
what  would  you  say  then  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  would  still  say  that  you  would  have  to 
guarantee  —  the  Government  would  have  to  guarantee  —  in  the 
first  place,  the  absolute  exactness  of  the  scouring  plant,  and  it 
would  have  to  be  controlled  by  men  so  competent  in  the  business 
that  they  would  be  worth  more  in  the  woolen  mills  than  the 
Government  can  afford  to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  —  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  witness 
are  working  at  cross-purposes. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  have  no  purpose. 

Mr.  Gaines.  —  Your  question  is  as  to  wool  already  scoured. 
You  are  talking  about  having  it  scoured  and  tested  by  Govern- 
ment agents.  He  is  talking  about  the  kind  of  scouring  he  does 
at  his  place  when  somebody  directs  him  to  leave  6  per  cent  of 
grease  in  the  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  would  like  to  add  that  we  have  never  taken 
such  a  contract. 

Mr.  Gaines.  —  I  can  understand  that.  The  chairman  is  talk- 
ing about  the  result  at  the  custom-house,  whether  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  the  resultant  amount  of  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  — I  say  it  is  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  —  Why  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  Government  would  be  required  to  guar- 
antee an  actual  clean  scouring,  and  it  ought  to  include  the  condi- 
tion of  the  product,  and  that  would  require  a  man  who  is  worth 
more  to  the  woolen  mills  than  the  Government  would  pay  him. 

The  Chairman.  —  Is  that  the  only  impracticable  thing  you  see 
about  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  What  is  the  other  objection  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  other  difficulty  is  this.     Every  time  the 
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Government  makes  a  slip  in  the  matter  it  would  naturally,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  be  in  favor  of  the  importer,  and  it  would 
make  him  a  present  of  all  the  difference  there  might  be  between 
the  absolutely  clean,  scoured,  conditioned  wool  and  the  product 
that  was  turned  out  by  the  Government  plant.  He  would  get  a 
per  cent  of  the  difference  ;  and  it  is  impossible  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  for  the  error  to  be  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  —  We  enforce  several  provisions  in  regard  to 
sugar,  lead,  and  ore. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  All  right ;  that  is  not  my  business. 
The  Chairman.  —  You  would  have   to  make  an  actual  test ; 
that  requires  an  expert  who  would  command  a  high  salary  ? 
Mr.  Harding.  —  I  do  say  that,  absolutely. 
Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  The  contracts  are  not  based  on  the  Gov- 
ernment  inspection,    but   the   inspection  of   the  experts  of   the 
contracting  parties  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Exactly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  And  the  Government  inspection  is  only 
for  the  question  of  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  It  will  affect  the  amount  of  the  duty  that  is 
paid. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  — Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  that 
is  sold  in  the  large  markets  of  the  world  is  sold  on  that  kind  of 
an  inspection  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  It  is  sold  on  the  kind  of  inspection  I  have 
described. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  On  actual  tests  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  No,  sir ;  they  are  sold  on  the  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  buyer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  On  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
experts  ? 

Mr..  Harding. — The  wools  in  London  and  the  wools  in  Aus- 
tralia are  so  sold.  But,  remember  the  one  point  that  I  made, 
these  experts  have  before  them  the  story  of  what  was  done  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  and  so  on  by  those  same  clips,  and  if 
they  are  in  London  they  also  have  before  them  the  story  of  what 
has  been  shown  by  the  heads  of  the  clips  in  Australia  and  what 
was  shown  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  They  are  experts,  of  course. 
Mr.  Gaines.  —  They  not  only  have  expert  knowledge,  but  they 
also  have  this  information. 
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Mr.  Harding.  —  Previous  information,  which  I  cannot  get. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  The  price  is  paid  accordingly,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Why  should  not  the  duty  be  paid  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Hardixg.  —  Because  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Under  the  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  To  execute  the  collection  of  duties  under  the 
ad  valorem  system. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Is  it  any  more  impossible  to  do  it  under  the 
ad  valorem  system  than  under  the  present  custom,  regardless  of 
value  and  regardless  of  condition  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — Yes ;  the  present  system  works  automatically. 
Whatever  you  bring  in  you  pay  11  cents  on  the  grease  wool. 

The  Chairman.  —  Let  us  see  if  it  covers  the  market  value. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Now  you  are  raising  another  question. 

The  Chairman.  —  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
real  market  value  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  A  very  serious  difficulty  in  establishing  the 
real  market  value  of  wool  at  its  point  of  origin  when  it  is  shipped 
to  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  —  When  it  is  shipped  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  —  They  have  their  sales  in  Australia  as  well 
as  iu  London  ? 

Mr.  Hakding.  —  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  —  And  some  people  think  that  the  wool 
market  of  the  world  is  going  to  Australia  instead  of  being  in 
London.     The}^  have  a  great  market  there,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  When  I  went  into  business  London  was 
selling  70  per  cent  of  the  Australian  clip.  Last  year  the  col- 
onists sold  70  per  cent  of  their  clip.  This  year  London  has 
taken  more.  What  the  outcome  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
because  there  are  questions  of  banking  and  other  things  involved 
in  tliat  which  it  would  be  idle  for  me  to  guess  about ;  but  I  say, 
and  I  think  I  can  prove,  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  fix  the 
value  of  a  shipment  of  foreign  wool  at  its  point  of  origin,  even 
though  it  was  sold  at  auction.  If  your  duty,  say,  was  50  per 
cent  —  I  have  no  favorite  duty,  and  I  have  never  interfered  with 
the  making  of  the  duty  but  once  on  wool  —  and  the  appraiser 
made  a  slip  of  a  penny  a  pound,  he  would  present  the  importer 
with  a  cent  a  pound  on  his  importation,  and  if  the  importer  was 
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dishonest  and  resorted  to  tricks  of  any  sort,  I  am  prepared  to 
affirm  that  he  could  get  out  of  the  goods  1^,  2,  2^,  and  sometimes 
3  per  cent  on  his  importation,  from  the  failure  of  the  effort  to  fix 
the  value  of  the  shipment  of  wool  at  the  time  and  place  when  and 
where  it  was  shipped,  even  though  it  was  sold  at  auction. 

The  Chairman.  —  Do  you  think  in  such  a  system  the  ine- 
qualities would  be  as  great  as  they  are  under  the  present  system? 

Mr,  Harding.  —  With  such  a  system  as  that,  I  believe  that 
the  importing  business  would  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  honest 
importers  and  the  manufacturers  who  import  their  own  wool, 
and  would  go  entirely  into  the  hands  of  rascals,  upon  whom  we 
would  have  to  depend  for  our  supply. 

The  Chairman.  —  I  suppose  what  you  are  looking  at  is  the 
question  of  continuing  these  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  manufac- 
tures ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  That  is  not  -entirely  ovit  of  your  mind. 
You  want  to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  not  ignore  that 
which  interests  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  statement.  I  have 
come  here  because  I  was  notified  to  be  here,  to  answer  questions. 
I  have  no  statement  to  make.  Our  statement  in  the  matter  of 
worsted  yarns  is  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  —  It  would  be  a  very  proper  consideration  for 
you  in  your  business  as  to  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  car- 
ried out  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolens  would  affect  your 
industry ;  and  that  would  be  a  question  for  the  committee  to 
consider,  and  on  which  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  That  only  affects  the  compensatory  duty  on 
wool,  and  I  am  prepared  to  assert  further  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  a  compensatory  duty  on  goods,  even  on  an  ad  valorem  duty 
on  wool. 

The  Chairman. — I  realize  that  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
fixing  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  That  is  the  reason  I  pointed 
that  out.     I  want  to  hear  from  you  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes :  I  am  not  at  cross-purposes  with  you  at  all. 
I  say  it  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties  ;  I  say  it  is  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Underwood.  —  State  why.  You  assert  it;  now  give  us 
the  reasons. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Because  your  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  is  a 
variable  basis  for  your  compensatory  duty,  and  it  is  impossible 
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for  us  to  fix  a  compensatory  duty  that  will  be  accurate  and 
specific  on  a  variable  basis. 

Mr.  HiiL.  —  Is  there  not  the  same  variation  in  the  specific 
duty  with  different  shrinkages  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  will  admit  the  inequalities  of  the  present 
specific  duty.  I  will  freely  admit  them.  The  only  thing  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  method  of  curing  the  inequalities  ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  — You  say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  fix  an  ad 
valorem  rate  even  if  the  cargo  of  wool  is  sold  at  auction. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes,  sir  ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  how  that  happens. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  All  right,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  willing.  In  the 
first  place,  your  reliance  upon  the  possibility  of  fixing  that  ad 
valorem  duty  is  based  on  the  stated  fact  that  the  wool  must  be 
sold  at  auction.  Kow  it  is  only  the  wools  in  Australia  and  the 
wools  that  are  forwarded  to  London  from  a  few  other  points  that 
are  sold  at  auction.  So,  in  the  first  place,  in  laying  your  ad 
valorem  duty  you  put  out  of  the  question  all  the  other  wools  that 
may  be  sent  to  the  United  States.  In  the  next  place  you  assume 
that  the  auctions  will  continue  in  the  matter  of  the  wools  that 
people  want  to  send  to  this  country ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  laying  of  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  anything  is  an  immediate  invitation  for  the  circumven- 
tion of  an  honest  payment  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Harding. — Very  well;  then  there  is  nothing  to  guar- 
antee that  these  wools,  so  far  as  they  are  exported  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  continued  to  be  sold  at  auction.  There  is  no 
way  of  making  a  law  in  this  country  that  shall  force  the  grower 
in  Australia  to  sell  his  wools  at  auction  there,  or  to  send  them  to 
be  sold  at  auction  in  London,  if  he  can  make  an  arrangement 
with  an  agent  in  this  country  to  consign  the  wools  and  put  his 
own  value  on  the  invoice  and  then  take  the  risk  of  the  correction 
of  the  invoice  after  it  arrives  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  I  know  that  is  a  good  reason ;  but  if  a  lot  of 
100,000  pounds  of  wool  is  sold  as  stated  at  a  certain  price  at 
auction,  is  not  that  price  the  value  of  that  wool  as  stated  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  anybody  in  the  world  to  identify  that  lot  of  wool  when 
it  arrives  in  the  United  States.  I  will  show  you  that  from  the 
catalogue. 
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Mr.  Clark.  —  I  do  not  see  now.  Suppose  you  buy  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  that  do  not  — 

Mr.  Harding.  —  May  I  illustrate  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  —  No  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then 
you  can  illustrate. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  can  only  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  You  buy  from  John  Smith ;  this  is  on  open 
transaction. 

Mr.  Harding.  — Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  He  assigns  it  to  you,  or  you  assign  it  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  What  difficulty  is  there  about  identifying  that 
100,000  pounds  of  wool  when  that  comes  to  Philadelphia  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  By  the  bill  of  sale  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  —  No  ;  but  you  can  mark  the  parcel. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  You  can  mark  the  parcel,  but  there  is  no  law 
to  compel  him  to  mark  his  parcel  so  that  he  could  not  substitute 
another  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  stated 
in  the  beginning  of  your  statement  that  the  committee  made  up 
these  bills. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark. — Then  you^  got  away  from  that  statement  after 
a  while,  partially. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Oh,  well,  now  — 

Mr.  Clark. — You  stated  to  the  chairman  that  the  wool 
growers  fixed  the  schedule  on  wool.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the 
woolen  manufacturers  fixed  the  schedule  on  woolen  goods  ? 

Mr,  Harding.  —  I  will  say  this  :  That  depends  entirely  upon 
what  construction  you  put  on  the  fact  that  you  invite  us  to  give 
testimony.  If  you  give  credence  to  our  testimony  as  reliable,  if 
you  act  on  that  testimony  as  being  that  of  honest  men  given  in 
their  best  judgment,  and  you  guide  yourselves  by  that  in  your 
conclusion  on  the  facts,  in  that  sense  the  manufacturers  assist  in 
fixing  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark. — Did  you  read  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
William  Whitman  before  this  committee  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes  ;  and  I  thank  you  for  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  Does  not  that  whole  performance  demonstrate 
beyond  any  peradveuture  that  the  woolen  manufacturers  did  fix 
this  specific  schedule  on  woolen  goods  ? 
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Mr.  Harding.  —  I  know  from  personal  knowledge  that,  while 
Mr.  Whitman  may  not  have  been  able  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions at  that  time,  the  point  yon  had  in  mind  as  to  the  duty 
upon  tops  was  a  thing  about  which  he  knew  nothing  whatever. 
I  am  prepared  to  prove  that.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  day 
when  the  Dingley  tariff  was  first  announced  to  the  public  in  the 
newspapers  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  and  at  that  time  the  duty  on 
tops  was  a  paragraph  immediately  preceding  the  paragraph  con- 
taining the  duty  on  yarns,  and  the  bill  so  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  bill  so  stood  in  the  House.  I  only  tell  you  this 
to  prove  my  case.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dalzell  saying  to  him  that  the 
duties  on  tops  and  noils  were  too  high. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  —  What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  On  the  16th  of  March,  1897. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  —  What  was  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  duty  on  tops  I  do  not  remember  now ; 
but  we  had  recommended  to  Mr.  Dingley,  and  he  had  adopted  in 
the  bill,  a  specific  duty  on  tops  which  was  lower  than  the  duty 
on  yarns.  And  I  stated  that  the  duty  on  tops,  as  an  article 
that  costs  less  to  manufacture  than  yarns,  ought  to  be  less 
than  the  duty  on  yarns ;  and  I  have  since  forwarded  a  copy 
of  that  letter  ^  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  which  stated  that  the  duty  on 
noils  ought  not  to  be  over  20  cents  a  pound,  for  the  reason  that 
the  duty  on  washed  wools  was  at  that  time  three  times  the  duty 
on  grease  wools,  and  the  average  value  of  fine  noils,  as  compared 
with  the  value  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  kind,  had  been  about 
60  per  cent  both  here  and  abroad ;  and  stating  that  fact  to  Mr. 
Dalzell,  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  enough  duty  to  put 
on  noils  to  have  them  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  scoured  wools 
—  that  is,  60  per  .cent  of  33,  or  19.8.  That  Avas  a  lower  duty 
than  then  stood  in  the  paragraph.  Mr.  Dalzell  did  not  tell  me 
whether  my  opinion  was  worth  much  or  little  ;  he  simply  acknowl- 
edged the  letter.     That  was  all  I  could  expect. 

Fui'ther  along  in  the  process  of  the  legislation  the  specific  duty 
on  yarns  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  an  ad  valorem  form, 
as  it  is  now.  With  its  disappearance  the  paragraph  on  tops  dis- 
appeared wholly,  and  I  have  since  written  saying  I  thought  that 
was  an  accidental  matter  ;  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  want 
to  finish  my  history  of  this.  On  the  22d  of  December  of  last 
year  a  letter  ^  was  read  to  me  from  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 

>  See  page  204.  "  See  page  197. 
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Judge  Lawrence,  in  which  he  said  that  he  and  Judge  Lawrence 
had  appeared  (after  the  bill  had  gone  into  the  Senate,  I  believe) 
and  had  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  this  paragraph  on  tops, 
and  upon  putting  tops  among  the  articles  not  specifically  pro- 
vided for,  for  the  reason  that  Judge  Lawrence  had  in  his  mind 
the  fact  that  tops  had  been  broken  up  and  sent  into  this  country 
mixed  in  with  5  or  10  per  cent  of  broken  threads,  and  had  been 
coming  into  the  country  even  under  the  McKinley  bill,  paying 
50  cents  less  duty  than  the  tariff  was  expected  to  raise  from 
them ;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  foi 
that  top  business  on  Mr.  Whitman,  but  upon  Judge  Lawrence 
and  some  friends  of  his  who,  with  the  idea  of  amply  protecting 
the  wool  grower,  had  this  put  in  the  bill  as  respects  tops, 
by-products,  and  so  forth. 

It  was  said  by  him,  "  It  is  possible  that  tops  may  be  called 
something  else  than  they  are  called  now,  and  they  may  be  duti- 
able then  as  waste."     That  is  simply  the  history  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  Mr.  Whitman, 
who  came  here  as  the  exponent  of  the  whole  woolen  industry, 
did  not  know  what  he  had  done  himself  ? 

Mr.  Hakdixg.  —  He  had  not  done  it  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  How  does  it  happen  that  he  did  not  know  that 
he  had  not  done  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  did  not  know  it  myself 
until  December. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  You  and  I  agree  on  one  proposition. 

Mr.  Harding.  — ^  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  That  is,  to  fix  up  a  scientific  tariff ;  the  tariff 
on  yarns  ought  to  be  higher  than  on  tops. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  You  agree  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  And  somebody,  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  got  the 
tops  into  this  unclassified  department  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Right,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  Where  they  have  made  tops  pay  a  higher  tariff 
.than  yarns  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  That  was  Judge  Lawrence  and  some  of  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  And  it  ought  to  be  changed  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Absolutely;    it  ought  to  be  changed,  and  I 
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hope  you  will  change  it  and  put  in  a  new  paragraph  on  tops, 
making  it  specific  ;  a  compensatory  duty  on  the  tops  plus  a  small 
number  of  cents  for  the  extra  expense  of  making  tops  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  One  question  about  this  ad  valorem  business. 
Is  there  any  more  danger  of  a  swindle  in  regard  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool  than  in  regard  to  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  think  the  whole  business  of  laying  ad 
valorem  duties  is  a  peculiarity  that  is  monopolized  by  the  United 
States  Government.  The  French  tariff  is  based  absolutely  on 
specific  duties,  and  outside  of  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  and 
things  of  that  kind  which  are  dutiable  per  piece  there  is  not  a 
thing  in  the  French  tariff  that  is  not  dutiable  by  the  hundred 
kilos,  gross  or  net.  The  tariff  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  a  very 
little  thing,  which  I  have  here  [exhibiting  sheet  of  paper],  is 
based  absolutely  on  specific  duties,  and  there  is  not  a  thing  in 
that  that  does  not  pay  a  specific  duty.  The  tariff  of  Spain  is 
specific,  and  I  believe  the  tariff  of  German}'^  is  specific.  The 
tariff  of  Cuba,  promulgated  by  President  McKinley,  founded  on 
the  tariff  of  Spain,  is  specific.  Otherwise  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  that  does  not  do  business  on  the  basis  of  specific 
duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  That  is  all  persuasive. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  I  say  what  you  have  stated  is  persuasive 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  specific  tariff  as  differentiated  from  an  ad 
valorem  duty. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking  you  to  repeat 
your  question.     I  do  not  hear  very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  That  is  all  right.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at 
is  the  facts,  and  I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes.  If  I  may  say  one  thing  on  the  ad 
valorem  duty,  the  whole  theory  of  the  valorem  duty  is  based  on 
the  figment  that  you  can  identify  the  wool.  Here  is  a  part  of 
the  covering  of  a  bale  of  wool.  The  mark  on  that  is  WD  in  a 
diamond,  and  it  is  marked  "Australian  produce."  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  whole  clip  of  Australia  from  being 
repacked  in  London. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  quality  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  I  was  asking  you  before  the  recess  about  the 
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feasibility  of  this  ad  valorem  tax  as  compared  with  the  other. 
There  is  not  any  more  danger  of  swindling  by  undervaluation  in 
wools  than  there  is  in  anything  else  that  comes  in  under  an  ad 
valorem  duty,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — I  am  not  familiar  with  other  things. 

Mr.  Clark. — If  you  are  not,  there  is  no  use  of  asking 
you  about  them.  I  will  state,  though,  as  a  matter  of  history, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  swindling. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  —  In  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  —  Yes  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  in 
this.  Even  as  it  is,  there  is.  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  swindling  about  the  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool  or  anything  else,  although  I  believe  it  is  the  best  way  of 
fixing  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Hardin(^.  —  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of 
your  proposition  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  Mr.  Swindells  stated  that  wools  that 
shrunk  above  65  per  cent  were  not  imported.  Do  you  know 
why  ?  Why  do  we  not  import  wools  where  the  shrinkage  is 
high  ?     Is  it  because  the  duty  is  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  There  are  other  reasons  than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  extra  cost,  figured  on  the  scoured  pound, 
of  getting  those  high-shrinkage  wools  here,  which  are  apt  to  be 
the  most  defective  wools,  and  the  fact  that  the  market  value  of 
those  wools  where  French  combs  are  ased  —  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Italy  —  with  special  appliances  for 
taking  out  the  defects,  is  now  so  close  to  the  market  value  of  the 
wools  that  we  can  import  that  the  business  is  against  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  Yes.  You  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  duty 
and  import  that  class  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Harding. — Well,  there  are  all  those  other  circumstances 
to  be  considered  besides  the  duty. 

May  I  get  at  the  answer,  probably,  to  the  question  you  have  in 
mind  by  another  statement  ?  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  us  to 
try  wools  of  that  kind  it  was  when  wools  were  free.  My  own 
experience  in  the  matter  was  this :  We  had  kept  before  us  in  pre- 
vious years  a  calculated  table  in  the  back  of  the  book  in  which 
these  catalogues  are  carried,  providing  for  the  importation  of 
wools  that  would  shrink  up  to  55  per  cent  and  no  more.  When 
wools  were  made  free,  I  made  a  new  table,  and  I  provided  for  the 
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importation  of  wools  that  would  shrink  up  to  75  per  cent.  We 
bought  a  few  of  them  in  London ;  I  ordered  some  of  them  from 
Australia,  and  for  these  other  reasons  that  I  give  you  (and  then 
there  was  no  duty  in  the  case  at  all)  it  was  very  evident,  before 
the  year  was  over  and  the  next  season  came  around,  that  it  was 
still  more  profitable  for  us  to  import  what  are  usually  known  as 
wools  suitable  for  the  United  States.  Our  people  in  Australia 
bought  for  us  the  next  season  200  bales  of  those  very  heavy  Ade- 
laides, expecting  to  ship  them  here,  on  the  idea  that  they  would 
be  cheap  to  us.  But  with  the  experience  that  we  had  had  up  to 
that  time  we  stopped  those  wools  in  London  and  sold  them  there 
for  our  account;  and  that  was  the  end  of  our  effort  to  import 
these  very,  very  heavy  wools. 

Mr.  Ckumpacker.  —  You  pay  just  as  much  freight  and  expense 
in  handling  these  heavy-shrinkage  wools  as  you  do  the  other 
wools  ? 

Mr.  Harding. — Absolutely;  and  when  you  reduce  that  to  the 
terms  of  the  scoured  pound,  it  has  a  heavier  incidence  on  the 
scoured  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpackkr.  —  After  it  is  scoured  is  the  quality  substan- 
tially as  good  as  that  of  the  other  classes  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  That  will  depend  on  a  good  many  other  things 
than  the  question  of  duty.  As  a  rule,  the  best  of  these  wools  are 
raised  in  the  sections  that  are  the  oldest  civilized  and  nearest  to 
the  ports  of  export  and  where  the  largest  ranches  are,  with  the 
greatest  clip ;  and  these  wools  that  have  more  defects  in  them  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  what  you  may  call  the  "  back  countries," 
where  the  situation  is  a  little  different.  So  that  it  is  Adelaide 
and  South  Australia  and  West  Australia,  for  that  continent,  that 
send  us  wools  of  that  kind.     Does  that  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  —  Yes ;  that  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  Mr.  Harding,  do  you  import  your  wools,  as  a 
rule,  scoured  or  in  the  grease  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  never  can  import  them  scoured,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  You  never  can  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  You  import  all  your  wools  in  the  grease  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Our  wools  are  all  imported  in  the  grease  ; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.    LoNGWORTH.  —  Mr.    Harding,  where   do  the  wools  come 
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from   that   enter   directly  into   competition    with  what    we  call 
"fleece  "  —  fleece  wools  ? 

Mr.  Hakding.  —  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  "fleece  " 
wools  ? 

Mr.  LoN(iwoRTH.  —  I  understand  that  the  name  "  fleece  "  is 
applied  to  wool  that  is  grown  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  All  wools  are  "  fleece "  wools,  sir.  The 
fleece  is  simply  the  covering  of  the  sheep  shorn  and  put  together 
in  a  bundle. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTir.  —  I  have  understood  that  wools  were  gen- 
erally divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  was  called  "  fleece," 
another  "bright"  wools,  and  another  "territory  "  wools. 

Mr.  HARDiN(i.  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  —  I  am  speaking  of  the  first  class  —  what  is 
supposed  to  be  the  best  class. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  understand  you  now.  You  are  not  talking 
about  the  division  that  is  made  at  home  here  ? 

Mr.  LoN(;woRTH.  —  I  am  asking  what  wools  of  other  countries 
are  in  direct  competition  with  our  best  kind. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  All  wools  are  in  competition  with  our  best 
kind. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  — All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  All  wools  are ;  yes. 

Mr.  Longwortii.  —  Where  is  our  importation  mostly  from  — 
Australia  ? 

Mr.  Harding,  —  Our  present  imjjortation  ? 

Mr.  Longwortii.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes,  sir;  our  largest  importation  is  from 
Australia. 

Mr.  LoN(iwoRTH.  —  None  from  England  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — Oh,  yes  ;  you  asked  me  where  the  most  was 
coming  from. 

Mr.  Longwortii. — Yes;  I  did.  How  much  comes  from 
England  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  ;  I  have  nut  the 
figures  before  me. 

Mr.  LoNciwoRTH.  —  The  gentleman  who  liad  the  stand  before 
you,  who  said  that  he  was  a  practical  wool  man,  said  that  he  had 
never  seen  En.irlisli  wool. 
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Mr.  Harding.  —  What  am  I  expected  to  do  with  that  state- 
ment, sir  ? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  —  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Neither  do  I,     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Mr.  Harding,  what  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Our  business  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  are  makers  of  worsted  yarns  —  fine-warp 
worsted  yarns,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  You  do  not  manufacture  woolen  cloth  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — No,  sir  ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  formerly  were 
in  the  woolen  business. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  were  formerly  manufacturers  of  woolen 
yarns. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  But  not  of  woolen  cloth  ? 

Mr.  HARDiN(i.  —  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your  judgment, 
it  was  imijossible  to  make  on  the  cloth  a  compensatory  duty  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  wool.     Why  not  ? 

Mr.  HARDiN(i.  —  I  think  my  statement  was  this  :  That  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wool  gives  you  a  variable  basis  for  your  com- 
pensatory duty;  and  I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  you  could 
get  a  fixed  compensatory  duty  calculated  on  a  variable  basis.  I 
do  not  say  it  could  not  be  done  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how  it 
could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Do  you  favor  the  present  wool  schedule  without 
change  ? 

Mr.  HARDiN(i.  —  If  a  change  can  be  made  that  is  of  advantage 
to  all  the  people  concerned  in  the  present  wool  schedule,  I  would 
be  foolisli  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Hill. — Do  you  think  the  present  schedule  is  an  advan- 
tage to  all  the  people  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry,  worsteds  and  woolens  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  think  that  the  present  schedule  is  more 
advantageous  to  all  people  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  industry  than  anything  else  that  I  have  yet  heard  proposed. 

Mr.  Hill. — I  quote  from  the  pamphlet  recently  issued  by 
William  Graham  Clark  (the  Government  expert  on  this  matter) 
the  following  duties,  on  page  70 : 

Tlie  duty  on  greasy  Port  riiillip  wool,  45.3  per  cent  ad  valorem  ; 
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on  noils,  61.9;  on  scoured  wool,  67.9;  on  tops,  133.6;  on  waste, 
187.5 ;  on  warp  yarn,  2/44s,  97.8 ;  weft  yarn,  l/20s,  104.6 ; 
finished  cloth,  101.3. 

Do  you  think  those  duties  are  equally  advantageous  to  all 
branches  of  the  industry  ? 

Mr.  Harding. — Does  the  question  answer  itself,  sir,  on  the 
face  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hill. —  I  am  not  answering  questions;  I  am  simply  ask- 
ing you  for  information.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  manufacturer 
of  worsted  yarns,  do  you  think  that  those  duties  bear  equally 
upon  and  are  equally  beneficial  to  all  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  say  what  I  said  before  —  that  I  have  as  yet 
heard  nothing  proposed  that  would  bear  more  equitably  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  industry  than  the  tariff  that  we  have  now. 
My  mind  is  an  open  one  to  conviction. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  compensatory  duty 
on  cloth  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  wool  up  to  your  product  —  up  to 
the  yarn  maker.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  duties  bear 
equally  advantageously  on  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  yarns  and 
on  the  manufacturers  of  worsted  yarns  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  do  not  as  yet  see  that  the  manufacturer  of 
worsted  yarns  who  uses  the  same  wool  as  the  manufacturer  of 
woolen  yarns  has  any  advantage  over  him. 

Mr.  Hill. — Oh,  of  course  not  —  of  course  not,  if  he  uses  the 
same  wool.  Do  you  use  the  same  wool  in  making  worsted  yarns 
that  you  did  in  making  woolen  yarns  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  use  the  same  wool  in  making  worsted 
yarn  that  is  sometimes  used  in  making  woolen  yarn. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Sometimes  you  do ;  but  do  you  as  a  rule  ?  Is  it 
not  a  combing  wool  that  is  used  in  making  a  worsted  yarn  and  a 
merino  wool,  practically,  that  you  use  in  making  woolen  yarn  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  use  merino  wools  in  making  worsted 
yarns ;  and  my  business  is  the  making  of  worsted  yarns  entirely 
out  of  merino  wools. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  And  you  think  that  these  duties,  with  a  double 
duty  on  Class  I  for  washed  wool  and  a  single  duty  on  Class  II,  is 
equally  advantageous  to  both  parties  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  I  do  not  believe  I  care  to  ask  any  more  questions. 
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Mr.  Harding.  —  May  I  say  something  about  the  duty  on  Class 
II? 

Mr.  Hill.  —  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  think  I  ought  to.  At  the  time  I  first  came 
into  the  worsted  business  the  only  combs  in  existence  or  in  use 
in  this  country  were  what  were  known  as  the  "  Lister"  combs, 
and  the  only  product  in  the  way  of  wool  that  could  be  used  on 
the  Lister  comb  was  a  wool  of  long  staple.  My  first  business  in 
the  woolen  line  was  the  handling  of  every  particular  fleece  that 
went  into  the  mill  that  I  served,  to  see  that  these  wools  were  the 
long-staple  wools,  such  as  you  grow  in  Missouri,  and  the  combs 
were  only  fit  for  handling  that  sort  of  thing.  If  I  am  right  about 
the  history,  at  the  time  that  this  original  duty  was  laid  on  Class 
II  it  was  laid  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  combing  industry, 
which  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1857,  and  was  not  much 
earlier  in  the  East.  As  those  wools  were  then  especially  fitted 
for  the  combing  machinery,  and  the  intention  of  Congress  seemed 
to  be  to  encourage  this  combing  industry,  they  were  allowed  to 
bring-in  these  washed  wools  under  the  single  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Then  the  duty  was  established  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  particular  preference  to  the  worsted  industry  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  worsted  industry  at  that  time,  sir,  had 
no  ability  to  use  any  other  sort  of  wool.  And  I  am  going  to  go 
further  and  say  that  with  the  introduction  of  the  Noble  comb, 
and  with  the  later  introduction  of  the  Heilmann  comb  in  Ger- 
many (what  we  call  the  "  French  "  combing  system),  the  worsted 
industry  has  now  become  able  to  use  almost  any  kind  of  wool 
that  is  grown  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  when  I  tell  you  that 
we,  as  combers  on  commission,  about  four  years  ago  combed  for 
one  of  our  neighbors  50,000  pounds  of  Territory  dunglocks,  I 
think  I  have  proved  to  you  that  the  modern  comb  is  equal  to 
almost  any  emergency. 

Mr.  Hill. — When  did  you  go  out  of  the  woolen-yarn  busi- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Why  did  you  go  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  had  carried  on  the  woolen-yarn  business 
—  first  as  makers  of  Germantown  yarns,  hand-knitting  yarns  — 
until  the  importation  and  the  home  manufacture  of  the  worsted 
yarns  made  on  French  machinery,  which  were  supplanting  the  Ger- 
mantown woolen  yai'ns,  made  the  business  unprofitable.     When 
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it  came  to  be  absolutely  unprofitable  we  dismantled  our  carding 
machinery  and  sold  part  of  it ;  and  we  said  to  our  selling  agent : 
"  If  you  think  that  there  is  anything  more  to  be  done  in  carrying 
on  this  woolen-yarn  business,  you  can  get  your  yarn  spun  on  com- 
mission, and  we  will  treat  your  business  as  a  separate  business, 
and  you  can  run  the  business  as  long  as  there  is  any  profit  in  it ; 
and  when  we  get  to  a  point  where  you  cannot  any  longer  make 
any  money  out  of  this  woolen-yarn  business,  we  will  drop  it." 
That  is  the  history  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  Then  you  went  out  of  the  woolen-yarn  business 
two  years  after  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  Dingley  tariff  bill  had  nothing  at  all  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  —  What  caused  the  woolen  business  to  be  unprofit- 
able ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  do  not  know,  sir.  It  was  a  small  part  of 
our  business,  and  when  it  became  unprofitable  we  abandoned  it. 
I  do  not  know  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Clark.  —  Mr.  Harding,  you  answered  Mr.  Hill  that  this 
scheme  of  wool  tariffs  is  equally  advantageous  to  both.  Do  you 
think  that  that  doubling  up  of  the  tariff  on  washed  wool  as  com- 
pared with  grease  wool  is  a  fair  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  washed 
wools,  sir,  for  thirty  years;  and  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer 
that  question,  for  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  —  That  is  all,  Mr.  Harding. 
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LETTER  TO  HON.  CHARLES  G.  WASHBURN  FROM  WILLIAM 
WHITMAN  SHOWING  THE  LOSS  OF  REVENUE  RESULT- 
ING FROM  A  REDUCTION  OF  ONE  CENT  PER  POUND  IN 
THE    DUTY   ON  GREASY    WOOLS    OF    CLASS    I.    AND   II. 

Boston,  February  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Charles  G.  Washbukn,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  compliance  with  your  suggestion,  I  beg  to 
enclose  statements  showing  the  loss  in  revenue  that  would  arise 
from  a  reduction  from  the  duty  on  wool  of  one  cent  per  pound 
based  upon  the  importations  of  wool  for  the  averages  of  the 
fiscal  years  1904  to  1907,  inclusive,  and  of  woolen  goods  on  the 
averages  of  the  fiScal  years  1904  to  1908,  inclusive.  I  would 
have  made  them  all  on  the  same  basis  but  did  not  have  the  fig- 
ures for  the  wool  for  1908.  These  stateuients  sliow  the  following 
reductions : 

On  classes  one  and  two  wools          .         .        $914,584.45 
On  goods 640,470.22 


Total $1,555,054.67 

Every  additional  cent  would  be  a  multiple  of  this  sum.  You 
will  observe  that  carpet  wools  and  carpets  are  not  included.  One 
cent  per  pound  reduction  on  carpet  wools  would  amount  to  $1,057,- 
065.25  in  addition  to  the  above.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  calculations  are  based  upon  wool  in  the  grease  and 
upon  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  specific  rates  on  goods.  I 
think  these  calculations  will  be  found  to  be  accurate,  although 
necessarily  the}^  have  been  prepared  hastily. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Whitman, 

President. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  THE  LOSS  IN  REVENUE  WITH  A 
REDUCTION  IN  DUTY  ON  WOOL  IN  THE  GREASE  OF 
ONE  CENT  PER  POUND  BASED  UPON  THE  IMPORTA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1904,  1905,  1906  AND  1907,  AND 
ALSO   THE   YEARLY    AVERAGE    OF    SAME. 


Class  One. 

PouDds. 

Present  Duty. 

Reduction. 

1904 

39,927,769 
76,769,197 
93,488,590 
91,504,588 

$4,393,713.00 

8,419,509.00 

10,261,183.00 

10,052,977.00 

$399,533.00 

1905 

768,048.35 

1906 

935,060.35 

1907 

915,225.03 

Average  for  1  year   . . 

301,690,144 
75,422,536 

$33,127,382.00 
8,281,845.00 

$3,017,866.73 
754,466.68 

Class  Two. 

Pounds. 

Present  Duty. 

Reduction 

1904 

13,659,201 
21,922,409 
16,387,154 
12,077,546 

$1,637,269.00 
2,626,936.00 
1,964,690.00 
1,448,519.00 

$136,597.81 

1905 

219,226.27 

1906 

163,871.54 

1907 

120,775.46 

Average  for  1  year   . . 

64,046,310 
16,011,577 

$7,677,414.00 
1,919,353.00 

$640,471.08 
160,117.77 

Class  Three. 

Pounds. 

Present  Duty. 

Reduction. 

1904 

108,133,028 

112,595,877 

109,619,265 

92,453,119 

$4,892,476.00 
5,483,541.00 
5,557,773.00 
5,061,252.00 

$1,081,330.28 

1905 

1,125,958.77 

1906 

1,096,440.75 

1907 

924,531.19 

Average  for  1  year   . . 

422,801,289 
105,700,322 

$20,995,042.00 
5,248,760.00 

$4,228,260.99 
1,057,065.25 

A  reduction  of  one  cent  per  pound  from  the  duty  on  wool  in  the  grease 
based  upon  the  average  importations  wouki  cause  a  loss  in  revenue  as 
follows  : 

Chiss  One $754,466.68 

Class  Two 160,117.77 

$914,584.45 

Class  Three 1,057,065.25 

Total  for  one  year   $1,971,649.70 
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THE   EXPEDIENCY   OF   A   TAKIFF   COMMISSION. 

President  William  Whitman  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  has  addressed  the  following  letter  both  to 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Boston,  March  11,  1909. 
Hon.    Nelson    W.    Aldrich,     Chairman   of  the    Covimittee   on 
Finance,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Champions  of  a  tariff  commission  continue,  though 
with  diminished  force,  to  urge  their  project  upon  Congress,  and 
it  behooves  those  American  business  men  who  are  against  this  to 
put  themselves  on  record  with  the  committees  of  Congress  which 
have  the  work  of  tariff  making  in  charge.  This  idea  of  a  tariff 
commission  has  undergone  much  evolution.  First  it  was  to  be  a 
group  of  economic  dictators,  empowered  to  take  the  tariff  ques- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  Congress  and  to  fix,  by  mandate,  rates 
which  should  have  all  the  force  of  law.  Then,  when  this  scheme 
has  been  dismissed  as  impracticable,  the  commission  was  to  be 
vested  with  authority  to  recommend  tariff  rates  to  a  docile  Con- 
gress, which  should  proceed  to  enact  them.  Now  this  scheme 
also  has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  new  and  attenuated  plan  — 
a  board  of  advisory  experts  who  shall  gather  and  sift  industrial 
information  for  the  use  of  the  committees  of  Congress,  which  will 
thereupon  themselves  fix  tariff  rates. 

All  these  various  changes  and  reductions  which  the  tariff  com- 
mission project  has  undergone  are,  in  effect,  a  confession  of  the 
impracticability  and  unwisdom  of  the  whole  idea.  The  first  and 
second  forms  of  the  proposed  commission  no  longer  have  any 
sponsors,  and  it  remains  to  consider  only  the  third  aspect  of  the 
scheme  —  a  commission  to  gather  and  sift  industrial  information. 

There  is  no  chance  for  any  very  serious  quarrel  over  this,  for 
such  a  commission  would  be  inconsequential  in  its  character. 
The  question  really  is  whether  such  a  body  is  necessary  and 
whether  it  will  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Would  it  not  be  really 
a  fifth  wheel  to  the  coach,  and  a  very  diminutive  and  insignificant 
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wheel  at  that,  of  no  real  practical  value  and,  indeed,  so  much 
new  dead  weight  in  the  complex  organization  of  our  govern- 
ment? 

Congress  is  already  abundantly  equipped  with  facilities  for 
gathering  and  analyzing  information.  Besides  the  great  Bureau 
of  the  Census  there  are  separate  Bureaus  of  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  There  is  a  Bureau  of  Labor  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  which  makes  a  practice  of  collecting  facts 
about  wages  and  employment.  And  there  is  in  this  same  depart- 
ment the  important  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  which  carries  on  an 
ever-widening  research  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad.  In 
the  State  Department  there  is  an  active  and  valuable  Bureau  of 
Trade  Relations.  Through  these  various  agencies  an  immense 
amount  of  exact  knowledge  about  industry  and  commerce  is  con- 
stantly being  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
especially  made  available  for  the  use  of  members  of  Congress. 
Instead  of  tliere  being  too  little  machinery  for  this  service,  there 
is  probably  too  much  already  in  existence.  These  bureaus  might 
be  simplified  or  consolidated,  and  the  idea  of  adding  another  and 
a  separate  organization  to  duplicate  the  work  already  being  done 
by  capable  and  experienced  men  is  simply  preposterous. 

No  government  in  the  world  collects  industrial  and  commercial 
statistics  so  faithfully  and  comprehensively  as  does  our  own. 
Besides  the  agencies  already  mentioned  there  are  the  consular 
reports  pouring  in  a  steady  stream  to  Washington  —  reports 
which  are  frequently  eulogized  for  thoroughness,  alertness,  and 
precision  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  governments.  The 
difficulty  is  not  that  there  is  inadequate  information,  but  that 
the  mass  of  information  accumulated  through  our  various  agencies 
is  so  enormous  that  only  the  most  untiring  industry  and  patience 
can  make  proper  use  of  it. 

If  expert  assistance  for  this  service  is  desired  it  can  readily  be 
secured,  as  it  has  been,  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  present  undertaking.  The  work  of  analyzing,  editing,  and 
arranging  the  vast  mass  of  testimony  taken  by  the  Committee 
has  been  performed  with  skill  and  promptness  by  the  clerical 
staff  under  the  guidance  of  the  chairman.  That  is,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  with  its  trained  employees,  has  for 
the  time  being  constituted  itself  a  tariff  commission  of  the  most 
efficient  and  responsible  cliaracter. 
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If  the  history  of  recent  Federal  commissions  were  to  be  traced 
it  would  be  found  that  in  every  instance,  however  earnestly 
these  commissions  may  have  labored,  the  committees  of  Congress 
having  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  have  insisted  on  making 
their  own  investigations  at  first  hand — and  this  has  been  true 
even  when  these  commissions  were  themselves  composed  of 
Senators  and  Representatives.  How  much  truer  would  this  be 
if  there  were  a  tariff  commission  made  up  of  men  outside  of  and 
unknown  to  the  two  branches  of  Congress  ! 

The  Federal  constitution  and  the  authority  of  unbroken  prac- 
tice of  more  than  a  hundred  years  give  to  the  National  House 
the  right  of  originating  revenue  legislation.  This  is  a  great  power, 
involving  great  responsibility,  and  it  will  never  be  surrendered 
in  the  slightest  degree  either  by  the  House  or  by  the  National 
Senate,  whose  concnrrence  is  necessary.  All  this  talk  of  a  tariff 
commission  is  and  always  has  been  chimerical.  The  periodical 
revisions  of  the  tariff  bring  anxiety  to  business  men,  and  busi- 
ness men  are  naturally  solicitous  to  get  the  tariff  question  lifted 
out  of  politics.  But  the  tariff  question  in  this  country  through 
more  than  a  hundred  years  has  been  for  the  most  part  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  politics.  It  has  been  the  historic  question  over 
which  the  great  political  parties  have  contended  from  the  strife 
of  Adams  and  Jefferson  to  the  strife  of  Taft  and  Bryan  last 
year.  One  political  party  has  stood  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  and 
protection  ;  the  other  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or,  in  other 
words,  free  trade.  These  two  ideas  are  as  absolutely  separate 
and  irreconcilable  as  the  gold  standard  and  free  silver  coinage. 
One  principle  or  the  other  must  prevail ;  there  can  be  no  lasting 
compromise  between  them. 

A  non-partisan  tariff  commission  is  as  absurd  and  impossible 
as  a  non-partisan  financial  commission  made  up  partly  of  gold 
standard  men  and  partly  of  free  silver  coiners.  Either  protection 
or  free  trade  must  rule  this  country.  If  we  are  to  have  protec- 
tion the  task  of  tariff  making  becomes  merely  a  question  of 
fixing  the  tariff  schedules  at  a  figure  high  enough  to  give  adequate 
protection  to  American  industry.  That  is  a  task  which  can  be 
performed  only  by  protectionists.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  completely  acknowledges  this  fact  when  it  excludes  the 
Democratic  minority  from  its  sessions  and  constructs  a  tariff'  as 
the  exclusive  work  of  the  Republicau  majority. 

A  tariff  commission,  if  there  were  such  a  thing,  would  have 
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to  be  made  un  entirely  of  protectionists.  That  would  not  take 
the  tariff  out  of  politics,  but  it  is  the  only  practicable  way  in 
which  a  tariff  can  be  made.  For  protectionists  and  free  traders 
absolutely  disagree  not  only  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  but  as  to  the 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  articles  on  which  duty  shall  be 
placed.  The  protectionist  would  put  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
articles  that  compete  with  American  industry,  while  the  free 
trader  would,  so  far  as  possible,  admit  these  articles  duty  free 
and  impose  taxes,  as  Great  Britain  does,  on  commodities  that  are 
non-competitive. 

The  very  nature  of  the  tariff  problem  imperatively  forbids 
bi-partisan  or  non-partisan  consideration,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  the  tariff  can  be  taken  out  of  politics  is  by  settling  the 
tariff  question  as  we  have  apparently  settled  the  gold  standard 
question,  and  that  is  by  defeating  the  free  trade  party  so  over- 
whelmingly at  the  polls  that  it  will  have  to  do  as  tlie  free  silver 
party  has  done,  and  abandon  its  cause  as  a  hopeless  fraud  and 
delusion,  condemned  and  abhorred  by  the  American  people. 
Meanwhile,  those  American  men  of  business  who  follow  the 
scheme  of  a  tariff  commission  as  a  means  of  getting  the  tariff 
out  of  politics  are  chasing  a  mere  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Those  business  men  who  advocate  a  tariff  commission  are  now  in 
a  very  small  minority  in  New  England  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  Ten  years  or  five  years  ago  the  idea  had  much  more 
strength  than  now.  American  men  of  business,  manufacturers 
especially,  have  come  to  regard  the  scheme  not  only  as  impracti- 
cable but  as  dangerous.  A  permanent  tariff  commission,  anxious 
to  justify  its  existence  by  incessant  activity,  would  be  a  veritable 
plague  to  the  country's  business.  President  Taft  is  right  in 
declaring  that  we  can  have  no  full  prosperity  until  the  present 
tariff  revision  is  completed,  and  after  that  is  done  what  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  wants  is  absolute  rest  for  at  least  ten  years 
from  tariff  agitation.  The  new  tariff  may  not  prove  to  be  in  all 
particulars  just  what  New  England  wants,  but  it  will  deserve  a 
fair  and  honest  trial,  at  any  rate,  unvexed  by  a  stirring  up  of 
the  subject  all  anew  at  the  hands  of  a  tariff  commission.  Such 
a  commission  could  do  no  possible  good  by  any  immediate 
inquiries,  for  long  before  another  tariff  revision  would  be  due 
tliere  would  have  been  many  radical  changes  in  industrial  con- 
ditions.    But  such  a   commission,  through  the  unrest  which  it 
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would  create,  might  easily  do  millions  of  dollars  of  damage  to 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England  and  the  country. 

I  speak  as  one  who,  in  this  task  of  tariff  making,  believes  in 
investigation  of  the  most  thorough,  exact,  and  searching  character. 
I  believe  that  when  a  tariff  revision  is  undertaken  every  Ameri- 
can industry  ought  to  be  prepared  to  submit  a  full  and  honest 
statement  of  its  case  in  Washington.  This  has  been  done  and 
is  now  being  done  by  the  organization  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  the  head,  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
We  have  responded  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  every  retxuest 
for  information  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  We 
have  appeared  before  that  body  and  made  long,  direct,  personal 
statements  and  we  have  submitted  a  great  many  other  statements 
in  writing.  We  have  endeavored  to.  anticipate  every  possible 
need  for  information  on  every  phase  of  the  question  of  wool 
manufacturing.  Our  testimony  already  prepared  and  presented 
covers  several  hundred  printed  pages,  and  because  we  have  confi- 
dence in  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  and  in  the  complete- 
ness of  their  scope  we  are  ourselves  publishing,  in  a  volume  to 
be  ready  in  a  few  days,  every  word  of  evidence  which  this 
Association  has  submitted,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

We  have  shown  our  own  good  faith  and  we  object  to  the  impu- 
tation that  those  in  this  country  who  are  opposed  to  a  tariff  com- 
mission are  opposed  to  turning  the  light  on  this  question  of  the 
protective  tariff.  It  is  our  profound  conviction  that  the  more 
light  there  is  the  clearer  and  more  impregnable  becomes  the 
position  of  those  Americans  who  believe  in  an  adequate  protective 
policy.  We  are  not  afi'aid  of  the  light;  we  welcome  it.  But  we 
want  that  light  turned  on  not  for  the  use  of  an  accidental,  un- 
authorized group  of  outsiders  or  amateurs,  but  for  the  direct  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  the  public  men  immediately  cliarged  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  with  the  great  responsibility  of 
tariff  making. 

Very  truly  yours, 

William  Whitman, 

President. 
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RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED   AT   CHICAGO 
OCTOBER   15,  1908. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  Chicago  by  the  committees  of 
wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  which  were  published 
in  the  December  Bulletin  are  reproduced. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff  by- 
Congress,  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  we  reaffirm  the  declara- 
tion adopted  by  the  convention  of  wool  growers  and  wool  manufac- 
tm'ers  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  December  13,  1865,  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  producers 
and  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  established  by  the 
closest  of  commercial  bonds  —  that  of  demand  and  supply ;  it  having 
been  demonstrated  that  the  American  grower  supplies  more  than  70  ^er 
cent  of  all  the  wool  consumed  by  American  mills,  and,  with  equal 
encouragement,  would  soon  supply  all  which  is  properly  adapted  to 
production  here ;  and  further,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  half 
a  century,  that  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  woolen  industry  have  been  identical  in  time,  and 
induced  by  the  same  general  causes. 

'■'Resolved,  That  as  the  two  branches  of  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing industry  represented  by  the  woolen  interest  involve  largely  the 
labor  of  the  country,  whose  productiveness  is  the  basis  of  national 
prosperity,  sound  policy  I'equires  such  legislative  action  as  shall  place 
them  on  an  equal  footing,  and  give  them  equal  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection in  competing  with  the  accumulated  capital  and  low  wages  of 
other  countries. 

''Resolved,  That  the  benefits  of  a  truly  national  system,  as  applied 
to  American  industry,  will  be  found  in  developing  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  enterprise  in  all  the  States,  thus  furnishing  markets  at 
home  for  the  products  of  both  interests,"  and 

Resolved,  further,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  in  the  com- 
ing revision  of  the  tariff  the  present  duties  both  on  wool  and  woolen 
goods  be  maintained  without  reduction,  and 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  so-called  German  tariflf  agreement,  and 
demand  its  abrogation  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that  we  are 
irrevocably  opposed  to  any  change  in  the  administrative  customs  law 
that  would  encourage  the  undervaluation  of  impoi-ted  merchandise. 
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FORTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  forty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  February  3,  1909,  at  the  Par- 
ker House,  being  preceded  by  a  lunch  to  which  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  invited. 

After  the  lunch  the  President  called  the  meeting  to  order 
at  2  P.M.,  and  called  upon  the  Secretary,  ^Ir,  Marvin,  to  read 
the  call  for  the  meeting.  The  last  previous  meeting  of  the 
Association  was  held  in  July  last,  at  Mai'blehead  Neck,  and 
as  the  record  of  that  meeting  was  printed  in  the  September 
Bulletin  and  sent  to  ail  the  members,  the  reading  of  the 
record  was  dispensed  with.  The  Secretary  then  presented 
his  report  which  was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Bulletin.  Mr.  McPherson  presented  his 
report,  as  Treasurer,  for  the  year,  which  was  accepted  and 
ordered  placed  on  file.  The  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  Messrs.  Samuel  Rindge,  C.  W.  Leonard,  and  W. 
R.  Cordingley,  which  is  as  follows,  was  presented  and 
accepted : 

President. 
William  Whitman Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents  . 

Charles  H.  Harding Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  M.  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  S.  Clark No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee. 

John  N.  Carpender New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

James  Dobson Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Joseph  Metcalf Holyoke,  Mass. 

Abiel  J.  Abbot Graniteville,  Mass. 

John  P.  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  A.  Stott Lowell,  Mass. 

Thomas  Oakes Bloomfield,  N.J, 

John  Hopewell B'oston,  Mass. 

Geo.  E.  Kunhardt Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.  Park  Hammond Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  R.  MacColl Pawtueket,  R.I. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell Rockville,  Ct. 

J.  F.  Maynard Udca,  NY. 

Edwin  F.  Greene Boston,  Mass. 

William  H.  Sweatt Boston,  Mass. 

Geo.  H.  Hodgson Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ferdinand  Kchn Passaic,  X.J. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

C.  W.  Leonard Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher Providence,  R.I. 

Standing  Committees. 
Fina^ice. 

Andrew  Adie Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  Rindge Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  G.  Croft Camden,  N.J. 

Wm.  R.  Cordingley Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  Swindells Rockville,  Ct. 

Statistics. 

H.  G.  B.   Fisher No.  Adams,  Mass. 

A.  Albert  Sack Providence,  R.I. 

H.  A.  Francis Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Wm.  H.  Chase Leominster,  Mass. 

N.  F.  Greeley Boston.  Mass. 

-     Raw  Material. 

A.  J.  Root Cohoes,  N.Y. 

Gordon  Dobson Pittsfield,  Me. 

Chas.  B.  Rockwell Bristol,  R.I. 

Geo.  W.  Benedict Boston,  Mass. 

B.  F.  Mellor Plymouth,  Mass. 

Machinery. 

Chas.  H.  Hutchins Worcester,  Mass. 

George  G.  Davis No.  Andovei-,  Mass. 
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George  M.  Bassett Worcester,  Mass. 

George  O.  Draper Hopedale,  Mass. 

H.  W.  BuTTERWORTH Philadelphia,  Pa. 

There  being  no  other  nominations  for  officers  the  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  list  as  reported 
by  the  committee,  which  he  did  and  the  President  declared 
the  gentlemen  named  in  the  committee's  report  elected  officers 
for  the  year  1909. 

On  accepting  re-election  as  President,  ]\Ir.  Whitman  spoke 
at  some  length  upon  the  work  which  the  Association  has 
done  in  the  past  And  of  certain  plans  for  its  nsefulness  in  the 
interim  between  tariff  revisions.  He  S[)oke  particularly  of 
the  necessity  of  securing  statistical  information  regarding  the 
industry,  independent  of  and  at  more  frequent  intervals  than 
the  United  States  census.  He  also  spoke  of  the  value  of  the 
Bulletin  to  the  industry.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Whitman, 
the  Secretarj'^  then  read  a  letter  which  by  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  Committee  had  been  prepared  by  a  special  com- 
mittee and  sent  to  Mr.  McPherson  at  the  time  of  his  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  Secretary,  and  it  was  voted  that  tliat 
letter  be  made  a  [)art  of  the  records  of  this  meeting: 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  1,  1908. 

Mk.  John  Bruce  McPhekson,  Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  on  September  22,  1908,  your  resignation 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association  was  received  and  accepted,  to 
take  effect  on  January  1,  1909.  The  undersigned  were  at  the  same  time 
appointed  a  committee  to  express  to  you  the  regret  of  the  .Association  that 
you  find  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  i)0st,  our  apprecintion  of  your  able 
and  loyal  services,  and  our  hope  that  you  will  soon  gain  complete  recovery  of 
health  and  strength. 

Coming  to  this  place  five  years  ago  unfamiliar  with  its  duties,  you  have 
devoted  yourself  untiringly  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  have  so  mastered  the 
general  principles  and  the  details  involved  in  those  duties  that  you  have 
served  most  satisfactorily  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  We 
realize  that  this  was  not  an  easy  task,  that  it  required  the  utmost  industry  and 
an  unusual  amount  of  earnestness  and  devotion.  We  are  deeply  sensible  of 
the  high  quality  of  your  work  and  of  the  fine  spirit  of  loyalty  and  courage 
which  has  characterized  it  in  the  face  of  difficult  conditions  resulting  from 
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the  serious  illness  of  a  year  ago.  No  man  under  these  circumstances  could 
do  more  than  you  have  done,  and  in  reluctantly  accepting  your  resignation 
we  assure  you  of  the  heartfelt  esteem  and  gratitude  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Wm.  Whitman, 
J.  F.  Maynard, 
Frederic  S.  Clark. 


A  telegram,  received  from  Mr.  Richard  Campion,  urging 
that  the  Association  take  action  in  opposition  to  the  propo- 
sition for  a  Tariff  Commission,  was  read,  and  the  Secretary 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  resolution  to  be  submitted  to  the 
meeting.  A  series  of  resolutions,  defining  the  position  of 
the  Association  on  tariff  revision  and  approving  the  action  of 
President  Whitman  at  recent  tariff  hearings  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  was  read,  and  after  some  slight 
amendments  was  unanimously  adopted,  as  follows: 

"  Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
hereby  reaffirms  the  position  taken  by  President  Whitman  on  its  behalf 
in  December  last  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Wash- 
ington, that  in  the  forthcoming  revision  of  the  tariff  Schedule  K  relat- 
ing to  wool  and  woolens  be  left  substantially  unchanged,  as  we  regard 
the  schedule  as  the  most  satisfactory  ever  drawn,  and  the  present  pro- 
tection as  adequate  but  no  more  than  adequate  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  industry. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  great  National  industry  like  the  wool  manufacture 
should  be  founded  upon  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  the 
principal  supply  of  its  chief  raw  material,  and  therefore  we  believe 
that  American  wool  growers,  who  already  supply  70  per  cent  of  this 
material,  should  continue  to  be  shielded  by  sufficient  duties  against  the 
wool  growers  of  other  lands  and  races.  National  encouragement  of 
sheep  husbandry  not  only  makes  for  the  security  of  the  wool  and 
woolen  industry,  but  results  in  cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the 
people. 

''Resolved,  That  asking  for  no  increase  whatever  in  any  duty  now 
protecting  the  manufacture  of  wool,  we  reiterate  our  request  of  last 
December  that  wool  tops,  a  semi-manufactured  article,  now  dutiable 
under  the  general  clause  as  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  l)e  transferred  to  and  made  dutiable  under  the  lower  classili- 
cation  to  which  it  logically  belongs. 

'•  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates  in  general  pro- 
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tecting  the  American  wool  manufacture  is  justified  and  demanded  bj' 
the  increasing  wages  of  American  labor,  the  narrowing  profits  of 
American  capital,  the  growth  of  foreign  importations,  and  the  fact  that 
the  industry  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  domestic  market,  never  having 
secured  an  appreciable  outlet  abroad. 

"  Mesolved,  That  to  reduce  the  protection  in  the  face  of  these  condi- 
tions would  be  to  sacrifice  an  industry  in  which  foreign  and  domestic 
competition  is  extraordinarily  severe,  by  driving  labor  and  capital  out 
of  American  woolen  and  worsted  mills  into  other  more  fortunate  and 
less  hazardous  undertakings,  not  so  essential  to  the  broad  industrial 
development  and  economic  independence  of  America." 

The  Secretary  having  prepared  a  resolution  respecting  a 
Tariff  Commission  submitted  it  to  the  meeting  as  follows, 
and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

"Besolved,  That  we  record  our  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  scheme 
for  a  Tariff  Commission.  We  believe  that  the  preparation  of  the  new 
tariff  can  best  be  performed  by  the  committees  of  the  Congress  to 
which  the  task  is  intrusted  by  the  Constitution.  These  committees 
already  possess  all  the  necessary  power  to  procure  evidence  and  to 
command  expert  assistance.  A  permanent  Tariff  Commission,  seeking 
to  Justify  its  existence  by  constant  activity,  would  be  a  serious  menace 
to  the  peace  and  rest  which  American  business  requires  above  all  things 
in  the  intervals  between  one  tariff  revision  and  another." 

Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark  called  attention  to  the  illness  of  the 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Stott,  and  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted  and  ordered  spread 
upon  the  records.  The  Secretary  was  directed  to  send  a 
copy  of  the  same  to  Mr.  Stott : 

"  Whereas,  Major  Charles  A.  Stott  of  the  Belvidere  Woolen  Mills, 
Lowell,  an  honored  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  —  to  which  organization  he  has 
given  many  years  of  service  and  counsel  —  whose  genial  presence  has 
always  added  to  the  good-fellowship  and  joy  of  the  annual  meetings,  is 
unable  because  of  illness  to  be  present  on  this  occasion,  therefore,  be  it 

'■'Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  sympath}^  of  the  members  here 
assembled  be  extended  to  him,  coupled  with  the  hope  that  not  only  may 
his  life  long  be  spared,  but  that  he  may  soon  be  able  to  resume  his 
customary  place,  both  at  the  Council  Table  of  the  Association,  and  at 
our  annual  gathering. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  send    a  copy   of  this 
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minute  to  Major  Stott,  and  spread  it  at  length  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting." 

The  President  read  a  letter  recently  received  containing 
in  concise  form  suggestions  which  he  thought  might  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Executive  Committee  in  planning  for  future 
work  for  this  Association.  He  then  read  the  following 
resolutions  which,  after  some  discussion  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Harding,  Clark,  Oakes,  Lane  and  others  participated,  were 
unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whereas,  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  tiie  business  interests  of 
the  country  that  transportation  facilities  should  advance  in  scope  and 
in  quality  proportionately  to  the  demands  of  traffic  and  in  anticipation 
of  traffic  yet  to  be  developed,  and  holders  of  capital  at  present  seem 
reluctant  to  lend  their  funds  for  railroad  construction  and  improve- 
ments, fearing  that  public  hostility  will  result  in  legislation  and  decrees 
of  commissions  tending  to  depress  unduly  the  revenues  of  the  railroads 
and  interfere  unreasonably  with  their  opei*ation  ;  therefore,  be  it 

"■Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
urge  members  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  legislatures  to  make  care- 
ful inquiiy  as  to  proposed  restrictive  measures  affecting  railroads,  and 
to  seek  the  encouragement  of  a  spirit  of  calm  deliberation  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  railroad  problems ." 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding,  referring  to  the  resolutions 
adopted  defining  the  position  of  the  Association,  stated  some 
facts  in  regard  to  the  imposition  of  the  high  rate  of  dut}^  on 
tops  which  had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  modification  of  paragraph  364  of  the 
Dingley  law,  whicli  resulted  in  the  imposition  of  the  high 
duty,  was  owing  to  the  action  and  influence  of  Judge 
Lawrence.  Mr.  Whitman  referred  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
carded  wool  manufacturers  in  Boston,  and  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  Bleakie  and  also  one  from  Mr.  Edward 
Moir,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  committee  of  wool 
manufacturers  was  ready  to  meet  the  Tariff  Conmiittee  of 
the  National  Association.  Mr.  Whitman  also  spoke  of  addi- 
tional material  which  is  in  preparation  foi"  [jresentation  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  also  stated  that  an 
examination  is  being  prepared  of  the  report  of  Mr.   W.  A. 
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Graham  Clark,  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  George  S.  Walker,  Secretary 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  expressing  the 
gratification  of  that  organization  at  the  presence  of  Vice- 
President  Harding  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Pocatello,  and 
at  the  request  of  the  meeting  Mr.  Harding  made  a  brief 
statement  of  his  experiences  at  that  meeting  and  the  impres- 
sions he  had  received  from  the  wool  growers  respecting  their 
attitude  towards  the  duties  on  wool  as  well  as  those  on 
manufactured  goods. 

There  being  no  other  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN, 

Secretary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers : 

In  accordance  with  the  by-laws  of  the  Association,  the 
Secretary  herewith  submits  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
the  first  Wednesday  of  February  —  or  rather  for  that  part  of 
tlie  year  not  covered  by  the  extended  report  of  your  former 
Secretary,  Mr.  John  Bruce  McPherson,  presented  at  the 
adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Marblehead 
on  Tuesday,  July  21  last.  The  regular  annual  meeting, 
which  the  by-laws  require  to  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February,  was  postponed  last  year  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  and  a  change  was  made  from  the  usual  winter  ban- 
quet to  a  mid-summer  gathering  at  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful ports  of  the  North  Shore. 

In  the  following  month  of  August  Mr.  John  Bruce 
McPherson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  was  forced 
by  long-continued  ill  health  to  resign  the  post  which  he  had 
filled  for  five  years  with  conspicuous  fidelity  to  the  large 
interests   of   the    Association.     The   resignation    was    reluc- 
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taiitly  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee,  which  made 
formal  record  of  its  appreciation  of  the  able  and  devoted 
services  of  Mr.  McPherson,  and  on  September  22  I  was 
elected  to  succeed  him  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Association, 
the  change  to  become  effective  January  1,  1909.  But  at  the 
request  of  President  Whitman  I  began  on  October  1  to 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  statements  which  were  to  be 
presented,  on  behalf  of  the  Association,  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  in  Washington. 

As  a  result  of  information  from  the  far  West  that  the 
attitude  of  the  wool  manufacturers  toward  the  wool  duties 
was  seriously  misunderstood  in  that  distant  section  of  the 
country,  an  important  conference  between  committees  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  at  the  Palmer 
House  in  Chicago  on  October  16,  1908.  There  were  present, 
on  behalf  of  the  latter  association.  President  William  Whit- 
man, of  Boston,  chairman  ex-offi.cio  of  the  committee,  and 
Messrs.  Charles  H.  Harding,  of  Philadelphia;  Thomas  Oakes, 
of  Bloomfield,  N.J.  ;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  of  Rockville, 
Conn.,  and  Louis  B.  Goodall,  of  Sanford,  Me.  President 
Whitman  {)resided  at  this  conference,  which  reaffirmed  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  convention  of  wool  growers  and  wool 
manufacturers  in  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  on  December  13,  1865, 
emphasizing  the  mutuality  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  pro- 
ducers and  the  wool  manufacturers  and  declaring  for  the 
maintenance  of  adequate  protection  for  both  interests.  This 
conference  had  the  immediate  effect  of  silencing  the  fear  in 
the  far  Western  country  that  the  Eastern  manufacturers 
would  demand  free  wool  or  a  serious  reduction  of  the  duties, 
and  the  wool  growers  expressed  themselves  as  deepl}"  gratified 
with  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  face  to  face  with  a  repre- 
sentative committee  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  had,  in  Sep- 
tember, authorized  President  Whitman  to  select  not  only  this 
committee  of  conference  with  the  wool  growers,  but  a  special 
Tariff  Committee,  to  prepare  and  present  the  case  for  the 
industry  in  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  Washington.     The  work  of   preparation  was 
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promptly  undertaken  and  was  pushed  very  rapidly  after 
the  conference  with  the  wool  growei's  in  Chicago.  Before 
the  end  of  November  the  statement  was  complete.  Decem- 
ber 2  was  the  day  set  for  the  hearing  on  Schedule  K  relative 
to  wool  and  woolens.  On  the  day  before,  the  statement 
which  had  been  prepared  was  submitted  by  President  Whit- 
man to  a  meeting  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of  this  Association 
in  Washington,  and  was  duly  revised  and  approved  by  that 
committee.  Later  it  was  approved  also  by  a  committee  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  and  President 
Whitman  was  authorized  to  represent  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  as  well  as  this  Association  in  presenting  the  statement 
on  the  following  day,  December  2,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  representatives  of  the  wool  growers  had  been  heard, 
President  Whitman  presented  his  statement,  speaking  par- 
ticularl}'  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wool  manufacturer,  and 
subsequently  answering  at  length  many  questions  put  by 
Chairman  Payne  and  his  associates  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  The  chairman  especially  requested  that 
a  separate  statement  be  prepared,  explaining  and  justifying 
the  system  of  compensatory  duties.  This  statement  was  at 
once  begun  and  completed  in  time  to  be  examined  and 
approved  by  a  meeting  of  your  Tariff  Committee  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York  on  January  12.  This  was 
conveyed  by  your  Secretary  to  Washington  and  filed,  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  imn)e- 
diately  printed.  Other  statements  supplementing  the  original 
testimony  are  now  in  hand  and  indeed  practically  complete, 
ready  to  be  ti-ansraitted  to  Washington  as  soon  as  they  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Tariff  Committee. 

This  Tariff  Committee  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Mr.  William  Whitman,   President     Mr.  John  Hopewell, 

and  Chairman  ex-officio,  "  Walter  Erben, 

"     Charles  H.   Harding,  "  Edwin  Farnham  Greene, 

"    J.  R.  MacColl,  ''  Louis  B.  Goodall, 

"    Francis  T.   Maxwell,  "  Frederic  S.  Clark, 

"     J.  F.   Matnard,  "  John  P.   Wood, 

"     George  E.  Kunhardt,  "  N.   T.  Folwell, 

"     Thomas  Oakes,  "  Joseph  R.  Grundy. 
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The  committee  has  devoted  considerable  time  and  labor  to 
its  appointed  work,  and  its  members  have  been  singularly 
responsive  to  their  duties  'and  faithful  in  their  attendance  at 
all  of  the  meetings,  whether  iu  Boston,  New  York,  or  Wash- 
ington. Witli  the  presentation  of  the  testimony  the  actual 
work  of  tariff  revision  has  now  been  well  begun.  It  is  the 
understanding  that  a  tentative  tariff  bill  will  be  completed 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  soon  after  Marcli  1 
next,  and  submitted  to  the  House  at  the  opening  of  the 
special  session.  It  is  also  understood  that  Schedule  K  has 
not  yet  been  reached  for  consideration  by  the  committee,  but 
it  will  necessarily  be  taken  up  at  some  time  within  the  next 
four  weeks. 

Your  Tariff  Committee  has  asked  that  Schedule  K  be 
maintained  substantially  as  it  is  at  present,  with  no  reduc- 
tion of  the  existing  protection  to  either  the  wool  growers  or 
the  wool  manufacturers.  All  of  the  arguments  which  have 
been  submitted  have  been  framed  to  sustain  this  request. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  these  arguments  constitute  a 
more  complete  presentation  of  the  case  for  the  wool  and 
woolen  industry  than  has  ever  before  been  submitted  to  the 
National  law  makers.  It  is  believed,  moreover,  that  they 
have  convinced  the  tariff  makers  that  our  industry  cannot 
afford  to  and  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  any 
serious  reduction  in  the  rates  of  protection  now  given  by  the 
Dingley  law. 

Tiie  expectation  is  that  the  new  Congress  will  be  sum- 
moned to  meet  in  special  session  about  March  10,  and  the 
effort  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  and  House  will  be  to  com- 
plete the  enactment  of  the  new  tariff  law  before  July  has 
ended.  This  will  be  an  anxious  period  for  our  own  industry, 
as  well  as  for  every  industry  exposed  to  foreign  competition. 
The  Tariff  Committee  and  the  officers  of  the  Association,  in 
their  effort  to  defend  your  interests,  will  require  and  deserve 
the  loyal  cooperation  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 
Thus  far  all  requests  for  exact  information  have  brought  a 
quick  and  loyal  res[)onse,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  with  all  the  arguments  which  have  been  thus  far  sub- 
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mitted  and  those  now  awaiting  presentation,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  find  authoritatively  stated  the 
facts  and  figures  which  it  needs,  and  that  these  facts  and 
figures,  the  frank,  precise,  compelling  truth,  will  prove  the 
best  possible  bulwark  of  our  industry  against  any  sharp, 
arbitrary  and  disastrous  change  in  the  protective  duties. 

It  was  at  first  hoped  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  that 
the  annual  meeting  this  year  could  be  signalized  by  a  banquet 
at  which  we  should  have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  addresses 
by  important  public  men.  But  a  little  informal  inquiry  by 
your  Secretary  in  Washington  developed  the  fact  that  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  the  very  men  we  should  most  like 
to  hear,  could  not  conveniently  leave  Washington  at  this 
season,  with  the  increasing  pressure  of  public  business  as  the 
short  session  of  Congress  draws  to  its  close.  Therefore,  it 
was  determined  to  hold  this  annual  business  meeting  only, 
and  to  postpone  the  banquet  until  after  the  work  of  tariff 
revision  shall  have  been  completed. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


WINTHROP   L.   MARVIN, 

Secretary. 


Boston,  February  3,   1909. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS   ENDING   DECEMBER   31,  1907  and  1908. 

Gross   Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
OF  : 

Unmanufactured — 
Class  1  —  Clothing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France    

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  —  Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .   .   . 

South  America 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class    3  — Carpet  (dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   .    . 
Other  countries •  . 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of— 
Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

December  31. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

December  31. 

190T. 

1008. 

190T. 

1008. 

Pounds. 

19,049,657 

76,708 

21,762,998 

37,818,388 

1,042,378 

Pounds. 

28,814,466 

30,534 

21,266,264 

15,053,582 

2,429,485 

$5,033,922 

11,190 

5,044,526 

10,204,470 

265,684 

$5,721,256 

4,102 

3,491,362 

4,014,273 

400,525 

79,750,129 

67,594,331 

$20,559,792 

$13,631,518 

10,703,175 

992,905 

1,991,846 

2,007,780 

108,098 

12,034,139 

37,084 

739,409 

1,299,399 

29,216 

$3,104,726 

358,493 

541,977 

644,116 

36,730 

$2,532,205 

11,334 

134,641 

248,688 

7,628 

15,803,804 

14,139,247 

$4,686,042 

$2,934,496 

13,571,769 
2,899,824 
2,325,867 

24,041,548 
1,459,784 

31,618,059 

16,396,990 
438,181 

22,697,005 

491,366 

936,345 

8.199,533 

2,358,055 

17,663,908 

8,036,466 

443,128 

$2,464,791 

522,335 

444,907 

3,836,691 

410,085 

3,924,208 

2,756,531 

67,625 

$2,526,695 

67,864 

114,307 

1,010,653 

228,649 

1,754,279 

997,616 

38,388 

92,782,022 

60,825,806 

$14,427,173 

$6,738,451 

188,305,955 

142,559,384 

$39,673,007 

$23,304,466 

Sq.  Yards. 

184,879 

589,985 

189,517 

4,376 

Sq.  Yards. 

145,707 

419,624 

142,677 

1,557 

$485,224 

2,850,122 

808,499 

31,386 

$370,801 

1,823,668 

528,807 

10,287 

968,757 

709,565 

$4,175,230 

$2,733,563 
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WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Impokts.  —  Continued. 


Abtioles  and  Countriks. 

Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 

Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 

1»07. 

1908. 

1907. 

1908. 

Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

$1,768,784 

$1,349,416 

Cloths—  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United   Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary 

2,427,425 
363,714 
382,150 
178,878 

1,836,439 
13,827 

1,848,491 

215,533 

440,611 

98,467 

1,186,898 

12,362 

$2,892,224 

349,854 

372,651 

227,581 

1,769,493 

16,532 

$2,2.33,575 
201,290 
432,875 

143,201 

Germany 

Other  countries 

1,135,398 
15,848 

Total       

5,202,433 

3,802,362 

$5,628,335 

$4,162,187 

Dress     Goods,   Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable) — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France    ...       

Germany 

Other  countries 

Sq.  Yards. 

22,818,807 

19,485,363 

10,762,573 

623,963 

Sq.  Yards. 

16,657,978 

9,679,702 

6,339,732 

159,646 

$3,812,866 

3,981,635 

2,759,458 

133,826 

$2,734,256 

2,177,844 

1,571,733 

46,873 

Total 

53,690,706 

32,837,058 

$10,687,785 

$6,530,706 

Knit  fabrics  (dutiable) 

FOundt. 

Pounds. 

$53,238            $69,954 

Muugo,    flocks,    shoddy,    noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable)             

Yarns  (dutiable)    ........ 

1,432,659 
257,695 

287,617 
115,778 

198,602               94,441 
193,475                96,454 
711,085             515.522 

$23,416,534 

$15,652,243 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc.  —  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


1907. 

1908. 

i9or. 

1908. 

Articles. 

Quantities. 

1,064,685 

135,241 

1,909,148 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  Hair   of  the    Camel,   Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
of: 
Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing  (dutiable)  lbs  . 
Claea  2— Combing         "            "    . 
Class  3— Carpet             "            "    . 

890,.597 

93,423 

6,001,044 

$224,711 

36,644 

254,098 

$179,721 

25,957 

956,750 

Total   unmanufactured    .... 

3,109,074 

6,985,064 

$515,453 

$1,162,428 

Manufactures  of — 

Carpets   and  carpeting,  sq.  yds., 

13,618 

11,598 

$64,403 

13,285 
25,990 

33,853 
73 

766 

669 

23,524 

$84,309 
18,356 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable      .... 
Dress  goods,  women's   and   chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable  .   .   . 

28,233 
196,626 

108,140 
405,435 

101,566 
77,316 

Muugo,     flocks,     shoddy,     noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste, 
pounds,    dutiable 

Yarns,  pounds,  dutiable 

11,098 
892 

42,111 
635 

879 

498 

13,356 

$162,563 

$296,279 

Domestic. 

Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  — 
Wool,  raw,  lbs 

86,379 

168,691 

$20,667 

$34,554 

Manufactures  of— 

Carpets,  yards 

Dress  goods,  yards   .       

64,446 
10,737 

50,003 
16,373 

$57,604 

8,339 

34,461 

1,774,651 

455,903 

$50,105 
13,110 
36,288 

1,553,463 

All  other 

289,808 

Total       

$2,330,958 

$1,942,774 

i.^u  iVit  J.  iiiivijx     iti:iii^i\.x     Kjv     it\^ai.Kj^y      ^wjyjLi    l>l /Viiivilil.         ^W 
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1»08. 

1»07. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

December. 

Ohio,     Pbnnsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

33 
30 
34  0  85 
33 
32 
35 

22 
26 
26 
25 
27 

33  @  34 
30  &  31 
35  @  36 

34 

33 

36 

22 
27 
27 
26 
28 

34 
31   @  32 
37  a  38 

35  ( 

34  i 

37 

23 
29 

28  j 
27  i 
30 

33  3  34 
31  (3  32 
37  3  38 

X     .               

j^  Blood 

i      "      

35  3  36 

37^3  38 

25i3  26 
31  3  32 

29  S  3j 

(UNWASHED.) 

i  Blood 

1    ;;    

31 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

4  Blood 

33 
32 
31 
34 

21 
25 
24 
23 
26 

26 
25 
21 

24 
23 
21 

53 

47 
48 
41 
42 
40 

47 
43 
35 
28 

58 
50 
48 
46 
44 

49 
41 
28 
25 

40 

3; 

25 
23 

24 

34 
33 

32 
35 

21 
26 
25 
24 

27 

27 
26 
22 

25 
24 
22 

66 
50 
50 
43 
45 
41 

50 
46 
38 
30 

60 
52 
52 
49 
47 

52 
43 
32 

28 

42 
35 
27 
25 

25 

35  3  36 
34; 

33  j 
36 

22 
28  j 

27  i 
26 

28 

28  1 
27  j 
23 

26) 
25! 
23 

60 
62 
53 
45 
47 
42 

65 
50 
42 
33 

62 
55 
57 
52 
50 

55 
45 
35 
32 

45 
37 
30 
27 

27 

36  3  37 

.1  _     '       

34  3  35 
36  '3  36it 

25 
31 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

29  3  30 

28  ®  28i 

29  3  31 

Kkntucky  and  [ndiana. 
(unwashed.; 
a  Blood 

Briiid     

25  (3  26 
28  3  30 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(unwashed.) 

i  Blood 

24  8  25 

67  3  68 
60  (3  61 
58  @  59 
50  (3  52 
48  g  50 
43  S  45 

64  Q  65 
58  3  60 
48  3  .50 
33  3  38 

68  3  70 
62  3  63 
60  3  61 

57  3  58 
52  3  55 

58  ®  60 
50  @  52 
38  @  40 
30  U  32 

48  3  50 
40  ig  42 
33  @  34 
28  3  30 

26 

Te.kas. 
(scoured  basis.) 

Spriiii;,  rtno,  12  riionllm 

''          "     6  to  8  montliH 

■'        rnudiiim,  12  months 

"               "         6  to  8  months   .    .    . 
Kail,  lino 

IJALiroRNIA. 

(scoured    BASIS.) 

Sprinsj.  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 

"                 "             "       6  to  8  mouths, 

Kfill,  free 

rEHRiTORY     Wool:     Montana,     Wyo- 
mini;,  Utah,  Idaho,  Ore/^on,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  tine  and  fine  medium    .... 

"        medium     . 

(Jlothing,  line 

"           "      medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

No.  I 

No.  2 

No.  3 

aKOBQiA   AND  Southern. 

Unwashed 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  December  31,  1908. 

The  better  feeling  noted  in  our  report  at  the  close  of  the  last  quarter  devel- 
oped during  October,  November,  and  December  into  a  very  active  market, 
during  which  prices  made  substantial  recovery  from  the  low  point  of  the 
depressed  period  following  the  panic  of  a  year  ago.  It  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  appreciation  in  values  has  been  gradual  and,  generally  speaking, 
both  buying  and  selling  have  been  done  on  a  more  rational  and  intelligent 
basis  than  during  some  previous  periods  of  great  activity  in  the  wool  market. 

Anticipating  a  satisfactory  heavy  weight  season,  manufacturers  felt  per- 
fectly safe  in  covering  tlieir  prospective  wants  as  far  as  possible,  and  in  so 
doing  they  made  no  mistake. 

Staple  grades  of  fleece  wool  are  almost  entirely  contracted  for  and  good 
lines  of  territory  are  in  small  supply.  Scoured  wools  have  also  shared  in 
the  broad  buying  movement  and  there  has  been  considerable  speculation 
(especially  in  this  class  of  stock)  between  dealers. 

The  year  closes  with  a  very  light  supply  of  all  classes  of  domestic  wool  and 
prices  are  exceedingly  firm  with  tendency  towards  higher  values. 

George  W.  Benedict. 

PtJLLi^u  Wools.     (^Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.j 


Brushed,  £xtra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A.  8uper  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


1908. 


October. 


55  @  62 

47  @52 
42  @45 
35  ©38 

22  @  26 
50  @  52 
38  @  42 

48  @  53 


November. 


60  @  65 
50  @  55 
45  @  50 
38  @  43 
24®  27 
52  (g  5.5 
42®  47 
50  ig  56 


December. 


65  @  68 
55  ig  60 
50  @55 
40  @  50 
25  @  28 
55  @  60 
47  ifl)53 
55  @  60 


190T. 


December. 


67  (3  72 
57  @  62 
48  1353 
37  @44 
28  (9  32 
53  @  60 
45  (g47 
60®  67 


Pulled  Wools. 

As  compared  with  the  previous  three  months  the  quarter  shows  one  of 
those  radical  changes  in  demand  and  values  which  occur  only  once  in  a  decade. 
It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  business  has  been  mainly  confined  to  wools 
suitable  for  worsteds,  and  that  the  woolen  mills  are  still,  to  a  large  extent, 
out  of  the  market. 

A  and  B  supers  at  this  season  being  of  combing  length  have  been  taken  as 
fast  as  made  and  at  shiirp  advances.  The  best  New  York  B's  brought  32  cents 
in  October,  36  cents  in  November,  and  40  cents  in  December,  and  the  A's 
show  a  corresponding  rise.  Strictly  combing  grades  are  not  made  until  the 
middle  of  November,  so  th:it  the  early  quotations  arc  mendy  nominal;  but 
later  the  production  met  witii  ready  sale  excepting  wlit-n  checked  by  too 
excessive  a  rise  in  price.  Extras  and  fine  A's  are  not  an  important  feature 
at  this  time,  being  limited  in  amount  and  staple,  but  those  offered   have  sold 
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readily.     Even  C  wools  have  felt  the  improvement,  though  in  a  lesser  degree, 
and  the  best  of  them  have  been  bought  by  the  worsted  spinners. 

The  market  for  the  quarter  closed  strong  and  with  light  stocks,  many  of 
the  pullers  being  sold  up  to  production  and  in  some  instances  contracted 
ahead  on  certain  specialties. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 

KoKKioN    Wools.     (Madgek  &  Avert.) 


Ausiralian  Combing: 

Choice 

aood 

.\verage 

Australian  Clothing  : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

(iood  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

AuHtralian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average '.    . 

Australian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Unglish  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .   .   . 
Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  Whito 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White      .... 
"  "       No.  1,  Open  .    . 

"  "        No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1008. 


October. 


3  43 
S40 
S38 

§42 
@40 
3  39 

3  40 
@41 

3  38 
3  33 

3  44 
3  42 
3  35 

3  34 
3  30 

3  32 
3  30 
3  30 

3  37 
3  36 
3  34 
3  34 

3  16 
3  26 
S  -'5 
a,  29 
3  18 
3  19 
3  19 
3  15 


November. 


a  42 
3  40 

3  38 

3  42 
3  40 
3  39 


38  3  40 

40  3  42 

37  3  39 

32  3  34 

42  3  44 

40  3  42 

34  3  36 


3  34 
3  30 

3  32 
3  30 
3  30 


37  3  38 

35  3  37 

33  3  34 

33  3  34 


16 

n  18 

25 

3  27 

23 

a  26 

2T 

3  30 

17 

3  19 

17 

3  19 

17 

3  19 

12 

3  14 

December. 


42  3  44 

39  3  41 

38  3  39 

41  3  42 

39  3  41 
37  3  39 


3  41 
3  42 

3  39 
3  35 


42  3  46 

40  3  43 

35  3  38 

34  3  36 

31  3  33 

30  3  32 

29  3  30 

28  3  30 

37  3  38 

36  3  37 
33  3  34 
33  3  35 

18  3  20 

26  3  28 

24  3  26 

28  3  30 

18  3  20 

17  3  19 

17  3  19 

12  3  14 


1907. 


December. 


43  3  45 

41  3  42 

40  3  41 

43  3  45 

41  3  42 

38  (3  39 

41  S  43 

41  3  42 

43  §45 

40  3  41 

43  3  45 

40  3  43 

33  3  35 

35  3  36 

SO  3  31 

35  S  37 
32  3  33 

34  3  36 

39  3  41 
38  3  39 

36  3  38 

37  3  38 

23  3  24 

27  3  28 

25  3  26 

26  3  28 
31  3  32 
18  3  19 
15  3  18 
12  3  14 


Foreign  Wool. 

The  demand  for  crossbred  Australinn  wools  noted  in  previous  quarter 
continued  through  the  closing  months  of  the  year.  Domestic  wools  were 
very  scarce  and  hard  to  obtain,  and  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  select 
from  tlie  foreign  wools  offering.  America  was  a  large  buyer  at  the  Septem- 
ber and  December  sales,  and  the  purchases  were  quickly  absorbed  on 
arrival. 

Merino  wools  were  also  in  better  request  during  the  closing  months  of  the 
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year,  values  here  being  low  compared  with  European  quotations.  The 
steady  absorption  of  the  surplus  wools  which  had  been  carried  over  through 
several  sales  in  London  gave  confidence  to  buyers,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
in  America,  Americans  leading  in  the  purchases  of  wools  in  the  colonial 
market.  Prices  opened  strong  in  Australia,  and  the  keenness  of  the  com- 
petition prevented  any  weakening  in  values. 

Carpet  wools  continued  high,  and  owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  sale  of  car- 
pets, manufacturers  were  unwilling  purchasers,  and  bought  only  as  they  were 
compelled  to  keep  up  their  blends. 

Australian  lamb's  wool  continues  high  in  cost,  and  most  of  the  knit  goods 
manufacturers  have  practically  given  up  its  use. 

English  wools  have  been  in  good  demand  during  the  period  under  review, 
and  one  or  two  mills  have  been  heavy  purchasers  of  wools  selected  for  their 
special  use. 

Mapger   &   Avert. 

January  1, 1909. 


ACyz^    ^       ,^^^^k^^^. 
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A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XXXIX.]  BOSTON,  JUNE,  1909.  [No.  II. 

THE   SPEECH    OF   SENATOR   DOLLIVER. 

HIS   ATTACK   ON   THE   AVOOLEN   DUTIES   AND   THE   REPLY  OF 
THE   NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Hon.  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  delivered  in  the 
Senate  on  May  4  and  5,  1909,  during  the  general  debate  on 
the  new  tariff  bill,  a  long  and  elaborate  speech,  severely 
attacking  tlie  woolen  and  cotton  duties  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Dolli- 
ver prefaced  his  criticism  with  an  earnest  assurance  that  he 
was  a  protectionist,  and  that  he  meant  to  do  no  harm  to  any 
existing  industry  — a  merciful  protest,  recalling  similar  asser- 
tions that  no  injury  was  meant  by  President  Cleveland  and 
by  the  Democratic  authors  of  the  Mills  and  Gorman-Wilson 
tariffs.  These  gentlemen  also,  in  launching  their  attacks, 
always  proclaimed  their  devoted  friendship  to  American 
industry  and  their  gracious  intention  to  cut  only  deep  enough 
to  draw  a  little  blood  from  the  victim  without  endangering 
his  health  or  life. 

After  Mr.  Dolliver  had  concluded  his  address.  Senator 
Aldrich  replied  tersely  but  pointedly,  characterizing  the 
Dolliver  effort  as,  in  effect,  an  "  importers'  brief."  It  should 
be  recorded  here  as  a  matter  of  history  that  Senator  Dolliver 
was  an  ardent  aspirant  for  the  place  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  venerable  col- 
league. Senator  Allison.  Senator  Aldrich  made  a  covert 
reference  to  this  —  and  another  motive  that  is  supposed  to 
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have  animated  Mr.  Dolliver  is  a  desire  to  prove  to  the  Iowa 
farm-folk  that  he  is  as  good  a  radical  and  as  fierce  a  foe 
of  corporations  as  the  new  junior  Senator  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Cummins. 

The  foreign  manufacturing  interests  and  their  representa- 
tives in  this  country  have  been  jubilant  over  the  speech  of 
Senator  Dolliver.  They  regard  it  as  the  most  formidable 
blow  delivered  in  the  course  of  the  present  debate  against 
the  American  system  of  protection.  This  high  valuation  put 
upon  Mr.  Dolliver's  services  by  the  foes  of  American  industry 
makes  it  perhaps  advisable  to  examine  some  of  his  conten- 
tions, so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule. 
One  of  these  contentions  has  to  do  with  the  single  duty  on 
English  and  Canada  combing  wools. 

SINGLE   DUTY   ON   COMBING  WOOL. 

The  single  duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II  has  stood  in 
our  tariff  law  since  1867.  These  wools  in  the  years  before 
1867  had  been  imported  largely  from  Canada,  and  under  the 
reciprocity  treaty  of  that  time  they  were  free  of  duty.  This 
reciprocity  treaty  was  abrogated  in  1866.  There  was  much 
concern  among  American  manufacturers  at  that  time  over 
the  effect  of  the  abrogation  on  the  worsted  manufacturing 
industry,  for  wools  similar  to  the  Canada  combing  wools  were 
not  then  produced  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Dolliver  quoted  an  assertion  of  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Greene  that  the  single  duty  on  English  and  Canada  wools 
was  inserted  into  the  law  of  1867  through  the  individual 
activity  and  influence  of  Mr.  Edmands,  Treasurer  of  the 
Pacific  Mills  at  Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  This  is  not  true. 
The  request  for  a  single  duty  on  or  some  special  considera- 
tion for  the  English  and  Canada  combing  wools  was  made  not 
by  Mr.  Edmands  as  an  individual,  but  by  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturing  industry  in  general,  through 
the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  of  which  Mr.  E.  B.  Bigelow  was  chairman. 
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Mr.  Edmands  was  one  of  the  several  members  of  that  com- 
mittee ;  that  is  all. 

This  committee  presented  its  case  in  due  form  to  the 
United  States  Revenue  Commission  of  1865-1866.  Its  state- 
ment was  dated  from  the  office  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  at  Boston  on  January  18,  1866,  and  was 
signed  by  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
This  statement  was  accompanied  by  memorials  from  manu- 
facturers declaring  that  the  whole  of  the  worsted  manufac- 
turing industry  of  America  was  dependent  upon  the  supply 
of  Canada  wools,  and  that  if  these  Canada  wools  should  be 
subject  to  a  very  high  rate  of  duty  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufacture  would  have  to  be  suspended.  These  arguments 
convinced  the  members  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Commis- 
sion, and  the  single  duty  upon  English  and  Canada  combing 
wools  has  continued  to  the  present  time. 

This  single  duty  upon  English  and  Canada  combing  wools 
•was  imposed  in  1867  with  the  sanction  of  the  American  wool- 
growing  interests.  They  recognized  that  peculiar  conditions 
justified  peculiar  treatment  of  these  wools.  The  history  of 
the  single  duty  on  combing  wools  has  been  recently  reviewed 
by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  a 
letter,  sent  on  December  23,  1908,  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.     This  letter  stated : 

The  desire  of  the  American  wool  growers  in  the  tariff  of 
1867,  as  it  is  their  desire  to-day,  was  to  secure  ample  protec- 
tion against  the  importation  of  clothing  wools  which  compete 
with  the  wools  produced  in  this  country.  All  of  the  cloth- 
ing wools  under  the  tariffs  of  1857,  1861,  and  1864  had  been 
imported  in  an  unwashed  condition.  If  they  could  be 
imported  washed  they  would  evade  the  duty  intended,  and 
this  provision  was  put  into  the  law  in  1867  to  prevent  it. 
The  wools  of  Class  II  had  always  been  imported  in  a  washed 
condition.  To  apply  a  double  duty  to  them  would  have  been 
practically  to  prohibit  their  importation.  A  double  duty 
to-day  would  also  be  prohibitive,  for  there  are  no  washed 
Class  II  wools  in  existence  within  the  tariff  definition  except 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  These  always  reach  the 
market  in  a  washed  condition,  and  a  double  duty  would  be 
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equivalent  to  an  edict  absolutely  forbidding  their  importa- 
tion, and  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  those  branches 
of  manufacturing  which  require  these  particular  wools  for 
lustrous  effects.  The  price  of  Class  II  washed  wools  in 
Great  Britain  is  enough  higher  than  of  unwashed  wools  similar 
in  character  grown  in  other  countries  to  bring  them  to  a 
parity  of  value  in  a  scoured  state  under  normal  trade  con- 
ditions. 

In  a  second  letter  of  February  9,  1909,  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  this  matter  of  the  comb- 
ing wools  was  again  referred  to  as  follows  : 

Combing  wool  from  England  and  Canada  —  a  long,  rather 
coarse  and  distinctly  lustrous  fiber  —  is  and  long  has  been 
imported  washed,  subject  to  a  single  duty  as  wool  of  Class 
II.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  English  and  Scotch  wool 
growers  for  many  generations  to  wash  the  wool  on  the 
sheeps'  backs,  and  this  has  naturally  become  the  practice  of 
the  wool  growers  of  English  and  Scotch  descent  in  Canada. 
There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  fact  that  wool  of  Class 
II,  though  washed,  is  imported  at  a  single  duty,  while  wool 
of  the  first  class,  washed,  is  required  to  pay  double  duty  — 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  this  provision  of  the  tariff  gives 
a  distinct  advantage  to  worsted  as  compared  with  woolen 
manufacturers. 

Such  an  assertion  is  based  upon  a  serious  misapprehension 
of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  this  provision  for  a  single 
duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II  is  not  of  recent  origin  or 
inspiration.  It  has  stood  in  our  tariff  law  for  almost  forty 
years.  Indeed  it  is  indispensable  if  these  combing  wools  are 
to  be  imported  at  all,  for  they  are  always  washed  by  the 
growers  themselves,  and  are  always  imported  waslied,  and 
they  could  not  be  imported  at  all  if  they  were  subject  to  a 
double  duty  ;  such  a  duty  on  these  combing  wools  would 
absolutely  prevent  their  use,  for  the  limited  purpose  for  which 
they  are  employed,  by  the  manufacturers  of  America. 

No  discrimination  was  intended  and  none,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  is  made  by  that  clause  of  the  tariff  which  admits  these 
washed  combing  wools  of  Class  II  at  a  single  duty.  These 
particular  wools,  like  all  of  the  foreign  wools  embraced  in 
Classes  I  and  II  of  Schedule  K,  are  equally  available  to 
manufacturers  engaged  in  any  branch  of  the  industry. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  coarse,  long,  lustrous  wools,  for  the 
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most  part  grown  in  England  and  Canada  and  imported  into 
this  country  in  the  washed  condition,  are  best  adapted  for 
tiie  production  of  lustrous  goods,  and  the  bulk  of  these 
wools  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coat  linings  and 
women's  dress  goods,  yet  they  could  be  utilized  in  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  wear  worsteds  and  woolens  if  such  fabrics 
as  they  produce  were  desired  by  the  American  people.  As 
to  coat  linings  themselves,  thej'  are  a  special  product  and  do 
not  compete  with  the  usual  products  of  the  woolen  mills. 

When  the  tariff  of  1867  was  enacted  the  distinction 
between  combing  wools  and  clothing  wools  was  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is  to-day.  The  development  of  the  worsted 
industry  has  brought  about  a  complete  change  in  the  charac- 
terization of  such  wools.  With  slight  exceptions,  it  might 
now  be  said  that  all  wools  grown  in  the  world  are  suitable 
either  for  the  worsted  or  the  woolen  manufacture,  so  far  as 
manipulation  is  concerned.  Nearly  all  the  wools  that  are 
combed  in  the  United  States  are  prepared  for  such  combing 
by  the  carding  process.  The  growth  of  the  worsted  indus- 
try has  compelled  the  use  of  what  were  known  as  clothing 
wools  not  many  years  ago. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  combing 
wools  from  England  and  Canada,  though  valuable  because  of 
their  peculiar  qualities  to  a  portion  of  our  worsted  manu- 
facturers, form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  wool  importa- 
tion, or  wool  consumption  of  America.  The  worsted  manu- 
facturers, though  some  of  them  do  require  these  wools  and 
could  not  easily  produce  certain  limited  kinds  of  goods  with- 
out them,  yet  utilize  very  much  greater  quantities  of  wool  of 
other  varieties. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  Class  II  wools 
entered  for  consumption,  exclusive  of  Angora,  alpaca,  camel's 
hair,  etc.,  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1904-1908,  inclusive : 

Pounds. 

1904 n,4'>7,861 

1905 19.296,833 

1906 15,086.504 

1907 9.885,998 

1908 9,936,510 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  gross  imports  of  Class 
11  wools,  including  alpaca,  mohair,  etc.,  at  all  ports  of  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1904-1908,  inclusive  : 

Pounds. 

1904 12,934,143 

1905 26,551,624 
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Pounds. 

1906 15,204.254 

1907 10,671,378 

1908 13,332,540 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  gross  imports  of  Class  I 
wools  from  all  countries  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  fiscaryears  1904-1908,  inclusive  : 

Pounds. 

1904 45,575,993 

1905 109,888,258 

1906 86,810.307 

1907 82,982,116 

1908 45,798,303 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  wool  production  of 
the  United  States,  as  estimated  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  for  the  five  years  1904-1908,  in- 
clusive : 

Pounds. 

1904 291,783,032 

1905 295,488,438 

1906 298,715,130 

1907 298.294.750 

1908 311,138,321 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  importation  of  Class  II 
wools,  exclusive  of  alpaca,  Angora  goat,  camel's  hair,  etc., 
averaging  for  the  five  years  13,126,741  pounds  a  year,  though 
valuable  to  a  part  of  our  worsted  manufacture,  represents  a 
relatively  small  factor  in  the  total  wool  consumption  of  the 
worsted  mills  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  wool  manufactur- 
ing industry  as  a  whole.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  unjust 
to  urge  that  the  importation  at  a  single  duty  of  this  relatively 
small  amount  of  combine  wools  gives  the  worsted  manufac- 
turers  an  undue  advantage  over  the  woolen  manufacturers 
of  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  amount  of 
these  combing  wools  imported  represents  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  total  consumption  of  the  American  wool  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

REDUCTION  OF  COMPENSATORY  DUTY. 

Senator  Dolliver  announced  in  his  speech  that  he  proposed 
to  offer  an  amendment  reducing  the  compensatory  duty  by 
making  the  duty  applicable  not  to  the  entire  weight  of  the 
yarn  or  the  cloth,  but  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  wool 
contents. 

This    expedient,  often  suggested   and  as  regularly    aban- 
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doned  after  consideration,  would  compel  the  customs  officers 
to  make  an  analysis  of  practically  every  piece  of  goods 
imported.  It  would  introduce  a  new  delay  and  a  new  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  into  the  enforcement  of  the  customs 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  present  system  of  fixing  the 
compensatory  duty  on  the  weight  per  pound  has  the  impor- 
tant advantage  of  simplicity  and  certainty  in  customs 
administration,  and  the  customs  officials  and  the  importers 
and  merchants  have  become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  it. 
If  the  new  expedient  suggested  by  Mr.  Dolliver  were 
adopted,  not  only  would  delay  and  confusion  be  inevitable, 
bat  the  domestic  manufacturers,  having  to  adjust  their 
business  to  new  and  unknown  conditions  of  competition, 
would  be  very  seriously  embarrassed  in  their  industry. 
This  could  not  fail  to  affect  adversely  the  w^ool  growers 
of  the  West,  whose  only  market  is  to  be  found  in  American 
factories. 

Senator  Aldrich  very  effectively  put  into  the  Record  in 
this  connection  the  reply  of  Senator  Dolliver's  colleague, 
Senator  Allison,  in  the  tariff  debates  of  1897,  when  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  pressed  just  the  point  that  Mr.  Dolliver  is 
now  urging,  that  these  compensatory  duties  ought  to  be 
reduced : 

The  Senator  proposes  that  this  compensatory  duty  shall 
be  upon  the  wool  in  a  mixed  fabric,  and  upon  the  weight  of 
the  wool.  I  should  like  to  know  by  what  metliod  any 
expert  or  any  appraiser  can  take  a  piece  of  goods  with  cotton 
warp,  if  you  please,  and  know  how  much  the  wool  in  the 
fabric  will  weigh,  and  how  much  the  cotton  will  weigh, 
unless  he  unravels  it  all.  So  it  seems  to  me  here  is  another 
indirect  method  whereby  it  is  attempted  to  evade  or  avoid 
the  very  question  in  which  our  wool  producers  and  woolen 
manufacturers  are  interested  in  common  as  respects  these 
duties. 

THE   DRESS   GOODS   PROVISOS. 

Senator  Dolliver  announced  his  purpose  to  strike  out  from 
the  present  law  both  of  the  provisos  affecting  dress  goods 
fabrics. 
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The  effect  of  these  provisos  is  to  assure  the  collection  of 
an  adequate  compensatory  duty  on  those  dress  goods  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  four  ounces  per  3'ard  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  in  the  nature  of  cloths,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
cloths  when  imported.  The  specific  duty  in  these  para- 
graphs is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  a  compensatory  duty  on 
goods  weighing  upwards  of  four  ounces  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dolliver  declared  that  the  duty  on  these  dress  goods 
could  be  safely  reduced  because  there  was  "  only  a  small 
and  precarious  entry  of  such  merchandise  compared  to  its 
domestic  production."  The  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics for  1907,  which  Mr.  Dolliver  quoted  just  before, 
showed  imports  of  $9,526,752  in  women's  and  cliildren's  dress 
goods,  coat  linings,  etc.,  of  a  value  between  13  and  23  cents 
per  square  yard.  The  statement  submitted  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  the  course  of  the  revision  of  the  present 
duties,  showed  that  the  total  importations  of  dress  goods, 
Italian  cloths,  linings,  etc.,  whether  all  wool  or  cotton  warp, 
for  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  were  877,117,421  — 
this  being  the  foreign  valuation  and  representing  approxi- 
mately an  American  valuation  of  upwards  of  $15,000,000  a 
year.     This  statement  added : 

Here  is  real  and  aggressive  competition  with  American 
industry,  and  popular  prejudice,  as  in  the  case  of  cloths, 
assisting  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  importation  of  these 
dress  goods  shows  a  tendency  to  increase,  for  it  advanced 
from  $31,488,575  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  or  the  years 
from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  to  $45,628,846  in  the  second  half 
of  the  decade,  or  the  years  from  1904  to  1908  inclusive.  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  to  reduce  tlie  protective  duty  on 
these  fabrics  would  be  to  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the 
American  manufacturers  and  to  give  an  increased  share  of 
the  American  market  to  the  European  producers  with  their 
cheaper  materials  and  cheaper  wages.  The  total  production 
of  dress  goods  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  Federal  census  of  1905,  was 
valued  at  $73,173,154. 
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It  should  be  added  that  the  figures  above  given  of  the 
imports  of  dress  goods  do  not  represent  the  entire  American 
purchase  of  these  fabrics,  for  under  the  provisos  considerable 
quantities  of  the  heavier  dress  goods,  weighing  above  four 
ounces  per  square  yard,  are  undoubtedly  recorded  in  the 
importations  under  the  head  of  cloths  —  though  there  is  no 
separate,  exact  statement  of  such  importations. 

The  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  cotton  warp  dress  goods 
paragraph  (368)  in  the  Dingley  law,  stipulating  "  that  on  all 
the  foregoing,  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard, 
the  duty  shall  be  the  same  as  imposed  by  this  schedule  on 
cloths,"  was  omitted  from  the  corresponding  paragraph  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  as  reported  by  Chairman  Payne  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  omission  aroused  a  vigorous 
remonstrance  from  the  manufacturing  industry.  It  was  urged 
that  as  the  compensatory  duties  under  this  paragraph  were 
originally  fixed  for  goods  weigliing  not  more  than  four 
ounces  per  square  yard,  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  the 
proviso  would  be  completely  to  change  the  operation  of  the 
paragraph  and  the  character  of  goods  that  would  be  imported 
under  it.  The  weight  of  the  goods  would  cease  to  be  a 
factor  in  determining  the  different  classifications  of  a  para- 
graph, and  the  compensatory  duties  would  be  the  same  on 
all  goods  imported  under  the  paragraph,  irrespective  of  their 
weight.  They  would  all  be  subject  to  a  square  yard  duty  of 
seven  or  eight  cents. 

A  table  was  prepared  by  the  manufacturing  industry  show- 
ing (1)  the  compensatory  duty  in  cents  under  the  proposed 
bill ;  (2)  the  compensatory  duty  under  the  existing  law,  and 
(3)  the  percentage  of  reduction  in  the  compensatory  duty 
made  by  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill  —  all  goods  running 
from  five  ounces  to  sixteen  ounces  per  square  yard. 
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It  was  urged  that  these  low  compensatory  duties  on  goods 
weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard  would  not  only 
kill  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  in  this  country,  but 
would  enable  foreign  makers  of  the  goods  to  furnish  them 
at  such  low  prices  that  they  would  successfully  compete 
with  the  classes  of  cloths  and  dress  sfoods  now  dutiable 
under  paragraphs  366  and  369  of  the  Dingley  law.  The 
direct  injury,  it  was  contended,  would  fall  upon  domestic 
manufacturers  of  cotton  warp  dress  goods  covered  by  para- 
graph 368,  but  all  makers  of  other  classes  of  dress  goods  and 
cloths  would  be  indirectly  injured.  If  dress  goods  and  cloths 
of  the  same  weight  should  bear  different  rates  of  duty,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  classify  them,  for  goods 
known  as  cloths  are  also  known  as  dress  goods.  Goods  of 
nearly  all  weights  are  equally  adapted  for  women's  and  for 
men's  wear. 

Very  much  the  same  considerations  would  applj'-  to  the 
striking  out  of  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  other  dress 
goods  paragraph,  except  that  on  these  goods  the  compensa- 
tory square  yard  duty  in  the  present  law  is  eleven  cents 
instead  of  seven  and  eight  cents.  There  is  sound  reason  for 
the  maintenance  of  these  provisos  ;  they  contain  nothing 
obscure  or  mysterious  to  those  who  have  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  industry,  and  the  elimination  of  these  provisos 
wovild  have  a  destructive  effect  upon  the  wool  manufacturing 
and  wool  growing  interests  of  the  United  States. 
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FEW   WOOLEN   MILLS   IN  IOWA. 

Senator  Dolliver  in  his  speech  disavowed  any  purpose  to 

reduce  the  protection  which  the  farmers  of   his  and  other 

States  receive  from  the   tariff  on  wool,  but  he  directed  his 

whole  attack  upon  the  protection  to  the  manufacturers.    Here 

is  a  statement  of  the  woolen  mills  of  Iowa  in  contrast  with 

those  of  other  States  : 

Wool  Manufactures  of  thb  United  States,  the  New  England  States, 

AND  the  State  of  Iowa  Compared. 

Census  Reports  of  1890,  1900,  dnd  1905. 


Census. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Capital. 

Wage 
Earners. 

Wages 
Paid. 

Materials 
Used. 

Value  of 
Products. 

Year. 

United  States : 
1905 .       ... 

1900 

1890 

New  England 
States : 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Iowa  : 

1905 

1900 

1890 

Number. 

1,213 
1,414 
1,693 

482 
488 
518 

10 
12 
14 

Dollars. 

330,861,691 
310,179,749 
245,866,743 

215,695,277 
177,844,108 
134,627,725 

713,225 
494,074 
694,000 

Number. 

179,976 
159,108 
154,271 

98,263 
82,472 
77,747 

246 
256 
340 

Dollars. 

70,797,524 
57,933,817 
54,339,775 

40,549,544 
31,280,772 
28,190,048 

89,231 

64, .596 

104,390 

Dollars. 

242,561,096 
181,159,127 
167,233,987 

141,412,768 
99,783,297 
86,887,689 

364,568 
175,426 
505,503 

Dollars. 

380,934,003 
296,990,484 
270,527,511 

218,108,733 
161,506,277 
139,302,134 

572,936 
296,500 
695,218 

THE   WOOL   PRODUCT   OP   IOWA. 
Senator  Dolliver  declared  that  this  scheme  (the  wool  and 
woolen  schedule)  *•'  has  nearly  destroyed  the  wool  industry  in 
Iowa."     Here  are  the  facts  in  the  case  : 

Census  Reports  for  1840-1890,  Inclusive;  Estimates  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  for  Later  Years. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Year. 

Pounds. 

1840 

23,039 
373,898 
660,858 
2,967,043 
2,971,975 
2,649,652 
2,712,150 
3,531,444 
5,537,301 
6,247,480 
4,219,691 
3,559,517 

1897 

3,362,326 

1850 

1898 

3,610,412 

I860 

1899 

3,945,483 
3,813,186 

1870 

1900 

1880 

1901 

4,726,599 

1890 

1902 

4,160  000 

1891 

1903 

3,900,000 

1892 

1904 

3,510,000 

1893 

1905 

3,250,000 

1894 

1906 

3,250,000 

1895 

1907 

3,260,000 

1896 

1908 

6,100,000 
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THE    NEW    SECTIONALISM. 

Throughout  his  speech.  Senator  Dolliver  insisted  again 
and  again  that  he  was  and  is  a  protectionist.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  Mr.  Dolliver  means  to  be  and  is  a  protec- 
tionist —  for  Iowa  —  a  protectionist,  and  a  firm  and  high  one, 
for  the  people  of  his  State,  and  particularly  for  the  farmers, 
who  are  the  most  numerous  of  his  constituents.  For  Mr. 
Dolliver  would  cut  down  the  protection  accorded  to  the  man- 
ufacturers, who  are  chiefly  in  the  East,  but  would  not  reduce 
the  present  rate. of  duty  on  the  wool  that  is  their  raw  mate- 
rial— except,  indeed,  on  the  coarse  carpet  wools  in  which  he 
argues  that  Iowa  is  not  even  remotely  interested. 

This  attitude  of  Senator  Dolliver  is  symptomatic  of  a  new 
sjjirit  of.  sectionalism  which  has  been  steadily  developing 
among  some,  though  fortunately  not  all,  of  the  public  men  of 
certain  States  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley.  It  is  the  same 
spirit  which  long  led  many  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
that  far  inland  region  to  fight  every  effort  for  the  moderniz- 
ing and  increase  of  the  navy,  as  was  frankly  said,  because 
"  no  foreign  government  had  any  guns  that  could  shoot  from 
tlie  Atlantic  or  Pacific  to  the  Mississippi  River  !  "  It  is  the 
same  spirit  which  has  moved  these  same  Middle  Western  pub- 
lic men  to  defeat  thus  far  every  effort  of  Republican  Admin- 
istrations and  Republican  Congresses  to  protect  and  develop 
an  American  mercantile  marine.  It  is,  of  course,  a  narrow 
spirit,  a  selfish  spirit,  blind,  sordid,  and  intolerable.  It  is  a 
sectionalism  which  at  the  present  moment  characterizes  far 
more  conspicuously  some  public  men  of  some  jNliddle  West- 
ern States  than  it  does  any  public  men  of  the  Southern  States 
that  a  generation  ago  were  endeavoring  to  take  themselves 
out  of  the  Union. 

It  is  not  possible  to  justify,  on  any  sound  consideration  of 
political  economy,  the  reduction  of  protection  to  the  manu- 
facturer of  finished  goods,  while  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  the  full  tariff  rate  on  the  raw  materials  out  of  which 
these  finished  goods  are  fabricated.  The  Southern  Demo- 
cratic adversaries  of  the  American  protective  system  are  at 
least  consistent,  in  tliat    while  cutting  down  the  duties  on 
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manufactured  goods  they  would  correspondingly  reduce  the 
duties  on  materials  —  carrying  out  their  reduction  evenh-  and 
equitably  all  along  the  line.  But  no  justification  is  possible 
for  a  Republican  Senator,  a  nominal  protectionist,  like  Mr. 
Dolliver,  who  would  make  his  whole  tariff  reduction  at  the 
cost  of  the  manufacturers  and  would  leave  intact  the  protec- 
tion of  the  agriculturists,  simply  because  these  agriculturists 
have  votes  in  his  State  and  are  in  a  position  to  work  sharp 
and  dangerous  reprisals. 

This  attitude  of  Senator  Dolliver  has  not  always  been  the 
attitude  of  Iowa  statesmanship.  The  vision  of  the  venerable 
Senator  Allison  was  broad  enough  to  include  Massachusetts 
and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  as  a  part  of  the  American 
nation,  and  to  recognize  that  a  tariff  that  gave  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  manufacturer  of  the  East  was  not  only  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmer  of  the  West  but  was  actually  indispens- 
able to  his  full  prosperity.  Mr.  Dolliver  apparently  believes 
that  if  a  woolen  mill  in  New  England  is  closed  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  man  who  raises  wool  in  Iowa  or  wheat  in 
Minnesota  or  corn  in  Kansas  —  that  the  farmer  instead  of  sell- 
ing his  wool  or  grain  in  New  England  in  such  a  case  will 
merely  sell  it  in  Europe  to  the  foreigners  who  make  the  cloth 
that  lower  duties  admit  to  the  displacing  of  the  New  England 
fabrics. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Senator  Dolliver  —  but 
we  dare  say  it  will  occur  to  a  good  many  shrewd  men  of  his 
State  —  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  that  foreign  mill  will  buy 
its  wool  from  Australia  and  South  Africa,  and  that  its  opera- 
tives will  be  fed  with  grain  from  Argentina,  Russia,  and 
India  and  not  from  the  United  States. 
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THE   REQUISITES    OF   THE   TEXTILE   INDUSTRY. 

AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  WHITMAN, 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS,  BEFORE  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  TEXTILE  SCHOOL  AT  THE 
HOTEL     MAJESTIC     JUNE     4,     1909. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  in  previous  years  to  be  invited  to 
address  you,  but  always,  to  my  great  regret,  imperative 
engagements  have  prevented  me  from  doing  so. 

This  year,  though  the  demands  upon  my  time  have  been 
very  great,  I  have  yielded  to  the  cordial  persuasion  of  your 
officers  and  a  strong  desire  to  meet  again  so  many  Phila- 
delphia friends  with  whom  I  have  had  such  long  and  pleasant 
business  and  personal  relations. 

Furthermore,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  as  well  as  an  honor  to 
appear  before  the  alumni  of  a  representative  textile  school, 
especially  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  —  the  pioneer 
school  in  textile  education  in  this  country.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you,  at  the  v^ery  outset,  for  what  you  have  done  — 
you  have  gained  a  splendid  reputation  for  the  school,  for  its 
broad,  thorough,  and  practical  training.  You  have  been 
instrumental  in  making  notable  improvements  in  the  textile 
industry.  You  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  the  prac- 
tical need  of  such  schools,  by  revealing  the  efficiency  of  their 
work.  You  have  done  all  these  things  in  the  face  of  skepti- 
cism and  opposition,  and  therefore  you  should  be  doubly  con- 
gratulated. 

The  seeds  sown  through  the  wise  forethought  and  nour- 
ished by  the  courageous  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  of  the 
officers  of  your  school  since  its  establishment  in  1885  have 
produced  good  fruit.  Our  country  has  awakened  to  the 
need  of  special  technical  training.  It  may  well  be  a  lasting 
pleasure  to  these  gentlemen  to  know  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  through  their  efforts. 

It  strikes  a  note  of  personal  interest  to  me  that  Mr. 
France,  as  he  informed  me  a  few  days  ago,  had  spent  two 
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years  prior  to  coming  to  Philadelphia  in  the  weaving  depart- 
ment of  one  of  the  corporations  of  which  I  am  President  at 
the  present  time. 

It  is  natural  that  the  Alumni  Association  of  a  school 
founded  by  such  men  should  have  for  one  of  its  objects,  as 
stated  by  your  constitution,  the  encouragement  of  "a  further 
interest  and  improvement  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
textile  industry." 

And  I  trust  that  the  subject  upon  which  I  propose  to 
address  you  this  evening,  "  The  Requisites  of  the  Textile 
Industry  of  the  United  States,"  may  be  in  accord  with  the 
purposes  of  your  Association  and  also  of  interest. 

The  great  breadth  and  complexity  of  the  subject  and  what 
I  have  said  as  to  the  demands  upon  my  time  must  serve  as 
my  excuse  for  limiting  myself  to  some  few  salient  needs  of 
our  industry  which  have  been  suggested  to  me  from  time  to 
time,  during  my  long  experience  in  the  business. 

It  would  be  impossible,  of  course,  in  a  brief  address,  to  do 
more  than  merely  to  suggest  some  of  the  important  problems 
which  confront  us. 

A   REAL   NATIONAL   INDUSTRY. 

The  textile  industry  of  the  United  States,  so  generally 
identified  with  the  Eastern  States  in  the  earlier  periods,  has 
long  since  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  purely  local  interest.  It 
has  spread  out  over  the  whole  country,  and  has  become  a 
national  industry  affecting  in  a  close  and  intimate  manner 
not  only  the  individuals  actually  engaged  in  textile  manu- 
facture, but  our  entire  people,  from  the  cotton  producer  and 
the  wool  grower  through  to  the  ultimate  universal  user  of 
the  finished  product.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
country  must  wear  the  products  of  our  industry,  made  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

In  my  remarks  this  evening  I  shall  assume  that  the  main- 
tenance, diversification  and  further  development  of  the  man- 
ufacturing industries  of  our  country  are  essential  to  the 
maintenance    and   growth   of  a  full,  well-rounded  and  self- 
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sustaining  national  life,  and  to  the  highest  material  welfare 
of  our  people ;  also  that  the  interests  of  textile  and  all  other 
industries  are  mutually  interdependent,  and  the  prosperity  of 
one  a  certain  aid  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  I  believe 
the  truth  of  these  assumptions  to  be  so  generally  recognized 
that  I  shall  offer  no  plea  in  their  support,  at  this  time. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  advance  in  textile  manufac- 
ture is  essential  and  desirable,  what  are  some  of  its  chief 
needs  to-day?     It  seems  to  me  they  are  as  follows: 

First :  The  continuance  of  the  policy  of  adequate  protec- 
tion, so  that  the  wages  paid  and  the  return  on  capital  in  the 
industry  shall  be  conunensurate  with  the  wages  and  return 
on  capital  in  other  industries  in  this  country. 

Second:  The  abrogation  of  the  so-called  German  tariff 
agreement,  and  the  decision  that  no  similar  agreements  shall 
hereafter  be  made.  This  is  incidental  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection. 

Third :  The  cultivation  of  greater  artistic  perception  and 
skill  in  designing  and  the  acquisition  of  greater  mechanical 
and  chemical  knowledge  and  skill  in  manufacture,  dyeing, 
and  finisliing. 

Fourth :  A  greater  control  by  the  manufacturer  over  the 
distribution  of  his  product  and  greater  freedom  from  the 
dominating  influence  of  the  agencies  of  distribution. 

Fifth :  Encouragement  by  employers  and  all  persons  in 
positions  of  control  over  the  workers  in  our  industry  of  an 
improvement  in  the  environment  of  such  workers,  both  in 
their  homes  and  in  their  work.  This  should  be  done  in  addi- 
tion to  maintaining  their  wages  in  so  far  as  possible  on  a 
parity  with  those  paid  in  other  industries.  We  must  make 
the  industry  attractive  and  beneficial  to  the  worker,  and 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
singleness  and  mutuality  of  interest  of  employees  and  employ- 
ers, in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  each  other." 

I  shall  take  up  first  the  question  of  protection  because  it  is 
in  my  opinion  of  fundamental  importance  at  this  time,  and 
because  the  discussions  now  going  on  in  Congress  and  the 
newspapers  make  its  consideration  opportune. 
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It  hardly  seems  open  to  question  that  the  economic  policy 
of  this  country  in  its  relation  to  foreign  countries  should  be 
governed  by  the  interests  of  its  own  productive  industries. 
These  industries  give  to  the  country  its  wealth,  to  its  labor 
remunerative  wages,  and  to  its  people  the  comforts  of  life. 
Commercial  and  general  prosperity  must  inevitably  accom- 
pany prosperous  agriculture,  mining  and  manufacture  such 
as  we  have  had  in  this  country  in  recent  years  under  the 
policy  of  protection. 

It  is  under  this  policy  that  the  phenomenal  material 
growth  of  our  country  has  been  achieved  and  that  the 
country  has  developed  from  one  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
agriculture  and  commerce,  dependent  upon  other  nations  for 
its  manufactures,  to  a  self-sustaining,  self-reliant  giant,  recog- 
nized as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  world's  moral  and  material 
progress.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  this  could  have 
resulted  in  anything  like  the  same  length  of  time  under  any 
other  policy. 

It  cannot  be  justly  charged  that  our  textile  industries  are 
over-protected.  Our  operatives  are  not  paid  excessive  wages, 
capital  does  not  receive  excessive  profits,  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  a  monopoly.  Neither  are  the  duties  so  high  as 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  importations. 

THE   VITAL   FACTOR    OF    PROTECTION. 

In  considering  the  question  of  protection  let  us  not  be 
misled  by  the  idea  that  the  interests  of  the  protected  indus- 
tries are  in  any  sense  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the 
so-called  unprotected  industries.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
so-called  unprotected  industries  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
absolutely  protected  industry,  protected,  not  by  tariffs  to  be 
sure,  but  absolutely  protected  against  competition  from 
abroad  by  natural  conditions.  For  instance,  take  the  carpen- 
ter, the  mason,  the  plumber,  the  printer,  the  salesman,  the 
bookkeeper,  and  the  bank  clerk :  They  are  all  absolutely 
protected  geographically.  Their  work  or  craft  has  to  be 
carried  on  in  this  country,  and  the  finished  product  of  their 
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skill  and  energy  cannot  be  imported  from  abroad,  while  our 
contract  labor  and  immigration  laws  and  the  rigid  precautions 
of  trades  unions  guard  them  against  an  excessive  influx 
of  cheap  wage  workers  from  Europe  and  Asia  to  compete 
with  them,  man  against  man.  The  interests  of  all  of  our 
industries  are  in  a  large  measure  mutually  interdependent. 
In  our  industry,  therefore,  what  we  should"  ask  and  insist 
upon  is  a  rate  of  protection  which  will  maintain  wages  and 
the  rate  of  return  on  capital  on  a  parity  with  the  wages  and 
the  rate  of  return  in  other  industries.  We  should  not  only 
maintain  such  parity  of  wages  in  order  to  enable  our 
employees  to  maintain  their  proper  standard  of  living,  but 
we  should  use  our  efforts  further  to  insure  such  standard  by 
improving  the  physical  and  social  environment  of  such 
employees  in  their  homes,  as  well  as  in  their  work,  and  in 
their  meetings  elsewhere. 

We  must  do  these  things  within  reason  and  intelligently, 
for  if  we  fail  our  capital  and  labor  will  inevitably  drift  into 
other  channels  of  industry.  Certainly,  the  people  at  large 
cannot  wish  to  have  the  employees  in  any  one  industry 
receive  less  relatively  than  the  share  of  employees  in  the 
general  average  of  industries. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  let  me  call  to  your  attention 
more  specifically  some  of  the  reasons  why  our  industry 
should  be  protected. 

The  best  information  available  indicates,  and  it  is  not 
disputed,  that  textile  manufacturers  in  Europe  have  cheaper 
first  cost  of  machinery  and  buildings,  cheaper  money,  cheaper 
raw  material,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  power,  and  cheaper  sup- 
plies. As  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  wages  in 
England  are  about  one-half,  and  in  Germany  about  one-third 
of  those  in  this  country.  Of  recent  origin,  but  of  rapidl}'' 
increasing  importance,  is  the  rise  of  Japan  as  a  manufactur- 
ing and  exporting  nation.  The  Japanese  show  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  marked 
decrease  of  Japan's  imports  of  textile  and  the  marked 
increase  of  her  imports  of  raw  materials,  coupled  with  a 
corresponding   increase  of   exports  of   textile  manufactures, 
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bring  this  out  with  great  and  menacing  clearness.  The  dis- 
crepancy in  wage  scale  between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
is  even  greater  than  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  these  enormous  disadvantages,  the  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  show  that  wages  have  largely  increased  in  this  country 
in  recent  years  ;  for  instance,  in  the  wool  industry  increasing 
nearly  one-third  between  the  years  1897  and  1907.  To 
increase  the  disadvantage  still  more,  the  whole  tendency  of 
law  in  this  country  is  toward  a  restriction  in  the  hours  of 
employment,  which  must  inevitably  result  in  an  increased 
cost  of  production,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  wages,  unless  offset  by  improved 
and  more  economical  methods  of  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing our  products.  The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
by  an  act  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1910, 
has  reduced  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  for  women  and 
children  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments  from 
fifty-eight  hours  per  week  to  fifty-six,  and  this  example  will 
doubtless  be  followed  by  the  law  makers  of  other  manu- 
facturing States.  Such  restrictions  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  reduce  the  earning  power  of  capital  by  reducing 
the  time  in  which  great  and  expensive  plants  of  machinery 
may  be  actively  and  profitably  employed. 

If  our  industry  is  to  progress  in  the  future  as  in  the  past 
and  we  are  not  to  yield  the  field  in  all  of  the  higher  grades 
of  manufacture  to  our  foreign  competitors,  the  policy  of 
protection  must  be  continued. 

A  PROUD  RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT. 

Our  industry  must  go  forward  or  decay.  As  in  all  other 
human  affairs,  this  is  subject  to  an  inexorable  working  of 
natural  law  that  without  progress  there  is  only  stagnation, 
followed  by  inevitable  decline.  In  spite  of  the  marvelous 
progress  in  the  industry  under  the  policy  of  protection,  it  is 
nevertheless  as  true  to-day  as  when  the  profound  insight  of 
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the  founders  of  our  Government  into  the  needs  of  the  future 
led  them  to  institute  that  policy,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
utmost  vigilance  and  a(;tivity  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  and 
knowledge  in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  and  through  the 
development  of  efficient  and  economical  methods  of  distribu- 
tion, that  our  industry  can  keep  up  effective  competition 
against  the  highly  skilled  but  cheap  labor  of  Europe.  Eng- 
land and  France  have  always  held  a  high  position  in  textile 
manufacture,  and  Germany,  with  characteristic  patience  and 
persistence  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skill,  has, 
through  the  aid  of  her  technical  schools,  made  tremendous 
advances.  European  countries,  recognizing  that  their  indus- 
tries must  advance  in  order  to  live,  have  wisely  established 
and  maintained  trade  schools  for  many  years.  The  move- 
ment started  in  this  country  by  the  founding  of  your  schools 
must  not  be  allowed  to  lag. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  principles  of  protection  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  question  — has  our  industry  justified 
the  protection  which  it  has  received?  This  question  I  think 
we  can,  with  pride  and  confidence,  answer  in  the  afiirmative. 
A  brief  resume  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry  in  recent  years  will  confirm  this. 

In  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  there  has  been  an 
increase  from  1900  to  1905  in  capital  invested  in  round  num- 
bers of  from  $310,000,000  to  .|i370,000,000 ;  in  number  of 
employees  from  163,000  to  185,000 ;  in  cost  of  materials  from 
$181,000,000  to  $242,000,000,  and  in  value  of  product  from 
$296,000,000  to  $380,000,000.  And  this  does  not  give  an 
exact  idea  of  its  importance,  for  these  figures  do  not  include 
the  great  wool  growing  industry  on  the  one  hand  or  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  on  the  other.  The  importance 
of  this  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  our 
country  not  only  need  and  use  the  entire  product  of  domestic 
wool,  but  also  require  and  import  a  large  additional  supply 
in  the  form  of  both  raw  material  and  manufactured  goods. 

The  United  States  stands  first  among  manufacturing 
nations  in  the  amount  of  wool  consumed,  but  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  produce  larger  quantities  of  the  finer 
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goods,  SO  that  in  the  total  value  of  the  wool  manufacture  the 
United  States  stands  in  all  probability  third,  or  close  to 
Germany. 

Likewise  the  greatest  of  textile  industries,  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  has  grown  in  the  United  States  until  we  are 
the  chief  competitor  of  Great  Britain  for  the  trade  of  the 
world.  Since  in  1797  Alexander  Hamilton  stated  in  his 
report  on  manufactures  that  there  was  then  but  one  cotton 
factory  in  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  that  one  with 
only  72  spindles,  the  growth  has  gone  on  until  in  1905  there 
were  in  the  Southern  States  alone  9,205,000  spindles,  and 
there  were  in  actual  operation  in  cotton  mills  throughout  the 
United  States  24,073,000  spindles.  The  next  census  will 
undoubtedly  show  more  than  30,000,000  spindles  in  opera- 
tion. 

Our  great  volume  of  production  of  textile  fabrics  has 
beyond  question  an  important  effect  upon  the  world's  range 
of  prices.  If  the  American  textile  industry  were  seriously 
injured  and  its  output  reduced  by  tariff  changes,  the  prices 
of  foreign  competing  manufacturers  would  rise  all  over  the 
world  in  accordance  with  the  economic  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

AMERICA'S   PART   IN   COMPETITION. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  and  should  be 
thoroughly  understood.  Should  our  industries  be  seriously 
crippled  and  their  product  diminished  by  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  prices  might  be  temporarily  lessened  owing  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  but  it  would  inevitably  follow  that 
the  reduction  in  the  production  of  textile  fabrics  in  this 
country  would  greatly  enhance  the  demand  for  foreign  fab- 
rics, thereby  again  raising  their  price.  The  important  part 
which  the  immense  production  of  manufactured  goods  in  this 
country  plays  in  regulating  within  reasonable  limits  prices 
of  foreign  competing  products  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

According  to  the  census  of  textile  manufactures  for  the 
year  1905,  there  were  more  than  1200  wool  manufacturing 
establishments  in  this  country,  of  which  333  were  operated 
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by  individuals,  311  by  firms  and  partnerships  and  567  by  cor- 
porations. Tliis  clearly  indicates  a  condition  of  effective 
competition  in  this  branch  of  our  industry,  which  must  inevi- 
tably prevent  extortionate  prices  to  the  consumer.  The  same 
effective  competition  exists  in  the  cotton  industry. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  tariff  we  early  learn  that  protec- 
tion to  textile  manufactures,  more  particularly  the  wool 
manufacture,  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  violent  attacks 
throughout  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  by  theoretical 
economists  and  opponents  of  the  policy  of  protection.  One 
reason  for  such  attacks  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  that,  owing 
to  conditions  peculiar  to  them,  the  textile  industries  need 
relatively  higher  duties  in  order  to  have  adequate  protection 
than  do  most  other  manufacturing  industries.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  undisputed  fact  that  this  country  has  no  advan- 
tage over  other  countries  in  textile  machinery,  and  that  man 
for  man  we  have  no  advantage  in  eiificiency  and  producing 
capacity  among  our  operatives.  There  is  a  general  under- 
standing among  our  people  that  the  United  States  has  an 
advantage  over  other  countries  in  machine-made  products,  an 
idea  which  is  undoubtedly  true  in  some  of  our  industries, 
but  is  certainly  not  true  of  the  textile  industry,  and  should 
be  corrected. 

The  so-called  German  Tariff  Agreement  negotiated  by  the 
Berlin  Commission  has  aroused  an  earnest  remonstrance  from 
many  textile  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  has 
seriously  injured  especially  the  hosiery  industry  of  America, 
and  the  policy  initiated  by  the  agreement  menaces  every 
branch  of  our  textile  manufacturing.  Open  customs  hear- 
ings, conceded  in  some  cases  by  the  agreement  against  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  have  had  the 
practical  effect  of  barring  from  these  hearings  witnesses 
deemed  essential  by  the  Government.  While  these  open 
hearings  have  been  commended  by  German  exporting 
interests  as  distinctly  beneficial  to  German  trade  and  indus- 
tries, the  acceptance  of  certificates  of  value  of  German 
Chambers  of  Commerce  under  the  terms  of  this  agreement 
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has  had  the  practical  effect  of  encouraging  undervaluations 
of  imported  merchandise. 

NEED   OF   INCREASED    SKILL. 

Another  matter  of  great  moment  to  the  future  of  our 
industry  is  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  all  its 
branches. 

I  had  the  pleasure  a  few  days  ago  of  receiving  a  letter 
from  your  director,  Mr.  France,  telling  briefly  of  his  own 
personal  experience  and  training  and  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  was  launched  by  Mr.  Search. 
Established  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  similar  school  in 
this  country,  when  all  designers  of  note  were  of  foreign 
birth  and  not  inclined  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others, 
when  only  a  few  of  our  most  progressive  citizens  were 
engaged  in  the  textile  industry,  your  school,  begun  as  an 
experiment,  long  ago  demonstrated  its  success.  Mr.  Search 
conceived  the  idea  that  something  would  have  to  be  done  in 
the  line  of  educating  our  own  people  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  art  if  we  were  to  become  at  all  independent  of  our 
foreign  friends.  From  such  a  beginning,  with  inadequate 
funds  and  against  considerable  scepticism  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  such  a  school,  your  devoted  officers  and  teachers 
have  developed  a  school  whose  teaching  covers  practically 
the  whole  field  of  textile  manufacture  from  the  running  of 
machines  to  the  highest  form  of  the  designing  and  coloring 
art.  It  is  to  men  trained  in  such  schools  that  we  must  look 
to  keep  our  industry  abreast  with  the  best  efforts  of  our 
foreign  competitors.  It  is  as  true  to-day  as  at  the  time  of 
which  Mr.  France  wrote,  that  foreign  manufacturers  jeal- 
ously guard  their  secrets  and  will  not  permit  our  manufac- 
turers to  have  access  to  their  factories.  We  must,  therefore, 
come  to  rely  more  and  more  upon  our  own  resources,  and  it 
is  upon  the  graduates  of  such  schools  as  yours  that  the  brunt 
of  the  fight  for  progress  and  development  in  the  higher  lines 
of  our  industry  must  come.  Our  foreign  competitors  are 
still  straining  every  nerve  by  the  maintenance  of  technical 
schools  and  otherwise  to  wrest  from  our  manufacturers  the 
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home  market  for  their  goods.  In  addition  to  the  great  dis- 
advantages which  I  have  before  pointed  out,  including 
greater  cheapness  in  all  phases  of  the  work,  we  have  to  com- 
bat the  great  artistic  skill  and  experience  of  foreign  work- 
men. We  cannot  hope  to  succeed  permanently  except  by 
meeting  them  with  equal  or  greater  skill,  and  this  should  be 
your  aim. 

BETTER   AND   CHEAPER    DISTRIBUTION. 

Another  of  the  chief  requisites  of  our  industry  at  the 
present  day  is  a  closer  relation  between  the  departments  of 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  the  finished  product.  There 
enters  into  the  cost  of  American  fabrics  before  they  are  sold 
the  cost  of  distribution,  which  is  often  burdensome  and 
excessive.  The  public,  if  it  is  displeased  with  the  price  of  a 
given  commodity  and  regards  it  as  unreasonably  high,  is  wont 
to  complain  of  the  manufacturer  —  and  the  public  is  habitu- 
ally encouraged  to  do  this  by  partisans  of  free  trade.  Yet 
the  manufacturer,  after  all,  has  only  imperfect  control  over 
the  original  cost  of  production,  and  no  control  at  all  over  the 
cost  of  distribution.  The  manufacturer  often  receives  less 
than  thirty  cents  for  an  article  which  is  sold  finally  at  retail 
for  fifty  cents,  the  difference  of  twenty  cents  covering  the 
cost  of  distribution.  Like  domestic  transportation,  commer- 
cial distribution  is  absolutely  protected  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
a  matter  which  from  its  inherent  character  is  not  subject  to 
foreign  competition. 

In  the  matter  of  clothing,  the  subordinate  part  which  the 
manufacturer  plays  in  governing  the  retail  price  is  brought 
out  in  a  still  more  marked  manner.  For  example,  of  the 
cash  price  paid  by  the  ordinary  man  for  his  suit  of  clothes  it 
has  been  estimated  that  less  than  35  per  cent  goes  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  fabrics  used  in  those  clothes.  On  grades 
of  clothing  better  than  the  average,  the  return  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  cloth  is  still  less.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
difference  between  the  net  return  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  retail  price  is  great,  this  difference  seems  to  have  been 
steadily  growing  greater  of  late  years. 
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Ought  this  to  be  SO?  This  opens  up  a  fruitful  field  for 
investigation  and  study.  Any  economy  in  distribution  must 
necessarily  result  in  cheaper  clothing  for  the  consumer.  It 
may  result  in  a  larger  return  to  labor  and  capital  engaged  in 
our  industry.  The  problem  of  economic  distribution  I  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  important  problems  for  us  and  for  the 
people  at  large,  the  great  body  of  consumers,  to  solve. 

EMPLOYER   AND   EMPLOYEE. 

There  is  another  phase  of  modern  industrial  life  affecting 
not  only  ours  but  all  other  branches  of  manufacturing  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention.  This  is  the  relation 
between  employer  and  employee.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  when  properly  understood  any  seeming  antagonism 
between  the  two  can  be  due  only  to  misunderstanding  of  the 
true  facts,  or  to  a  deliberate  disregard  of  the  facts  by  persons 
actuated  solely  by  motives  injurious  both  to  employer  and 
employee.  Anything  which  makes  for  the  prosperity  of 
employers  in  our  industry  must  inevitably  result  in  higher 
wages  and  better  conditions  for  the  employees.  The  success 
of  the  employer  inevitably  means  success  to  the  employee. 
While  this  subject  is  one  of  very  great  difficulty  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  make  definite  suggestions,  I  cannot  help 
urging  upon  3'ou,  as  representing  the  trained  intelligence  in 
the  industry,  the  desirability  of  constantly  endeavoring  to 
create  a  better  understanding  of  this  mutuality  of  interest. 
I  can  suggest  no  better  means  of  bringing  about  such  better 
understanding  than  to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
employees  by  encouraging,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  more 
healthful  and  pleasant  surroundings  for  them  at  their  work, 
in  their  homes  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  recreation. 
Such  improved  conditions  and  better  understanding  must 
inevitably  result  in  that  hearty  cooperation  between  employer 
and  employee  which  is  so  essential  to  the  further  progress 
and  success  of  our  industry.  By  the  knowledge  of  greater 
comforts  and  conveniences,  and  by  the  cultivation  of  an 
appreciation  of  more  wholesome  and  beautiful  surroundings, 
the  ambition  of  the  working  man  and  his  children  should  be 
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stimulated  to  a  desire  for  better  things.  Under  such  influ- 
ences, the  children  of  the  rising  and  coming  generations  can- 
not but  grow  up  more  ambitious  to  improve  their  condition  in 
the  industry  in  which  they  work,  and  to  be  better  fitted  by 
availing  themselves  of  the  enhanced  opportunities  offered 
by  schools  such  as  yours.  The  results  thus  attained  cannot 
but  result  in  great  strides  in  the  improvement  of  our  industry, 
and  in  great  benefit  to  the  community. 

In  closing,  let  me  call  to  your  attention  as  forcibly  as  I 
may  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  keen  and  remorseless 
competition  of  the  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  materials  of 
Europe,  based  upon  their  lower  standards  of  living,  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  intelligence  and  skill  will  be  neces- 
sary ;  that  from  top  to  bottom  our  industry  is  a  structure  of 
mutually  dependent  and  coordinated  functions  in  which 
artistic  conception,  mechanical  skill,  efficient  superintend- 
ence, and  wise  but  progressive  management,  all  have  their 
essential  part ;  and  that  in  just  so  far  as  your  own  and  simi- 
lar schools  aid  in  fitting  men  according  to  their  various 
capabilities  and  opportunities  the  better  to  perform  those 
various  functions  in  harmony  and  sympathy  with  one 
another,  in  so  far  will  you  bring  about  that  progressive 
development  and  greater  economy  so  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  our  industry  against  the  assaults  of  foreign 
competition.  And  let  me  again  urge  upon  you  the  absolute 
need  of  such  an  adequate  measure  of  protection  as  shall  permit 
the  payment  of  a  scale  of  wages  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  standard  and  manner  of  living  of 
American  workmen,  and  shall  give  enough  return  to  both 
labor  and  capital  to  insure  their  continued  employment  in  the 
industr}^ 
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PEEVISH     AND     IMPRUDENT     PROOFS     OF    EUROPEAN 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Tariff  revision  in  the  United  States  is  being  watched 
with  the  liveliest  interest  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
bright  anticipations  of  great  benefit  to  European  trade  and 
industry  with  which  the  process  opened  last  December  are 
now  giving  away  to  unmistakable  disgust,  anger,  and  dis- 
comfiture. Forty  years  of  fast  steamships  and  cable  com- 
munication have  failed  to  give  our  Transatlantic  competitors 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  in  the  United 
States.  After  all  these  yeai-s  they  are  still  accepting  as 
infallible  oracles  of  American  public  opinion  the  editorial 
notions  of  a  few  newspapers  that  represent  nothing  but  the 
frankly  selfish  interests  of  a  few  importing  houses  and  some 
retail  shopkeepers,  wlio  want  free  trade  because  they  can 
bamboozle  a  steadily  decreasing  proportion  of  tlieir  customers 
into  paying  a  higher  price  for  an  article  alleged  to  be  pro- 
cured from  "  abroad  "  than  for  a  domestic  article  of  equal  or 
superior  quality.  This  particular  species  of  gullibility  is  not 
pecuUar  to  the  United  States.  It  is  the  same  superstition 
that  has  brought  about  well  nigh  the  extinction  of  the  Eng- 
lish silk  manufacture,  and,  according  to  a  memorial  just  pre- 
sented to  Premier  Asquith,  is  threatening  a  similar  doom  to 
the  millinery  and  dressmaking  establishments  of  London. 

Because  some  newspapers  in  this  country,  sustained  by 
and  directed  in  the  interest  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
displace  American  by  foreign  goods,  proclaimed  that  tariff 
revision  meant  quite  another  thing  than  revision  —  reduction 
all  along  the  line,  which  our  lawauakers  had  never  di-eamed 
of  and  political  platforms  have  never  promised  —  a  great 
deal  of  comical  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth  has  been  going 
on,  since  the  new  tariff  bill  was  introduced,  in  the  citadels 
of  European  manufacturing.  And  the  very  funniest  thing 
in  this  whole  demonstration  is  the  hysterical  protest  of  sym- 
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pathy  with  the  "  oppressed  '  and  "  robbed  "  American  con- 
sumers by  benevolent  gentlemen  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  and  Germany,  who  were  preparing  to  mark  up  their 
export  prices  to  those  dear  consumers  by  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  those  anticipated  reductions  of  the  Ameri- 
can customs  duties  over  which  so  many  large  and  capable 
European  mouths  were  watering. 

We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  observe  that  the  most  raucous 
howls  of  wrath  and  indignation  arise  from  these  ancient 
seats  of  the  English  textile  manufacture,  Batley,  Dewsbury 
and  Bradford.  Some  measure  of  allowance  is  fairly  due  to 
the  credulous  individual  who  discovers  that  he  has  been 
buncoed — some  allowance,  at  least,  in  the  cruel  moment  of 
the  discovery.  But  really,  those  amiable  Yorkshire  men 
who  took  at  their  face  value  the  editorial  assurances  of  the 
"New  York  Post"  and  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  and 
were  already  counting  up  the  rich  spoils  of  the  American 
market  the  key  of  which  was  obligingly  to  be  handed  to 
them  by  American  lawmakers  —  those  amiable  Yorkshire 
men  forget  that  dignity  and  restraint  amid  misfortune  that 
were  once  supposed  to  characterize  their  race,  when  they 
shout  in  the  columns  of  the  "Yorkshire  Observer"  against 
the  "flagrant  outrage"  of  the  American  tariff  in  actually 
preferring  the  interests  of  American  manufacturers  and 
operatives  to  those  of  foreigners. 

"  Enormous  graft,"  "  notorious  thievery,"  "  frightful  extor- 
tion "  of  the  "  Yankee  politicians  " —  these  are  other  amenities 
which  the  "Yorkshire  Observer"  quotes,  by  way  of  demon- 
strating' the  beautiful  and  endurino^  significance  of  the  famous 
sentiment  that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water."  After  all  this, 
we  are  of  course  prepared  for  the  further  urbane  declaration 
that  tlie  officers  and  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  are  a  band  of  bold  and  unblushing 
"  Ananiases."  As  proof  of  this,  the  "  Observer  "  exultantly 
quotes  two  unimpeachable  American  witnesses,  a  Mr.  Silber- 
berg,  described  as  a  clothing  manufacturer  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Solus  (?),  a  wool  dealer  of  Boston. 

Inevitably,  there  is  coupled  with  these  characteristic  York- 
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shire  compliments  to  American  industry  the  familiar  declara- 
tion, to  which  Batley  and  Dewsbury  always  heartily  subscribe, 
that  the  American  people  will  never  know  what  it  is  to  wear 
real  woolen  clothes  until  they  shut  up  their  own  "  protected  " 
mills  and  buy  their  apparel  exclusively  from  Europe,  or  to 
be  exact,  exclusively  from  Yorkshire.  Unfortunately,  the 
same  mail  which  brings  this  ancient  Yorkshire  exhortation 
brings  also  some  expert  testimony  from  a  British  possession 
where  the  economic  policy  so  fervently  commended  to  Ameri- 
cans has  actually  been  tried.  Time  was  when  the  Canadian 
government  protected  the  wool  manufacturing  industry,  but 
adequate  protection  was  given  up  some  years  ago  in  favor  of 
so-called  "  Imperial  preference,"  under  which  the  once  pros- 
perous Canadian  woolen  industry  is  suffering  extinguishment. 
Now  the  Canadian  people  have  easy  access  to  the  incompara- 
ble advantage  of  European  and  particularly  British  woolen 
goods.  Has  this  policy  given  the  Canadians  either  cheaper 
or  better  clothing?  A  good  expert  authority,  the  "Canadian 
Textile  Journal,"  declares  in  its  issue  for  May,  1909  : 

When  the  preferential  tariff  was  put  into  force  the  Gov- 
ernment was  actuated  by  the  desire,  no  doubt  sincere  enough, 
to  increase  the  mutual  trade  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  poor  man  cheaper 
clothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poor  man  now  gets  poorer 
clothing  at  a  ]>rice  higher  by  15  to  30  per  cent  than  when  the 
present  tariff  was  promulgated.  Any  one  who  remembers  the 
substantial  fabrics  of  former  days,  wlien  a  suit  from  Cana- 
dian-made cloth  would  last  three  or  four  years,  while  now  the 
cheap  suit  made  of  im[)orted  shoddy  will  wear  out  in  as  many 
months,  must  know  that  the  consvimer  is  not  getting  the 
value  promised.  The  ''  stability "  the  Finance  Minister  is 
achieving  is  the  stability  of  the  shoddy  industry  of  Yorkshire, 
and  not  the  stability  of  either  the  wool  growers  or  the  woolen 
manufacturers  of  his  own  country.  His  motives  have  been 
right,  but  his  methods  wrong. 

That  is  what  "  tariff  revision  "  downward  has  done  for  the 
clothing  of  the  Canadian  people  —  and  the  enrichment  of 
"  the  slioddy  industry  of  Yorkshire."  Of  course,  these  phil- 
anthropic Yorkshire  manufacturers,  who  have  made  such  use  of 
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their  opportunity  in  Canada,  can  see  only  "  graft,"  "  thievery," 
and  "  extortion  "  in  the  protective  tariff  that  bars  them  out 
from  the  far  greater  and  richer  market  of  the  United  States. 
But  in  all  seriousness  we  would  suggest  to  the  "  Yorkshire 
Observer  "  and  its  kind  that  to  rage  openly  and  vociferously 
at  the  American  system  of  protection,  to  denounce  Mr.  Taft, 
Mr.  Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Payne  as  mere  "  Yankee  politicians," 
and  to  stigmatize  American  manufacturers  as  "  Ananiases," 
is  as  conspicuous  a  violation  of  common,  ordinary  prudence 
as  it  is  of  common  civility  and  truthfulness.  When  the  late 
Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  flushed  with  the  passage  of  the  low 
tariff  bill  that  bears  his  name,  went,  in  1894,  to  England  and  at 
an  ill-starred  banquet  given  in  his  honor  received  the  plaudits 
of  grateful  and  exultant  British  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, this  Belshazzar's  feast,  marking  the  apparent  triumph, 
really  presaged  the  utter  defeat  and  repudiation  of  the  tariff 
reform  policy  in  the  next  month's  Congressional  elections, 
which  swept  the  Democratic  party  out  of  existence  in  every 
State  of  the  industrial  North.  Just  as  that  demonstration  of 
the  enthusiastic  favor  of  our  industrial  rivals  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
handiwork  helped  then  to  bring  about  its  downfall,  so  now 
every  indiscreet  and  ill-tempered  utterance  from  Yorkshire 
against  the  American  tariff  system  is  accepted  here  in  America 
as  a  tribute  to  the  strength,  wisdom  and  efficiency  of  protec- 
tive legislation.  Foreign  manufacturers  who  hate  and  fear 
our  economic  policy  will  do  well  to  keep  their  emotions 
strictly  to  themselves.  Americans  are  quite  as  keen  as 
Englishmen  to  follow  the  old  maxim,  sound  in  both  trade 
and  war  —  "  Find  out  what  your  enemy  wants  you  to  do  — 
and  then  don't  do  it!  " 

WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN. 
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In  view  of  the  statement  in  Washington  that  Senator 
Dolliver  of  Iowa  intended  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  Ding- 
ley  duties  on  wool  completely  changing  the  system  as  it  has 
stood  for  many  years,  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  addressed  the  following  argument  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance : 

Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  29, 1909. 
Hon.  Nelson  W.  Aldrich,  Chairman, 

Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate,  Washington, 
B.C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  that  when  the  wool  and 
woolen  schedule  is  reached  by  the  Senate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  tariff  bill,  an  amendment  is  to  be  offered  by  a 
Western  Senator  making  the  rates  of  duty  on  raw  wool 
dependent  on  the  shrinkage  of  the  wool,  as  follows  : 

Shrinkage  :  Duty  : 

Per  Cent.  Cent*. 

65 11 

55 13 

45 16 

35 20 

25 24 

15 27 

5 33 

We  wish  to  submit  our  earnest  remonstrance  against  such 
a  proposed  amendment.  This  amendment  at  once  raises  the 
question  how  the  actual  shrinkage  of  various  lots  of  wool  is 
to  be  determined.  Any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
wool  business  will  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
exactly  what  the  shrinkage  of  any  given  lot  will  be  while  it 
is  in  the  grease,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with 
precision  what  the  actual  shrinkage  has  been  after  the  wool 
has  been  scoured,  for  so  much  depends  upon   the  varying 
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percentages  of  moisture  left  in  wool  by  different  methods  of 
scouring  and  drying. 

If  the  idea  is  to  have  examiners  at  each  port,  would  these 
examiners  have  absolute  authority  to  settle  what  the  shrink- 
ages were  ?  or  would  there  be  an  appeal  from  their  views  ?  If 
the  Government  had  testing  plants,  would  the  importer  have 
to  take  results  of  these  tests  as  final?  Furthermore,  if  the 
Government  intended  to  test  samples,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
take  small  hand  samples  and  from  the  results  of  these  small 
samples  base  the  shrinkage  on  a  large  lot.  If  25  per  cent  of 
a  lot  was  to  be  tested,  it  would  mean  the  establishment  of 
enormous  scouring  plants. 

These  points  are  mentioned  to  show  the  difficulties  that 
would  be  in  the  way  in  the  practical  application  of  the  assess- 
ment of  duties  based  on  the  shrinkages  of  wool.  There 
would  be  endless  disputes  and  troubles,  and  the  way  opened 
for  a  great  injustice  to  all  parties  interested. 

The  following  will  illustrate  the  way  the  proposed  schedule 
would  work : 

Let  us  consider  that  an  importation  has  been  made  of 
100,000  pounds  of  greasy  wool,  and  the  facts  would  be  as 
follows : 

Duty  under  present  law   $11,000 

If  shrinkage  was  45  per  cent,  under  the  schedule  the  duty 

would  be 16,000 

If  shrinkage  was  44  per  cent,  under  the  schedule  the  duty 

would  be 20,000 

In  other  words,  if  the  importer  claimed  that  the  wool 
would  shrink  45  per  cent  and  bought  it  on  that  belief,  and 
the  Government  inspector  assessed  a  duty  on  the  basis  of  44 
per  cent,  it  would  make  a  difference  in  the  duties  paid  of 
$4000  or  25  per  cent  more. 

In  the  same  way,  if  wool  was  brought  in  to  one  port 
instead  of  another,  the  inspector  at  the  different  ports  would 
readily  vary  1  per  cent  in  the  judgment  of  their  shrinkage. 

Let  us  assume  another  case  : 
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Duty  under  present  law $11,000 

If  shrinkage  was  35  per  cent,  under  the  schedule  the  duty 

would  be 20,000 

If  shrinkage  was  34  per  cent,  under  the  schedule  the  duty 

would  be 24,000 

In  this  instance  a  variation  of  1  per  cent  in  shrinkage 
would  make  a  difference  of  $4000  in  the  amount  of  duty- 
levied,  or  20  per  cent  more  on  account  of  the  difference  of 
1  per  cent. 

The  above  statements  show  the  absurdity  and  the  injustice 
that  would  follow  if  the  proposed  schedule  were  made  a  law. 

Even  if  the  proposed  duties  were  just  and  fair  (which  they 
are  not),  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility  to  administer 
such  a  law  in  a  proper  way. 

It  will  be  noted  that  under  the  proposed  schedule,  Table 
A,  the  lowest  duty  which  would  be  assessed  would  be  in  the 
case  of  wool  shrinking  55  per  cent,  where  the  specific  duty- 
would  be  13  cents  or  28.9  cents  on  the  clean  scoured  basis. 
With  wool  shrinking  65  per  cent  (which  are  about  the 
heaviest  wools  imported)  under  the  present  law  the  duty  on 
the  clean  scoured  basis  would  be  31.4  cents,  and  the  lighter 
the  shrinkage,  the  lower  the  duty,  under  the  present  law. 

If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  wools  shrinking  25  per  cent, 
under  the  present  law  the  duty  on  the  clean  pound  would  be 
14.7  cents,  while  under  the  proposed  schedule  it  would  be 
32  cents  per  pound. 

If  we  turn  to  Table  B,  under  the  present  law  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty,  figured  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  is  32.93  per  cent, 
and  the  maximum  63.95  per  cent.  Under  the  proposed 
schedule,  the  lowest  rate  equivalent  to  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  would  be  47.90  per  cent,  and  the  highest  129.53  per 
cent.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  present  law, 
the  greatest  difference,  even  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  is,  in 
round  numbers,  30  per  cent,  while  under  the  proposed 
schedule,  there  would  be  a  difference  of  over  90  per  cent 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  rates  imposed. 

VOL.    XXXIX.,   NO.   II.  20 
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Table  A. 

Table  showing  duties  under  present  law  and  under  proposed  law,  on   the 
Grease  pound  and  on  the  Clean  pound  of  Wool. 


Proposed  8chedui.e. 

Present  Law. 

Shrinkage. 

Yield. 

Duty  on 

Duty  on 

Duty  on 

Duty  on 

Grease  Pound. 

Clean  Pound. 

Clean  Pound. 

Grease  Pound. 

65 

35 

11 

31.43 

31.43 

55 

45 

13 

28.88 

24.44 

50 

50 

16 

32.00 

22.00 

45 

55 

16 

29.09 

20.00 

35 

65 

20 

30.77 

16.92 

25 

75 

24 

32.00 

14.66 

15 

85 

27 

31.76 

12.94 

5 

95 

33 

34.73 

11,58 

Table  B. 

Table  showing  yields,  shrinkages,  foreign  costs,  and   comparison   between 
duties  under  proposed  schedule  and  present  law. 


Kind  of  Wool. 

2 

(S 

CO 

a 

•c 

.a 

March, 

1909, 
Foreign 
[Costs. 

Duty  on 
Grease  Pound. 

Equiv.  Ad  Val.  Rate. 

Proposed 
Rate. 

Present 
Law. 

Proposed 
Rate. 

Present 
Law. 

Cape  .... 
Au8t.  Merino 

Crossbred     . 

So.  Am.  bred 

English  wools 

35 

40 
45 
50 
55 
55 
65 
70 
75 
60 
65 
70 
75 
75 
80 

65 
60 
55 
50 
45 
45 
35 
30 
26 
40 
35 
30 
25 
25 
20 

/).         C. 
84       17.2 
104       21.3 
12         24.3 
14        28.4 
164       S3.4 
12         24.3 

11  22.3 
10         20.3 

9         18.2 

114       23.3 

104       21.3 

94       19.2 

84       17.2 

12  24.3 
104       21.3 

11 
IS 
13 
16 
16 
16 
20 
24 
24 
20 
20 
24 
24 
24 
27 

11 

63.95 

61.03 

63.5 

56.34 

47.90 

65.84 

89.68 

118.22 

131.87 

85.83 

93.89 

125.00 

139.  .is 

98.76 

126.76 

63.95 
51.64 
45.27 
38.73 
32.93 
45.27 
49.32 
54.13 
60.44 
47.21 
51.17 
67.29 
63.95 
45.27 
61.12 

First. 


Second. 


SUMMARY. 


The  proposed  schedule  would  make  the  rate  of 
duty  depend  upon  the  shrinkage  of  wool. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  tell  exactly,  either  before 
or  after  washing,  the  per  cent  of  shrinkage,  and 
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yet,  upon  this  deterraiuation  the  duty  depends, 
and  on  nothing  else. 
Third.  At  the  dividing  lines  of  percentages,  a  change  in 
rate  is  made  so  that  a  variation  of  1  per  cent  in 
shrinkage  may  increase  the  amount  of  duty  by 
25  per  cent. 

Fourth.  In  other  words,  the  importer  will  never  know  till 
the  duty  has  been  actually  assessed,  what  it  will 
be,  and  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the  Custom 
House  expert  may  increase  the  duty  25  per 
cent  more  than  he  has  figured  it  in  his  costs. 
Business  could  not  be  carried  on  under  such 
provisions. 
Fifth.  The  lowest  rate  in  the  proposed  schedule  is  the 
highest  rate  in  the  present  law  as  assessed  on 
greasy  wool. 
Sixth.  When  figured  as  equivalent  ad  valorem  duties  on 
the  foreign  values,  the  lowest  rate  of  the  pro- 
posed schedule  is  51  per  cent  higher,  and  in  one 
instance  148  per  cent  higher  than  the  rate  of  the 
present  law. 

Seventh.  The  proposed  schedule  would  give  ad  valorem 
equivalents  from  the  lowest  rate  of  49.90  per 
cent  to  139.53  per  cent,  while  the  present  law 
runs  from  32.93  per  cent  to  63.95  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  lowest  rate  is  materially  lower 
and  the  highest  rate  less  than  one-half  that  in 
the  proposed  schedule. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WINTHROP   L.   MARVIN, 

Secretary. 
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THE    TARIFF    IN   THE   SENATE. 

THE  INSURGENT  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  PROTECTION  AND  THE 
STRANGE  ALLIANCE  WITH  IT  OF  THE  NEW  CARDED 
WOOLEN   ORGANIZATION. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  the  long 
tariff  discussion  in  the  Senate  over  the  Aldrich  bill  has  dis- 
closed an  opposition  organized  and  led,  not  by  Democrats  but 
by  Republicans.  The  swift  and  formidable  growth  of  cotton 
and  iron  manufacturing  in  the  Southern  States  has  either 
driven  out  of  public  life  or  frightened  into  silence  the  ancient 
politicians  of  that  section  who,  during  the  two  administra- 
tions of  President  Cleveland,  were  the  ablest  and  most 
aggressive  champions  of  free  trade.  From  the  time-honored 
dogma  of  "  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  the  present-day  Demo- 
cratic notion  has  been  transformed  into  "  tariff  for  revenue," 
with  the  word  "  only  "  significantly  omitted.  That  is,  the 
Southern  Democratic  Senators,  constrained  by  the  changing 
interests  and  sentiments  of  their  people,  have  abandoned 
their  opposition  to  protection  as  a  principle  and  have  become 
quasi  or  "  incidental  "  protectionists. 

This  is  a  change  of  front  as  complete  as  that  which  is  now 
going  on  in  England,  and  it  would  have  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  Aldrich  bill  by  the  Senate  after  only  a  brief 
and  perfunctory  debate,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  new  and  particularly  vindictive  opposition, 
in  the  form  of  an  "  insurgent  "  faction  of  from  eiofht  to  eleven 
Republican  Senators  led  by  Mr.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin, 
with  Mr.  Dolliver  of  Iowa  as  his  chief  lieutenant,  or  accom- 
plice. For  some  weeks  the  singular  spectacle  has  been  pre- 
sented at  Washington,  of  Democratic  Senators  sitting  as  idle 
and  silent  spectators  while  the  new  protective  tariff"  legislation 
is  being  violently  assailed  by  a  small  but  loud  and  persistent 
group  of  Republicans  from  a  wedge  of  agricultural  States  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  —  States  for  the  most 
part  where  greenbackism,  populism,  and  free  silverism  have 
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all  in  turn  run  rampant  in  years  past,  States  which  only  with 
constant  and  increasing  difficulty  have  been  held  true  to 
Republican  allegiance. 

A   NEW   SECTIONAL   ALIGNMENT. 

It  is  a  singular  phenomenon  that  just  at  a  time  when  the 
most  progressive  and  prosperous  States  of  the  long-solid 
South  are  unmistakably  verging  towards  the  Republican 
party,  the  party  of  protection,  some  of  the  agricultural  States 
of  the  Middle  West  should  be  slipping  awa3\  To  the  minds 
of  many  observers,  the  "  insurgent "  campaign  in  the  Senate 
portends  a  new  and  wide-reaching  change  of  political  align- 
ment, with  the  older  and  populous  States  of  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country,  the  "  original  thirteen,"  both  North  and 
South,  and  their  immediate  neighbors  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  prairies  united  with  the  newer  States  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  against  the  inland  South- 
ern States  and  the  States  of  the  corn  belt  and  the  wheat  belt, 
where  industries  are  still  relatively  undiversified,  and  where 
manufacturing  has  as  yet  gained  only  a  small  and  precarious 
foothold. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  manifest  cleaving  away  of  a  faction 
of  Western  Republicans  in  the  Senate  on  the  tariff  issue  is  a 
movement  to  be  regretted  on  all  accounts,  though  the  imme- 
diate practical  consequences  are  unimportant.  Protection  is 
so  sound  and  proved  a  policy,  so  splendidly  justified  in  our 
own  National  experience,  and  so  overwhelmingly  sustained 
by  the  opinions  and  the  practice  of  almost  the  entire  present 
world,  that  the  defection  of  these  few  Western  Senators 
seems  to  be  a  deliberate  and  unaccountable  sinning  against 
the  light.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Dolliver  and  even  Mr.  La  Fol- 
lette,  in  their  most  vehement  attacks  upon  the  protective 
duties,  have  insisted  that  they  were  still  protectionists  in  fact, 
although  their  faith  had  undergone  some  chilling  modifica- 
tions, but  such  sophistical  pleas  will  deceive  nobody.  They 
are  on  a  par  with  the  protestations  of  men  like  Senator  Vest 
and  Professor  Wilson  a  dozen  years  ago,  that  they  were  not  free 
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traders  and  that  they  really  sought  to  conserve  and  not  to 
destroy  American  interests. 

The  plain,  hard  fact  is  that  Mr.  La  FoUette,  Mr.  Dolliver, 
and  their  associates  have  been  engaged  for  many  weeks  in  a 
deliberate,  continuous  assault  upon  the  regular  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Senate,  and  upon,  not  two  or  three  schedules, 
but  every  schedule  of  the  new  tariff  as  framed  by  the 
Republicans  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  upheld  by 
five-sixths  of  the  Republican  Senators.  It  may  tickle  the 
vanity  or  satisfy  the  humor  of  a  handful  of  insurgents,  who 
have  deserted  the  camp  with  their  arms  in  their  hands  and 
are  firing  on  the  flag,  to  proclaim  that  they  are  more  loyal  to 
the  standard  they  are  shooting  at  than  are  their  comrades 
who  have  remained  around  it  and  are  defending  it,  but  the 
deserters  in  such  a  case  can  have  no  serious  idea  that  any- 
body will  actually  believe  them. 

THE    "insurgent"    ATTACK   ON   PROTECTION. 

The  La  Follette-Dolliver  raid  is  an  attack  on  the  protective 
policy,  the  whole  protective  system.  It  has  been  applauded 
and  promoted  at  every  step,  in  every  possible  way,  by  interests 
which  are  hostile  to  the  protective  duties,  hostile  to  American 
manufacturing,  and  to  American  prosperity.  Senator  Aldrich 
pointed  unerringly  to  the  real  inspiration  of  much  of  this 
"insurgent"  movement,  when  he  sharply  characterized  the 
long  harangue  of  Senator  Dolliver  against  the  cotton  sched- 
ule as  an  "  importers'  brief."  This  is  exactly  what  it  was, 
and  what  it  was  known  to  be,  by  all  men  who  have  been 
familiar  with  the  course  of  events  throughout  the  past  winter 
and  spring  at  Washington. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  tariff  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  last  November,  the  Washing- 
ton hotels  and  the  Capitol  itself  have  been  pervaded  by 
swarms  of  zealous  and  aggressive  representatives  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  exporting  interests  of  Europe.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  common  remark  among  residents  of  Washington 
that  never  before  have  these  advance  agents  of  trans-Atlantic 
prosperity  been  half  so  bold,  insistent,  and  exultant  over  an 
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anticipated  triumph.  Many  of  these  unofficial  ambassadors 
and  plenipotentiaries  of  foreign  commercial  powers  have  been 
embarrassed,  it  is  true,  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  most  of  them  have  been  handi- 
capped b}'  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  institutions 
of  America,  but  they  have  been  acute  enough  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  interpreters  and  advocates  to  the  manor-born, 
and  practically  every  group  of  enterprising  gentlemen  from 
abroad  has  taken  the  precaution  to  equip  itself  with  at  least 
one  guide,  counsellor,  and  friend  who  is  an  American  citizen. 

SPOKESMEN   FOR    FOREIGN   INTERESTS. 

These  official  interpreters  have  formed  a  large  group  by 
themselves,  a  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  between  the  eager 
and  expectant  European  manufacturers  and  exporters  and 
the  guileless  "  insurgent "  Senators,  who  were  their  willing 
though  inadvertent  champions.  It  was  one  of  these  inter- 
preters —  an  ex-member  of  Congress  —  who  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  "  insurgents "  and  the  Democrats  that  famous 
report  of  the  German  government  in  which  German  manu- 
facturers, under  the  auspices  of  their  chambers  of  commerce, 
were  allowed  to  criticise  and  denounce  the  formal  testimony 
of  American  manufacturers  given  directly,  for  the  most  part 
under  oath,  and  always  subject  to  cross-examination,  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  —  those  German  manu- 
facturers having  the  advantage  of  remaining  snugly  anony- 
mous, and  having  the  added  advantage  of  the  last  word.  In 
all  our  tariff  history  there  has  probably  been  no  proceeding 
more  impertinent,  more  grossly  unfair  to  American  interests, 
than  this.  And  yet,  thanks  to  the  plausible  encouragement 
of  these  "  interpreters,"  Senator  La  Follette  and  his  "  insur- 
gent "  comrades  consumed  hours  of  the  time  of  the  Senate 
and  filled  reams  of  the  Record  in  denunciation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  not  admitting  those  anonymous  German 
assertions,  written  three  thousand  miles  away,  on  an  equality 
with  the  direct,  responsible,  personal  evidence  of  American 
manufacturers.  This  ardent  insistence  of  Mr.  La  Follette 
and  his  faction  on  preferring  the  foreigner  to  the  American, 
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ought  to  have  been  enough  in  itself  utterly  to  discredit  the 
"  insurgent  "  group  in  the  eyes  of  Congress  and  the  country. 

Here  is  proof  positive,  if  any  such  proof  were  needed,  that 
Senator  La  Follette  and  Senator  DoUiver  and  the  few  who 
acted  with  them  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the  American 
system  of  protection  and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  A  con- 
sciousness of  guilt  seemed  especially  to  trouble  Senator  Dol- 
liver.  On  several  occasions  he  protested  that  the  counsellors 
whose  help  he  sought  in  framing  his  attacks  upon  the  cotton 
and  wool  schedules  were  good  American  citizens,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  not  at  fault.  But  the  vital  question  which 
Senator  Dolliver  did  not  stop  to  consider  was,  "  What  and 
whom  did  those  persons  represent  ? "  Though  European 
manufacturers  and  merchants  show  a  natural  and,  indeed*,  an 
increasing  preference  for  their  own  countrymen  as  their 
agents,  brokers,  and  attorneys  in  America,  they  occasionally 
employ  in  these  capacities  men  who  are  technically,  at  least, 
American  citizens,  and  if  they  have  any  American  citizens  in 
their  service  who  are  presentable  persons,  familiar  with  the 
language,  and  unquestionably  devoted  to  their  cause,  these 
are  the  men  who  are  put  forward  to  plead  their  case  as  inter- 
preters in  Washington.  Thus,  when  Senators  Dolliver  and 
La  Follette  indignantly  proclaimed  that  they  were  not  con- 
sorting with  foreigners,  but  that  the  men  who  coached  and 
prompted  them  were  American  citizens,  the  two  Senators 
were  strictly  correct  —  and  yet  a  very  disconcerting  titter 
ran  around  the  Senate  galleries  and  echoed  through  the  hotel 
corridors  of  Washington. 

Of  course,  the  real  facts,  so  thoroughly  understood  by 
hundreds  of  observers  in  the  Capitol,  were  not  unfamiliar 
to  Chairman  Aldrich  and  his  associates  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  and  when  Mr.  Aldrich  so  precisely  described  as  an 
"importers'  brief"  the  Dolliver  assault  on  the  cotton 
schedule,  he  knew  and  hundreds  of  others  in  Washington 
knew,  that  though  the  accusation  might  be  resented  it  was 
absolutely  true  and  unanswerable.  No  more  conspicuous 
magnanimity  is  often  displayed  in  public  life  than  the  for- 
bearance of  Chairman  Aldrich  in  not  pressing  this  accusation 
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day  after  day  against  an  old-time  party  comrade,  though  Mr. 
Aldrich  knew  that  the  fresh  criticisms  of  the  tariff  schedules 
which  Mr.  Dolliver  produced  every  morning  were  the  result 
of  conferences  overnight  with  the  interpreters  of  the  desires 
and  interests  of  importers  of  New  York  representing  manu- 
facturers of  Europe. 

HOW   THE    "  INSURGENTS "    WERE   MISLED. 

These  Western  "insurgent"  Senators  are  sometimes  fond 
of  boasting  that  they  are  Americans  of  the  Americans,  but  on 
this  vital  issue  of  the  industries  of  their  country  against  the 
industries  of  foreign  countries  they  proved  false  to  their 
party  faith,  to  their  own  previous  records,  and  to  the  security 
and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  The  amendments  to  Schedule 
K  which  Senator  La  Follette  introduced  and  Senator  Dolliver 
supported  could  not  well  have  been  more  savagely  hostile  to 
American  industry,  if  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  ends  of  European  manufacturing  by  the  hands  of  the 
European  manufacturers  themselves.  These  amendments 
cut  the  protective  duties  covering  woolen  manufactures  far 
more  deeply  than  Mr.  Mills  or  Mr.  Vest  or  Mr.  Wilson  had 
ever  proposed.  The  La  Follette  rates,  if  adopted,  would 
have  destroyed  wool  manufacturing  in  America,  and  while 
dealing  a  fearful  blow  to  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  for  which  Mr.  La  Follette  seems  to  have  an  irrepres- 
sible hatred,  would  have  brought  utter  ruin  to  the  wool 
growers  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

For  Mr.  La  Follette  seems  to  have  been  deliberately  mis- 
led by  the  "  interpreters "  whom  he  consulted.  Intending 
to  strike  down  protection  to  the  odious  Eastern  manufacturers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  the  wool  protection  of  the 
Western  farmers  unimpaired,  Mr.  La  Follette  inadvertently 
reduced  by  almost  one-half  the  actual  protection  upon  wools 
of  the  first-class.  And  Mr.  Dolliver  and  other  "  insurgent  " 
Republicans  of  the  Middle  West  voted  for  the  blundering  La 
Follette  amendments.  Chairman  Aldrich  very  sharply 
called  them  to  account  for  this,  and  admonished  them  that 
they  would  have  to    reckon  with  their  farmer  constituents. 
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"How  are  thej  going  to  explain  their  votes,"  he  asked,  "  in 
reducing  the  protection  which  is  afforded  to  the  wool  growers 
of  the  United  States  from  40  to  50  per  cent  by  their  action  in 
this  matter  ?  " 

How,  indeed  !  These  "  insurgents "  in  their  blind  rage 
against  Eastern  manufacturers  would  have  struck  and  wounded 
the  farmers  and  stockmen  of  the  West — and  now  the  "  insur- 
gents "  must  make  their  peace  as  best  they  may.  This  epi- 
sode is  a  vivid  example  of  the  reckless  methods  of  the 
"  insurgent  "  Senators,  of  their  lack  of  solid  information  and 
of  any  sobering  sense  of  responsibility. 

A   STRANGE   ALLIANCE. 

Yet  it  is  with  this  group  of  malcontents  —  foes  of  the 
protective  system,  foes  of  American  manufacturing,  mutineers 
against  the  Republican  organization  and  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress  —  that  the  newly-formed  Carded  Woolen 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  allied  itself  through  the 
published  correspondence  and  formal  acts  of  its  chief  ojffi- 
cers.  We  have  no  intention  to  discuss  now  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  case  which  this  new  association  has  sought 
to  present  in  Washington.  For  more  than  forty  years  the 
views  of  our  entire  industry  of  manufacturing  have  been 
regularly  and  faithfully  set  forth  to  Congress  through  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and  the  leading 
public  men  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  statements 
of  this  Association  as  honestly  representative  and  conclusive. 
All  through  these  years,  as  now,  this  Association  has  num- 
bered among  its  membership  many  of  the  principal  manufac- 
turers in  the  carded  woolen  branch  of  our  industry. 

But  the  National  Association  has  no  quarrel  with  the 
gentlemen  who  have  seen  fit  to  go  their  own  separate  way, 
because  they  have  chosen  that  way  instead  of  the  older, 
better,  and,  we  believe,  far  more  effective  way,  of  general 
cooperation.  What  we  do  regret  is  that  the  separatists  have 
followed  the  unaccountable  course  of  selecting  as  their  cham- 
pions public  men  like  Mr.  La  Follette  and  Mr.  DoUiver,  who 
are,  and  long  have  been,  in  a  state  of  open  revolt  against 
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the  Republican  organization  of  the  Senate,  and  against  the 
whole  protective  tariff  system.  These  men  have  attacked, 
not  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  only,  but  every  schedule  of 
the  bill  reported  by  the  Republican  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Finance.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  Mr. 
La  Follette  and  Mr.  Dolliver  care  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
carded  woolen  manufacture  per  se,  as  contrasted  with  the 
worsted  branch  of  the  industry.  This  was  conclusively 
proved  by  the  radical  and  destructive  amendments  which  they 
presented  and  pressed  —  amendments  very  much  more  radical 
and  destructive  than  were  ever  submitted  by  the  old-fash- 
ioned Democratic  free  traders  in  the  Mills  and  Wilson  bills. 
These  amendments  would  have  blasted  the  carded  woolen 
manufacture  and  the  worsted  manufacture  in  America,  with 
cool  and  delightful  impartiality.  The  one  obvious  reason 
why  Messrs.  La  Follette  and  Dolliver  made  such  eager  use  of 
the  letters  and  other  arguments  given  to  them  by  the  officers 
of  the  new  carded  woolen  organization  was  because  these 
statements  served  the  "  insurgent "  purpose,  as  ammunition 
for  a  general  fusillade  against  the  Aldrich  bill  and  the  protec- 
tive system.  This  was  a  tactical  blunder  on  the  part  of  these 
carded  woolen  champions  —  a  serious  and  perhaps  an  irre- 
treivable  one. 

RELYING    ON    THE    ENEMY. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
carded  woolen  branch  of  our  industry  is  just  as  important  to 
tlie  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  as  the 
worsted  branch.  This  Association  represents  both  branches, 
and  is  devoted  alike  to  the  interests  of  both  branches,  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere.  We  do  not  question  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  right  of  those  who  disagree  with  us  to 
present  their  views  before  the  National  lawmakers,  although 
we  do  regret  that  these  views  were  not  pressed  at  an  earlier 
date  upon  the  attention  of  this  Association,  to  the  end  that 
even  the  appearance  of  a  contest  or  controversy  within  our 
industry  might  have  been  avoided.  But  we  regret  even  more 
profoundly  that  the  officials  of  the  new  carded  woolen  organi- 
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zation  have  committed  their  cause  to  a  little  group  of  public 
men  who  are  seeking,  with  the  solid  help  of  the  Democrats, 
to  break  down  Republican  control  of  the  Senate,  and  to 
cripple  and  destroy  the  American  system  of  protection.  This 
is  bad  judgment,  and  hopeless  generalship,  for  it  involves 
dependence  on  and  virtual  alliance  with  the  common  enemy. 
The  fatuousness  of  such  a  course  was  evident  in  every 
test  of  strength  throughout  the  entire  Senatorial  debate  on 
the  woolen  schedule.  In  not  one  single  instance  did  Messrs. 
La  Follette  and  Dolliver  succeed  in  holding  their  own  petty 
force  together  —  to  say  notliing  of  making  any  break  in  the 
"  Macedonian  phalanx  "  of  loyal  protectionists.  Nobody  was 
convinced  by  the  pleas  of  the  "  insurgent "  spokesmen. 
They  were  overwhelmingly  answered  by  the  good-tempered, 
informed,  and  illuminating  speeches  of  Senators  Aldrich, 
Warren,  Smoot,  Carter,  and  McCumber,  in  defence  of  the 
wool  and  woolen  industry.  And  a  fit  climax  came  in  the 
decisive  vote  of  eight  ayes  to  fifty-nine  nays  by  which 
the  Senate  rejected  the  Cummins  amendment  recommitting 
the  schedule,  and  sustained  tlie  Committee  on  Finance  —  the 
most  significant  victory  scored  by  the  committee  on  any 
schedule  in  the  whole  long  course  of  the  Senate's  considera- 
tion of  the  tariff  bill.  This  ought  to  be  fruitful  of  sober 
suggestion  to  those  gentlemen  professing  to  speak  for  the 
carded  woolen  interest  and  actually  speaking  for  only  a  small 
fragment  of  it,  who,  cutting  aloof  from  the  industry  as  a 
whole  and  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
have  been  making  an  ill-starred  campaign  of  their  own  in 
Washington. 
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VEGETABLE   FIBRE   IN   WOOL. 

IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  A  LONDON   SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  OF  WOOL  GROWERS,  LONDON  SELLING 
BROKERS,  COLONIAL  WOOL  MERCHANTS,  BRAD- 
FORD  TOP   MAKERS,   GERMAN   AND 
FRENCH  REPRESENTATIVES  AND 
WOOL  BUYERS. 

The  committee  appointed  to  deal  witli  the  question  of 
vegetable  fibre  in  wool  met  on  March  25,  1909,  at  INIessrs. 
Dalgety  &  Co.'s  offices  in  London  to  receive  final  reports 
from  su])-committees  and  to  draw  up  the  recommendations 
which  are  to  be  issued  to  colonial  growei-s  and  wool  handlers 
throughout  the  industry.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
the  committee,  representing  every  section  of  the  industry, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Reginald  B.  Jacomb. 

Discussion  took  place  on  the  various  reports  and  on  the 
results  of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  the  sub- 
committees. Each  recommendation  was  thoroughly  discussed 
and  revised  prior  to  its  adoption. 

The  statement  and  recommendations  here  following  were 
unanimously  adopted : 


VEGETABLE    FIBRE    IN    WOOL. 

1.  In  late  yeai's  manufacturers  and  merchants  have  been 
greatly  troubled  with  the  increasing  quantity  of  vegetable 
matter  appearing  in  worsted  and  woolen  goods  after  they  had 
been  dyed.  LTnder  the  impression  that  defective  sorting  of 
the  wool  was  the  cause,  they  have  blamed  the  wool  merchant 
and  the  topmaker  for  not  taking  sufficient  care.  These  latter 
people  claim  that  quite  as  much  and  possibly  more  care  than 
formerly  is  being  taken.  Investigation  has  proved  that  loose 
fibres  of  jute  from  bagging  or  string  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  When  these  are  single  or  separated,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  keenest  eyes  to  detect  them,  and  even  minute  pieces 
of  canvas  or  small  pieces  of  ravelled  twine  used  in  sewing  the 
bags  might  get  overlooked  owing  to  the  color  of  these  being 
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very  similar  to  that  of  the  greasy  wool.  It  has  also  been 
found  where  inferior  bags  have  been  used,  and  the  bale  has 
been  carefully  stripped  of  its  wrapper,  that  the  exterior  of 
the  wool  is  covered  with  myriads  of  loose  fibres  of  jute. 

2.  The  vegetable  matter  here  alluded  to  must  be  under- 
stood to  be  altogether  distinct  from  burrs.  These  are  quite 
different  in  appearance  and  have  to  be  treated  by  machinery, 
which  process  has  been  improved  of  recent  years,  but  the 
straight  fibres  of  which  we  speak  can  only  be  taken  out  after 
the  piece  has  been  dyed,  involving  tedious  and  careful  labor 
by  hand.  It  must  never  be  imagined  for  one  moment  that 
the  agitation  about  vegetable  matter  in  wool  has  anything  to 
do  with  trying  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  sorting.  Actual  figures 
show  that  as  much  or  more  is  now  spent  upon  sorting  wool  as 
ever  before,  while  the  cost  of  burling,  or  taking  the  white 
fibres  out  of  the  finished  pieces,  is  ten  times  what  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  Not  only  is  it  costly  to  take  these  undyed 
fibres  out  of  the  cloth,  but  when  they  are  taken  out  they 
naturall}'^  leave  defects  in  the  cloth. 

3.  That  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  packing  canvas  or  wool  packs  during  recent  years  seems 
to  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  but  this  lowering  of  quality  has 
been  so  gradual  tnat  it  has  not  been  noticed  from  year  to 
year.  It  is  only  when  comparing  the  bagging  with  that  in 
use,  say  ten  years  ago,  that  the  difference  is  seen.  Moreover, 
it  is  noticed  that  the  weaving  is  more  open  than  formerly, 
and  the  yarn  is  less  tightly  twisted.  Both  these  features 
cause  the  bagging  to  "  fray  "  more  easily  and  thus  liberate 
loose  fibres  of  jute.  This  is  especially  noticeable  wherever  a 
cut  is  made  in  the  bagging  such  as  is  done  when  wool  is 
exhibited  for  sale. 

4.  Amongst  the  remedies  for  this  evil  which  have  been 
suggested  to  the  committee  and  carefully  considered  by  them 
are: 

The  use  of  a  superior  quality  of  canvas  and  sewing  string  ; 
of  wool-lined  bags  ;  of  cotton  and  paper  linings  ;  of  dyed  bags 
and  dyed  string ;    of  wool  sewing  string ;  of   singeing  the 
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canvas  bag  ;  of  using  sized  or  glazed  bagging ;  of  using  metal 
fasteners  to  close  the  lid  of  the  bag ;  of  cross-dyeing  the 
finished  cloth,  etc. 

5.  Quite  apart  from  any  of  these  remedies  there  are  ways 
by  which  those  who  handle  wool  before  it  reaches  its  ultimate 
destination  could  do  something  to  mitigate  the  evils.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  if  every  bag  was  carefulty  turned 
inside  out  and  shaken  to  remove  casual  pieces  of  bagging  and 
string  sometimes  carelessly  left  in  by  the  maker.  The  bag 
should  then  be  turned  back  again.  The  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  shearing,  classing,  and  packing  sheds,  and  in 
the  sale  warehouses  that  no  foreign  fibres,  straw,  grass,  hemp, 
etc.,  should  come  into  contact  with  the  wool. 

6.  With  regard  to  a  superior  quality  of  jute  cloth,  much 
could  be  done  by  using  tighter  spun  yarn  to  weave  into  the 
bagging,  and  also  by  producing  a  closer  woven  cloth.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  both  these  features  would  tend  towards 
less  fraying  where  the  bag  is  cut,  and  that  there  would  be 
less  loose  fibre  on  the  wool  as  the  result  of  the  friction 
between  wool  and  bag.  A  lighter  cloth  so  made  would  no 
doubt  stand  the  same  strain  of  handling,  and  the  cost  of  the 
bag  need  not  be  much  more,  as  the  saving  of  weight  would 
influence  the  price.  The  same  will  apply  to  the  string  used 
for  sewing  purposes,  which,  like  the  tares,  should  be  undyed, 
as  the  color  (red  or  blue)  often  proves  fugitive  and  stains 
clean  wool. 

7.,  Cheap  cotton  lining  to  bags  has  also  been  suggested 
and  already  adopted  by  some  growers.  There  are  dangers 
connected  with  this.  When  it  becomes  stained  with  grease 
it  is  of  the  color  of  wool  and  should  any  small  portion  get 
overlooked  it  might  work  great  harm.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  wool  or  cotton  lined  bags,  it  becomes  possible  to  use 
a  cheap  outside  bag.  The  Committee,  however,  after  careful 
consideration,  which  has  been  confirmed  by  many  outside 
opinions  and  protests,  are  compelled  to  deprecate  the  use  of 
calico  linings. 

8.     On  the  other  hand,  exhaustive  experiments  have  been 
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made  with  paper-lined  bags.  Tn  the  case  of  ordinary  thin 
paper,  which  has  been  but  loosely  attached  with  glue,  the 
experiments  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Specially  prepared 
packs  of  a  closely  woven  texture  have,  however,  been  pro- 
duced with  a  thick  corrugated  paper  lining,  and  the  reports 
have  been  so  unanimously  favorable  from  buyers  that  the 
Committee  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  these  a  high 
recommendation. 

9.  Singeing  the  cloth  to  remove  all  loose  or  superfluous 
fibres  seems  to  have  advantages. 

10.  Sizing  the  cloth  leaves  the  impression  that  it  is  an 
expedient  which  has  more  appearance  than  merit  about  it. 
In  the  rough  usage  of  transit,  etc.,  the  glaze  is  apt  to  be 
rubbed  off  or  dissolved.  Sizing  alone  is  an  altogether 
insufficient  remedy,  and  the  Committee  considers  the 
suggestion  inadequate. 

11.  Metal  fasteners  for  closing  the  mouth  of  the  bag  have 
been  suggested.  While  this  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
it  does  not  get  over  the  difficulty  at  issue,  and  does  not 
materially  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  question,  besides 
introducing  an  element  of  danger  in  the  handling.  More- 
over, they  render  the  bale  more  easily  liable  to  pilfering 
during  transit. 

12.  Dyed  bags  and  dyed  string  have  on  the  surface  some- 
thing to  recommend  them  if  all  goods  made  from  wool  had 
eventually  to  be  dyed  black  or  dark  colors,  but  as  some  of 
the  fault  arises  from  the  rubbing  of  the  wool  in  the  bagging, 
and  as  these,  being  single  fibres,  could  not  be  picked  off,  it 
follows  that  dyed  fibres  going  forward  into  light-colored 
goods  would  be  a  much  greater  danger  than  light  hairs  in 
dark  goods,  and  the  Committee  considers  the  suggestion  quite 
impracticable.  Colored  stripes  on  the  bales  are  also  con- 
sidered objectionable. 

13.  It  is,  of  course,  well  known  that  vegetable  fibres  will 
not  dye  with  wool,  and  the  question  of  cross-dyeing,  i.e.^ 
once  for  vegetable  and  once  for  animal  fibres,  is  also  impracti- 
cable. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  desires  to  record  its  extreme 
gratification  with  the  manner  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Colonial  growers  have  already  interested  themselves  in  this 
question ;  the  response  in  the  way  of  improved  tares  which 
have  come  on  to  the  market  during  the  present  season  has 
been  as  surprising  as  it  has  been  gratifying. 

Many  tares,  including  cotton-lined,  paper-lined,  singed  bags, 
and  tares  of  improved  quality,  have  come  under  the  notice  of 
buj^ers,  and  already  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  packing  of  many  of  the  best  clips.  The  interest  of 
buyers  has  also  been  stimulated,  and  it  will  be  advantageous 
to  sellers  who  use  approved  tares  to  have  the  fact  stated  in 
the  catalogues. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advantages  of  packing  the  wool  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  accrue  to  the  grower,  as  a  clip  which  has 
the  confidence  of  users  always  has  a  preference  over  one  not 
so  well  favored.  There  may  be  a  minute  extra  cost  of  pack- 
ing, according  to  the  desires  of  the  users,  but  it  appears  to  be 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantages  of  good  will, 
and  further  it  is  most  improbable  that  any  one  who  takes  a 
pride  in  his  clip  will  send  it  to  market  in  anything  but  the 
most  merchantable  form.  Indeed,  it  could  scarcely  be 
imagined  that  any  trade  would  send  forward  to  market  its 
commodities  in  any  but  the  most  attractive  form  to  the 
buyer.  Doubtless  many  buyers  of  good  wools  would  not 
object  to  share  in  the  extra  cost  if  some  equitable  way  could 
be  found  for  this,  but  so  far  no  feasible  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested. Many  manufacturers  continue  to  give  additional 
testimony  to  the  enormous  extra  expense  entailed  by  the 
presence  of  tliis  vegetable  fibre,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  methods  and  division  of  the  small 
extra  cost,  the  grower  may  be  absolutely  certain  that  in  the 
ultimate  reckoning  this  extra  cost  of  treatment  is  always  a 
tax  on  the  value  of  the  raw  wool,  which  falls  ultimately  on 
the  grower. 

The  Committee  desires  to  ura^e  that  all  srrowers  will  con- 
tinue  to  assist  in  the  efforts   to  obtain  so  very  desirable  an 
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end.  They  would,  however,  emphasize  once  and  for  all  the 
fact  that  cotton  linings  constitute  an  equally  serious  element 
of  danger ;  in  fact,  the  cotton  threads  are  liable  to  fray  and 
are  even  more  difficult  to  eliminate  than  pieces  of  jute  string. 

The  question  of  wool  linings  for  packs  has  met  with  an 
unexpected  check  owing  to  the  fact  tliat  25  per  cent  duty 
will  have  to  be  paid  in  Australasia.  This  means  a  cost  of 
about  Is.  7d.  each  landed,  but  of  course  the  cheapest  packs 
may  then  be  used  as  outer  coverings.  It  is  hoped,  however^ 
that  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  may  see  its  way 
to  cancel  this  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  with  that 
object  in  view.  Meanwhile,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
the  wool  lining  furnishes  a  real  remedy  provided  that  the 
growers  can  find  an  easy  and  convenient  method  of  manipu- 
lating these  linings  in  the  process  of  packing. 

The  various  efforts  made  with  paper-lined  packs  as  pre- 
viously stated  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
essential  features  are  that  the  canvas  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  and  not  too  thin  ;  that  the  paper  should  be  of  the 
thick  and  corrugated  type,  which  does  not  fracture ;  and  that 
the  paper  be  thoroughly  attached  to  the  pack.  Packs  of  this 
character,  which  have  already  been  under  the  notice  of  the 
Committee,  are  such  as  can  be  thoroughly  recommended,  and 
the  extra  cost  of  such  a  paper  lining  is  estimated  not  to 
exceed  9d.  per  bale. 

COMMITTEE. 

Chairman,  J.  E.  Fawcett,  Esq.,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of  Brad- 
ford ;  Vice- Chairman,  W.  Murray,  Esq.  ;  Convener,  Harry 
Dawson,  Esq.  Woolgroivers :  Mr.  H.  F.  de  Little  (of  Caramut, 
Victoria),  53,  Kensington  Palace  Mansions,  W.  ;  Mr.  Acton 
Adams  (of  Canterbury,  New  Zealand),  74,  Park  Mansions, 
Knightsbridge,  W.  ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Little  (of  Coreena,  Queens- 
land), Scottish  Australian  Inv.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winchester  House, 
60,  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C.,  and  Sydney,  N.S.W.  London  Selling 
Brokers :  Mr.  Reginald  B.  Jacomb,  Jacomb,  Son  &  Co.,  61, 
Moorgate  Street ;  Mr.  S.  F.  llommel,  H.  Schwartze  &  Co.,  3, 
Moorgate  Street  Buildings.  Colonial  Wool  3Ierc'hanfs'  Asso- 
ciation :  Mr.  J.  G.  Suhr,  Malcomess,  Suhr  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Moor- 
gate   Station   Buildings,  E.G. ;  Mr.  W.  Murray,  Sanderson, 
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Murray  &  Co.,  2,  Gresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street, 
E.C.;  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  R.  T.  Turnbull  &  Co.,  4,  Lloyds 
Avenue,  E.C. ;  Mr.  Harry  Dawson,  H.  Dawson  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, Bradford,  and  Sydney.  Bradford  Topmakers,  Spiniiers^ 
etc.  :  Mr.  Albert  Illingworth,  D.  Illingworth  &  Sons,  Whet- 
ley  Mills,  Bradford,  President  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitehead,  W.  &  J.  Whitehead,  New 
Lane  Mills,  Bradford ;  Mr.  H.  Ayrton,  Ayrton  &  Co., 
Shearbridge  Road,  Bradford  ;  Mr.  T.  VVhiteley,  Thos.  White- 
ley  &  Co.,  Stone  Hall  Shed,  Eccleshill ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Byles, 
Editor  Yorkshire  Observer.,  Bradford.  German  Representa- 
tives :  Herr  Simon,  J,  G.  Schmidt,  Jun.,  Sohne,  Altenburg  ; 
Herr  Direktor  H.  Schoen,  Kammgarnspinnerei,  Kaiserslau- 
tern ;  Herr  Direktor  Luis  Voget,  Kammgarnspinnerei, 
Leipzig ;  Herr  J.  Schlumberger,  Kammgarnspinnerei,  Mal- 
nierspach  ;  Herr  H.  Arlenspach,  Laederich  &  Co.,  Mulhouse, 
Elsass ;  Herr  Hans  Reiss,  Kammgarnspinnerei,  Augsburg ; 
Herr  Mehl,  Kammgarnspinnerei  Stoehr  &  Co.,  Leipzig  — 
Plagwitz.  French  Representatives  :  Mons.  E.  Duclos,  Masurel 
Fils,  Roubaix ;  Mons.  Malard,  Wenz  &  Co.,  Reims ;  Mr. 
Albert  Illingworth,  Syndicat  des  Peigneurs,  Roubaix.  Wool 
Buyers''  Association :  Mr.  Paul  V.  Fleischl  (Hobbs,  Taft  & 
Co.,  Boston),  3,  Moorgate  Street  Buildings,  E.C;  Mr.  W. 
P.  Raynor  (Yorkshire),  Thomas  Hirst  &  Co.,  London,  Brad- 
ford, Huddersfield ;  Mr.  Newman  (West  of  England), 
Newman  &  Co.,  Nailsworth,  Glos. 
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©bituartt. 

DAVID    L.    EINSTEIN    (with  2>0rtTait). 

The  wool  and  woolen  industry  of  America  and  the  cause  of  the 
protective  tariff  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the  sudden  death 
in  London  on  May  8,  1909,  of  David  L.  Einstein  of  New  York, 
President  of  the  Raritan  Woolen  Mills  and  the  Somerset  Manu- 
facturing Company,  both  of  which  companies  are  members  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Einstein  was  a  sterling  American  man  of  business  who  had 
won  conspicuous  success  and  was  widely  known  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  20,  1839, 
but  came  to  New  York  with  his  parents  while  still  a  boy.  His 
father  was  in  the  banking  business,  and  David,  who  was  the  eldest 
of  a  family  of  six  boys  and  five  girls,  entered  the  employ  of  his 
father  after  acquiring  a  good  education  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Under  the  able  tutelage  of  his  father,  the 
young  man  soon  developed  an  executive  ability  that  was  won- 
derful in  one  of  his  years,  and  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age  his  father  sent  him  to  London  to  take  full  charge  of  his 
foreign  business. 

In  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War  the  elder 
Mr.  Einstein,  a  far-seeing  and  versatile  man  of  affairs,  appreci- 
ating the  growing  demand  for  domestic  medium-priced  goods, 
decided  to  enter  the  field  of  manufacture.  In  18G9  the  Messrs. 
Einstein,  father  and  son,  organized  the  Raritan  Woolen  Mills 
and  some  ten  or  twelve  years  later  the  Somerset  Manufacturing 
Company  was  founded.  Mr.  David  L.  Einstein  was  president  of 
both  concerns  from  the  time  of  their  establishment  up  to  the  date 
of  his  death,  and  much  of  the  success  which  they  have  attained 
in  their  special  line  of  manufacture  is  attributable  to  the  careful 
and  conservative  policy  initiated  by  the  young  man  who  assisted 
in  their  formation  and  directed  their  operation. 

Mr.  Einstein  was  known  to  all  who  had  dealings  with  him  as  a 
man  of  very  positive  character,  of  remarkable  foresight  and  accu- 
rate judgment,  of  few  words,  but  these  direct  and  forcible  and 
withal  a  man  whose  yea  and  nay  could  be  implicitly  relied  on. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  art  and  his  col- 
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lections  of  paintings,  tapestries  and  old  brocades  and  laces  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  and  admirable  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Einstein  was  a  very  liberal  giver  in  the  cause  of  charity 
and  his  name  was  on  the  list  of  patrons  of  almost  every  important 
charitable  institution  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  these  general 
benefactions  he  personally  assisted  a  great  many  poor  and  unfortu- 
nate people  who  were  known  to  be  worthy  of  such  help.  He  also 
contributed  generously  to  many  institutions  and  societies  for  the 
advancement  of  art,  science,  and  education. 

A  firm  and  well  informed  champion  of  the  American  system  of 
protection,  and  quick  to  recognize  the  right  path  of  progress 
of  this  industry,  Mr.  Einstein  was  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
serving  as  Vice-president  of  this  Association  from  1879  to  1888 
inclusive,  and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  from  1889 
to  1903  inclusive.  He  will  be  keenly  missed  by  a  great  host  of 
business  and  personal  friends  and  associates. 

HENRY  G.  KITTREDGE  (with  portrait). 

Henry  G.  Kittredge,  to  whose  work  as  a  writer  and  lecturer 
the  textile  interests  of  this  country  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude, 
ended  his  career  at  his  home  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  5,  having 
been  seized  by  a  sudden  and  fatal  illness  soon  after  his  return 
from  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association. 

Mr.  Kittredge  was  a  New  Englander  by  birth,  a  native  of 
Claremont,  N.H.,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  B.  and  Caroline  B. 
Kittredge.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  in  his  youth  entered  first  the  dry  goods  business  and  then 
the  industry  of  wool  manufacturing.  He  succeeded  so  well  that 
at  twenty-one  he  became  the  superintendent  of  a  fancy  cassi- 
mere  mill  near  Worcester,  and  later  became  the  owner  of  this 
mill  and  of  another  establishment  near  Fitchburg.  Subse- 
quently Mr.  Kittredge  resided  for  several  years  on  a  cotton 
plantation  in  Texas,  where  he  made  a  careful,  scientific  study  of 
the  fiber,  with  especial  reference  to  its  adaptability  to  manufac- 
turing. 

It  was  thus  with  an  unusual  equipment  that  Mr.  Kittredge 
began  in  Massachusetts  the  editorial  work  in  connection  with 
economics  and  the  textile  industry  in  which   he  achieved  such 
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wide  distinction.  He  made  his  home  in  Reading,  Mass.,  and 
served  first  as  the  editor  of  the  "  American  Journal  of  Fabrics," 
and  later  of  the  "  Boston  Journal  of  Commerce,"  the  "  Textile 
World,"  and  the  "  Manufacturers'  Gazette."  Then  he  established 
the  "  Textile  American "  in  Boston,  and  was  called  from  this 
work  in  1907  to  become  the  editor-in-chief  of  "  Cotton,"  published 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  devoted  especially  to  the  interests  of  the 
great  cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  Southern  States. 

As  a  student  Mr.  Kittredge  manifested  extraordinary  industry. 
He  accumulated  what  is  probably  the  most  complete  private 
library  in  the  United  States  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  grow- 
ing and  the  manufacture  of  wool  and  to  textile  subjects  generally. 
He  made  himself  the  master  of  his  theme,  and  was  called  upon 
to  speak  and  lecture  widely  over  the  United  States.  In  1893  he 
was  the  treasurer  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  prepare  the  exhibit  of 
American  wool  manufacturing  for  the  Chicago  Exposition,  and 
later,  in  1900,  he  organized  the  United  States  textile  exhibit  at 
the  Paris  Exposition,  which  secured  an  enviable  proportion  of 
grand  prizes  and  gold  medals  for  American  manufacturers. 
In  1895  Governor  Greenhalge  of  Massachusetts  appointed  Mr. 
Kittredge  a  member  of  the  commission  to  represent  the  Com- 
monwealth at  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 

Throughout  his  editorial  service  Mr.  Kittredge  wrote  volumi- 
nously on  all  of  the  various  phases  of  the  textile  industry.  He 
was  a  corresponding  member  of  La  Sociedad  de  Formento  Fabril 
of  Santiago,  Chile,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  of 
the  Sir  William  H.  Perkin  Jubilee  in  1896,  to  commemorate  the 
discovery  of  mauve  and  the  beginning  of  the  modern  progress 
in  the  manufacture  of  synthetic  dyes,  etc.,  and  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  New  York  banquet  on  that  occasion.  He  was 
the  textile  technologist  for  the  Century  Dictionary  and  Cyclope- 
dia, and  for  a  paper  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  in  1905  on  "  The 
Economic  Extension  of  Cotton  Cultivation  in  the  South "  he 
received  a  medal  and  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Kittredge  achieve  a  great  deal  through  his 
own  personal  efforts  in  his  bus}'  and  crowded  life,  but  he  was 
able  to  boast  of  a  distinguished  lineage.  His  father.  Dr.  Kit- 
tredge, was  a  scholarly  man,  of  fine  standing  in  his  profession, 
and  Mr.  Kittredge  was  a  nephew  of  Judge  Henry  G.  Smith,  of 
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Memphis,  Tenn.,  an  eminent  lavsryer  of  the  South,  and  of  Hon. 
Ashbel  Smith,  of  Houston,  Texas,  who  represented  the  Republic 
of  Texas  at  the  courts  of  France  and  England.  A  brother  of 
Mr.  Kittredge  was  Judge  Ashbel  S.  Kittredge  of  California. 

Both  in  the  South  and  in  the  North  Mr.  Kittredge  had  been 
identified  in  a  large  and  dignified  way  with  the  development  of 
textile  manufacturing.  He  has  rendered  a  great,  important  and 
enduring  service,  and  his  name  and  his  achievements  will  be 
honored  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  industry. 

FRANK    W.    CHENEY. 

One  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  textile  industry  of  America  is 
lost  to  business  life  in  the  death  of  Colonel  Frank  W.  Cheney, 
the  great  silk  manufacturer  and  treasurer  of  the  famous  firm  of 
Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester,  Conn.  Colonel  Cheney  was 
born  in  1832,  the  son  of  Charles  Cheney,  one  of  the  seven 
brothers  who  founded  the  silk  business  of  South  Manchester  two 
generations  ago.  Frank  Cheney,  after  graduation  from  Brown 
University,  entered  the  silk  mill  to  master  all  the  details  of  the 
industry,  and  with  this  end  in  view  he  also  visited  Japan.  He 
was  a  gallant  soldier  as  well  as  an  accomplished  manufacturer, 
having  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  Colonel  of  the  Sixteenth  Con- 
necticut Volunteers,  winning  especial  distinction  at  the  battle  of 
Antietam  where  he  was  seriously  wounded. 

Colonel  Cheney  was  a  consummate  leader  in  the  art  of  silk 
manufacture,  and  it  was  very  largely  due  to  his  remarkable 
ability  that  this  industry  in  America  has  grown  to  its  present 
great  proportions.  He  was  an  active,  public-spirited  citizen, 
having  a  very  wide  acquaintance  with  important  men  of  affairs 
and  enjoying  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him. 
His  business  career  covered  an  unusually  wide  scope  of  interests, 
and  his  counsel  was  eagerly  sought  and  valued.  Colonel  Cheney 
leaves  a  widow,  eight  sons  and  three  daughters. 

FRANKLIN    ALLEN. 

Franklin  Allen,  for  many  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Silk 
Association  of  America,  died  February  27,  at  Ormond,  Fla.,  to 
which  place  he  had  gone  on  account  of  his  health.  Mr.  Allen 
was  a  grandson  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  his  mother,  Ethelinda, 
being  the  Commodore's  second  child.     He  was  the  first  Secretary 
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of  the  Silk  Association,  holding  the  office  from  1872  to  1877, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  William  C.  Wyckoff  and 
afterward  by  Briton  Kichardson,  who  became  the  Secretary  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Wyckoff.  The  death  of  Mr.  Richardson  in 
1898  again  made  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Secretary,  which  was 
filled  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Allen  to  the  post  after  an  interval  of 
about  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Allen's  labors  for  the  Association  were  indefatigable  and 
much  of  its  influence,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  due  to  his 
efforts.  He  did  much  valuable  statistical  work  for  his  Associa- 
tion and  as  Expert  Special  Agent  for  the  Silk  Manufacture 
prepared  the  report  on  that  industry  for  the  twelfth  census  in 
1900  and  the  quinquennial  census  of  1905.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Accountancy  Publishing  Company  and  of  the  New  York 
Silk  Conditioning  Works.  His  work  has  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  governments  of  France  and  Japan. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  American  Silk  Association  adopted 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  Franklin  Allen,  Secretary  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America,  passed  from  this  life  at  Ormond,  Fla.,  February  27, 
1909, 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Silk  Association  of  America  in 
meeting  assembled,  desire  to  express  their  profound  sorrow  at 
the  loss  of  a  genial  fi-iend,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  a 
most  valuable  and  efficient  officer. 

He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Association,  having  been 
elected  at  its  first  meeting  in  May,  1872,  and  his  active  and 
conscientious  labors  during  the  succeeding  five  years  were  an 
important  factor  during  those  formative  days  of  the  Association. 

He  became  Secretary  again  in  1898. 

During  this  last  decade,  the  influence  and  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  the  Association  for  the  betterment  of  every  matter 
affecting  the  silk  industry  of  this  country,  at  home  or  abroad, 
has  been  greatly  extended,  and  largely  through  his  intelligent 
and  tactful  efforts.  The  statistical  tabulations  and  reports  of 
the  Silk  Association  compiled  and  written  by  him  have  com- 
manded the  attention  as  well  as  the  high  commendation  of  the 
silk  industry  throughout  the  world,  and  have  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  governments  of  France  and  Japan. 

Be  it,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America  be  extended  to  the  members  of  his  family  in  their 
great  loss,  and  that  this  expression  of  deep  appreciation  of  the 
loss  of  the  Association  be  inscribed  in  full  upon  the  minutes,  and 
a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family. 
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PROGRESSIVE    PENNSYLVANIA.* 

Under  the  above  title  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  for  more  than  a 
generation  the  Secretary  and  General  Manager  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  has  recently  published  a  volume  of 
peculiar  interest  to  the  student  of  history,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  the  industrial  development  of  a  community.  The 
opportunities  which  his  relation  to  the  iron  industry  have  afforded 
and  his  studies  in  other  directions  enable  him  to  present  many 
facts,  heretofore  but  little  known  and  often  of  great  interest,  in  a 
most  attractive  and  readable  manner,  while  his  wide  information, 
thorough  grasp  of  his  subject  and  most  careful  discrimination 
lead  him  to  record  those  incidents  that  bring  out  prominently  the 
causes  which  led  to  later  developments.  In  his  preface  he  defines 
very  clearly  the  scope  of  his  work,  and  says  : 

In  compiling  these  incidents  I  have  given  prominence  to  some 
features  of  the  early  history  of  the  province  which  in  my  opinion 
deserve  wider  recognition  than  they  have  received.  These  include 
the  presence  of  settlers  on  the  Delawai-e  long  before  the  granting 
of  Penn's  charter ;  the  text  of  important  parts  of  the  charter  itself  ; 
the  people  who  settled  Pennsylvania  after  the  granting  of  the 
charter,  including  the  large  number  of  redemptioners;  the  exist- 
ence of  negro  slavery  in  Penns3'lvania  and  when  and  by  whom 
the  agitation  for  its  abolition  was  set  on  foot ;  the  text  of  the  act 
providing  for  this  abolition,  a  much  overrated  measure  ;  the  cause 
of  the  estrangement  of  the  peaceful  Delaware  Indians;  the  physical 
characteristics  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  animal  life  of  the 
province.  After  the  presentation  of  these  and  other  features  of 
the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania  I  have  passed  to  the  means  of 
transportation  that  were  employed  by  the  pioneers  and  by  those 
who  came  after  them  —  the  early  roads,  flatboats,  keel  boats, 
ferries,  bridges,  turnpikes,  canals,  steamboats,  and  railroads,  and 
these  details  are  followed  by  several  chapters  which  deal  with  the 
great  productive  industries  of  the  State. 

He  also  includes  a  chapter  on  the  early  history  of  Pittsburgh, 
that  magnificent  center  of  the  iron  industry,  and  another  in  which 
many  notable  events  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  State  and 
country  are  chronologically  arranged.  Finally,  this  interesting 
work  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  octavo  pages  is  concluded  by  a 
number  of  chapters  devoted  to  biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
men  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  been  especially  identified  with 
its  history  and  development. 

♦American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  261  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia.    Price,  $5. 
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ADDRESS  OF  GORDON  DOBSON  ON  BEHALF  OF 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  CARDED  WOOL  GOODS 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
WEDNESDAY,   APRIL     7,   1909. 

The  of&cers  of  the  Maine  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association 
President  Gordon  Dobson,  Vice-president  Arthur  P.  Abbott, 
Secretary-Treasurer  John  Houston ;  Executive  Committee,  Her- 
bert Gray,  William  T.  Haines,  George  W,  Walker,  Ellis  Jones,  and 
David  A.  Hurd,  accompanied  by  other  manufacturers  of  carded 
wool  goods,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  Washington  April  7,  1909,  and  presented  a  brief  and  testi- 
mony favoring  a  change  in  duties  on  Class  1  and  Class  2  wools. 

MB.    DOBSON's    brief. 

Wool  clothing  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  civilized  man  in 
temperate  and  cold  climates.  The  better  he  is  provided  with 
wool  clothing  the  better  able  is  he  to  ward  off  disease  and  death. 
We  appear  here  in  behalf  of  the  most  important  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  wool  manufacturing ;  that  known  as  the  carded 
woolen  industry.  It  is  the  most  important  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  operatives  employed,  wages  paid,  and  the  capacity  to 
provide  the  people  with  durable  and  warm  clothing  at  a  low 
price.  The  Dingley  tariff  law  places  the  carded  woolen  industry 
at  a  serious  disadvantage  in  performing  this  essential  service  for 
the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  that  law  confers  important 
special  favors  upon  the  other  branch  of  wool  manufacturing, 
known  as  the  worsted  industry.  This  discrimination  against  the 
one,  and  the  favors  conferred  on  the  other  will  be  made  clear  by 
a  brief  outline  of  the  technical  conditions. 

Worsted  is  made  by  combing,  which  separates  the  long  fibers 
from  the  shorter,  and  then  converting  these  long  fibers  into  yarn 
and  cloth.  On  the  other  hand,  carded  woolen  goods  are  made  by 
carding  the  wool  without  separation  of  the  short  fibers  from  the 
long,  and  then  converting  the  carded  wool  into  yarn  and  cloth. 
In  the  nature  of  things  the  longer  stapled  wool  is  used  for  wors- 
teds ;  the  shorter  wools  for  carded  woolen  goods.     As  a  result 
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of  these  conditions  worsted  is,  as  a  rule,  more  expensive  than 
carded  woolens.  Worsted  is  adapted  more  particularly  for  high- 
priced  clothing ;  carded  woolens  for  the  less  expensive  clothing. 

The  wools  suited  for  carded  woolen  goods  carry  a  large  amount 
of  grease  and  dirt  as  they  come  from  the  sheep's  back,  a  much 
larger  amount  of  grease  and  dirt  than  the  worsted  wools  ordi- 
narily carry.  It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  find  the  wool  suited 
for  carded  woolen  goods  with  four  pounds  of  grease  and  dirt  to 
every  pound  of  wool,  and  wool  suited  for  worsted  with  no  more 
than  one  pound  of  grease  and  dirt  for  every  four  pounds  of  wool. 
Hardly  two  lots  of  wool  can  be  found  that  shrink  the  same  by 
scouring,  but  the  bulk  of  the  shorter  wools  suited  for  carded 
woolen  goods  is  heavy  shrinking,  while  the  bulk  of  the  worsted 
wools  is  light  shrinking. 

The  Dingley  duty  on  grease  wools  of  Class  1  and  2,  which  is 
the  same  in  the  Payne  bill,  is  s))ecific,  11  and  12  cents  a  pound, 
respectively.  It  is  plain  that  this  specific  duty  on  grease  wools 
is  in  fact  much  higher  on  the  scoured  weight  of  heavy  shrinking 
wool  than  on  the  scoured  weight  of  light  slu-inking  wool. 
Applying  the  11-cent  duty  to  the  two  cases  just  cited,  this  duty 
would  be  equal  to  55  cents  a  scoured  pound  for  the  heavy  shrink- 
ing wool  and  only  13f  cents  a  scoured  pound  for  the  light 
shrinking  wool.  The  price  of  heavy  shrinking  wool  per  scoured 
pound  for  carded  woolen  goods  is  usually  less  than  that  of 
worsted  wools.  These  two  factors  in  the  problem,  the  greater 
quantity  of  grease  and  dirt  on  which  the  specific  dut}'  must  be 
paid,  and  the  lower  price  of  wool  for  carded  woolen  goods,  result 
in  extremely  wide  variations  in  the  ad  valorem  equivalents  of 
the  Dingley  wool  duties.  An  application  of  the  Dingley  duty  to 
60,000,000  pounds  of  wool  sold  at  London  two  months  ago 
showed  that  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  to  that  duty  was  as  low 
as  23  per  cent  on  light  shrinking  and  high-priced  lots  of  unwashed 
wool,  and  as  high  as  550  per  cent  on  heavy  shrinking  and  low- 
priced  lots.  The  result  is  that  the  importations  of  wool  into  the 
United  States  are  confined  to  the  light  shrinking  higher-priced 
grades  suited  for  worsteds,  while  the  heavy  shrinking  and  lower- 
priced  wools  suited  for  carded  woolen  goods  are  excluded  from 
the  United  States  as  effectually  as  if  the  law  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  import  them. 

This  condition  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Dingley  duty  on  80,000,000  pounds 
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of  wool  recently  offered  for  sale  in  the  leading  foreign  markets 
was  94  per  cent,  while  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  Dingley 
duty  on  the  wool  actually  imported  into  the  United  States  last 
year,  1908,  was  only  44  per  cent,  because  of  its  light  shrinkage. 

ADVANTAGES    UNDER   CLASS    2. 

A  great  many  of  the  wools  imported  for  worsted  uses  are 
dutiable  under  Class  2,  and  aside  from  the  advantage  the  worsted 
manufacturer  has  under  a  general  application  of  a  specific  duty 
he  has  under  this  class  a  further  concealed  advantage.  The 
terms  of  this  class  are : 

"  Unwashed  and  washed,  12  cents  per  pound  duty ;  scoured, 
three  times  the  duty  of  unwashed." 

Note  that  wools  washed  under  this  class  can  be  imported  at 
the  same  rate  as  unwashed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  users  of  these 
wools  can  import  them  in  a  partly  clean  condition,  with  the  bulk 
of  the  dirt  and  grease  removed,  at  the  same  rate  as  if  they  were 
in  their  natural  condition.  It  is  understood  that  washed  means 
wools  washed  on  the  sheep's  back.  This  gives  the  worsted  man- 
ufacturer a  decided  advantage,  as  they  are  heavy  users  of  this 
wool,  while  carded  manufacturers,  who  use  mainly  wools  in  Class 
1,  are  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  on  washed  wools  equal  to  twice  the 
duty  on  unwashed.  In  one  case  the  washed  wools  are  imported 
at  12  cents  per  pound,  while  in  the  other  at  22  cents  per  pound. 
A  very  decided  advantage. 

It  is  these  conditions  from  which  the  carded  woolen  manu- 
facturers ask  relief.  We  care  not  what  form  that  relief  takes  so 
long  as  it  is  effective,  but  relief  must  be  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment if  the  carded  woolen  industry,  whose  function  it  is  to  pro- 
vide warm  and  durable  clothing  for  the  people  at  a  moderate 
price,  is  not  to  be  starved  to  death. 

We  ask  for  no  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool.  We  ask  that  as 
long  as  wool  is  imported  into  this  country  the  tariff  be  framed 
so  that  it  will  bear  equally  on  the  carded  woolen  industry  and 
on  the  worsted  industry,  so  that  it  will  permit  the  importation 
of  wool  suited  for  warm,  durable  and  low-priced  clothing  for  the 
masses  with  no  greater  proportionate  tax  than  what  may  be 
imposed  on  wool  suited  for  the  high-priced  clothing.  We  ask 
for  relief  and  leave  the  form  of  that  relief  to  the  law-makers. 
We   suggest  to  you,  however,  that  the  value  of  grease  wool  is 
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based  on  the  value  of  scoured  wool  obtained  from  it,  and  that  in 
view  of  the  wide  fluctuations  in  the  shrinkage  in  the  weight  of 
wool  by  scouring  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the 
fairest  method  of  levying  a  duty  on  wool  is  in  the  form  of  a 
percentage  of  its  value ;  that  is,  by  an  ad  valorem  tariff  made 
effective  by  a  stringent  customs  administrative  law. 

WANT    FACTS    UNDERSTOOD. 

Now,  we  want  you  to  understand  clearly  the  facts.  The  pres- 
ent 11-cent  duty  on  grease  wools  admits  into  this  country  the 
light  shrinking  long-stapled  worsted  wools  at  a  low  rate  per 
scoured  pound  that  is  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  tariff  tax 
contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  law  as  a  protection  to  the 
domestic  wool  growers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  11-cent  duty  on 
heavy  shrinking  wools  results  in  a  tariff  many  times  that  con- 
templated as  protection  for  the  wool  growers.  The  effect  of  the 
equalization  of  wool  duties  which  we  ask  would  be  to  raise  the 
present  low  duty  on  light  shrinking  wools  to  a  higher  level  at 
which  all  wools  would  bear  the  same  tariff  tax. 

We  are  especially  favored  to-day  in  illustrating  the  burden  on 
our  industry  by  the  fact  that  the  Payne  bill  threatens  a  branch 
of  worsted  manufacturing  with  a  burden  arising  from  the  same 
cause,  namely,  a  specific  duty  on  wool  of  widely  varying  shrink- 
ages. We  refer  to  the  39-cent  duty  imposed  by  the  Payne  bill 
on  worsted  tops.  That  duty  would  annihilate  the  fine  tops 
industry  in  this  country  just  as  the  11-cent  duty  on  grease  wool 
of  heavy  shrinkage  is  slowly  annihilating  the  carded  woolen 
industry.  The  working  of  this  Payne  duty  on  worsted  tops  is 
illustrated  by  its  application  to  these  four  lots  of  Avorsted  wool 
combed  in  American  mills  : 

Duty. 
No.  88  Coarse  Quarter  Blood  Wool : 

10,000  lbs.  grease  wool    11  .$1,100.00 

6,680"     top 39  2,605.20 

Protection  to  top  maker $1,505  20 

No.  230  Crossbred  Australian  : 

10,000  lbs.  grease  wool 11  §1,100.00 

5,655"     top 39  2,205.45 

Protection  to  top  maker $1,105.45 
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Passaic  —  Fine  Australian  : 

10,000  lbs.  grease  wool 11  $1,100  00 

3,925    "     top 39  1,530.75 

Protection  to  top  maker $430.75 

Hartley  —  Fine  Merino  Territory  : 

10,000  lbs.  grease  wool 11  $1,100.00 

2,173    "     top 39  847.47 

Discrimination  against  top  maker $252.53 

These  tests  show  that  the  39-cent  rate  on  tops  gives  a  very 
high  protection  to  the  makers  of  tops  from  light  shrinking  wools, 
while  the  same  39-cent  rate  means  the  withdrawal  of  all  protec- 
tion from  the  makers  of  tops  from  heavy  shrinking  wool.  In 
the  latter  case  the  duty  on  grease  wool  is  actually  less  than  the 
duty  on  tops,  and,  as  a  result,  the  wool  will  be  combed  in  foreign 
countries,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  tops, 
and  this  branch  of  topmaking  will  be  destroyed  in  this  country. 
We  believe  that  inequality  of  rates  with  which  the  Payne  bill 
threatens  the  tops  industry  should  be  corrected.  We  advocate 
and  urge  this  correction  just  as  we  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
same  burden  that  is  oppressing  the  carded  woolen  industry.  We 
cannot  believe  that  you  will  grant  relief  to  the  worsted  industry 
and  refuse  it  to  the  carded  woolen  industry. 

BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  injustice  of  the  present  tariff  law,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined entirely  to  the  schedule  on  wool.  Equally  flagrant  and 
unjust  inequalities  exist  in  the  schedules  on  by-products.  While 
we  are  generous  enough  to  believe  that  this  injustice  was  created 
nuwittingl}^  on  the  part  of  our  legislators,  yet,  if  there  had  been 
a  concerted  effort  made  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  carded 
woolen  manufacturer  to  procure  raw  material  of  any  kind  with 
which  to  produce  his  goods  in  competition  with  the  worsted 
manufacturer,  no  law  could  have  been  made  to  better  bring  about 
the  desired  result.  It  was  not  enough  to  place  a  discriminating 
duty  on  wools  so  the  worsted  manufacturer  could  get  his  wools 
at  better  value  by  importing  them  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  but  it 
was  deemed  wise  to  place  a  further  prohibitive  duty  on  worsted 
wastes,  noils,  etc.,  so  that  we  are  prevented  from  getting  even 
tliese  products,  except  at  exorbitant  prices,  to  substitute  for  the 
wool  we  cannot  get. 
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In  referring  to  wool  substitutes  we  do  not  wish  you  to  get  the 
impression  that  these  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening 
our  goods  to  gain  greater  profits  for  ourselves,  nor  that  they  make 
goods  that  are  unserviceable  or  impractical  for  the  people  to 
wear.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  greatest  agents  for 
practical  economy  and  are  the  salvation  of  the  masses  in  their 
efforts  to  get  good  serviceable  clothing  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Dingley  duties  on  these  by-products  are  prohibitory,  and 
the  Payne  bill  gives  no  relief,  because  the  rates,  although  slightly 
less,  are  still  prohibitory.  The  worsted  spinner  cannot  use  his 
noils.  They  can  be  converted  into  cloth  only  by  the  carded 
woolen  mills.  As  a  result,  however,  of  the  prohibitory  duty  on 
noils,  the  carded  woolen  manufacturer  does  not  dare  to  use  them 
to  the  extent  warranted  by  their  value  as  a  raw  material,  because 
any  material  increase  in  the  demand  for  noils  would  send  the 
price  up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  paid.  An  increase  in 
the  use  of  noils  could  not  injure  the  wool  grower  because  he 
supplies  only  a  small  part,  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  wool  con- 
sumed by  the  people. 


THE  WOOL  AND  WOOLEN  SCHEDULE  OF  THE 
PAYNE  TARIFF  BILL,  WITH  THE  AMENDMENTS 
PROPOSED  BY  THE  SENATE  FINANCE  COM- 
MITTEE. 

We  present  herewith  Schedule  K  of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House,  April  10,  1900,  with  amendments  reported  to 
the  Senate  by  its  Finance  Committee,  April  12.  The  Payne  bill, 
as  it  was  adopted  by  the  House,  appears  in  Roman  type.  Such 
paragraphs  and  words  as  are  enclosed  in  brackets  are  provisions 
which  were  stricken  out  by  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
words  in  italics  are  the  Finance  Committee's  substitutes  for  the 
same,  except  the  word  "provided "  wherever  it  appears.  The 
schedule  as  amended  by  the  Finance  Committee  is  identical  with 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  law  and  was  passed  and  approved  by 
the  Senate  June  11. 

SCHEDULE    K.  WOOL,  AND    MANUFACTURES    OF. 

356.  All  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals  shall  be  divided,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to 
be  charged  thereon,  into  the  three  following  classes  : 
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357.  Class  one,  that  is  to  say,  merino,  mestiza,  raetz,  or  metis 
wools,  or  other  wools  of  Merino  blood,  immediate  or  remote, 
Down  clothing  wools,  and  wools  of  like  character  with  any  of  the 
preceding,  including  Bagdad  wool,  China  lamb's  wool,  Castel 
Branco,  Adrianople  skin  wool  or  butcher's  wool,  and  such  as 
have  been  heretofore  usually  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  Buenos  Aires,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  elsewhere, 
and  all  wools  not  hereinafter  included  in  classes  two  and  three. 

358.  Class  two,  that  is  to  say,  Leicester,  Cotswold,  Lincoln- 
shire, Down  combing  wools,  Canada  long  wools,  or  other  like 
combing  wools  of  English  blood,  and  usually  known  by  the  terms 
herein  used,  and  also  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and 
other  like  animals. 

359.  Class  three,  that  is  to  say,  Donskoi,  native  South  Ameri- 
can, Cordova,  Valparaiso,  native  Smyrna,  Russian  camel's  hair, 
and  all  such  wools  of  like  character  as  have  been  heretofore 
usually  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Turkey,  Greece, 
Syria,  and  elsewhere,  excepting  improved  wools  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for. 

360.  The  standard  samples  of  all  wools  which  are  now  or  may 
be  hereafter  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Ti-easury,  shall  be  the  standards  for  the  classification  of  wools 
under  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
to  renew  these  standards  and  to  make  such  additions  to  them 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required,  and  he  shall  cause  to  be 
deposited  like  standards  in  other  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  when  they  may  be  needed. 

3G1.  Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been  improved 
by  the  admixture  of  Merino  or  English  blood,  from  their  present 
character  as  represented  by  the  standard  samples  now  or  here- 
after to  be  deposited  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States,  such  improved  wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  either  as 
class  one  or  as  class  two,  as  the  case  may  be. 

362.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be 
imported  washed  siiall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which 
they  would  be  subjected  if  imported  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on 
wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes  which  shall  be  imported 
scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  if  imported  unwashed.     The  duty  on  wools  of  the  third 
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class,  if  imported  in  condition  for  use  in  carding  or  spinning  into 
yarns,  or  which  shall  not  contain  more  than  eight  per  centum  of 
dirt  or  other  foreign  substance,  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 

363.  Unwashed  wools  shall  be  considered  such  as  shall  have 
been  shorn  from  the  sheep  without  any  cleansing;  that  is,  in 
their  natural  condition.  Washed  wools  shall  be  considered  such 
as  have  been  washed  with  water  only  on  the  sheep'^  back,  or  on 
the  skin.  Wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes  washed  in  any 
other  manner  than  on  the  sheep's  back  or  on  the  skin  shall  be 
considered  as  scoured  wool. 

364.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel. 
Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals,  of  class  one  and  class 
two,  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  ordinary  condi- 
tion, or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value  by  the 
rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the 
duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject :  Provided,  That 
skirted  wools  as  imported  in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  and 
prior  thereto  are  hereby  excepted.  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the 
sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like 
animals  of  any  class  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or 
condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be 
reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign 
substance,  shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise 
subject.  When  the  duty  assessed  upon  any  wool  equals  three 
times  or  more  that  which  would  be  assessed  if  said  wool  was 
imported  unwashed,  the  duty  shall  not  be  doubled  on  account  of 
the  wool  being  sorted.  If  any  bale  or  package  of  wool  or  hair 
specified  in  this  Act  invoiced  or  entered  as  of  any  specified  class, 
or  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  dutiable  as  of  any  specified 
class,  shall  contain  any  wool  or  hair  subject  to  a  higher  rate  of 
duty  than  the  class  so  specified,  the  whole  bale  or  package  shall 
be  subject  to  the  highest  rate  of  duty  chargeable  on  wool  of  the 
class  subject  to  such  higher  rate  of  duty,  and  if  any  bale  or 
package  be  claimed  by  the  importer  to  be  shoddy,  mungo,  flocks, 
wool,  hair,  or  other  material  of  any  class  specified  in  this  Act, 
and  such  bale  contain  any  admixture  of  any  one  or  more  of  said 
materials,  or  of  any  other  material,  the  whole  bale  or  package 
shall  be  subject  to  duty  at  the  highest  rate  imposed  upon  any 
article  in  said  bale  or  package. 

365.     The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall 
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be  eleven  cents  per  pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of   the 
second  class  twelve  cents  per  pound. 

[366.  The  duty  upon  wools  of  the  third  class  and  upon 
camel's  hair  of  the  third  class  shall  be  as  follows :  If  valued  at 
not  more  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  three  cents  per  pound  ;  if 
valued  at  more  than  ten  cents  per  pound  and  not  more  than  six- 
teen cents  per  pound,  three  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  for  each  one  cent  per 
pound  the  value  exceeds  ten  cents  ;  if  valued  at  more  than  six- 
teen cents  per  pound,  seven  cents  per  pound.] 

366.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  canieVs  hair  of  the 
third  class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  twelve  cents  or  less  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  four  cents  per  pound.  On  wools  of  the  third 
class,  and  on  cameVs  hair  of  the  third  class,  the  value  whereof 
shall  exceed  twelve  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  seven  cents 
per  pound. 

367.  The  duty  on  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  one  cent  less  per 
pound  than  is  imposed  in  this  schedule  on  other  wools  of  the 
same  class  and  condition,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained 
under  such  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 

[368.  Top  waste  and  roving  waste,  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound;  slubbing  waste,  ring  waste,  and  garnetted  waste,  twenty 
cents  per  pound.] 

368.  Top  waste,  slubbing  ivaste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and 
garnetted  waste,  thirty  cents  per  pound. 

369.  Shoddy,  [twenty]  twenty-five  cents  per  pound ;  noils,  wool 
extract,  yarn  waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  [eighteen]  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

370.  Woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  [six]  ten  cents  per 
pound. 

[371.  Tops  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  imposed  upon 
the  scoured  wool  of  which  they  are  made  and  six  cents  per 
pound  in  addition  thereto.] 

372.  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or 
scoured  condition,  not  specially  provided  for  in  tliis  section,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures 
of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section. 

373.  On  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not 
more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
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two  and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  one 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  [and  in  addition 
thereto  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem] ;  valued  at  more 
than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
and  one-half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  one 
pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition 
thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

374.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every 
description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  section  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ; 
valued  at  above  forty  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  seventy 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  section  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the 
first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this 
section  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  and 
fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

375.  On  blankets,  and  flannels  for  underwear  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per 
pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  section  on  two  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  of  the 
first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  and  not  more  than  fifty  cents 
per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty 
imposed  by  this  section  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
class,  and  in  addition  thereto  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more 
than  fifty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum 
ad  valorem.  Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in-part  of  wool,  valued 
at  above  fifty  cents  per  pound,  shall  be  classified  and  pay  the 
same  duty  as  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings^ 
Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar  character  and  description 
provided  by  this  section  :  Provided,  That  on  blankets  over  three 
yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on  cloths. 

376.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of  similar  description  and  character  of 
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which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
material  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  square 
yard,  the  duty  shall  be  seven  cents  per  square  yard  ;  valued  at 
more  than  fifteen  cents  per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be 
eight  cents  per  square  yard ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all 
the  foregoing  valued  at  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  fifty 
per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  valued  above  seventy  cents  per  pound, 
fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  on  all  the 
foregoing,  weighing  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  duty 
shall  he  the  same  as  im2)osed  by  this  schedule  on  cloths. 

377.  On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings, 
Italian  cloths,  bunting,  and  goods  of  similar  description  or 
character  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  the  duty  shall  be  eleven  cents  per 
square  yard ;  and  in  addition  thereto  on  all  the  foregoing  valued 
at  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem  ;  valued  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  fifty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem  :  Provided,  That  on  all  the  foregoing,  weigh- 
ing over  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be  the  same 
as  imposed  by  this  schedule  on  cloths. 

378.  On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
of  every  description,  [wool  hats],  including  shawls  whether 
knitted  or  woven,  and  knitted  articles  of  every  description  made 
up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part,  felts  not  woven,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  section  on  one  jjound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
and  in  addition  thereto  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

379.  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings,  belt- 
ings, bindings,  braids,  galloons,  edgings,  insertings,  fiouncings, 
fringes,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  ribbons,  ornaments, 
laces,  trimmings,  and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace, 
embroideries,  and  all  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery, 
head  nets,  nettings,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons  or  buttons  of  other 
forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  and  manufactures  of  wool  orna- 
mented with  beads  or  spangles  of  whatever  material  composed, 
any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  whether  containing  India  rubber  or  not,  fifty 
cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

380.  Aubusson,  Axminster,   moquette,  and   chenille   carpets, 
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figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or 
description,  sixty  cents  per  square  yard  and  in  addition  thereto 
forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

381.  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  carpets,  figured  or 
plain,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  descrip- 
tion, sixty  cents  per  square  yard  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

382.  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all  carpets  or 
carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  forty-four  cents  per 
square  yard  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

383.  Velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets,  figured  or  plain, 
printed  on  the  warp  or  otherwise,  and  all  carpets  or  carpeting  of 
like  character  or  description,  forty  cents  per  square  yard  and  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

384.  Tapestry  Brussels  carpets,  figured  or  plain,  and  all 
carpets  or  carpeting  of  like  character  or  description,  printed  on 
the  warp  or  otherwise,  twenty-eight  cents  per  square  yard  and  in 
addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

385.  Treble  ingrain,  three-ply,  and  all  chain  Venetian  carpets, 
twenty-two  cents  per  square  yard  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

386.  Wool  Dutch  and  two-ply  ingrain  carpets,  eighteen  cents 
per  square  yard  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

387.  Carpets  of  every  description,  woven  whole  for  rooms, 
and  Oriental,  Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  similar  rugs, 
ten  cents  per  square  foot  and  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem  : 
Provided,  That  in  the  measurement  of  all  mats,  rugs,  carpets  and 
similar  articles,  of  whatever  material  composed,  the  selvage,  if 
any,  shall  be  included. 

388.  Druggets  and  bookings,  printed,  colored,  or  otherwise, 
twenty-two  cents  per  square  yard  and  in  addition  thereto  forty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

389.  Carpets  and  carpeting  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  or  com- 
posed in  part  of  any  of  them,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
section,  and  mats,  matting,  and  rugs  of  cotton,  fifty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

390.  Mats,  rugs  for  floors,  screens,  covers,  hassocks,  bed  sides, 
art  squares,  and  other  portions  of  carpets  or  carpeting  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
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section,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on 
carpets  or  carpetings  of  like  character  or  description. 

391.  Whenever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  Act,  the  word  "  wool " 
is  used  in  connection  with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is 
a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of 
the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca  or  other  animal,  whether  manu- 
factured by  the  woolen,  worsted,  felt,  or  any  other  process. 

391^.  Woven  fabrics,  and  manufactures  thereof,  composed  of 
animal  hair  combiiied  with  either  cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
silk,  or  wool,  shall  be  classified  and  dutiable  as  manufactures  of 
wool. 

Paragraph  391  of  Schedule  L  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which  had 
not  been  reached  by  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  con- 
tains an  important  proviso  relating  to  wool  manufactures,  read- 
ing as  follows  :  "  All  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  including  such  as  have  India 
rubber  as  a  component  material,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  and  all  Jacquard  figured  goods  in  the  piece,  made  on 
looms,  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value, 
dyed  in  the  yarn,  and  containing  two  or  more  colors  in  the 
filling,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  That  all  manufact- 
ures, of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  shall  be  classified 
and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of  wool." 

A  similar  proviso  appears  in  the  same  schedule  in  paragraph 
398  of  the  Payne  bill  and  in  paragraph  399  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's report,  although  in  the  Payne  bill  it  is  in  the  paragraph 
relating  to  Jacquard  figured  goods,  etc.,  and  in  the  Finance 
Committee's  bill  in  that  relating  to  all  manufactures  of  silk  "  not 
specially  provided  for."  It  reads  as  follows  :  "  Provided,  That 
all  manufactures  which  would  otherwise  be  dutiable  under  this 
schedule  of  this  Act  shall,  if  containing  wool  as  a  component 
material,  be  classified  and  dutiable  under  the  appropriate  provi- 
sion of  Schedule  K  of  this  Act." 
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"STIRRING   UP"   THE   COUNTRY. 

HOW  HOSTILITY  TO  ADEQUATE  TARIFF  PROTECTION  IS 
PRODUCED  BY  THE  AGENTS  OF  EUROPEAN  MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  '-  tariff  reform  "  or  free 
trade  public  sentiment  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
this  intercepted  circular  of  foreign  importers  of  laces  and 
embroideries  at  New  York  is  interesting  : 

Association  of 

Importers  of  Laces  and  Embroideries 

secretary's  office 

443  Broadway 

New   York 

REVISING   THE   TARIFF   UPWARD. 

Dear  Sirs  :  Do  you  know  that  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  are 
now  considering  a  specific  duty  on  all  laces  manufactured  on  the 
LEVERS  AND  GOTHRouGH  MACHINES,  that  the  laccs  affccted  are  the  very  ones 
which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  your  business  in  that  line, 
namely  Valenciennes,  Nottingham  torchons,  fancy  cotton  laces,  all- 
over  NETS,  also  VEILINGS,  and  that  the  duty  on  these  goods  will  thereby  be 
increased  from  60  per  cent  to  as  much  as  85  per  cent? 

Do  you  know  that  a  determined  effort  is  also  being  made  to  secure  an 
increase  of  duty  on  embroideries? 

Do  you  want  to  pay  more  for  your  merchandise  and  require  more  capital 
to  run  your  business? 

Do  you  think  your  customers  will  be  willing  to  pay  more  for  their  laces, 
underwear  and  other  lace-trimmed  garments? 

If  you  do  not  —  write  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  at  once  urging 
them  to  protest  against  the  imposition,  and  stir  up  your  local  papers  on 
the  subject. 

Yours  truly. 
Association  of  Importers  of  Laces  and  Embroideries. 

Ralph  Muser, 

President. 

Herr  Muser,  who  signs  this  perfervid  appeal  to  the  retail  dry 
goods  trade  of  the  United  States  to  stand  by  European  as  against 
American  industry,  is  apparently  the  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Committee  and  also  president  of  this  importers'  association.  We 
have  no  particular  quarrel  with  him.  He  is  simply  endeavoring 
to  look  out  for  his  own  interests,  which  are  the  interests  of 
France  and  England  and  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as  against 
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the  interests  of  America,  in  the  production  and  sale  of  the 
articles  in  which  he  deals.  The  more  foreign  goods  Herr  Muser 
can  introduce  and  sell,  the  larger  are  his  profits  and  the  larger  the 
profits  of  the  European  manufacturers  whose  cause  he  represents. 
The  success  of  his  etforts  is  ultimately  to  be  measured  not  only 
by  the  increased  emoluments  of  himself  and  his  associates  but 
by  the  increased  amount  of  work  and  wages  thereby  provided  for 
the  work-people  of  Europe  as  against  the  work-people  of  America. 

In  other  words,  since  international  competition  is  closely  akin 
to  war,  Herr  Muser  can  claim  in  justification  that  he  is  standing 
up  for  his  side,  that  he  has  a  right  to  stand  up  for  it,  and  that  if 
he  can  induce  a  certain  number  of  American  merchants  and 
American  newspapers  to  stand  with  him  against  the  produc- 
tive interests  of  their  own  country,  he  is  simply  enlisting  all  the 
mercenaries  he  can,  which  is  the  familiar  and  unquestioned 
privilege  of  belligerents. 

We  are  a  very  free-and-easy,  tolerant,  good-humored  people  in 
America.  If  a  cause  similar  to  that  in  which  Herr  Muser  is 
engaged  were  attempted,  say,  in  Germany,  and  the  representative 
there  of  American  manufacturers  endeavored  to  arouse  the 
merchants  and  ''  stir  up  *'  the  newspapers  of  the  Empire  against 
an  increase  of  tariff  protection  to  German  industry,  we  imagine 
that  these  enterprising  gentlemen  would  be  promptly  furnished 
with  police  escort  to  the  docks  and  placed  on  the  first  outgoing 
ship,  with  an  emphatic  admonition  that  their  room  was  preferable 
to  their  company. 

But  we  do  these  things  differently  in  the  United  States.  Here 
there  is  no  law,  nothing  but  vague,  non-commercial  consideration 
of  good  taste,  to  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the  interesting 
gentlemen  who  make  up  the  Association  of  Importers  of  Laces 
and  Embroideries.  Presumably  their  circular,  one  copy  of  which 
has  fallen  into  our  hands,  has  been  sent  broadcast  throughout 
the  country,  particularly  to  the  local  merchants  in  Western  States 
hospitable  to  the  idea  of  "'  tariff  revision  downward '•  on  anything 
except  hogs,  corn,  barley,  hides,  wheat  and  other  products  of  their 
native  agriculture.  To  these  local  merchants  especially  is  the 
adroit  appeal  addressed,  "  Do  you  want  to  pay  more  for  your 
merchandise  and  require  more  capital  to  run  your  business?" 
Of  course,  these  busy  men,  very  few  of  whom  are  broad-gauge 
political  economists,  will  look  no  further  than  to  the  bank 
across  the  street,  will  mentally  answer  "  no,*'  and  will  straight- 
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way  hurry  out  to  "  stir  up  the  local  papers  "  in  which  they  adver- 
tise to  do  the  shrewd  bidding  of  the  European  manufacturers. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  "  downward  revision  "  sentiment, 
anti-protection  sentiment,  free  trade  sentiment,  is  fabricated  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  foreign  manufacturer  in  France  or 
England  or  Germany  or  Switzerland  writes  to  the  importers  in 
New  York  City  —  often  his  own  partners,  personal  agents  or 
representatives  —  suggesting  exactly  this  "  stirring  up  "  of  the 
retail  merchants  and  the  newspapers,  and  the  necessary  circulars 
are  printed  and  sent  out  by  the  thousands.  In  other  words,  the 
foreign  manufacturer  pushes  the  button  and  the  agents  and 
importers  do  the  rest. 

But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  thing  has  been  heavily 
overdone  in  the  present  revision  of  the  tariff.  Too  many  of 
these  circulars,  sent  out  in  such  a  cai'eless,  wholesale  way,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  Avhose  interests  are  all  in  the  pros- 
perity of  America  and  not  in  the  prosperity  of  Europe.  If  the 
truth  were  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  a  handsome 
souvenir  collection  of  these  European  trade  circulars  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  in  Washington, 
and  that  the  able  men  who  are  framing  the  tariff  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  very  exact  appraisal  of  the  actual  worth  of  public 
sentiment  "stirred  up  "  at  the  direct  instigation  of  foreign  manu- 
facturers by  foreign  agents  and  importing  houses  and  their 
cunning  appeals  to  the  thrift  of  retail  merchants  and  publish- 
ers of  newspapers.  All  that  "  sentiment "  of  this  kind  really 
represents  is  the  over-reaching  commercial  greed  of  Europe. 


THE   DOLLIVEE,   ATTACK. 

(From  the  "  Textile  Manufacturers'  Journal^'''  May  8.) 

Senator  Jonathan  P.  Dolltveb,  of  Iowa,  held  up  business 
in  this  coiintry  for  two  days  this  week  while  he  indulged  in  an 
attack  on  the  textile  schedules  of  the  Aldrich  bill  that  is 
designed  to  impress  his  constituents  with  his  free  trade  tend- 
encies and  insure  his  return  to  the  Senate  when  his  term  expires 
two  years  hence.  vSenator  Dolliver  presumably  selected  the 
textile  schedules  as  the  subject  of  his  attack  because  there  are 
only  about  a  dozen  textile  mills  in  his  State,  and  because  he  and 
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his  constituents  know  and  care  less  about  the  textile  than  any 
other  industry.  But  the  Senator  stated  that  he  had  made  a  deep 
study  of  the  subject,  had  consulted  practical  men  and  was 
impressed  with  the  justice  of  the  plea  of  carded  woolen  manu- 
facturers. It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the  identity  of  some 
of  these  practical  men.  They  are  probably  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  done  their  best  to  aid  Senator  Dolliver  in  his  efforts 
to  weaken  the  tariff  case  of  the  wool  and  cotton  industry.  It  is 
not  their  fault  that  they  have  not  accomplished  this.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  delegations  of  carded  wool  goods  manufacturers 
who  visited  Washington  that  they  have  not  unsettled  the  whole 
wool  tariff  case  and  brought  calamity  upon  themselves  and  the 
whole  industry.  Since  no  apparent  damage  has  been  done,  or 
appears  possible,  the  trade  can  afford  to  excuse  them  and  the 
"  practical  men "  who  have  so  enlightened  Senator  Dolliver, 
because  they  really  know  not  what  they  have  been  doing.  They 
have  been  playing  with  hre,  but  are  not  yet  fully  aware  of  the 
fact. 

The  textile  schedules  in  approximately  their  present  form,  but 
with  a  probable  partial  restoration  of  the  Payne  advances  on 
fashioned  hosiery,  are  reasonably  certain  of  becoming  a  law. 
They  will  certainly  become  a  law  if  the  well-intentioned  but  dan- 
gerous agitation  of  carded  woolen  men  ceases,  and  if  the  real 
animus  of  importing  jobbers  and  retailers  who  are  opposing  the 
cotton  and  hosiery  schedules  is  shown.  One  of  the  most  serious 
dangers  of  the  tariff'  movement  of  carded  wool  goods  manufac- 
turers is  pointedly  illustrated  in  Senator  Dolliver's  diatribe  on 
the  wool  schedules.  We  refer  to  the  misconstruction  of  the  intent 
of  this  movement,  and  to  the  resultant  attack  by  Dolliver  and 
other  Congressmen  upon  the  whole  wool  schedule,  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  cloth  duties.  From  the  first  we  warned  the  carded 
wool  manufacturers  that  this  would  necessarily  follow.  We  did 
not  draw  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  any  readjustment  of  the 
cloth  schedules  they  would  suffer  most  severely,  because  we  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  aware  of  this  fact.  Their  persistent 
efforts  to  prove  that  it  does  not  take  four  pounds  of  grease  wool 
to  make  one  pound  of  finished  goods  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  do  not  appreciate  what  might  be  the  result  of  such 
agitation  if  persisted  in.  If  they  will  consult  wool  tariff  history 
they  will  find  that  the  4  to  1  proposition  was  originally  developed 
from  the  very  heavy  shrinkage  in  Montevideo  and  Cape  wools 
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that  they  profess  to  be  so  anxious  to  import.  They  must  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  worsted  fabrics  made  from  light-shrinkage 
wools  would  suffer  far  less  from  a  reduction  in  compensatory 
duties  than  the  carded  woolen  mixtures.  Particularly  would  this 
be  the  case  if  Senator  Dolliver's  suggestion  should  prevail  of 
adjusting  compensatory  duties  according  to  the  wool  contents  of 
a  fabric. 

Were  it  not  apparent  that  Senator  Dolliver  has  not  made  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  textile  schedules,  and  equally  plain  that 
his  oration  was  purely  designed  for  the  consumption  of  home 
constituents,  we  would  make  it  a  point  to  answer  some  of  his 
most  serious  reflections  upon  the  textile  industry  and  upon  its 
representatives  who  have  been  prominent  in  tariff  history.  We 
do  not  consider  that  his  speech  of  this  week  differs  radically  from 
that  of  several  years  ago  in  which  he  masterfully  eulogized  the 
cow  as  differentiated  from  the  producers  of  oleomargarine.  The 
latter  industry  has  since  flourished,  and  we  are  confident  that 
the  textile  industry  will  suffer  as  little  from  Jonathan  Dolliver's 
attack. 


REPRESENTATIVE  DALZELL  OPPOSED  TO  A  TARIFF 
COMMISSION. 

Congressman  John  Dalzell,  of  Pennsylvania,  next  in  rank 
to  Chairman  Payne  on  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  makes  a  strong  statement  against  a 
permanent  tariff  commission.  In  a  letter  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Dalzell  says  : 

I  have  your  letter  advising  me  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Pittsburgh  has  been  notified  of  a  meeting  which  will  be  held 
at  Indianapolis  in  February  looking  toward  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent tariff  commission  and  asking  my  views  as  to  the  propriety 
of  sending  delegates  to  such  meeting.  Whether  or  not  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  shall  send  delegates  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
decided  by  the  Chamber  itself,  but,  if  it  shall  be  decided  to  send 
such  delegates,  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  be  sent  with 
instructions  to  oppose  tlie  creation  of  any  such  commission.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  any  measure  much  more  iiseless  and  at  the 
same  time  more  fraught  with  possible  injury  to  the  business 
interest  of  the  country  than  the  creation  of  such  a  commission. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  inauguration 
of  all  measures  for  the  raising  of  revenue  is  exclusively  intrusted 
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to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  duty  resulting  to  the 
House  thereby  cannot  by  law  be  delegated  to  any  one.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  create  a  commission  that  would  have  any 
authority  even  in  the  most  remote  way  to  hx  tariff  duties.  For 
practical  purposes,  therefore,  a  tariff  commission  would  be  utterly 
useless.  The  utmost  that  it  could  do  would  be  to  recommend 
legislation.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  willing  to  accept  the  conchisions  of  an  out- 
side body  merely  upon  its  recommendation  and  without  having 
direct  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  matters  recommended. 

It  is  urged  that  the  tariff  should  be  regulated  by  a  non-partisan 
commission.  A  non-partisan  commission  is  an  impossibility.  So 
long  as  there  are  two  schools  of  economic  thought  the  members 
of  any  such  commission  must  naturally  divide  in  accordance  with 
their  views,  as  they  should  happen  to  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  schools.  The  tariff  question  has  been  a  political  question 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  and  necessarily  it 
will  continue  to  be  such. 

It  is  further  urged  that  such  commission  would  have  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  expert  knowledge  that  is  not  within  the  control 
of  Congress.  That  is  a  mistaken  assumption.  No  commission 
could  be  appointed  which  would  have  such  varied  and  compre- 
hensive means  of  gathering  expert  knowledge  as  the  Congress 
has  through  its  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  and 
its  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Every  Government  agency, 
the  State  Department,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  with  its 
almost  inquisitorial  powers,  and  all  the  various  departments  of 
the  Government  clothed  by  law  with  the  power  to  gather  facts 
are  at  the  service  of  the  committees  of  Congress.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  those  committees  to  possess  themselves  of  informa- 
tion that  no  independent  bureau,  such  as  the  proposed  tariff  com- 
mission, could  command. 

But  the  most  convincing  argument  against  the  creation  of  such 
commission  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  such  a  commission 
would  keep  the  business  interests  of  the  country  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  unrest.  What  is  needed  in  a  tariff  law  is  stability. 
Business  conditions  will  adapt  themselves  to  even  a  poorly 
adjusted  schedule  of  tariff  duties.  They  cannot  adjust  them- 
selves to  a  law  likely  suddenly  to  be  changed  at  any  time.  No 
business  man  would  be  willing  to  conduct  his  business  on  an 
uncertainty,  lay  in  stock,  make  investments  for  the  future,  if  he 
knew  that  a  body  existed  that  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week 
had  the  power  to  recommend  to  Congress,  according  to  its  judg- 
ment, changes  in  the  various  schedules  of  the  tariff  law.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  more  mischievous  scheme  to  unsettle  the 
business  conditions  of  this  country  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
proposal  to  establish  a  permanent  tariff  commission. 

I  sincerely   trust  that    the    Chamber  of  Commerce  of    Pitts- 
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burgh,  representing  the  business  interests  of  a  community  that 
more  than  any  other  in  the  country  is  interested  in  the  stability 
of  a  tariff  law,  will  refuse  to  lend  itself  to  the  creation  of  a  new, 
expensive,  and  useless  Governmental  bureau,  to  be  known  as  a 
permanent  tariif  commission,  and  I  hope  that,  if  delegates  are 
sent  to  the  proposed  convention,  they  will  be  sent  with  instruc- 
tions earnestly  to  resist  the  proposed  scheme. 

John  Dalzell 

As  a  result  of  this  vigorous  statement  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber 
of  Commerce  refused  to  join  in  the  Indianapolis  movement  for 
promoting  the  tariff  commission  scheme. 


MR.   DOLLIVER'S   WEAK   POINTS. 

THAT   ATTACK  ON  THE    WOOL  AND   WOOLEN    SCHEDULE,    AS 
A    PRACTICAL   MANUFACTURER   VIEWS    IT. 

A  REMARKABLY  clear  and  convincing  analysis  of  the  speech 
of  Senator  Dolliver  in  regard  to  Schedule  K  is  presented  in  a 
letter  to  the  "  Textile  Manufacturers'  Journal  "  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Harding,  of  the  Erben-Hardiug  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Vice- 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
Mr.  Harding  says : 

The  first  impression  obtained  from  a  careful  reading  of  the 
speech  of  Senator  Dolliver  on  Schedule  K,  delivered  May  G,  is 
that  the  usual  result  has  happened  to  a  man  who  spends  an  even- 
ing or  two  in  being  coached  in  technical  matters  which  most 
people  come  at  only  by  years  of  study  and  experience.  The  next 
is,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  men  of  such  immense  and  intense 
information  as  his  two  teachers  have  become  side-tracked  from 
the  woolen  business.  And  how  is  it  that  we  do  not  find  training 
with  Messrs.  Edward  A.  Greene,  Dale,  Moir,  Dobson,  and  Ben- 
nett, any  men  of  importance  who  make  both  ivoolens  and  tvorsteds  ? 

Considering  his  propositions  separately,  look  first  at  the  com- 
pound duties  of  the  woolen  schedule.  The  intimation  that  these 
were  made  and  have  been  continued  by  a  series  of  successful 
conspiracies  that  have  invariably  deceived  the  legislators  con- 
cerned, like  Morrill,  Edmunds,  Sherman,  Allison,  McKinley, 
Dingley,  Wilson  (for  he  continued  the  ad  valorem  duty  to  the 
manufacturer),  Randall  and  the  many  now  living,  is  so  much 
more  violent  than  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Dolliver  has  simply 
"  gone  along  "  while  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  without 
serious  attention  to  the  facts  and  proofs  on  record  that  the  latter 
conclusion  is  nearly  inevitable.     The  implied  slur  on  the  intelli- 
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gence  and  honor  of  these  men  and  of  the  business  men  who  sub- 
mitted samples  and  facts  is  unworthy  of  the  man  who  has,  by  his 
insinuations,  made  himself  its  author. 

RELATIONS    DO    NOT    CHANGE. 

The  relations  of  duties  on  ''  wool  in  the  grease,"  ''  washed 
wool,"  "  scoured  wool  "  and  "  wool  in  various  forms  of  manufac- 
ture "  do  not  alter  with  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  change  with  the 
progress  of  the  weaver's  art,  for  the  reason  that  the  relations  of 
those  articles  themselves  depend  upon  properties  of  the  wool 
fiber  that  remain  practically  the  same  in  all  time.  Great  improve- 
ment in  the  direction  of  fineness  of  fiber  has  but  increased  the 
losses  in  weight  that  occur  in  the  successive  stages  of  the  manu- 
facture. So  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  duty  on  wool  it  is  absurd 
to  expect  manufacturers  importing  wool  to  compete  with  foreign- 
ers who  pay  no  duty  on  wool,  without  giving  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer an  equivalent  for  what  he  must  pay  as  an  importer 
before  giving  the  duty  that  makes  it  possible  to  manufacture 
under  American  conditions.  And  in  every  case  the  duty  to  be 
safe  must  be  at  such  a  limiting  point,  as  in  the  case  of  the  duty 
on  scoured  wool,  as  to  secure  the  production  of  the  larger  part 
of  the  commodity  in  this  country  under  any  and  all  conditions  of 
the  market  for  the  raw  material,  or  the  position  of  the  manufac- 
turer will  be  too  unstable  and  so  fail  to  furnish  regular,  profitable 
employment  for  capital  and  labor,  and  the  busiuess  will  suddenly 
or  gradually  disappear. 

The  arrangement  of  *'  compensating  duties "  in  the  woolen 
schedule  was  first  made,  and  has  been  continued,  not  by  a  series 
of  successful  tricks,  but  with  these  cardinal  principles  in  mind, 
thoroughly  understood,  often  defended  and  frequently  explained 
by  men  in  the  House  and  Senate  who  framed  the  successive 
tariff  acts.  And  the  reenactment  has  been  made  after  the 
repeated  exploiting  and  discussing  of  ''inequalities"  —  newly 
found  by  succeeding  generations  of  zealots  or  men  suddenly 
grown  wise  by  an  evening's  coaching;  and  in  every  case  it  has 
appeared,  as  it  doubtless  will  now,  to  the  despair  or  satisfaction 
of  this  class  of  men,  that  all  their  academic  propositions  for 
curing  the  situation  bring  worse  evils  in  their  train  to  the 
American  wool  grower,  wool  operative  and  wool  manufacturer. 
So  tliat  the  repeated  discovery  that  it  does  not  require  any 
certain  number  of  pounds  of  wool  invariably  to  make  a  pound  of 
a  given  article  is  but  the  resurrection  of  a  corpse  that  is  getting 
in  a  worse  condition  than  was  that  of  Lazarus  ;  the  statements 
of  fact,  so  often  true,  that  conflict  so  much  are  quite  aside  from 
the  main  question. 

This  main  question  is  "  What  is  the  safe  limit  that  shall  be 
protective  iov  finest  qualities,  and  how  may  that  be  modified  that 
it  may  not  be  eitlier  monopolistic  or  prohibitive  in  the  lower  and 
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cheaper  goods  ?  "     The  continued,  increasing  importations  cited 
by  Mr.  Dolliver  show  that  the  "  top  limit"  is  not  too  high. 

ESTABLISHING    DIVIDING    LINES. 

The  usual  eiTort  to  avoid  prohibition  of  cheaper  articles  has 
been  to  establish  "  dividing  lines,"  and  if  all  the  discussion  about 
what  is  required  in  "  pounds  of  wool  "  to  make  a  pound  of  a  given 
article  has  any  value  at  all,  it  is  in  the  appointment  of  the  num- 
ber and  place  of  these  "  dividing  lines."  The  danger  to  honest 
collection  of  duties  threatened  by  many  "dividing  lines"  is  well 
known  to  those  who  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  our  tariff 
laws.  Later  on  a  "  dividing  line  "  will  be  suggested  that  may 
furnish  the  Senator  and  his  "  night  school  "  something  to  think 
about.  The  charge  is  constantly  made  that  the  "  compensating 
duties "  are  so  scattered  through  the  woolen  schedule  that  the 
maze  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  solve  ;  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  that.  These  duties  are  in  some  cases  "  per  pound  " 
and  in  others  "  per  square  yard."  Omitting  reference  to  the 
latter,  except  to  say  that  those  for  whose  benefit  they  operate 
(mainly  the  carpet  men)  do  not  find  time  to  discuss  them  now  in 
their  absorption  in  the  effort  for  lower  duties  on  wool,  let  us  see 
how  the  "  pound  duties  "  might  be  grouped  intelligently  in  the 
Payne  bill  as  it  left  the  House  Avith  a  duty  on  tops  included. 
Using  the  numbers  therein  given  to  the  paragraphs,  and  begin- 
ning after  370,  the  changed  paragraphs  could  read  : 

"  371.  The  duty  per  pound  on  manufactures  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool  compensating  for  the  duty  on  wool  shall  be  a 
number  of  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  section  on  a  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  as  follows  :  On  combed  wool 
or  tops  valued  at  not  more  than  20  cents  per  pound,  two  and  one- 
quarter  times  the  said  duty ;  valued  at  more  than  20  cents  per 
pound,  three  and  one-third  times  the  said  duty.  On  yarns  valued 
at  not  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  two  and  one-half  times  the 
said  duty;  valued  at  more  than  30  cents  per  pound,  three  and 
one-half  times  the  said  duty.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics  and  all 
manufactures  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  valued  at  not 
more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  three  times  the  said  duty;  valued 
at  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  four  times  the  said  duty.  On 
blankets  and  flannels  for  underwear,  valued  at  not  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound,  two  times  the  said  duty ;  on  blankets  valued 
at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
three  times  the  said  duty.  On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  wool  hats,  shawls  whether 
knitted  or  woven,  and  knitted  articles  of  every  description,  made 
up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part ;  felts,  not  woven  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  section,  four  times  the  said 
duty. 

"  372.     On  combed  wool  or  tops  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
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wool,  in  addition  to  the  compensating  duty  imposed  in  this  sec- 
tion (or  in  paragraph  371),  if  valued  at  not  more  than  20  cents  per 
pound,  6  cents  per  pound ;  if  valued  at  more  than  20  cents  per 
pound,  8  cents  per  pound;  if  bleached  or  dyed,  5  cents  per 
pound  additional. 

"  373.  On  yarns  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  in 
addition  to  the  compensating  duty  imposed  in  this  section  (or  in 
paragraph  371),  40  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

"374.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every 
description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  compensating  duty 
imposed  in  this  section  (or  in  paragraph  371),  if  valued  at  not 
more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  50  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  valued 
at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  55  per  centum  ad  valorem 

"375.  On  blankets  and  flannels  for  underwear  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  in  addition  to  the  compensating  duty 
imposed  in  this  section  (or  in  paragraph  371),  if  valued  at  not 
more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  if 
valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per 
pound,  35  per  centum  ad  valorem.  On  blankets  over  three  yards 
in  length,  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on  cloths.  Flannels 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more  than  50 
cents  per  pound,  shall  be  classified  and  pay  the  same  duty  as 
women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths 
and  goods  of  similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this 
section. 

"  376.     As  now. 

"  377,     As  now. 

"378.  On  clothing,  ready-made,  and  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel of  every  description,  wool  hats,  shawls  whether  knitted  or 
woven,  and  knitted  articles  of  every  description,  made  up  or 
manufactured  wholly  or  in  part ;  felts  not  woven  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
in  addition  to  the  compensating  duty  imposed  in  this  section  (or 
in  paragraph  371),  60  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

SOUNDNESS    OF    SYSTEM. 

Crediting  the  statements — not  of  two  witnesses  —  but  of  a 
long  line  of  reputable  business  men  for  a  half  century,  criticising, 
comparing  and  adding  from  their  own  knowledge,  our  legislators 
adopted  and  have  continued  a  system  of  "  compensating  duties  " 
with  necessarily  safe  multiples  which  has  persisted  not  as  "a 
scheme  of  fostering  conspirators,"  but  as  a  sound  reliable  table 
of  relations,  with  occasional  modifications,  but  always  in  pro- 
motion of  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  woolen  goods  for 
our  own  consumption,  made  in  main  from  wool  raised  here. 
While  the  changes  have  mainly  been  in  encouragement  of  an 
enlarged  share  of  home  manufacture  of  finest  goods,  since  the 
Centennial   Exposition,   it   still    remains   true   that   the  fear  of 
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setting  the  safe  limit  too  high  operates  to  give  the  foreigner  the 
extremely  fine  work. 

Without  undertaking  a  discussion  of  the  wool  question  let  me 
illustrate  with  the  duty  (compounded)  on  fine  yarns,  of  which 
there  are  constant  importations.  From  an  exhaustive  paper  on 
file  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  take  extracts  suffi- 
cient for  our  purpose,  concerning  the  duties  on  fine  worsted 
yarns.  The  duty  on  these  is  "  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty 
on  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  "  (equals  38^c.)  "and  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem." 

Considering  material  only,  if  bought  by  an  English  manufac- 
turer in  December,  1908,  the  cost  to  him  was  (from  his  own 
testimony)  about  49^c.  for  wool  of  the  fineness  known  as  "  64s 
quality,"  and  for  the  finer,  known  as  "  70s  quality,"  it  was  53c. ; 
adding  the  38^c.  we  have  on  importing  basis  88c.  and  93^c. ;  at 
the  same  time  the  price  of  material  to  us,  landed  here,  duty  paid, 
was  for  64s  quality  8T^c.,  and  for  70s  quality  90c.,  all  reckoned 
on  scoured  basis  for  the  material  in  a  pound  of  tops  (condition 
ready  for  spinning).  The  justness  and  accuracy  of  the  compen- 
sating duty  are  evident ;  the  fluctuations  of  the  market  may 
make  it  to  be  sometimes  in  our  favor,  and  sometimes  in  favor  of 
the  foreigner.  Look  next  at  the  40  per  cent,  and  remember  that 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Englishman  it  appears  that  wages  in 
an  American  mill  like  ours  are  more  than  225  per  cent  of  the 
wages  he  pays ;  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium  wages  are 
lower  than  in  England.  Taking,  then,  the  respective  costs  here 
and  abroad  of  the  two  fine  qualities  of  tops,  named  above, 
making  them  into  the  fine  counts  of  yarn  known  as  number 
40s  2  ply,  50s  2  ply  and  60s  2  ply  (the  number  being  based  on  the 
40  or  50  or  60  times  560  yards  that  make  a  pound  of  single  yarn) 
we  have  :  from  quality  64s,  put  into  40s  2  ply,  made  in  England 
and  imported  ;  material  49Jc.  plus  making  15^c.,  plus  the  duty 
(38^c.  and  40  per  cent),  wliich  lands  it  here  at  $1.30.  Made  in 
our  mill,  the  same  yarn  costs  for  material,  as  above,  87^c.  plus 
making,  38c.,  or  $1.25.  Applying  same  process  to  50s  2  ply  and 
60s  2  ply,  or,  as  they  are  known  in  this  country,  2-50s  and  2-60s, 
we  have  cost  imported  $1.33,  made  here  $1.30  for  2-50s,  and  for 
2-60s,  imported  $1.37,  and  if  made  here  $1.37.  The  margin 
declines  from  4|c.  on  2-40s  to  3c.  on  2-50s  and  vanishes  at  2-60s. 
If  the  same  yarns  are  made  from  the  finer  quality  —  "  70s  "  — 
the  comparison  is  : 

Made  in  England        Made  here, 
and  Imported. 

2-40s  landed $1.37  $1.29 

2-50s      "       ; 1.40  1.33 

2-608      "       1.44  1.40 

BUYING    YARNS    IN"    EUROPE. 

And  again  the  margin  declines  till  at  a  number  a  little  finer 
than  60  it  vanishes.     That   is,  with   the  present   high  price  of 
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wool,  Americans  can  reap  little  or  no  profit  on  finer  counts  and 
a  consequence  is  that  when  asked  for  75s  or  80s  we  advise  our 
customers  to  import  such  yarns.  Machinery  specially  adapted 
to  spinning  these  high  counts  was  put  in  our  mill  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  expectation  that  the  trial  orders  given  us  for  awhile 
were  forerunners  of  a  regular  trade,  but  the  prospect  was  a 
mirage  and  has  vanished,  and  the  machinery  is  used  for  the 
ordinary  counts.  Moreover,  a  fatal  weakness  with  the  ad  valorem 
form  of  duty  is  that  when  the  foreign  markets  are  low  and  prices 
sag  the  protective  duty  goes  down,  and  its  value  decreases,  with 
the  result  that  when  most  needed  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  at  its 
weakest  point. 

Some  one  has  tersely  said  that  "  if  a  fence  is  equally  good 
throughout,  its  chief  value  lies  in  a  strong  top  rail,"  and  nobody 
has  a  more  feeling  appreciation  of  that  truth  than  we,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  whose  "  top  rail "  rises  and  falls  under  ad 
valorem  duties  with  changes  in  value  in  foreign  markets.  What 
we  prove  in  the  matter  of  fine  yarns  we  believe  the  weavers  can 
prove  as  to  fine  goods,  notwithstanding  the  statements  made  to 
the  contrary  by  the  unknowing  and  unpractical. 

The  presence  in  Europe  at  this  moment  of  one  of  our  largest 
and  best  customers,  contracting  for  yarns  of  so  high  counts  that 
they  cannot  be  profitably  made  here,  is  added  proof  of  the  truth 
of  these  statements. 

Class  II  Wools.  The  contention  that  these  wools  are,  and 
have  been,  the  exclusive  materials  of  worsted  manufacture  is  not 
ingenious.  When,  about  1855,  the  first  combing  machines  were 
brought  here  all  goods  were  being  made  of  carded  yarn.  Some 
of  us  remember  the  little  flocks  of  our  grandfathers  that  gave 
the  fleeces  which,  carded  at  a  nearby  flour  mill  or  saw  mill  hav- 
ing a  "  carding  machine,"  furnished  the  material  for  yarn  hand- 
spun  by  the  women  of  the  family  for  mixing  with  the  yarn  from 
flax  to  make  the  "  linsey-woolsey  "  for  all  wear  except  on  state 
occasions  when  the  blue  broadcloth  with  brass  buttons  went  on 
show.  The  flocks  were  merinos  or  Leicesters  (Blakewells)  or 
crossbreds.  But  all  woolenwear  was  made  from  carded  yarn,  in 
which  any  and  all  of  these  qualities  of  wool  were  used.  The 
machine  comb  (the  Lister)  could  only  use  the  long  wool  of  the 
Leicester  and  similar  kinds,  which  then  and  for  half  a  century 
thereafter  were  selected  fleece  by  fleece  by  a  man  educated  to 
that  business  and  brought  a  higher  price  per  po\ind  than  what 
was  left  or  "  rejected."  So  far  from  regarding  the  leaving  of  the 
shorter  fleeces  as  a  favor  to  them,  as  makers  of  carded  yarn,  were 
the  buyers  of  such  wools  that  even  within  the  memory  of  the 
writer  they  have  been  known  to  protest  strenuously  at  the  "  going 
through"  piles  of  wool  by  the  man  from  combing  mills,  claiming 
that  they  wanted  the  wool,  combing  fleeces  and  all,  for  the  kinds 
of  goods  they  were  making  of  carded  yarn. 

Within  a  decade  of  the  introduction  of  the  combing  machine 
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the  classes  of  wool  as  since  known  in  our  tariff  acts  were  fixed, 
and,  although  several  times  it  has  been  proposed  to  class  on  the 
basis  of  the  "  use  "  for  which  a  given  kind  of  wool  is  wanted  or 
fitted,  investigation  invariably  resulted  in  approving  for  proper 
and  safe  collection  of  duties  the  basis  of  "  race  "  or  "  blood." 
So  that  Class  II  was  made  to  include  the  wools  of  certain 
*'  blood  "  specified  and  kindred  combing  types.  They  were  open 
then,  as  always  since,  to  the  maker  of  carded  yarns,  if  he  made 
goods  in  which  they  had  a  place,  and  if  he  would  pay  the  price. 
As  they  were  wholly  of  British  or  Canadian  origin  and  practi- 
cally no  wools  of  the  kind  were  ever  shorn  unwashed  the  duty 
was  placed  on  the  washed  wool.  With  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  intelligent  wool  growers  the  effort  was  made  to  develop 
here  a  promising  industry.  The  worsted  trade  has  but  lately 
finished  its  first  half-century  in  this  country,  and  the  results  seem 
to  justify  the  wisdom  and  give  luster  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
framers  of  the  classification. 

The  introduction  of  the  Noble  comb  and  later  of  the  Heil- 
mann  (called  French)  comb  has  made  the  comb  a  rival  purchaser 
with  the  card  for  all  varieties  of  wool,  to  the  finest,  and  all 
lengths,  to  the  shortest,  and  this  has  gone  on  until  the  entire 
amount  of  Class  II  wool  imported  in  any  year  for  special  "lus- 
trous "  purposes  (as  it  is)  is  of  so  little  relative  importance  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  supply  the  annual  demand  for  wool  of  any 
one  of  many  of  our  large  mills.  Meantime  the  comb  has  con- 
tinued the  readiest  purchaser  at  the  highest  price  for  an  increas- 
ing share  of  our  clip  which  has  been  bred  more  and  more  to  meet 
the  demand  for  wool  good  for  combing.  And  so  well  has  the 
intelligent  grower  continued  to  appreciate  and  meet  the  situation 
that  he  has  not  in  all  the  past  half-century  started  or  joined  the 
cry  about  "  wools  of  Class  II."  And  receiving  as  he  is  to-day  30 
cents  per  pound  and  upward  at  the  farm  for  the  wools  that  are 
nearest  like  Class  II  wools,  he  is  not  adding  anything  to  the 
clamor  raised  about  the  matter. 

CARDED    WOOL    MEn's    NEEDS. 

The  complainants  in  the  present  instance  are  the  carded  yarn- 
makers,  who  are  astonished  tliat  "washed  wools  of  Class  II"  do 
not  pay  double  duty,  and  yet  confess  in  the  same  breath  that  it 
is  not  wool  of  that  kind  that  they  are  concerned  about,  but  some- 
thing in  Class  I  of  which  they  are  "  unjustly  deprived,"  and 
various  "  substitutes  "  which  they  work  with  or  instead  of  wool 
into  their  "  all-wool  "  goods. 

And  this  leads  to  consideration  of  the  claim  that  the  carded- 
yarn  industry  needs  something  in  the  way  of  wool  that  most 
directly  competes  with  our  so-called  "Territory  wool,"  and  is 
now  shut  out  by  the  duty  which,  compounded  with  the  manu- 
facturer's ad  valorem  rate  and  even  sometimes  alone,  presents 
such  a  shocking  spectacle  of  percentages.     Two  things  may  be 
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noted  :  one  is  that  no  tariff  law  we  can  pass  will  give  them  any 
first  claim  on  the  *'  short,  heavy  wools  "  paying  the  "  outrageous 
duty,"  for  the  reason  that  they  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
principal  feeders  to  the  consumption  of  the  thousands  of  French 
combs  of  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  England,  whence  they  appear  here  in  the  forms  of 
yarns  and  goods  that  effectually  prevent  any  American  monop- 
oly of  the  American  market ;  and  the  other  noteworthy  thing  is 
that  our  combs  will  also  stand  in  line  as  customers  when  it  pays 
to  import  such  wools.  Can  we  use  them  ?  Herewith  are  sam- 
ples :  (A)  of  a  lot  of  50,000  pounds  of  Territory  tags,  (B)  of  the 
tops  made  from  them,  (C)  of  the  noils  made  in  combing.  These 
show  conclusively  that  even  the  Noble  comb  (which  did  this 
work)  can  handle  these  short,  heavy  wools  well  enough.  How 
far  the  present  duty  goes  in  preventing  their  importation  can  be 
shown  by  testimony  of  those  who,  after  experiments  in  the  first 
year  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  with  wool  free,  abandoned  such 
importation  and  returned  to  their  former  use  of  what  is  known 
as  "  wools  suitable  for  America." 

And  these,  as  all  the  other  kinds  we  have  considered,  and 
indeed  all  wools  of  the  world,  are  open  to  the  carded  yarn  man 
if  he  is  making  goods  that  require  them,  and  if  he  will  pay  what 
other  customers  must  pay  for  them.  His  favorite  contention 
that  an  "  ad  valorem  "  duty  would  bring  them  within  his  reach 
has  the  double  weakness  that  it  would  in  no  wise  remove  the  com- 
petition of  others  who  now  use  them,  and  further  that  an  "  ad 
valorem"  duty  on  wool  cannot  possibly  be  fairly  and  justly 
collected.  This  was  proven  so  thoroughly  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  Chairman  Payne  summarized  the  situation 
in  an  epigram,  ''  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  is  a  very  beautiful 
thing  till  you  start  to  collect  it."  As  to  their  grievances  about 
"  prohibitive  duties  "  on  the  substitutes  whose  loss,  Mr.  Dale 
tells  Mr.  Dolliver,  reduces  us  to  a  state  of  "breech-clouts  "  or 
forces  the  use  of  cotton,  one  may  say  the  cotton  horn  of  the 
dilemma  is  the  less  serious  of  the  two  certainly,  and  many,  per- 
haps most,  people  are  well  content  to  wear  cotton  in  many  forms 
if  it  is  not  sold  to  them  as  wool.  And  the  other  alternative  is 
endurable,  perhaps,  also  rather  than  the  swindle  of  buying  some 
kinds  of  "  substitutes  "  as  all  wool. 

IMPORTINO    FOKEION    BY-PRODUCTS. 

The  maker  of  carded  yarn  is  asking  through  the  innocent  Mr. 
Dolliver  and  others  that  lie  may  import  the  by-))roducts  of  foreign 
combs,  foreign  drawing  frames,  foreign  roving  frames,  and  foreign 
spinning  frames  on  his  own  terms,  on  the  pretence  that  the 
domestic  producer  of  these  articles  forces  the  purchase  of  them 
by  the  carded  yarn  man  at  the  worsted  man's  own  price.  When 
one  considers  that  the  carded  yarn  man  is  the  only  ])ossible  cus- 
tomer of  such  part  of  these  products  as  is  sold,  the  spectacle  of 
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bim  trembling  iu  the  grasp  of  a  mercbant  who  must  sell  to  him, 
or  export  (as  he  did  in  1908)  is  such  a  phenomenal  occurrence  in 
so  great  contrast  to  the  ordinary  customs  of  trade  as  might  well 
upset  the  gravity  of  Dundreary.  The  maker  of  noils  who  has 
paid  the  same  duty  on  the  wool  in  them  as  on  the  wool  in  the 
tops,  from  which  they  are  combed,  has  rarely  been  asked  in  tariff 
making  for  his  opinion,  seriously,  as  to  the  proper  duty  on  noils. 
And  if  the  present  duty  were  cut  in  half,  the  resulting  effect  on 
the  price  of  his  tops  would  be  less  than  the  variation  in  the  mar- 
ket price  of  the  same,  sometimes,  in  a  single  week.  Roving 
waste  and  slubbing  waste  are  generally  put  back  with  scoured 
wool  and  worked  again  through  his  cards  and  combs  :  the  excep- 
tion is  mostly  in  the  case  where  a  carded  yarn  man,  looking  for 
something  cleaner  than  any  wool  he  can  get  from  his  own 
machinery,  buys  "  slubbing  waste,"  *'  roving  waste  ''  or  "  double 
combed"  noils  to  fill  the  gap.  What  he  is  really  after  now  is  a 
cheaper  "  something "  than  he  can  get  from  straight  domestic 
wool,  or  foreign  wool  that  has  paid  its  full  duty ;  and  his  present 
circuitous  method  of  getting  at  the  matter  is  one  of  the  most 
pitiable  exhibitions  of  mendicancy  ever  seen  at  the  time  and  place 
of  tariff  making. 

At  every  turn  he  finds  the  wool  grower  on  guard  for  protection 
of  his  own  interests,  and  so  acting,  perhaps  unknowingly,  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  people  in  being  served  with  ''  straight 
goods  "  and  a  "  square  deal "  in  woolens.  For  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  "  worsteds,"  not  by  virtue  of  superior  honesty  of  the 
makers,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  machinery  involved,  Tnust  be 
really  wool,  and  not  something  that  once  was  on  a  sheep's  back. 
It  would  be  a  highly  interesting  table  that  would  show  how  much 
real  wool  and  what  proportion  of  "  substitutes  "  goes  into  the 
goods  that  the  carded  wool  man  now  mercifully  furnishes  to  save 
us  from  a  return  to  the  "  breech-clout "  age ;  and  a  map  painted 
white  and  black  in  the  prevalent  fashion,  that  would  show  us 
where  are  chiefly  sold  the  so-called  "  all  wool "  goods  made  partly 
or  entirely  of  "substitutes"  might  be  equally  instructive,  espe- 
cially if  we  should  find,  as  we  probably  would,  that  the  black 
portion  showed  the  markets  to  be  the  villages  and  settlements 
far  away  from  the  large  cities  —  the  places  where  the  sons  of  the 
soil  equip  themselves. 

SPECIFIC    DUTY    BEARS    UNEQUALLY. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  facts  must  acknowledge  promptly 
that  any  specific  duty  on  "  wool  in  grease  "  bears  unequally  upon 
the  various  products :  but  it  is  not  true  that  it  divides  wool  buy- 
ers into  classes,  giving  any  one  class  what  another  may  not  have, 
at  the  same  price,  if  he  will  pay  it.  And  all  the  schemes  of  levy- 
ing duty  on  "  wool  in  the  grease  "  on  the  basis  of  shrinkage, 
scoured  yield,  value,  or  the  like,  are  futile  for  the  reason  that 
they  can  be  readily  shown  to  be  impossible  in  their  execution. 
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The  project  for  which  Mr.  DoUiver  has  beeu  deluded  into  the 
position  of  godfather,  of  assessing  duty  on  the  basis  of  the 
''  amount  of  wool  fiber  "  in  any  given  article,  will  not  be  seriously 
considered  when  once  account  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  every 
fiber  of  all  the  "  substitutes  "  (shoddy  included)  will  survive  the 
operation  that  removes  everything  save  wool :  the  result  would 
be  no  better  state  of  affairs  than  now  obtains,  while  opening  the 
door  to  new  schemes  for  defrauding  the  customs,  possibly.  But, 
as  said  early  in  this  discussion,  there  is  something  new  possible 
in  the  way  of  "  dividing  lines  "  for  Mr.  Dolliver  to  consider,  and 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dale  to  investigate  (the  experience  of  Mr. 
Edward  A.  Greene  not  having  made  him  competent,  probably) ;  of 
all  the  cited  examples  of  spectacular  percentages,  none  equals  what 
would  be  shown  if  it  were  possible  to  fix  exactly  the  amount  of 
"  shoddy "  in  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  applying  the  rate  of  duty 
provided  for  the  cloth  to  the  value  of  its  shoddy  component,  turn 
the  full  light  of  day  on  the  "  horrid  spectacle "  of  appalling 
percentage.  But  as  this  will  occur  always  and  only  in  a  carded 
yarn,  which  any  novice  can  be  taught  in  a  few  minutes  to  dis- 
tinguish from  a  w^orsted  yarn,  a  new  dividing  line  might  be  made 
between  goods  containing  worsted  yarns  and  those  made  partly 
or  wholly  of  carded  yarn,  and  a  new  paragraph  be  framed 
reducing  the  duty  on  the  latter  to  a  level  with  the  duty  on  the 
former,  based  on  the  value  of  the  respective  materials.  When 
Mr.  Dolliver  has  worked  that  out  his  promised  list  of  amend- 
ments will  have  a  fitting  climax  ;  but  once  this  becomes  law  his 
clients  will  soon  be  permanently  retired  to  a  position  more 
remote  from  active  wool  manufacturing  than  that  now  occupied 
by  either  Mr.  Greene  or  Mr.  Dale. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  tariff  commission,  let  it  begin  its  work 
with  a  jaunt  across  the  Atlantic  to  find  out  why  England, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  have  only  specific  duties  in 
their  tariffs,  and  why  we  alone,  of  all  civilized  countries,  still 
adhere  to  the  antiquated  ad  valorem  form,  so  alluring  in  theory, 
so  woefully  lame  in  operation. 


WOOL   FIBER   MANUFACTURERS. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Fiber  Manufacturers  was 
organized  at  a  meeting  held  at  Young's  Hotel,  Boston,  March  13. 
It  is  composed  of  certain  manufacturers  of  shoddies,  wool 
extracts,  etc.  The  object  of  the  association  is  stated  to  be  "  to 
protect  the  mutual  interests,  foster  and  encourage  the  industry 
and  remedy  existing  abuses,  also  to  disseminate  information  for 
the  better  understanding  of  their  manufactured  products  on  the 
part  of   the  consumer."     The  following  is    the  list  of   officers  : 
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President,  Bradley  M.  Rockwood,  treasurer  of  the  Norfolk 
Woolen  Company,  Franklin,  Mass. ;  vice-presidents,  Charles 
Taylor,  of  the  Collings-Taylor  Company,  Cleveland,  0.,  and 
Charles  J.  Basch,  of  the  Basch-Greenfield  Company,  Passaic, 
N.J. ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Fred  Rawitser,  of  Fred  &  Wm. 
Rawitzer,  South  Acton,  Mass.  ;  directors,  J.  S.  Cordingley,  of 
W.  S.  Cordingley  &  Son,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.  ;  T.  H. 
Gray,  of  T.  H.  Gray  &  Company,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. ;  H.  Carleton 
Slack,  of  W.  H.  H.  Slack  &  Brother,  and  the  officers  ex-officio. 


CARDED   WOOLEN   ASSOCIATION. 

A  NEW  body  to  be  known  as  the  Association  of  Carded  Woolen 
Manufacturers  was  organized  at.  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New 
York  on  May  21  with  these  officers :  President,  Edward  Moir  of 
the  Crown  Mills,  Marcellus,  N.Y.  ;  Vice-president,  Gordon  Dob- 
son,  President  of  the  Maine  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association  ; 
Secretary,  Arthur  Wheelock  of  the  Stanley  Woolen  Company, 
Uxbridge,  Mass. ;  and  Treasurer,  Angus  Park  of  the  Airlie 
Mills,  Hanover,  Conn.,  and  the  Assawaga  Company,  Dayville, 
Conn.  These  officers  form  the  Board  of  Directors  with  the 
addition  of  Robert  Bleakie,  of  the  Webster  Woolen  Company, 
Sabattus,  Me. ;  John  Houston,  of  the  Piscataquis  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Guilford,  Me.;  H.  J.  Hamill  of  the  Hamill  Spinning 
Company,  Philadelphia ;  and  Jonathan  Ring,  of  Jonathan  Ring 
&  Son  of  Philadelphia. 

The  constitution  of  the  new  association  provides  for  two 
classes  of  members  —  active  and  associate,  the  former  consisting 
of  carded  wool  manufacturers  who  will  pay  $25  a  year  in  dues 
and  the  latter,  representatives  of  selling  agencies,  whose  annual 
dues  are  to  be  $10.  It  is  stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  new 
organization  is  to  work  for  "  the  equalization  of  duties  on  raw 
material."  The  headquarters  are  to  be  in  the  Old  South  Build- 
ing, Boston.  A  tariff  committee  has  been  authorized  by  the  new 
association  for  further  work  before  Congress.  This  committee 
is  made  up  of  Edward  Moir,  Gordon  Dobson,  Hugh  J.  Hamill, 
Jonathan  Ring,  H.  G.  Niles,  Jr.,  of  the  South  Bend  Woolen 
Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  William  J.  Dickey,  Jr.,  of  W.  J. 
Dickey  &  Sons,  Oella,  Md.,  and  R.  T.  Pilling  of  the  Kiamensi 
Woolen  Company,  Stanton,  Del. 
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THE    UNITED   DRY   GOODS   COMPANIES. 

That  large  new  combination  in  the  dry  goods  trade,  The 
United  Dry  Goods  Companies,  chartered  in  Delaware,  has  made 
public  some  of  the  plans  of  its  organizers.  It  comprises  the 
Associated  Merchants  Company  of  New  York  and  four  large 
stores,  Hahne  &  Co.  of  Newark,  the  Powers  Mercantile  Company 
of  Minneapolis,  the  William  Hengerer  Company  of  Buffalo,  and 
the  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company  of  St.  Louis. 

The  United  Dry  Goods  Companies  will  be  under  the  presidency 
of  John  Claflin,  and  his  subordinates  will  be  the  present  mana- 
gers of  the  associated  stores,  who  will  keep  their  respective 
positions. 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  responsible  for  financing  the  new  con- 
cern. There  will  be  $51,000,000  in  stock,  of  which  $20,000,000 
will  be  issued  immediately.  It  will  consist  of  $10,000,000  in 
7  per  cent  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $10,000,000  common 
stock.  The  preferred  stock  has  priority,  both  as  to  assets  and 
dividends. 

In  the  control  of  the  new  company  there  will  be  besides  the 
four  stores  already  named  The  H.  B.  Claflin  Company,  James 
McCreery  &  Co.,  and  the  O'Neill-Adams  Company  of  New  York, 
Stewart  &  Co.  of  Baltimore,  and  J.  N.  Adams  &  Co.  of  Buffalo. 

The  combination  will  purchase  $8,650,000  of  the  $17,250,000 
stock  outstanding  of  the  Associated  Merchants  Company,  besides 
holding  four-fifths  of  the  common  stock  of  C.  G.  Gunther's  Sons 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  new  concern  purchases  the  assets  of  the  stores  at  current 
market  rates,  with  a  deduction  of  30  per  cent.  There  is  no 
allowance  for  good  will. 


THE   CASE   FOR   THE   WOOL   GROWERS. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RALPH  D.  COLE,  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  OHIO. 

The  wool  growers  of  the  country  have  found  an  earnest  and 
well  informed  champion  in  the  House  in  Hon.  Ralph  D.  Cole, 
Representative  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Cole  has 
made  an  especial  study  of  the  wool-producing  industry  in  which 
his  district  and  his  State   have  so  great  an   interest.     He  is  a 
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young  man  of  industry,  intellectual  ability  and  force  of  character, 
one  of  the  coming  men  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

His  speech  of  March  25, 1909,  on  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule 
of  the  Payne  tariff  bill  was  listened  to  with  unusual  attention  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  was  regarded  as  a  most  satisfactory 
presentation  of  the  subject.     Mr.  Cole  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  much  in  the  last  few  days  con- 
cerning the  rule  under  which  we  are  to  revise  the  tariff.  It  is 
always  best  when  we  state  our  case  to  also  state  the  law  which 
applies  to  that  case.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  insist  that 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  llepublican  platform  which  declares 
in  favor  of  revision  dowiiward.  I  have  searched  that  instru- 
ment in  vain  for  any  such  declaration.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  campaign  utterances  of  that  kind  were  made  from  the  public 
platform  and  the  stump,  but  if  you  will  examine  the  document 
carefully,  no  such  declaration  is  there  made.  I  wish  to  read, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  committee  or  the  gentlemen  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  rule  under  which  the  Republican  party  has 
undertaken  to  revise  the  protective  tariff : 

In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true  principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by 
the  imposition  of  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American 
industry. 

I  propose  to  apply  this  rule  of  revision  to  Schedule  K.  We 
listened  to  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  Schedule  K  on  yesterday, 
and  it  was  denounced  in  the  most  vehement  of  language.  I  think 
that  when  proper  study  is  given  to  the  historical  aspect  of  this 
schedule  and  applied  to  the  bill  under  consideration,  there  is  not 
a  rate  there  that  cannot  be  defended  on  just  and  equitable 
grounds.  The  committee,  having  in  mind  that  provision  of  our 
platform,  provided  a  schedule  of  11  cents  on  wool  in  the  grease, 
22  cents  on  washed  wool,  and  33  cents  on  scoured  wool.  I  desire 
to  insert  in  the  Record  sections  362  and  365,  as  it  forms  the 
whole  foundation  of  Schedule  K. 

Section  365  of  the  proposed  bill  reads  as  follows  : 

The  duty  upon  all  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  class  shall  be  11  cents  per 
pound,  and  upon  all  wools  or  hair  of  the  second  class  12  cents  per  pound. 

Section  362  provides  : 

The  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  imported  washed  shall 
be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  if  imported 
unwashed,  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  classes  which  shall 
be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be 
subjected  if  imported  unwashed. 

That  provision  has  been  in  the  law  from  1867  down  to  the 
present  time,  save  only  during  the  Wilson  law.  There  was  a 
tariff  on  wool  from  1824  to  1894 ;  for  a  period  of  seventy  years 
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uninterruptedly  it  has  been  on  the  protected  list.  A  gentleman 
remarked  this  morning  tliat  Henry  Clay  was  one  of  the  first  and 
most  eloquent  champions  of  free  trade  in  raw  materials.  I 
invite  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  great  measures  of  1824, 
1828,  and  1842  in  which  Henry  Clay  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
and  most  effective  apostle  of  protection.  He  will  find  that  in 
each  of  those  measures  what  they  declare  now  to  be  raw  mate- 
rial was  placed  upon  the  protected  list  by  the  work  of  Henry 
Clay. 

I  know  not  what  Mr.  Clay  may  have  stated  in  some  of  his  pub- 
lic speeches,  but  I  do  know  what  has  been  incorporated  in  the 
public  statutes  as  a  result  of  his  services  in  the  Federal  Congress. 
The  demand  of  Democracy  of  1894  was  :  Give  us  free  raw  mate- 
rial and  we  will  capture  the  markets  of  the  world.  Instead  the 
world  captured  our  markets.  Now  we  have  in  our  law  to-day 
what  is  known  as  a  "  compensatory  duty  "  on  wool.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated schedule,  which  I  desire  to  explain.  First,  I  wish  to 
prove  to  the  committee  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  provided  in 
this  schedule  is  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturer.  Second, 
I  propose  to  demonstrate  that  the  compensatory  duty,  the 
specific  duty,  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  of  wool.  Keep 
in  mind  these  two  important  distinctions  :  The  ad  valorem  duty 
provided  in  Schedule  K  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer; the  specific  compensator}'  duty  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  wool  producer.  Now,  sir,  how  has  the  American  man- 
ufacturer been  treated  by  this  measure  ?  In  1828  the  average 
ad  valorem  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  wool  was  43  per  cent. 
In  1890,  under  the  jMcKinley  law,  it  was  45  per  cent.  Under 
the  Wilson  bill  it  was  over  40  per  cent;  in  the  Dingley  bill  it  was 
about  43  per  cent.  So,  the  measure  of  protection  accorded  to  the 
American  manufacturer  of  wool  to-day,  in  comparison  with  the 
Wilson  bill,  is  only  a  margin  of  3  per  cent.  If  the  Democrats 
established  the  rates  in  the  Wilson  bill  as  a  revenue  producer, 
we  have  only  raised  those  rates  3  per  cent  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  manufacturer.  So  there  certainly  can  be  no  complaint 
that  the  protection  of  an  ad  valorem  character  given  to  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  Payne  bill  is  excessive.  One-half 
the  woolen  manufactories  in  the  country  closed  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Wilson  law.  Three  per  cent  above  the  closing-down 
margin  is  not  an  unfair  measure  of  protection.  I  shall  now  take 
up  the  consideration  of  the  compensatory  duty. 

I  have  an  exhibit  in  here  that  I  believe  will  demonstrate  more 
clearly  than  any  statement  I  could  make  in  half  an  hour  the 
reason  for  the  specific  compensatory  duty. 

PRINCIPLE    OF    THE    COMPENSATORY    DUTY. 

What  is  the  compensatory  duty  ?  It  is  an  increasing  rate  of 
duty  based  upon  shrinkage  in  the  process  of  refining.  A  scien- 
tific schedule  increases  in  proportion  to  the  losses  sustained  in 
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the  different  stages  of  manufacture.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  it  takes  3  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease  to  produce  1  pound 
of  scoured  wool,  and  2  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease  to  produce 
1  pound  of  washed  wool.  Unless  a  pound  of  scoured  wool  is 
given  three  times  the  protection  of  a  pound  of  wool  in  the 
grease,  wool  will  be  imported  into  this  country  in  scoured  con- 
dition, and  just  in  proportion  as  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  is 
below  that  figure  will  it  reduce  the  duty  or  protection  to  the 
pound  of  wool  in  the  grease. 

First.  This  fact  was  established  by  an  industrial  commission 
which  reported  its  findings  to  the  United  States  Congress  and 
became  the  basis  of  the  law  of  1867. 

Second.  Twenty-one  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  river,  including  Iowa  and  Kentucky  produced,  in 
1908,  71,372,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  had  a  shrinkage  of 
48.2  per  cent. 

The  ten  Southern  States  in  1908  produced  7,849,000  pounds 
of  wool,  with  a  shrinkage  of  40  per  cent. 

The  remaining  Western  States  in  1908  produced  190,916,000 
pounds,  with  a  shrinkage  of  66.4  per  cent. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  wool  produced  in  the  United  States 
has  a  shrinkage  of  over  ()6  per  cent.  The  average  shrinkage  of 
all  wools  produced  in  the  United  States  is  61  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  the  world's  ])roduction  of  wool,  with  a 
shrinkage  of  over  Q()  per  cent,  is  greater  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
industrial  report  that  was  filed  in  the  year  1866.  At  the  head  of 
that  commission  was  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  commercial 
affairs  in  this  country.  Mr.  Bigelow  Shannon,  of  tliat  commis- 
sion, made  the  report  upon  which  the  compensatory  duty  has 
been  fixed  in  the  law.  It  was  filed  in  the  year  1866.  He  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Congress  that  actual  fact,  that  it  takes  3 
pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease  to  produce  1  pound  of  scoured  wool 
and  4  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 
Now,  if  that  is  a  fact,  we  can  afford  to  base  legislation  upon  it. 
We  ought  not  to  base  legislation  upon  anything  of  such  serious 
character  as  this  schedule,  except  on  facts.  It  is  facts  we  want 
in  this  committee,  not  fiction  and  oratory.  It  is  said  that  the 
Speaker  of  this  House  is  dictatorial.  There  is  only  one  supreme 
czar  in  the  realm  of  legislation,  and  that  czar  is  a  fact.  I  want 
to  demonstrate  this  fact.  When  I  have  succeeded  in  that  the 
rest  of  this  schedule  is  a  mere  matter  of  mathematics.  You  will 
find  upon  investigation  that  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  produced 
in  the  United  States  shrinks  66  per  cent  when  it  is  scoured. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  wool  shrinks  66  per  cent  in 
a  scoured  condition.  In  other  words,  it  takes  3  pounds  of  raw 
wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  scoured  wool ;  4  pounds  of  raw  wool 
to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 
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I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  that  was  made  by 
Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  the 
debates  of  1890,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Sherman.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  this 
point,  because  this  same  question  will  arise  in  many  other  items  in  these 
schedules  as  they  come  up. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  overlooks  the  main  facts 
in  regard  to  these  duplicate,  triplicate,  and  quadruple  rates  upon  woolen 
goods.  He  forgets  —  no;  he  does  not  forget  it,  because  he  is  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  fact  —  that  it  requires  2  pounds  of  ordinary  wool  as  taken 
from  the  sheep's  buck  to  make  a  pound  of  what  is  called  '•  washed  wool."  It 
takes  3  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  scoured  wool,  and  4  pounds  of 
unwashed  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth.  That  is  a  fact.  If  the  Senator 
disputes  it,  then  we  are  all  at  sea;  but  that  I  believe  is  a  conceded  fact. 

At  any  rate  it  is  proved  by  every  witness  who  came  before  the  committee 
and  is  shown  by  the  importers  and  manufacturers  and  all  wool  growers  that 
it  is  a  general  simple  rule  which  may  vary  in  degree  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  wool,  the  finer  wool  being  better,  that  2  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  are  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  washed  wool ;  that  3  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  are  equivalent  to  1  pound  of  scoured  wool,  and  that  4  pounds  of  un- 
washed wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth.  That  seems  to  be  rather 
strange.  One  would  wonder  how  this  waste  could  occur,  but  it  is  so  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  grease  in  the  unwashed  wool  is  removed  partially  when 
it  is  washed,  still  more  when  it  is  scoured.  It  not  only  takes  off  all  the  dirt, 
but  all  but  the  fiber  of  the  wool.  Still  in  the  next  process  of  manufacture, 
when  the  wool  is  converted  into  cloth,  there  is  a  waste,  so  that  all  parties 
have  agreed  to  a  general  rule  that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  iinwashed  wool  to 
make  1  pound  of  cloth. 

That  does  not  apply  to  all  kinds  of  cloth.  It  only  applies  to  the  better 
wool.  The  general  rule  is  that  of  good  quality  it  requires  4  pounds  of  wool 
to  produce  a  pound  of  cloth,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  all,  because  in  certain 
articles  they  use  other  substitutes  for  wool  to  the  extent  that  they  use  cotton 
in  satinets  and  in  some  form  of  goods.  I  am  not  a  merchant  or  a  manufac- 
turer or  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  may  confound  these  matters,  but  in 
many  classes  of  goods  made  partly  of  wool  there  is  cotton  and  in  many  there 
are  other  articles.  In  all  carpets  there  are  great  varieties  of  substitutes. 
Therefore,  the  rule  does  not  apply  to  those,  but  in  all  cloths  of  every  kind 
whatever,  it  may  be  said  that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  cloth. 

That  is  the  reason  of  this  discrimination.  In  regard  to  these  cheaper 
woolens  that  are  provided  for  here  at  two  and  one-half  times  the  rate,  they 
are  made  mainly  of  cheap  wools  which  bear  a  low  rate  of  duty  comparatively. 
The  carpet  wools  are  sometimes  used  more  or  less  for  this  class  of  goods,  and 
the  inferior  wools  are  used  for  that  purpose.  Still  the  endeavor  was  to 
equalize  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  that  are  required  for  a  pound  of 
cloth,  because  now  we  are  dealing  with  cloth  or  woolens,  the  manufactured 
articles. 

In  1890  the  same  facts  that  we  expect  to  make  the  basis  of 
the  law  of  1909  were  recognized  and  made  the  basis  for  the 
McKinley  law.  I  think  there  will  be  no  disposition  upon  the 
part  of  gentlemen  upon  the  floor  of  this  House  to  deny  the  state- 
ment that  was  made  by  Senator  Sherman  in  1890. 

Now  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  judge  and  apply 
this  rule  laid  down  in  the  Republican  platform.  First,  ascertain 
the  elements  of  cost  in  the  production  of  an  article  abroad,  and 
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then  ascertain  the  same  elements  here  at  home.  That  process  is 
almost  impossible.  These  gentlemen  who  have  been  upon  this 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  have  found  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  the  necessary  information  from  witnesses  to 
ascertain  the  exact  cost  of  an  article  produced  in  a  foreign 
country.  I  have  been  endeavoring  for  the  past  six  months  to 
get  some  reports  of  a  reliable  character  from  South  America  and 
Australia  relative  to  the  exact  cost  of  the  production  of  wool  in 
those  countries.  They  are  on  their  way  from  Honolulu  to-day, 
but  they  are  not  here.  However,  they  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
I  have  already  uttered. 

The  other  method  that  we  have  of  judging  of  the  difference 
between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost  at  home  is  the  commercial 
history  of  that  product. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  for  a  short  time 
to  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1866  upon  the  wool  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Before  I  enter  upon  that  proposition  I  wish  to 
make  one  statement  in  advance.  Some  gentlemen  upon  the  iioor 
of  this  House,  especially  upon  the  opposite  side,  have  contended 
for  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  wool.  We  had  an  ad  valorem  duty 
upon  wool  in  1846  under  the  Walker  tariff  law,  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  during  that  ten  years,  in  which  there 
was  such  amazing  progress,  as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Clark]  has  ofttimes  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  there  was 
only  1,000,000  increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  showing  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty,  the  same  on  wool  as  upon  the  finished  product, 
is  not  sufficient  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer,  farmer, 
and  producer  of  wool. 

James  G.  Blaine  is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  if  this 
country  had  enforced  a  protective  policy  from  1850  to  1860,  the 
Civil  War  could  have  been  prosecuted  upon  a  specie  basis.  I 
desire  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  report  of  the  Treasury  in  1866 
on  the  ad  valorem  principle,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  great 
law  of  1866 : 

REPORT    UPON     THE    RELATIONS    OF     FOREIGN     TRADE    TO    DOMESTIC     INDUSTRY 
AND    INTERNAL    REVENUE. 

[By  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.] 

Februart,  1866. 

Diversified  industry  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  any  nation.  Great 
manufactories  more  than  double  the  protective  power  of  a  country,  adding 
to  manual  labor  the  vast  results  of  machinery  and  of  water  and  steam  power. 

No  nation,  except  Great  Britain,  imports  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent  of 
it-s  consumption.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  people  is  measured  by  their 
productive  power.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  in  the  formulation  of  a  tariff 
measure  to  consider  its  effect  upon  the  question  of  diversified  industry. 

Our  foreign  trade,  however,  its  advantages  or  disadvantages  apart,  is  now 
undergoing  a  change  which  will  certainly  make  it  a  worst  foe  to  our  home 
industry  than  it  has  ever  been.  This  change  had  its  origin  in  the  ad  valorem 
features  of  our  recent  tariff.  The  trade  has  for  many  years,  therefore,  been 
taking  a  shape  which  has  now  grown  into  formidable  dimensions.     The  fac- 
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tories,  workshops,  and  the  workmen  are  now  in  Europe;  the  warehouses  are 
in  New  York.  Goods  intended  for  the  warehouse  are  invoiced  at  the  factory 
cost,  are  entered  at  our  custom-house  at  that  price,  tlie  duties  are  largely 
diminished,  and  the  evil  of  competition  with  cheap  labor  increased.  The 
mischief  of  thus  harboring  a  class  of  men  whose  business  is  to  debauch  or 
mislead  our  officers,  to  rob  us  of  revenue  and  injure  our  domestic  industry, 
is  so  apparent  that  they  should  have  long  since  found  a  remedy. 

These  foreign  agents  cooperate  constantly  for  the  evasion  of  our  revenue 
law.  They  i)ay  inadequate  taxes,  they  render  no  military  service,  they  pay 
very  little  rent,  their  sympathies  are  all  on  the  other  side,  and  their  business 
is  to  nullify  laws  pertaining  to  our  commerce  and  our  industries.  Thore  is 
no  redeeming  benefit  to  reconcile  us  to  their  presence  and  operation.  If 
they  realize  fortunes  here  their  money,  instead  of  going  to  increase  capital 
or  aid  enterprise  here,  is  carried  to  Europe  to  swell  the  volume  of  capital 
there,  which  is  employed  in  overwhelming  our  rising  industry.  No  country 
in  the  world  is  afflicted  with  such  a  multitude  of  commercial  parasites. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  duties  upon  imports  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to*pr8vent  our  ports  of  entry  from  being  flooded  with  goods  not  imported 
by  our  merchants,  with  their  full  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  country,  but 
commodities  sent  hither  by  foreign  manufacturers  and  speculators,  with  the 
double  purpose  of  realizing  a  profit  upon  our  financial  position  and  of  over- 
whelming our  domestic  industry,  that  industry  which  suffer.-*  even  when 
threatened,  which  we  cannot  afford  to  put  in  peril,  much  less  to  see  over- 
thrown, even  for  a  year. 

The  experience  we  have  had  in  this  country  of  the  bad  working  of  the 
appraisement  system  as  organized  under  existing  laws  and  as  carried  out  in 
our  custom-houses  should  force  upon  us  the  adoption  of  the  European 
methods  of  specific  duties.  No  such  abuses  can  be  practised  there  as  now 
disgrace  our  custom-houses  and  defraud  our  Public  Treasury.  There  reve- 
nues are  raised  upon  specific  duties,  not  mainly,  but  almost  altogether.  The 
British  tariff  contains  ;382  specifics  to  131  ad  valorem  duties.  Belgium,  which 
is  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  Europe  in  proportion  to  its  population,  a 
country  in  which  the  various  departments  of  civilized  industry  are  best 
blended  for  their  mutual  advancement,  has  330  specifics  in  her  tariff  to  66 
ad  valorem  duties.  Our  tariff  has  2439  ad  valorem  duties  and  478  specifics. 
The  Belgian  tariff  presents  a  feature  well  deserving  the  attention  of  our 
legislators  and  statesmen.  It  has  a  si)ec'ial  schedule  by  which  linens  coming 
from  France  are  charged  with  a  specific  duty  until  the  quantity  of  4,000,000 
pounds  weight  has  been  imported  When  the  amount  imported  exceeds 
that  quantity  and  does  not  exceed  6,000,000  pounds  weight,  the  duty  is 
increased  upward  of  50  per  cent,  and  when  the  quantity  exceeds  6,000,000 
pounds  weight  all  imported  within  the  year  is  charged  double  the  rate  of  the 
first  4,000,000  pounds  The  flax  manufactures  of  Belgium  are  one  of  the 
most  important  of  its  industries,  and  this  careful  an'l  paternal  Government 
has  taken  this  method  of  saving  their  markets  from  being  overwhelmed  with 
French  linens  to  the  injury  of  their  working  classes. 

Now,  what  Avas  the  effect  of  this  law  of  1866  ?  In  1867  we 
produced  160,000,000  pounds  of  wool  in  the  United  States.  In 
1885,  after  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  the  application  of  this 
duty  of  12i  cents  upon  a  pound  of  wool  in  the  grease,  we  pro- 
duced 308,000,000,  a  total  increase  in  the  period  of  eighteen  years 
of  148,000,000  pounds. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy  I  desire  to  put  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  rates  of  duty  under  the  law  of  1867  and  the 
figures  showing  the  wonderful  progress  during  that  time  : 
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Duty  o»  Wool  Under  the  Act  of  March  2,  1867. 

class  1.  clothing  wools. 

V.ilue  at  place  of  exportation,  excluding  charges  at  such  port. 

Thirty -two  cents  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Above  32  cents,  12  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

CLASS    2.  COMBING    WOOLS. 

Value  32  cents  or  less,  10  cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Above  32  cents,  12  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Production  of  wool  in  the  United  States  from  1867  to  1885. 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

]867    

160,000,000 
168,000,000 
180,000,000 
162,000,000 
160,000,000 
150,000,000 
158,000,000 
170,000,000 
181,000,000 
192,000,000 
200,000,000 
208,250,000 
211,000,000 
232,500,000 
240,000,0(10 
272,000.000 
290,000,000 
300.000,000 
308,000,000 

1868 

1869 

8,000,000 
12,OuO,000 

1870 

18,000,000 

1871  

2,000,000 

lt<72    

10,000,000 

1873 

8,000,000 

12,000.000 

11,000,000 

11,000,000 

8,000,000 

8,250,000 

2,750,000 

21,500,000 

7,500,000 

32,(100,000 

18,000,000 

10,000,000 

8,000,000 

1874 

1875 

1876    .      

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

18^2     

18s3 

1884 

1885 

Total  increase,  148,000,000  pounds. 

Increase  in  number  of  sheep  from  1807  to  1885,  10,974,857. 

Increase  in  the  production  of  wool  in  eighteen  years,  90  per  cent. 

If  the  same  rate  of  increase  had  continued  until  1895,  we  would  have 
produced  sufficient  wool  to  have  supplied  the  demand  of  tlie  American 
market.  There  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
1867. 

I  desire  now  to  show  the  House  what  occurred  in  the  year 
1883  to  this  woolen  schedule.  The  tariff  was  reduced  to  10 
cents  a  pound  and  the  compensatory  scheme  continued.  But  in 
the  center  of  that  bill  there  was  a  provision  inserted  known  as 
the  "basket  clause."  That  clause  enabled  the  importer  to  bring 
broken  tops  into  the  United  States  for  10  cents  a  pound.  I  am 
going  to  show  to  the  committee  just  exactly  what  a  broken  top  is. 
There  is  a  broken  top  [indicating]  that  came  into  the  United 
States  from  1883  to  1889  at  a  duty  of  10  cents.  The  duty  on 
the  raw  wool  was  10  cents.  It  takes  3J  pounds  of  raw  wool  to 
produce  1  pound  of  these  broken  tops  [indicating].  The  duty  on 
these  broken  tops  should  have  been  at  least  30  cents.     But  what 
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occurred  ?  The  foreign  manufacturers  of  wool  went  into  the 
business  of  manufacturing  broken  tops. 

In  18S3  there  was  about  1,300,000  pounds  of  broken  tops 
imported  into  the  United  States ;  in  1889  there  were  8,600,000 
pounds  of  these  broken  tops  shipped  into  the  United  States  at 
10  cents  a  pound,  when  it  should  have  been  at  least  30  cents.  It 
took  the  place  of  or  displaced  30,000,000  pounds  of  the  finest 
Ohio  wool. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  fact  wlien  we 
come  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  proposed  schedule  in  the  Payne 
bill.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  other  item  that  I  think 
is  dangerously  close  to  the  unprotected  line.  Now,  in  order  for 
you  to  understand  this  question  as  I  see  it,  I  desire  to  give  you 
an  exhibit,  a  concrete  illustration,  of  this  specific  compensatory 
duty.  There  are  3  pounds  of  wool  in  the  gi-ease  [exhibiting], 
just  as  it  comes  from  the  back  of  the  sheep  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
There  it  is  [exhibiting]  in  the  form  of  scoured  wool.  It  is 
reduced  to  1  pound,  having  a  shrinkage  of  66|  per  cent. 

Now,  suppose  you  only  had  to  pay  the  same  duty  on  that 
scoured  wool  that  you  had  on  this  wool  in  the  grease  [exhibit- 
ing]. The  scoured  wool  would  escape  paying  a  duty  of  22  cents 
a  pound.  So,  in  order  to  protect  wool  in  the  grease,  you  are 
compelled  to  levy  a  duty  on  the  scoured  wool  just  in  proportion 
to  its  shrinkage  in  the  process  of  scouring.  It  takes  three  times 
as  much  of  this  wool  in  the  grease  as  it  does  of  this  scoured 
wool  to  produce  33  cents  of  revenue,  or  it  takes  3^  pounds  of 
this  wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  this  [exhibiting  tops]  ;  so  you 
must  have  three  and  one-fourth  times  the  protection  for  this 
[exhibiting  tops]  in  order  to  ])rotect  this  [exhibiting  wool],  and 
that  protection  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  producer  of  wool  and  not 
the  manufacturer.  It  goes  to  the  producer  of  wool,  and  unless 
you  do  have  this  higher  schedule  of  protection  in  the  ratio  of  the 
average  shrinkage,  you  may  as  well  have  no  protection  for  wool 
at  all.  That  is  the  theory  of  the  specific  compensatory  duty, 
and  it  has  remained  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States  from  1866 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Now  I  desire  to  show  to  the  committee  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  in  the  grease  2  cents  a  pound  in 
1883,  and  also  of  this  clause,  which  laid  on  broken  tops  a  duty 
of  10  cents  a  pound. 

In  1885  we  produced  308,000,000  pounds  ;  in  1889  we  produced 
265,000,000  pounds.  In  other  words,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  which  reduced  the  tariff  below  11  cents  the  production  ran 
down  4.'),000,000  pounds  in  a  period  of  five  years.  My  recollec- 
tion docs  not  run  back  to  the  campaign  of  1888  in  the  State  of 
Ohio,  but  I  am  told  by  General  Keifer  and  men  who  figured  in 
the  campaign  at  that  time  that  that  loophole  in  the  law  of  1883 
was  the  principal  argument  of  that  campaign,  and  the  Kepubli- 
can  party  carried  the  State  in  that  year  more  upon  that  one  item 
than  upon  any  other  consideration. 
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I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  following  statement, 
which  shows  the  decline  under  reduced  duties  : 

FIRST    CLASS  CLOTHING    WOOLS. 

[Act  of  March  3,  1883.] 
Value  at  last  port  or  place  whence  exported,  excluding  charges  at  such 
port : 

Cents. 

Not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 10 

Over  30  cents  per  pound 12 

Double  duty  on  washed  wools. 

SECOND    CLASS  —  COMBING   WOOLS. 

Value  at  last  port  whence  exported  : 

Cents. 

Not  exceeding  30  cents  per  pound 10 

Over  30  cents  per  pound 12 

Results  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1883. 

PRODUCTION    OF    WOOL. 

Pounds. 

1885 308,000,000 

1886 302,000,000 

1887 285,000,000 

1888 269,000,000 

1889 265,000,000 

Total  decrease 43,000,000 

Above  figures  indicate  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  in  five  years. 

Number 
of  sheep. 

1885 50,360,000 

1886 48,322,000 

1887 44,759,000 

1888 44,544,000 

1889 42,599,000 

Total  decrease 7,761,000 

Decrease  of  16  per  cent  in  five  years. 

Under  the  law  of  1883  the  courts  held  that  broken  tops  should  be  admitted 
as  waste,  upon  which  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  had  been  levied.  The 
following  figures  give  the  importations  of  wool  under  that  clause  : 


Year. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1884 

1,316,083 
700,231 
3,059,214 
4,834,636 
4,483,325 
8,662,209 
4,980,327 

f564,694 

287,254 

1,036,869 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1,843,823 
1,719,154 
3,447,201 

2,052,078 

1888 

1889 

1890 

So  the  wool  and  sheep  industry  were  shrinking  rapidly  in  pro- 
duction when  that  sainted  and  beloved  apostle  of  protection, 
William  McKinley,  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  inserted  in  his 
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bill  a  provision  for  11  cents  a  pound  on  wool  of  the  first  class 
and  12  cents  on  wool  of  the  second  class. 

Now  to  show  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1890  upon  the  wool 
industry  of  the  United  States.  In  the  year  1890  we  only  pro- 
duced 276,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  and  in  1894  we  produced 
298,000,000  pounds.  In  a  period  of  four  years  we  had  increased 
our  production  22,000,000  pounds.  These  figures  indicate  an 
increase  of  12  per  cent  during  four  years'  operation  of  McKinley 
law. 

[Act  of  October  1,  1890  —  McKinley  law.] 

Cents. 
Class  1 per  pound,  11 

Double  on  washed,  treble  on  scoured  wool. 
Class  2 "        "  12 

Treble  on  scoured  wool. 

PRODUCTION    FROM    1890    TO    1894. 

Pounds. 

1890 276,000,000 

1891 285,000,000 

1892 294,000,000 

1893 303,000,000 

1894 298,000,000 

Increase  in  1894  over  1890,  22,000,000  pounds. 

These  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  under  McKinley  law. 

Number 
of  sheep. 

1891 43,431 ,000 

1892 44,938,000 

1893 47,273,000 

1894 46,048,000 

Total 180,690,000 

Average  per  year,  45,172,500. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894.  The  Wilson  Act, 
as  you  all  remember,  placed  wool  on  the  free  list.  As  a  result  of 
that,  we  came  into  competition  with  the  wool  from  South 
America  and  the  wool  from  Australia.  Wool  can  be  produced  in 
those,  countries  very  much  cheaper  than  it  can  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  other  northern  climate.  The  wool  industry  in 
Germany  from  1875  to  1895  shrunk  45  per  cent,  because  it  had 
no  protection  against  the  cheap  wools  from  South  America  and 
Australia.  The  wool  industry  in  the  United  States  cannot  sur- 
vive against  the  wool  produced  in  the  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
climates  of  South  America,  because  the  cost  of  labor  and  the  cost 
of  feed  in  the  United  States  is  an  element  which  they  do  not 
have  to  contend  with  in  those  southern  climates. 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  law  of  1894?  In  1895  we  pro- 
duced 309,000,000  pounds  of  wool ;  in  1897,  259,000,000  pounds. 
So  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  law,  that  law  that  was 
formed  upon  the  theory  of  free  raw  material,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  those  three  years  of  50,000,000  pounds. 

In  1895  tlie  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  was 
42,000,000 ;  in  1897,  30,000,000.     That  is  the  story  of  the  wool 
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industry  of  the  United  States  as  it  comes  out  from  under  the 
lack  of  protection  of  the  Wilson  bill. 

The  following  tables  will  show  the  great  decline  under  that 
law  and  great  increase  in  importation : 

Act  of  August  27,  1894  —  Wilson  bill.  Pounds. 

1895 309,000,000 

1896 272,000,000 

1897 259.000,000 

Decrease  in  production,  50,000.000  pounds.  of  sheep. 

1895 42.294,000 

1896 , 38,298,000 

1897 36,818,000 

Total 117,410,000 

Average  per  year,  39,136,000. 

Importations  under  the  Wilson  hill  for  the  years  1895,  1896,  and  1897. 


1  Scoured,  50  per  cent  added  for  shriokage. 

Total  pounds  of  first-class  wool  imported  for  the  above  years  . .  448,119,000 

Total  pounds  of  second-class  wool  imported  for  the  above  years,  59,371,000 

Total  pounds  of  third-class  wool  imported  for  the  above  years. .  344,045,000 

Total    851,535,000 

Average  per  year 283,845,000 


Now  I  am  going  to  take  up  the  Dingley  law,  framed  in  1897, 
with  a  tariff  of  11  cents  placed  on  raw  wool  of  the  first  class 
and  12  cents  on  wool  of  the  second  class,  and  your  specific  com- 
pensatory duties  carried  out  to  their  logical  conclusions.  In 
1898   we   produced   266,000,000   pounds   in  the    United   States. 
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This  year  we  produced  311,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  44,000,000  pounds  during  the  operation  of  the  Dingley 
law.  In  1898  there  were  37,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States. 
In  1908  there  were  54,000,000,  an  increase  of  17,000,000  in  a 
period  of  eleven  years  under  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  law. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  that  under  this  provision  in  the 
law  of  1867  that  has  been  retained  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  in  the  wool  and  sheep  industry  of  the 
United  States.  Let  me  make  this  further  statement:  If  the  law 
of  1867  had  remained  in  full  operation  without  any  change  until 
1895,  we  would  have  been  producing  the  entire  consumption  of 
the  United  States,  which  means  about  6.50,000,000  pounds  annu- 
ally. But  on  account  of  the  modification  of  1883  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  1894  it  will  take  now  probably  a  period  of  fifty  years  to 
recuperate  the  industry  in  the  United  States  and  place  it  on  the 
footing  where  it  can  supply  our  demand. 

I  desire  to  put  in  the  Record  the  following  table,  which  tells 
the  story  of  progress  under  the  Dingley  law. 

[Act  of  July  27,  1897.  —Dingley  law.] 

Duties.  Cents. 

Class  1.     Unwashed per  pound,        11 

Washed  wool,  double  duty;  scoured,  treble  duty. 

Class  2.     Washed  or  unwashed "  "              12 

Scoured  wool,  treble  duty. 

Pounds. 

1898 266,700,000 

1899 272,000,000 

1900 288,600,000 

1901 302,500,000 

1902 316,300,000 

1903 287,000,000 

1904 29 1 ,700,000 

1905 295,400,000 

1906 298,900,000 

1907 298,000,000 

1908 311,000,000 

Increase  in  production,  44,300,000  pounds. 

Number  of  sheep. 

1898 37,600,000 

1899 39.000.000 

1900 ■ 41 ,800,000 

1901 59,700,000 

1902 62,000,000 

1903 63,900,000 

1904 51,600,000 

1905 45,000.000 

1906 50,000,000 

1907 53,000,000 

Total    '  504,200,000 

1908 '-'  54,600,000 

Total    558,800,000 

Avera^^e  per  year,  50,800,000. 

•The  figures  are  as  given  In  the  Congressional  Record.  —  Ed. 
2  Increase,  17,000,000. 
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Gentlemen  will  say  that  the  protection  goes  to  the  manufact- 
urer. I  think  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  11  cents  protection  on 
the  pound  of  grease  wool  goes  to  the  American  farmer  —  the 
American  producer  of  wool.  I  want  to  quote  to  you  the  prices 
in  London  and  the  prices  in  the  United  States  from  1891  up  to 
the  present  time,  showing  how  the  average  difference  in  price 
was  a  little  over  10  cents  a  pound,  and  showing  that  the  11  cents 
on  that  pound  of  wool  in  the  grease  goes  to  the  American  pro- 
ducer. 

January,  1891,  Port  Phillip  wool,  which  corresponds  to  but  is 
slightly  more  valuable  than  Ohio  XX,  was  quoted  in  the  London 
market  at  20  cents  under  the  McKinley  law  and  in  New  York  at 
34  cents,  a  difference  of  14  cents  in  that  year.  The  next  year  it 
was  quoted  in  London  at  19  cents  and  in  the  United  States  at  30 
cents,  which  is  a  difference  of  11  cents.  In  1893  in  Euro])e,  17 
cents,  in  the  United  States,  24  cents.  We  had  already  begun  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  Democratic  victory  of  1892. 

Now,  watch  this  remarkable  effect  on  the  price  of  wool.  In 
the  United  States  when  the  tariff  of  1894  went  into  operation  in 
1895,  Port  Phillip  was  quoted  in  London  at  17  cents,  and  Ohio 
XX  in  the  United  States  at  17  cents  —  just  exactly  what  it  was 
in  London,  where  two  years  before  under  the  operation  of  the 
McKinley  law,  with  protection  of  11  cents,  it  had  been  30  and  34 
cents,  showing  that  every  penny  that  is  levied  upon  wool  in  the 
grease  goes  to  the  American  producer. 

Watch  again.  When  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect  in  1902, 
Port  Phillip  was  quoted  in  London  at  30  cents  and  in  the  United 
States  at  28  cents.  In  1905  Port  Phillip  was  quoted  in  Europe 
at  25  cents,  and  in  the  United  States  at  36  cents.  I  shall  insert 
these  figures  in  the  Record,  showing  that  within  a  limit  of  prices 
of  a  cent  and  a  cent  and  a  half  during  the  entire  continuation  of 
the  McKinley  law  and  the  Dingley  law  the  American  farmer  and 
producer  of  wool  has  received  10  and  11  cents  more  per  pound 
than  the  European,  South  American,  and  Australian  competitor. 
I  also  desire  to  insert  a  statement  of  Theodore  Justice  on  this 
point : 
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Prices  of  wool  corresponding  in  quality  in  England  and  the  United  States 
from  1890  to  190S.' 


Month  and  Year. 


January,  1891 
January,  1892 
January,  1893 
January,  1894 
January,  1895 
January,  1896 
January,  1897 
January,  1898 
January,  1899 
January,  1901 
July,  1902... 
July,  1903... 
April,  1904  . . , 
July,  1905... 
July,  190G... 
April,  1907  . . 
October,  1908 


Port  Phillip. 

Ohio  XX. 

Difference. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

20 

34 

14 

19 

30 

11 

18 

30 

12 

17 

24 

7 

17 

17 

17 

17 

19 

19 

21 

29 

8 

21 

28 

7 

17 

28 

11 

20 

27 

7 

24 

34 

10 

23 

34 

11 

25 

36 

11 

25 

34 

9 

26 

35 

9 

23 

33 

10 

Average  price   of  Ohio  fine   washed  wool  under    McKinley,    Wilson.,   and 

Dingley  laws. 

Cents. 

McKinley  la^r 31 

Wilson  law 19 

Dingley  law 30 

THE    EFFECTS    OF    FREE    WOOL. 

In  Table  A  is  a  schedule  of  twelve  leading  grades  of  American  wool, 
with  the  prices  in  the  markets  of  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York  on 
August  1,  1892,  during  the  second  year  of  the  McKinley  law,  when  that  law 
was  in  full  and  undisturbed  operation.  In  the  next  column  are  the  prices  in 
the  same  markets  at  this  date,  the  second  year  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  law. 
In  the  third  column  is  the  number  of  cents  per  pound  decline  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  McKinley  duties.  The  average  decline  by  the  substitution 
of  free  trade  for  McKinley  protection  on  wool  has  already  been  42.^  per  cent, 
and  prices  are  still  falling.  The  average  price  of  wool  in  London,  for  wool 
of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  from  1868  to  1894,.  was  51  per  cent  lower  than 
in  the  protected  markets  of  the  United  States  during  that  time.  This  ditfer- 
ence  has  now  been  overcome  by  the  domestic  decline  and  the  foreign 
advance.  The  removal  of  protection,  which  caused  American  prices  to  fall, 
stimulated  the  London  wool  market,  and  the  latter  has  been  advancing  during 
the  period  that  American  markets  have  been  declining.  The  London  prices 
for  foreign  wool  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  as  the  domestic  are  shown  in 
Table  H.  If  it  was  not  the  removal  of  the  McKinley  duties  which  caused 
this  decline  in  American  wools  when  the  markets  of  the  world  were  advanc- 
ing, what  was  it? 

'  Justice,  BatemaD  &  Co.,  circular,  August  1, 1896. 
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Table  A.  —  American  wool,  Philadelphia  and  Boston  prices. 


XX  Oliio  washed 

Ohio  medium  washed 

Ohio  coarse  washed  (^  blood) 

Ohio  fine  unwaslied 

Indiana  and  Missouri  fine  un- 
washed  

Indiana  and  Missouri  medium  un- 
washed (i  blood)  

Indiana  and  Missouri  coarse  {\ 
blood)  unwashed 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine,  shrink 
70  per  cent 

XX  Ohio  scoured , 

Ohio  medium  scoured 

Ohio  I  blood  scoured 

Oregon  and  Colorado  fine  scoured. , 


Price  August 

1,  1892,  Second 

Year  of 

McKinley 

Law. 


Cents. 
29 
33 

32^ 
20i 

19i 

251 

245 

17 
63 
55 
43 
57 


Price  August 
1,  1896,  Second 
Year  of  Wil- 
son-Gorman 
Law. 


Cents. 
17 

isl- 

12'' 
11 

15 

8 
35 
33 
25 
30 


Amount 

Per  Pound 

Lower. 


Cents. 
12 
\H 
14 

8i 
101 

n 

9 
28 
22 
18 
27 


Average  American  decline  in  two  years,  42^  per  cent. 

Table  B.  —  Foreign  wool,  London  prices. 


Port  Phillip  greasy  (similar  to  XX 

Ohio)    

New  Zealand  and  crossbred  greasy 

(similar  to  Ohio  medium) 

English  Shropshire  hoggets  (similar 

to  Ohio  \  blood) 

Cape  grease  (similar  to  territorial 

fine) 

Port  Phillip  scoured 

New  Zealand  crossbred  scoured.  . . . 

English  Shropshire  hogs 

Fine  Cape  scoured 


Price  August 
1, 1892, in 
London. 


Pence. 
11 

lOi 

6 
22 
16 
131 
15 


Price  August 
1,  1896.  in 
London. 


Pence. 
11 
10 

101 

7 
22 
17^ 

llh 


Higher. 


Pence. 


1 

u 

X 
2 

2i 


Average  London  advance  in  two  years,  9  per  cent. 

Now  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  three  propositions  beyond  a 
possible  doubt.  First,  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  levied  for  the 
protection  of  American  woolen  manufacturers  is  not  exorbitant, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  only  three  cents  higher  than  that  levied  by  the 
Wilson  bill.  Second,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  the  value  of 
the  specific  compensatory  duty,  and  that  that  duty  does  not  go 
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to  the  American  manufacturer,  but  does  go  to  the  American 
producer;  and  when  they  say  that  we  are  adding  a  protection  of 
110  to  120  per  cent  upon  the  American  manufactures,  they  falsify 
the  record  and  convict  themselves  of  ignorance  of  the  operation 
of  the  specific  compensatory  duty. 

I  have  one  further  proposition  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion, and  I  have  but  a  very  short  time.  Under  the  present  law 
we  have  placed  a  duty  of  11  cents  on  this  wool  in  the  grease,  33 
cents  on  the  scoured  wool.  That  is  good  so  far,  but  there  is  a 
by-product  of  this  process  of  manufacture  that  I  feel  is  going 
very  seriously  to  affect  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States, 
this  loophole  in  the  law  of  1883.  Now,  let  me  explain.  There 
is  an  article  known  as  **tops"  [exhibiting].  That  is  the  very 
finest  quality  of  wool.  It  is  24  karats  fine.  That  item  is 
admitted  in  the  present  schedule  under  a  duty  of  39  cents,  three 
times  the  amount  of  wool  in  the  grease  from  which  it  is  made, 
and  6  cents  additional.  Here  is  an  item  of  wool  called  "  broken 
tops,"  and  this  slubbing  waste  is  just  as  valuable  when  you  get 
it  in  that  condition  as  tops.  The  duty  on  that  slubbing  waste  is 
20  cents.  There  is  a  sample  of  tops  made  out  of  slubbing  waste, 
and  there  is  the  regular  article.  [Exhibiting  same.]  No  man 
can  distinguish  them.  That  comes  in  at  39  cents,  and  this  comes 
in  at  20,  and  with  1  cent  additional  you  can  put  them  in  the 
same  condition.  Now  that  is  the  great  objection  that  I  have 
to  Schedule  K  as  it  stands  in  the  proposed  bill  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  only  one  safe  method  of  levying  a  duty  on  wool,  and 
that  is  in  accordance  with  shrinkage  in  the  process  of  refining. 
I  desire  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  of  a  prominent 
woolen  manufacturer  showing  the  amount  of  this  shrinkage  on 
1000  pounds  of  wool.  This  statement  was  made  to  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  received  the  sanction 
of  every  manufacturer  who  appeared  before  the  committee. 

Shrinkages.  Poundi. 

Wool  to  waeh 1,000 

Wool  loss  in  wash  (65  per  cent)   650 

Wool  to  cards 350 

Wool  loss  in  cards  ( 1 .35  per  cent)   4| 

345i 
Off  comb  waste 1 1 

Wool  to  combs 344 

Noils  (17  per  cent)  58^ 

Tops  to  yarn  (83  per  cent)    285^ 

Waste 14| 

Loss 14^ 

28. i 

Amount  of  yarn 257 
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This  statement  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  the  graduated 
scale.  One  thousand  pounds  of  wool  shrinks  to  285^  pounds 
when  reduced  to  tops  and  257  pounds  when  reduced  to  yarn. 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  for  forty  years  and  a  great 
industry  is  based  upon  it. 

The  same  principle  applies  with  almost  equal  force  in  levying 
the  duty  upon  the  by-product  of  wool.  If  the  duty  on  the 
by-product  is  fixed  greatly  below  the  rate  which  its  corresponding 
commercial  value  would  demand,  the  main  product  is  converted 
into  by-product  and  admitted  to  this  countiy  in  competition 
with  our  own  wool  at  the  reduced  rate.  I  desire  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  comparison  of  commercial  value  of  all  the  by-products 
with  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class,  showing  the  rate  of  duty 
demanded  to  prevent  dangerous  competition. 

Comparison  of  the  commercial  value  of  scoured  wool  with  the  by-products 
upon  a  basis  of  33  cents  duty  on  scoured  wool  and  fixing  duty  on  by- 
products accordingly. 


Kind. 


ComparatiTe 

Value. 


Scoured  wool  . . 

Top  waste 

Roving  waste. . . 
Slubbing  waste  . 

Ring  waste 

Garnetted  waste 

Shoddy  

Noils 

Wool  extract . . . 

Yarn  waste 

Thread 

Woolen  rags  . . . 

Mungo 

Flocks  


100 

105 

100 

105 

100 

100 

90 

60 

60 

60 

60 

30 

20 

20 


DiDgley. 


Cents. 
33 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 


Payne. 


Cents. 
33 
25 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
18 
18 
18 
18 

6 

6 

6 


Relative  Duty. 


Cents. 
33 
34 
33 
34 
33 
33 
25 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 

6 

6 


Tops  are  admitted  under  the  provisions  of  Section  371,  if  made 
of  first-class  wool,  at  39  cents  ;  if  made  of  second-class  wool,  at 
42  cents.  Slubbing  waste,  under  the  provisions  of  Section  368, 
is  admitted  under  a  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound.  It  only  costs 
1  cent  to  transform  slubbing  waste  into  tops. 


THE  WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  TRADE  OF  BRADFORD 

IN  1908. 
The  "  Bradford  Observer's  "  annual  review  of  the  business  of 
that  district  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  informing  of  the 
various  reviews  that  come  to  this  office.     As  it  is  issued  on  the 
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last  day  of  each  year,  it  is  too  late  for  notice  in  our  December 
Bulletin,  and  for  years  it  has  been  our  custom  to  give  consider- 
able space  to  it  in  our  March  number.  Owing  to  the  necessity 
of  presenting  a  full  and  complete  history  of  the  wool  and  wool- 
ens schedules  in  our  various  tariff  acts,  and  the  preparation  of 
numerous  statements  relating  to  the  present  condition  and 
necessities  of  the  industry,  made  imperative  by  the  pending 
tariff  revision,  we  were  unable  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  Brad- 
ford report  in  that  number.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  break 
in  the  series  of  reports,  although  somewhat  out  of  date,  some 
extracts  from  the  "  Bradford  Observer's "  review  which  cover 
the  main  points  of  tlie  current  events  for  the  year  as  there 
noticed  are  presented  herewith. 

After  quoting  from  its  report  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
"  Observer  "  says  : 

A  worse  year  on  the  whole  we  have  not  had  in  the  Bradford 
trade  for  a  generation  —  not  excepting  1900,  which  was  so  disas- 
trous in  certain  quarters.  Every  branch  of  the  wool  textile 
trade,  in  every  country,  has  felt  the  squeeze  more  or  less  in  the 
year  that  is  now  passing  away.  And,  of  course,  the  experience 
has  been  by  no  means  contined  to  the  wool  trade  —  every  indus- 
try has  suffered,  and  from  the  same  original  cause.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  therefore,  while  the  events  are  still  fresh  in  our 
memories,  that  we  should  recall  exactly  what  has  happened  in 
order  that  we  may  understand  the  lesson,  if  there  be  one  for  us. 
That  there  are  periods  of  high  prices  and  periods  of  low  prices, 
and  that  these  alternate  with  some  show  of  regularity,  everybody 
knows.  But  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  prices  are  still 
shrouded  in  much  obscurity.  So  little  understood,  at  least,  are 
these  causes,  that  the  cleverest  and  most  experienced  business- 
men cannot  predict  the  movement  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

In  the  long  run,  of  course,  it  is  recognized  that  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  work.  Gradually  increased  supplies  of 
any  commodity  in  large  consumption,  produced  over  a  period 
of  years,  do  unquestionably  bring  down  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity. Vov  many  years  prior  to  1896  this  was  practically  the 
case  with  wool.  The  world's  wool  production  had  grown  and 
was  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  over  many  years  the  price 
of  wool,  with  occasional  fiiujtuations,  went  steadily  down.  J^ut 
there  are  so  many  other  factors  that  tend  to  influence  the  market 
that,  except  over  a  long  period  of  years,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  say  exactly  how  supply  and  demand  have  affected  prices. 
Indeed,  sometimes  exj^erience  almost  suggests  that  the  so-called 
law  is  no  law  at  all.  For  even  in  the  wool  trade  since  189.")  have 
we  not  had  years  of  increasing  supplies,  and  yet  witli  rising 
prices? 
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So  difficult  is  it  to  formulate  any  simple  and  easily  compre- 
hended principle  on  this  subject  that  the  average  man  often  takes 
refuge  in  beliefs  that  are  not  reasoned  at  all.  Because  for  so 
long  prices  have  been  high,  now  they  must  come  down  :  this 
surely  is  not  argument.  It  is  based,  of  course,  upon  experience ; 
but  it  is  a  superstitious  rather  than  a  reasoned  faith  ;  and  yet  in 
the  autumn  of  1906  many  men  in  the  wool  trade  acted  upon  it 
and  practically  they  had  no  other  reason  for  so  acting  save,  of 
course,  the  wish  which  was  father  to  the  thought.  They  wanted 
prices  down ;  they  thought  they  had  been  high  long  enough  — 
and  they  burned  their  fingers.  Remembering  this,  in  January, 
1908,  was  there  any  recognized  reason  why  prices  should  tumble 
down  within  the  next  six  months  as  they  did?  None  whatever. 
What  happened  in  America  was  that  men  lost  faith  in  one 
another.  Credit  was  destroyed.  Wherever  ])ossible  money  was 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  hoarded.  The  best  firms  found 
it  impossible  to  get  money.  Even  railways  paying  steady 
dividends  could  only  pay  their  hands  with  a  promise  to  pay. 
Hence  stocks  of  produce  and  manufactured  goods  were  thrust 
upon  an  unwilling  market  for  realization.  In  the  commerce  of 
the  world  no  man  liveth  unto  himself.  The  sins  of  one  nation 
inflict  an  injury  on  all  the  others.  This  panic  spread  first 
through  America,  and  unquestionably  revealed  a  good  deal  of 
unsoundness  there.  But  although  the  panic  was  not  followed  by 
a  similar  panic  in  Europe,  the  monetary  stringency  and  the 
downward  impulse  given  to  prices  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  were  felt  on  this  side,  too  —  perhaps  more  acutely  in 
Germany  than  in  our  own  country. 

When  prices  have  been  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  greased 
by  the  fears  of  some  and  the  desires  of  others,  they  have  a  way 
of  acquiring  momentum  so  that  no  one  can  tell  exactly  where  or 
when  they  may  stop.  These  landslides  are  not  controllable. 
And  in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  the  value  of  everything 
fell  so  tremendously  that  everybody  must  have  lost  money,  and 
some  very  heavily.  And  yet  the  check  to  the  downward  move- 
ment came  at  a  moment  when  the  sky  was  dark  enough  —  for 
May  was  the  worst  month  in  the  year  —  and  there  was  little  to 
tempt  the  speculator. 

Since  the  turn  in  May  we  have  had  a  gradual  and  growing 
return  of  confidence.  Business  has  increased,  and  it  is  seen  that 
present  prices,  though  not  so  low  as  they  have  been,  are  not  so 
high  as  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  trade.  Indeed,  the  recovery  of 
values  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  apparent 
increase  in  the  volume  of  trade,  and  in  that  sense  cannot  be  said 
to  be  due  to  the  improved  demand. 

What,  then,  about  the  future  ;  will  prices  slump  again?  After 
an  exi)erience  such  as  we  have  just  gone  through,  the  trade  is 
naturally  nervous.  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  it 
is  quite  possible- that  there  may  be  fluctuations  in  prices  before 
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they  are  again  as  steady  as  tliey  were  for  some  years.  But, 
apart  from  political  disturbances,  there  is  no  prospect  of  another 
slump  such  as  occurred  last  year.  It  may  as  well  be  admitted 
that  8d.  for  40's  in  May,  1908,  was  every  bit  as  much  a  freak  as 
was  7^d.  in  December,  1902.  We  have  not  accumulated  supplies 
in  spite  of  a  year  of  bad  trade,  during  which  for  a  number  of 
weeks  short  time  was  the  rule,  and  for  the  whole  of  which  con- 
siimption  has  been  restricted.  It  was  not  excessive  supplies  but 
panic  that  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  prices  this  year.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  scarcity  as  yet,  and  there  may  be  none  felt  for  a  year 
or  two.  For  we  are  still  in  troubled  waters.  The  spending 
power  of  the  people  here  and  in  other  countries  is  not  what  it 
was,  nor  will  it  be  for  some  time  to  come.  In  some  markets  — 
notably  the  Far  East  —  there  are  still  heavy  stocks  of  goods  to 
be  liquidated,  and  we  ought  to  go  slowly  for  a  while  and  not 
endeavor  to  push  more  on  to  the  markets  of  the  world  than  they 
can  assimilate.  But  when  all  this  is  remembered  there  is  no 
room  for  pessimism.  The  world  is  going  on ;  it  is  growing  all 
the  time. 

Wool  Consumption  Estimate. 
For  Twelve  Months  Ended  November  {in  1000  Pounds). 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Import 

Wool 

Retained. 


398,798 
370, H57 
348.584 
400,812 
352,984 
314,176 
304,503 
.340,146 
374,453 
429,386 
411,562 


Home 

Grown 

Retained. 


123,970 

119,416 

115,447 

118,379 

101,238 

97,385 

97,194 

91,932 

103.092 

97,883 

101,485 


Deduct  for  Export. 


Tops,  Etc. 


66,072 
62,072 
48,105 
62,607 
84,716 
89,729 
91,291 
99,276 
101,213 
103,827 
86,934 


Yarn. 


81,670 
87,690 
72,122 
56,956 
60,872 
70,442 
63,004 
45,152 
55.205 
63,522 
57,032 


Net 
Balance. 


385,026 
340,011 
339,805 
399,628 
308,634 
251,390 
247,402 
287.650 
321,127 
359,920 
369,081 


In  estimating  the  quantity  of  raw  wool  represented  in  the  third  column  by 
tops,  noils,  and  waste,  the  method  adopted  has  been  to  take  the  total  value 
of  tliese  commodities  exported,  and,  by  simple  rule-of-three  calculation  from 
the  total  value  and  quantity  of  import  wool  retained  for  home  consumption, 
get  the  weight  of  average  wool  that  may  be  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
export  of  tops,  etc. ;  but  also,  as  this  valuation  includes  cost  of  labor,  10  per 
cent  has  been  deducted  on  this  account  to  get  the  net  wool. 

As  regards  yarn,  the  method  has  been  to  take  the  total  weight  of  export 
worsted  yarn  and  woolen  yarn  (omitting  the  small  "  miscellaneous  "  item), 
deduct  therefrom  the  total  weight  of  import  weaving  yarn,  and  then  translate 
this  net  weight  of  balance  into  raw  wool  by  doubling  it. 

The  "net  balance"  represents  the  weight  of  wool  remaining  for  manu- 
facturing. 
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Last  year  we  had  to  note  that  the  quantity  of  import  sheep's 
wool  "  retained  for  consumption "  was  of  record  magnitude. 
Considering  the  variability  of  wool  events  in  1908,  with  its 
switchback  suddenness  of  downs  and  ups,  it  is  surprising,  and 
also  satisfactory,  to  note  that  the  quantity  retained  this  year 
comes  so  near  to  its  predecessor  that  1908  would  itself  have  been 
the  record  year  had  it  not  been  preceded  by  1907. 

WOOL. 

The  descent  from  a  balloon  in  mid-air  is  always  a  dangerous 
and  exciting  business.  If  the  parachute  fails  to  act  properly  the 
consequences,  as  we  unhappily  know,  may  be  horrible.  It  is 
now  seven  years  since  the  balloon  of  wool  prices  began  the  ascent, 
and  up  to  the  close  of  last  year  it  had  maintained  a  fairly  high 
average,  occasionally  dipping  a  little  to  give  the  spectators  a  better 
view,  but  only  to  soar  again  to  what  looked  like  a  dangerous 
height.  Exactly  when  ])rices  would  come  down  nobody  could 
tell.  That  they  must  come  down  some  day  everybody  was  cer- 
tain. And  yet  people  got  so  used  to  the  spectacle  that  latterly 
they  had  almost  persuaded  themselves  into  believing  that  because 
prices  had  been  up  so  long  they  must  needs  stay  up  awhile  longer. 
Business  was  good  and  was  believed  to  be  absolutely  sound  when 
the  crisis  came.  And  when  it  did  come  nobody  recognized  it  as 
the  long-predicted  crisis.  Yet  in  the  eight  months  between 
October,  1907,  and  the  middle  of  May,  1908,  prices  of  tops  — 
both  merino  and  crossbred  —  dropped  about  as  many  pence  per 
pound,  the  proportional  drop  being  most  pronounced  in  the  case 
of  40's,  which  in  September,  1907,  were  at  16^d.,  and  in  May  last 
touched  8d. 

For  the  English  wool  dealer  the  year  has  by  no  means  been  so 
disastrous  as  for  the  importers  and  topmakers.  They  were  not 
caught  with  any  excessively  heavy  stocks  when  the  slump  came. 
Most  of  them  had  had  a  fairl}^  good  selling  time  in  September 
and  October  of  1907,  and  they,  of  course,  bought  little  or 
nothing  in  1908  until  the  clip  time.  Moreover,  although  every- 
thing they  sold  until  May  was  ^'  wrong,"  the  actual  drop  in  values 
of  home-grown  wools  was  not  nearly  so  sharp  as  it  was  on  the 
more  speculative  but  similar  article  —  New  Zealand  crossbreds. 
And  happily  for  the  stapler  —  who  rarely  enjoys  any  such  good 
fortune  —  the  London  market  was  at  its  worst,  and  tlie  position 
generally  most  dismal  just  before  the  clip  buying  commenced. 

MOHAIR. 

Mohair  used  to  be  regarded  in  "  the  good,  old  days  "  as  a 
speculative  article.  The  trade  was  in  few  hands,  the  value  of 
the  material  was  relatively  high,  and  the  quantity  comparatively 
small,  so  that  the  movements  in  the  market  were  apt  to  be  much 
quicker  and  wider  than  was  the  case  in  the  slow-going  wool  trade. 
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A  glance  at  the  tabular  record  of  the  prices  of  mohair  month  by- 
month  during  the  past  year  will  serve  to  show  that  in  the  matter 
of  fluctuations  at  least  wool  and  mohair  would  seem  to  have 
changed  places.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  steady  develop- 
ment of  the  mohair  industry  —  a  growth  which  has  attracted  little 
attention,  but  which  is  enormous  —  there  has  been  an  ever-increas- 
ing disposition  for  mohair  to  become  less  and  less  the  sport  of 
the  speculator  and  adventurer.  In  that  sense,  therefore,  it  has 
become  a  safer  trade,  and  yet  it  must  be  recorded  that  the  year  1908 
has  been  not  only  a  quite  abnormal  year,  a  year  in  some  respects 
without  precedent,  but  it  has  been  for  those  who  have  the  hand- 
ling of  the  raw  material  a  bad  if  not  absolutely  a  disastrous  year. 

In  past  years  we  had  periods  of  depression  Avhen  holders  per- 
haps would  not  take  the  offers  made,  but  at  some  price  there  was 
always  a  little  business  to  be  done.  This  year  even  the  ordinary 
hand-to-mouth  trade  demand  was  frozen  up  at  the  source.  Prices 
for  several  months  in  the  year  under  such  conditions  were  abso- 
lutely nominal. 

As  regards  Turkey,  the  feature  has  been  the  rock-like  firmness 
with  which  it  has  been  held  in  Constantinople  or  by  the  growers. 
Gradually  but  surely  the  position  of  the  grower  in  Asia  Minor  is 
becoming  less  precarious  and  his  property  more  secure.  In  years 
to  come  this  is  likely  to  be  reflected  in  larger  flocks  and  more 
care  in  breeding,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  culling  and  handling  of  the 
goats.  For  the  present  the  result  is  that  the  peasant,  being 
somewhat  more  prosperous,  can  hang  on  for  his  price.  And  the 
local  dealer  or  merchant  is  also  the  better  able  to  hold.  Hence 
although  for  really  tine  hair  there  has  been  a  good  and  even  keen 
demand  nearly  all  the  year  through,  the  imports  of  Turkey  are 
in  round  figures  25,000  bags  short  of  the  previous  year. 

The  new  Cape  clip  is  an  improvement  on  the  last.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  clip  of  1907  was  not  a  good  one.  It 
contained  a  great  proportion  of  strong-haired  bales,  and  much  of 
the  wool  was  stained  and  of  poor  color. 

The  1908  summer  firsts  have  more  quality  and  the  winter  hair 
is  softer  and  longer.  But  so  far  the  prices  of  both  on  "  the  other 
side  "  are  above  parity  with  anything  that  can  be  made  in  this 
market. 

The  future  of  mohair  is  by  no  means  clear.  Never  before  have 
such  perfect  and  distinguished  dress  goods  been  made  from 
mohair  as  are  being  produced  at  the  present  day.  But  these  are 
not  for  the  million.  They  require  the  finest  quality  of  hair,  the 
utmost  care  in  every  stage  of  manufacture,  and  are  consequently 
expensive.  And  in  the  heavy  weights  for  men's  wear  there  has 
been  of  late  years  a  steady  development  of  originality  in  design 
and  coloring.  But  what  with  mercerized  cotton  and  artificial 
silk,  the  old-fashioned  braid  trade  has  fared  badly  and  must,  we 
fear,  be  written  off  as  a  bad  asset.  Nor  does  the  mohair  plush 
trade  look  as  if  it  were  a  vigorous  and  expanding  branch  of  the 
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tree.  Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  to  equal  or  even  approach 
mohair  as  a  material  for  skirt-edging  and  for  such  use  the 
stronger  the  hair  the  better.  But  the  exceptionally  fine  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  and  the  exceptionally  strong  at  the  other  only 
account  for  less  than  the  half  of  any  clip.  The  bulk  is  fair  to 
average  —  whether  it  be  Turkey  or  Cape  —  and  the  trade  is  badly 
in  need  of  a  new  outlet  for  the  ever-increasing  weight  of  medium 
to  good  hair. 

TARNS. 

It  will  probably  be  with  a  sigh  of  relief  that  most  spinners 
and  yarn  merchants  in  che  Bradford  district  greet  the  end  of 
1908.  With  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  there  is  always  the 
hope  that  it  will  bring  something  good ;  and,  without  being 
accused  of  too  sanguine  a  view,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  it 
will  be  an  improvement  on  the  year  that  is  just  past.  Whether 
1908  was  as  disastrous  as  1900  is  a  question.  The  latter  year 
saw  a  sensational  drop  in  prices  —  entailing  heavy  losses  on 
holders  of  stocks  of  wool,  tops,  or  yarn  —  and  ruined  a  certain 
number  of  people.  But  whilst  1908  cannot  show  anything  quite 
so  marked,  it  may  be  that,  on  the  whole,  the  result  has  been  but 
little  better. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  a  definite  arrangement  was  formu- 
lated whereby  any  one  who  wishes  to  insure  against  a  possible 
rise  in  price  —  by  placing  a  contract  —  should  be  legally  bound 
by  such  conditions  as  will  make  the  evasion  of  responsibility 
impossible. 

There  has  already  been  established  a  sort  of  half-understanding 
that  contracts  should  be  taken  up  within  six  months  ;  but  the 
matter  is  too  important  to  be  left  in  any  undecided  state,  and  a 
movement  towards  more  definite  terms  is  long  overdue. 

The  simplest  plan  would  be  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
grasp  the  nettle  and  undertake  to  supply  to  purchasers  printed 
"Acceptation  of  Contract  "  forms —  which  should  contain,  at  the 
foot  of  the  space  in  which  details  of  the  contract  were  to  be 
filled  in,  some  such  wording  as  follows  : 

This  contract  is  accepted  subject  to  the  Bradford  Chamber 
of  Commerce  rules,  viz.  : 

1.  ,  That  all  contracts  be  taken  up  within  eight  months  of 
the  date  on  which  they  are  placed;  failing  which, 

2.  That  5  per  cent  interest  shall  be  charged  after  eight 
months  and  up  to  twelve  months  upon  the  balance  of  the 
contracts  not  taken  up. 

'  3.  That  after  twelve  months  interest  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  charged  upon  all  undelivered 
portions  of  such  contracts. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion  as  to  whether  eight 
months  is  the  best  length  of  time  in  which  to  require  contracts 
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to  be  taken  up.  Many  people  would  incline  to  a  shorter  term, 
and  some  people  would  want  a  year  or  nine  months,  but  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be  able  to  fix  a  term  which  on  the 
whole  would  be  equitable  all  round.  There  is  no  other  trade  of 
large  dimensions  in  which  such  absurd  and  needless  laxity 
prevails. 

Turning  now  to  a  general  view  of  the  yarn  trade  during  1908, 
we  regret  that  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  been  singularly  satis- 
factory. The  course  of  events  for  the  past  two  3'ears  has  been 
unfavorable  in  curiously  opposite  ways.  Going  back  to  the 
autumn  of  1906,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  heavy  selling  abroad 
by  people  from  this  district  —  both  in  yarn  and  tops  —  at  prices 
which  were  based  on  the  expectation  of  things  being  easier.  In 
place  of  this,  prices  stiffened  at  the  end  of  1906,  and  went  up 
further  in  1907  —  when  the  unhappy  vendors  were  obliged  to 
deliver,  and  in  many  cases  had  to  buy  at  considerably  higher 
prices  than  they  had  to  invoice  the  goods  at.  Consequently,  for 
many  Bradford  houses,  the  large  autumn  orders  of  1906  were 
anything  but  ultimate  blessings.  Again,  in  1907  there  was  a 
good  deal  more  selling  —  and  at  high  prices. 

The  course  of  trade  during  the  year  has  been,  generally  speak- 
ing, as  follows  :  In  January  the  cloud  caused  by  the  American 
financial  crisis  was  still  hanging  over  us.  People  said  that  with 
the  bank  rate  so  extremely  high  trade  was  naturally  depressed, 
but  that  as  soon  as  money  matters  were  normal  trade  would 
improve.  But  month  after  month  went  on,  and  trade  remained 
flat  in  spite  of  the  bank  rate  coming  down,  and  people  lost  heart. 
In  May- June  some  very  low  prices  were  accepted,  in  view  of  a 
possible  further  drop  in  values.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that 
there  was  no  real  justification  for  these  low  prices  —  and  it  was 
a  case  of  "  sell  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure."  By  July  the 
market  had  fully  regained  its  tone  —  and  it  kept  fairly  steady 
until  September  —  when  prices  drooped  somewhat,  but  not  as 
low  as  they  had  been  in  May-June. 

All  this  time  trade  had  been  dragging  —  both  at  home  and 
abroad  —  and  for  months  orders  had  been  of  the  hand-to-mouth 
description.  People  were  afraid  of  repeating  the  mistake  of 
1907,  and  finding  themselves  saddled  with  goods  at  a  high  price. 
But  towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  increased  prices  made  for 
wool  at  the  London  sales  revived  the  general  confidence,  and  in 
November-December  there  was  a  good  deal  "of  buying  —  though 
we  fear  a  good  part  of  it  was  speculative.  At  all  events  here  we 
are,  at  the  end  of  the  year  —  with  prices,  generally  speaking, 
from  5  to  10  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  a  few  months  ago, 
and  business  in  a  healthier  state  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  cotton  and  wool 
twists  —  technically  known  as  Cordons  —  used  during  this  year, 
but  with  wool  on  a  lower  basis  these  mixed  goods  will  probably 
not  be  quite  so  much   in  deiAand.     The  carpet  yarn  trade  has 
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also  dragged,  and  in  this  industry  the  complaints  about  leaving 
contracts  open  long  past  a  reasonable  delivery  time  have  been 
especially  bitter. 

Although  the  production  of  mohair  yarns  has  been  on  a  con- 
siderably smaller  scale  than  last  year  there  has  not  been  in  this 
branch  such  a  serious  reduction  in  the  volume  of  trade  nor  nearly 
so  serious  a  slump  in  prices  as  has  been  the  case  with  worsteds. 
At  the  close  of  1907  most  spinners  were  heavily  sold  at  moder- 
ately high  prices,  and  hence  very  little  business  was  done  in  the 
new  year  for  several  months,  and  the  prices  quoted  for  the  first 
few  months  are  often  practically  nominal. 

Trade  in  alpacas  has  been  queer.  Spinners,  merchants  here, 
and  merchants  abroad,  were  all  so  heavily  under  contract  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  practically  no  business  could  be  done 
for  nearly  six  months.  At  last,  in  May,  the  price  dropped  2s. 
a  gross  all  at  once,  with  a  view  of  forcing  a  trade,  and  on  the 
lower  basis  some  business  was  done ;  but  as  the  raw  material 
kept  high  spinnei-s  had  to  put  up  their  prices  again. 

One  most  noticeable  feature  latterly  has  been  the  sudden  and 
great  rise  in  the  price  of  camel  hair  and  its  scarcity.  Of  course  — 
in  comparison  with  crossbreds  and  botany,  or  mohair  —  the  trade 
in  camel  hair  is  a  small  one.  A  good  deal  of  the  low  kind  is 
used  for  belting,  and  the  hosiery  and  fancy  trade  uses  a  little  of 
the  finer  qualities.  But  it  now  looks  likely  to  have  a  certain  run 
for  costume  cloths  or  dress  goods  — and  as  the  demand  increases 
so  does  the  price,  whilst  the  available  quantity  of  raw  material 
has  steadily  diminished. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  one  fact,  which  is  some- 
what striking  when  one  considers  how  bad  trade  has  been — and 
that  is,  we  have  had  comparatively  few  failures.  That  the  past 
months  have  severely  tried  many  houses  must  undoubtedly  be 
true  —  and  many  balance-sheets  will  convey  anything  but  joy  to 
the  peruser  as  he  looks  to  see  the  results  for  this  year's  work. 
But  we  have  happily  been  free  from  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
crisis,  and  we  may  hope  that  with  the  advent  of  a  new  year  we 
are  at  the  beginning  of  another  time  of  comparative  prosperity. 

PIECES. 

In  the  piece  trade  1908  will  be  remembered  ruefully  for 
many  a  long  year.  Not  for  a  generation  probably  has  the  trade 
experienced  a  worse  time,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  manufacturer 
or  merchant  in  Bradford  but  has  reason  fervently  to  pray  that 
he  may  never  see  such  another.  Our  review  of  last  year  gave  an 
inkling  of  what  was  in  store. 

The  signs  of  a  serious  industrial  crisis  were  plainly  to  be  read 
in  the  situation  as  it  then  existed,  but  so  strong  was  the  belief 
that  the  symptoms  were  merely  those  of  a  temporary  financial 
embarrassment  having  its  origin  in  the  operations  of  gamblers  on 
the   Stock  Exchange  that  people   found  the   courage  to  buy  in 
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January  on  tlie  assumption  that  prices  were  then  at  the  bottom. 
Their  error  was  speedily  brought  home  to  them,  but  its  full 
extent  was  not  revealed  until  May,  by  which  time  values  had 
gone  10  or  15  per  cent  lower ;  and  when  the  bottom  had  actually 
been  reached  prices  were  kept  there  for  a  long  time  by  the 
pressure  of  empty  looms  and  the  hunger  of  manufacturers  for 
work.  Up  to  the  end  of  March  machinery  was  kept  running  on 
orders  remaining  over  from  the  previous  year,  but  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September  complete 
stagnation  reigned,  and  the  manufacturer's  sole  occupation  was 
the  difficult  task  of  inducing  customers  to  take  up  their  purchases. 

The  question  of  the  evasion  of  contracts,  always  a  serious 
difficulty  in  a  falling  market,  has  been  more  than  usually  acute 
this  3'ear.  At  this  moment  merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
on  hand  stocks  of  thousands  of  pieces  awaiting  the  convenience 
of  customers,  many  of  which  will  probably  never  get  delivered  at 
all.  Speaking  from  a  manufacturer's  point  of  view,  Sir  Frederick 
Fison  recently  made  the  suggestion  that  the  question  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  only  by  united  action  will  any  improvement  be  effected. 
Two  years  ago  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  called  upon  to  find 
a  remedy  for  the  same  evil  in  the  mohair  yarn  trade,  and  a  set  of 
regulations  drawn  up  for  that  purpose  has  produced  most  bene- 
ficial results.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  similar  rules  for 
the  piece  trade,  and  once  the  trade  had  realized  their  advantage 
it  would  probably  not  be  long  before  the  power  which  could  be 
exerted  through  combination  would  be  invoked  to  reform  another 
crying  evil,  namely,  the  excessive  credits  permitted  in  certain 
markets  to  which  Bradford  goods  are  sold. 

As  regards  the  styles  that  have  prevailed  during  the  past  year, 
the  trade  of  the  opening  months,  which,  as  far  as  the  manu- 
facturing was  concerned,  belonged  really  to  the  previous  year, 
ran  largely  on  amazons  and  the  new  single-warp  mohairs.  Chev- 
iots and  tweeds  fared  wretchedly  after  the  slump.  There  was  no 
demand  at  all  for  them  and  ultimately  scarcely  any  selling  price. 
Since  then  better-class  tweeds  have  revived  somewhat,  but  they 
must  be  exceedingly  smart  in  design  and  color  to  attract  the 
notice  of  buyers.  The  autumn  trade  was  very  small  indeed,  and 
was  mostly  in  heavy  costume  cloths.  Besides  their  run  in  the 
dress  trade,  mohairs  sold  fairly  well  in  the  spring  for  cloakings. 
There  is  a  growing  business  done  in  Bradford  in  fine  Botany 
shirtings,  which  have  been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  best  manu- 
facturers and  transformed  almost  out  of  all  likeness  to  their 
prototype,  the  old  style  wool  shirting.  Made  of  fine,  hard- 
twisted  yarn,  they  shrink  very  little,  and  the  designs  are  exqui- 
site. Botany  linings  have  done  very  well  in  the  home  trade  this 
year,  though  the  production  has  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  the 
two  previous  years.  It  has  been  largely  a  colored  trade,  and  the 
proportion  of  fancies  has  been  somewhat  less  than  usual.     After 
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last  year's  boom  cotton  Italians  show  a  pitiable  collapse.  They 
have  been  doubly  hit  —  first  by  the  depression  in  the  ready-made 
trade,  and,  secondly,  by  the  enormous  shrinkage  of  the  export 
demand.  Botany  linings  have  also  suffered  heavily  on  the  export 
side,  and  so  have  Venetians. 

For  next  spring  the  fashion  is  running  strongly  on  soft  cling- 
ing satin  faced  materials  introduced  by  the  vogue  of  the  Direc- 
toire  costume.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Directoire  style  will 
establish  itself  here  in  the  extreme  form  in  which  it  has 
appeared  in  Paris,  but  some  adaptation  or  modification  of  it 
will  certainly  be  the  prevailing  fashion  next  season.  In  spite  of 
the  advantage  which  the  French  have  in  their  mule  spun  yarns, 
Bradford  makers  are  showing  themselves  well  able  to  compete 
with  them  in  this  line,  and  in  some  cloths  —  notably  wool  and 
silk  mixtures — they  are  even  beating  the  French  on  their  own 
ground. 

For  proofs  of  Bradford's  enterprise  one  need  only  refer  to  the 
Botany  shirtings  already  mentioned  and  to  the  marvelous  devel- 
opment of  cotton,  which  has  quite  put  Lancashire  into  the  shade. 
Again,  in  the  style  introduced  by  the  Directoire  costume  Brad- 
ford manufacturers  are  doing  excellent  work,  and  beautiful 
fabrics  are  being  turned  out  both  in  Botany  and  silk  and  Botany 
and  mohair,  as  well  as  in  cheaper  makes.  This  development 
has  been  considerably  assisted  by  two  new  finishes  devised  by 
the  Bradford  Dyers'  Association,  Limited  —  the  *'  Wulmella," 
which  gives  crossbred  wool  something  of  the  soft  handle  of 
Botany,  and  tlie  "  Suedena,"  which  is  applied  to  either  material. 

Single  warp  mohairs,  which  did  so  well  last  spring,  still  liold 
their  ground,  and  are  being  made  for  the  coming  season  both  in 
plain  colors  and  in  shots.  The  last  few  months  have  witnessed 
a  revival  in  such  fabrics  as  serges,  cheviots,  and  etamenes,  which 
dropped  out  when  wool  was  so  high.  Mercerized  crepons,  with 
cotton  warp  and  mohair  weft,  have  sold  fairly  well  for  export,  but 
they  have  not  yet  established  themselves  in  the  home  trade  to 
any  extent. 

As  regards  the  outlook  for  the  new  year,  the  one  thing  certain 
is  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  worse  than  the  old.  That  it  will  be 
in  any  way  a  good  year  is  exceedingly  unlikely,  for  the  process 
of  liquidation  after  a  financial  crisis,  which  used  to  be  short  and 
sharp  and  was  accompanied  by  many  failures,  has  of  late  years 
shown  a  tendency  to  drag  itself  out  gradually  over  a  long  period, 
with  less  disastrous  results  to  individuals  perhaps,  but  with  no 
less  loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole.  Buying  for  the  spring 
started  a  month  or  six  weeks  later  than  usual,  and  deliveries  will 
be  correspondingly  late.  Further,  the  buying  has  been  done  very 
cautiously,  and  orders  are  small.  At  the  same  time  stocks  in  the 
home  trade  are  much  lighter  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  any 
improvement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  will  be  felt 
by  the  home  trade  immediately.     Another  comforting  fact  is  that 
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there  can,  of  course,  be  no  such  disastrous  fall  in  prices  as  the 
past  year  has  witnessed. 


TECHNICAL   EDUCATION   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY. 

New  engineering  laboratories  and  workshops  erected  at  the 
Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  were  formally  opened 
September  last,  the  formal  address  being  delivered  by  Lord 
Rosebery  who,  speaking  on  technical  education,  the  lesson  learned 
from  Germany  and  the  work  accomplished  by  the  Heriot-Watt 
College  working  in  connection  with  the  university,  said  in  part : 

I  thank  you  heartily,  my  Lord  Provost,  that  you  have  done  to 
one  who  is  now  one  of  your  senior  citizens  the  honor  of  asking 
him  to  declare  this  institution  open,  because  I  confidently  reckon 
upon  this  —  that  this  institution,  which  has  long  been  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  Edinburgh  life,  will,  with  its  new 
equipment  and  premises,  increasingly  continue  to  be  so  in  the 
future.  It  was,  indeed,  the  first  institution  founded  in  Great 
Britain  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  evening  instruction  to 
artisans,  and  it  is  the  parent  of  all  mechanics'  institutes  and 
polytechnics,  which  now  are  so  rife  and  so  much  used  throughout 
the  country.  In  1851,  with  money  raised  to  the  immortal  mem- 
ory of  James  Watt,  the  institute  was  enabled  to  buy  the  prem- 
ises that  they  leased  in  Adams  square,  and  from  that  time  it 
became  the  Watt  Institute.  In  1873  it  moved  to  Chamber  street, 
where  it  still  is,  and  in  1885  it  reached  the  real  ripening  of  its 
development  by  a  scheme  of  amalgamation  with  Heriot's  Hospi- 
tal, and  so  it  became  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  Now  as  yon,  my 
Lord  Provost,  have  reminded  us,  it  numbers  its  students  by  the 
thousand.  We  must  note  also  this,  that  in  its  progress  it  con- 
stantly enlarged  the  scope  of  its  instruction.  It  began  by  only 
teaching  the  principles  of  mechanics  and  chemistry  and  other 
branches  of  science  of  practical  application  to  the  special  trades 
in  the  city,  but  as  time  progressed,  and  as  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity became  more  apparent,  so  also  did  the  range  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  then  it  aimed  at  supplying  the  industrial  classes,  so 
far  as  possible,  with  what  the  university  furnished  to  the  learned 
professions.  Now  it  works  with  the  university  —  perhaps  the 
wisest  part  of  the  feature  of  all  its  organization  — and  it  gives 
what  is  })ractically  extra-mural  teaching,  and  while  the  training 
of  its  evening  classes  corresponds  to  that  given  in  the  trade  and 
commercial  schools  of  Germany  the  day  college  is  doing  work 
which  is  done  in  the  technical  universities  of  Germany. 
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I  call  it  a  most  remarkable  position  for  this  institution,  and 
those  who  know  more  about  this  matter  than  I  do  tell  me  that 
our  system  in  Edinburgh  uniting  the  university  with  the  techni- 
cal institution,  as  is  done  on  the  present  occasion,  is  a  wiser  plan 
than  the  complete  separation  of  technical  universities  and  other 
universities,  as  is  the  case  in  Germany.  Now,  if  it  were  found 
possible  for  employers  to  give  their  apprentices  days  for  study 
here  besides  the  evenings  that  the  apprentices  furnish  for  them- 
selves, surely  both  students  and  employers  would  find  their 
reward.  If  this  institution  is  ever  to  receive  its  full  develop- 
ment, that  fact  will  have  to  be  recognized,  and  the  number  of 
day  students  will  have  to  be  greatly  enlarged.  Well,  of  course 
I  am  not  here  to  tell  employers  what  is  to  their  interest.  They 
will  naturally  reply  that  they  know  their  own  interests  best, 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  disagree  with  them,  but  that  is  one  of 
the  suggestions  which  arise  out  of  a  consideration  of  the  posi- 
tion of  this  college  to-day.  Now  there  is  another  suggestion. 
Most  of  us  know  how  large  a  number  of  trained  specialists  are 
employed  by  German  commercial  firms.  They  excel  with  new 
inventions,  they  adapt  and  develop  them  to  the  purposes  of  their 
business,  and  I  understand  that  firms  in  Germany  combine  to 
keep  a  staff  of  these  specialists,  sharing  the  results  of  their  labors 
and  sharing  also  in  the  cost  of  their  support.  Now  we  hear  a 
great  deal  of  the  encroachment  of  Germany  as  regards  our  trade, 
perhaps  —  complaints  that  are  somewhat  exaggerated  —  but  when 
we  do  hear  of  these  complaints  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to 
inquire  whether  the  employment  of  these  specialists  has  not 
something  to  do  with  the  advantages  that  Germany  has  in  com- 
merce, and  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  our  while  to  utilize 
•still  more  the  services  of  such  men.  If  the  employers  in  Great 
Britain  find  that  they  get  on  well  without  them  —  find,  in  fact, 
that  the  expense  of  such  men  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  money 
lost,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  because  they  know  their  own 
business  best ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  think  or 
learn  differently,  and  should  take  a  page  out  of  the  German  book, 
why,  there  is  a  sphere  of  usefulness  for  this  college,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  we  cannot  overrate,  in  training  such  specialists  for 
the  needs  of  a  commercial  country.  My  Lord  Provost,  if  I  were 
allowed  to  indulge  my  dreams  I  would  go  a  step  further.  I 
would  wish  that  the  teclmical  institutes  in  our  great  university 
towns  should  each  specialize  one  side  of  their  teaching  to  that 
extent  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  repeat  it  in  other  univer- 
sity towns,  but  that  it  would  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  in 
each  institute.  Being  recognized  by  the  other  local  universities, 
as  regards  the  acceptance  of  their  students  in  these  special 
branches,  there  would  be  an  enormous  advantage  to  the  univer- 
sities and  vast  economy  of  teaching  power.  All  that,  of  course, 
may  probably  be  in  the  air,  but  when  we  look  back  to  what  has 
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been  effected  by  this  institution  in  less  than  the  century  which 
has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  we  are  entitled, 
I  think,  to  indulge  in  dreams  on  such  an  occasion. 

NATIONS  DEPENDENT  ON  THEIR  YOUTHS. 

Almost  the  last  thought,  of  course,  in  connection  with  the 
record  we  have  here  to-day  is  this  :  What  a  magnificent  and 
inspiring  sight  is  the  contemplation  of  these  thousands  of  students 
who  utilize  this  college.  They  come  not  forced  to  education  as  is 
the  case  in  so  many  of  our  class  of  gentle  birth,  but  after  a  day's 
hard  work,  determined,  whatever  their  stress  or  fatigue  may  be, 
to  utilize  their  evenings  for  the  raising  of  their  minds  and  the 
perfecting  of  their  methods.  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no 
more  encouraging  symptom  in  our  community  than  that,  and  that 
if  we  can  even  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  nation  in  the  main 
composed  of  such  youths  as  these,  that  nation  would  have  nothing 
to  fear.  In  the  long  run  it  is  on  its  honest,  strenuous  youth  that 
every  nation  depends,  and  youth  such  as  that,  determined  and  reso- 
lute oil  its  own  perfection,  its  own  efficiency,  is  the  surest  sign  of 
the  health  and  strength  of  a  country.  There  is  one  material  side 
of  the  matter  to  which  I  would  wish  to  call  your  attention.  We 
have  heard  all  our  lives,  and  shall  hear  for  the  rest  of  them  and 
for  many  lives  to  come,  endless  discussions  as  to  the  various 
relations  of  the  various  forms  of  capital  —  capital  in  money, 
capital  in  intelligence,  capital  in  organization,  capital  in  labor. 
I  will  only  take  this  last  form  of  capital,  and  ask  our  artisan 
students  to  remember  and  to  realize  how  enormously  they  are 
adding  to  their  individual  capital  by  the  training  they  receive  in 
these  classes.  Each  acquisition  they  make,  each  act,  each  science, 
each  method  by  which  they  increase  their  industrial  efficiency, 
is  so  much  added  to  their  material  capital.  I  know  that  in  these 
days  there  are  many  plans  abroad  by  which  universal  affluence 
and  universal  beatitudes  are  to  be  secured  by  the  hasty  recon- 
struction of  society,  but  sure  I  am  of  this,  that  whenever  that 
reconstruction  may  take  place,  if  it  ever  takes  place,  and  what- 
ever form  society  may  assume,  one  bottom  fact  is  certain  —  that 
the  able,  efficient,  and  self-reliant  man  will  climb  to  the  top. 

Lord  Ilosebery  concluded  the  proceedings  by  setting  in  motion 
the  large  experimental  engine  in  the  laboratory. 


END    OF    THE    YORKSHIRE    WOOLCOMBERS' 
LITIGATION. 

Readers  of  the  "  Bulletin  "  may  remember  that  soon  after  the 
promotion  and  organization  of  the  Yorkshire  Woolcombers' 
Association  some  years  since,  legal  action  was  brought  against  a 
number  of  the  directors  of  the  Association  for  misrepresenta- 
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tions  contained  in  the  prospectus  issued  by  them  to  the  public, 
and  a  large  verdict  secured.  This  action  being  against  only- 
certain  directors  they,  in  turn,  brought  legal  proceedings  against 
their  co-directors  to  compel  them  to  pay  a  ratable  contribution  of 
the  adverse  verdict  of  £78,000,  together  with  costs  and  expenses. 
At  first  the  co-directors  denied  their  liability  and  preparations 
were  made  to  contest  the  suit ;  but  owing  to  the  prospect  of  a 
long  and  expensive  litigation  before  reaching  a  final  decision, 
negotiations  for  a  compromise  were  begun  and  a  basis  of  settle- 
ment was  recently  reached  by  which  the  defendants  are  to  pay  an 
equitable  apportionment  of  the  sum  recovered  in  the  suit  brought 
by  the  injured  stockholders.  The  "Yorkshire  Observer" 
in  noting  this  settlement  adds,  "  now  that  these  proceedings 
have  been  terminated  all  litigation  in  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Yorkshire  Woolcombers'  Association  may  be  regarded  at 
an  end." 

This  ill-fated  combination,  the  history  of  which  is  a  painful  one 
for  Bradford,  brought  loss  of  reputation  to  business  men  formerly 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  financial  loss  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
purchasers  of  the  securities  of  the  Association.  The  losses  suf- 
fered and  the  damage  done  to  reputations  can  be  well  endured  if 
in  the  future  this  experience  will  prevent  others,  encouraged  by 
the  hope  of  immoderate  gains,  from  making  or  approving  state- 
ments not  justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 


BLACK  WOOL   AND   ITS   USES. 

At  this  time,  when  the  question  of  improved  methods  in 
marketing  domestic  wool  is  receiving  wide  attention  from  manu- 
facturers, wool  buyers,  and  wool  growers  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  produce  an  article  on  black  wool  written  by  Mr.  S,  B. 
Hollings,  the  Bradford  wool  correspondent,  and  originally 
printed  in  the  Manchester  "  Textile  Recorder."  By  itself  black 
wool  is  much  desired,  but  when  mixed  with  the  white  it  is  most 
troublesome  to  the  manufacturer.  We  trust  the  wool  growers 
may  be  governed  by  the  suggestions  the  author  makes  and  agree  to 
pack  separately  their  white  and  black  fleeces.     Mr.  Hollings  says  : 

Reading  the  other  day  a  short  account  in  an  Australian  paper 
that  a  New  South  Wales  pastoralist  has  found  out  the  secret  and 
reduced  the  breeding  of  black  sheep  to  a  science,  led  me  to 
think  of  black  wool,  and  the  special  characteristics  of  that  valu- 
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able  commodity.  The  information  is  given  that  this  breeder  has 
already  a  flock  of  3000  sheep,  as  black  as  Erebus.  If  I  remem- 
ber right,  a  Queensland  squatter  has  for  years  been  engaged  in 
building  up  a  black  merino  flock,  though  the  world  lately  has 
heard  very  little  about  it.  To  be  told  that  the  3000  already 
referred  to  gave  an  average  of  7^  pounds  of  wool  per  head  at 
last  shearing,  and  the  same  to  sell  at  13d.  per  pound  is  decidedly 
interesting  and  profitable  reading.  Another  interesting  fact  is 
that  the  lambing  of  the  niggers  was  84  per  cent ;  and  to  be  fur- 
ther told  that  a  well-known  stock  salesman  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  purchase  the  best  black  ram  in  the  Commonwealth  to 
further  improve  this  unique  flock,  reads  almost  like  a  fairy  tale. 
Most  sincerely  I  heartily  approve  of  such  a  course  of  conduct, 
and  wish  every  one  engaged  in  attempting  to  produce  black  sheep 
every  success. 

WHY    BLACK    SHEEP? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause  of  lambs  being  born 
with  black  wool,  when  their  parents  were  both  as  white  as  driven 
snow.  Recently  I  spent  a  week-end  with  an  intimate  friend  who 
is  a  sheep  farmer  in  one  of  our  lovely  Yorkshire  dales.  All  his 
ewes  are  Scotch  Blackfaced,  a  breed  essentially  fitted  for  the 
rough  fells  and  moors  of  the  high  altitudes  of  this  part  of  the 
country.  It  was  lambing  season,  and  in  his  flock  some  half-dozen 
black  lambs  had  arrived.  I  stood  and  examined  one  carefully, 
wondering  why  this  should  have  come  into  the  world  with  a  coat 
as  black  as  my  hat  when  its  mother  stood  close  by  with  a  fleece 
as  white  as  snow.  Here  is  a  great  field  for  scientific  exploration, 
and  as  I  write  this  the  thought  occurs  that  it  is  worth  while 
putting  a  few  black  fibers  under  a  powerful  microscope  to  see  if 
the  construction  of  the  fiber  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  white  staple. 
I  don't  expect  to  see  any  difference  whatever,  but  possibly  one 
may  find  a  little  change  in  the  coloring  matter,  if  I  may  so  term 
it,  of  the  cells  themselves.  The  reason  why  Lincoln  wool  is  so 
lustrous  is  due  entirely  to  the  action  of  light  striking  the  largely- 
constructed  cells  of  that  fiber,  and  the  same  becoming  polished 
and  glistening  to  the  eye.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  dispute  the 
possibility  of  black  sheep  being  bred  scientifically,  but  there  is 
absolutely  no  guarantee  that  by  coupling  a  black  ram  and  ewe 
together  that  the  progeny  will  be  black. 

A    COMMON    PROVERB. 

This  last  few  years  black  wool  has  been  made  a  great  deal  more 
of  than  was  formerly  done,  and  where  at  one  time  it  was  more  of 
a  liindrance  and  nuisance  than  a  blessing,  this  is  not  so  to-day. 
Black  wool  has  come  to  stay,  and  those  breeders  wlio  have  a  few 
black  sheep  in  their  flock  may  regard  them  more  as  a  special 
blessing  than  otherwise.     The  oft-repeated  axiom  that  there  are 
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"  black  sheep  in  every  flock  "  has  lost  to  some  extent  its  horrid 
significance,  though  the  sneak  and  imposter  that  attempts  to 
cheat  under  the  guise  of  purity  and  truth  is  certainly  deserving 
of  the  strongest  words  of  condemnation,  and  to  be  cast  out  of 
society  as  a  blackguard.  Real  black  sheep  in  the  animal  world 
can  only  be  regarded  to-day  as  "  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men," 
illustrating  once  more  the  wisdom  of  a  benign  Creator  in  pro- 
viding His  creatures  with  exactly  what  they  want  to  preserve 
health  and  promote  the  general  happiness  of  mankind. 

BLACK    WOOL    POPULAR. 

During  the  past  few  years  black  wools  have  grown  in  popular 
favor,  simply  because  they  have  found  the  proper  sphere  for 
which  nature  intended  them.  Every  sheep  breeder  must  know 
by  this  that,  unlike  white  wools,  black  descriptions  are  used  in 
their  natural  state  —  that  is,  undyed.  It  is  impossible  to  dye 
black  wool  into  any  other  shade  than  black,  the  operation  simply 
deepening  the  colors  and  rendering  it  a  more  heavy  or  "  jet 
black  "  still.  But  medical  science,  aided  and  substantiated  by 
experience,  has  found  out  that  dyed  fabrics,  when  worn  next  to 
the  skin,  are  highly  injurious  to  the  wearer,  and  should  never  be 
adopted  by  any  one,  and  particularly  by  a  person  given  to  sweat- 
ing. Take  the  case  of  a  person  troubled  with  sweaty  feet,  and 
who  wears,  say,  black  stockings.  We  cannot  conceive  of  that 
person  doing  a  more  foolish  thing,  endangering  health  at  every 
turn,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  very  common  occurrence.  After 
a  life-long  experience  in  handling  and  seeing  wool  through  every 
stage  of  its  manufacture,  we  have  long  ago  discarded  the  use  of  all 
dyed  materials  next  to  the  skin,  confident  that  the  absorption  of 
coloring  matters  by  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  simply  the  absorp- 
tion of  so  much  foreign  and  poisonous  matter.  It  is  exactly 
here  that  the  benefits  of  black  wool  come  in,  and  modern  manu- 
facturers have  at  last  met  the  needs  of  nature  by  producing  the 
very  fabrics  that  nature  requires  and  which  are  best  fitted  for 
mankind  at  large. 

USES    OF    BLACK    WOOL. 

The  production  of  "  sanitary"  or  '*  health  "  flannels  or  under- 
garments is  now  a  thing  of  first  importance  with  underwear 
manufacturers,  and  these  are  the  men  who  compete  keenly  for 
black  wools.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to-day  to  see  a  bale  of 
black  fine  wool  sell  for  considerably  more  than  does  the  ordinary 
white  wool  out  of  the  same  flock,  simply  because  black  is  rather 
scarce  and  wanted.  When  the  British  Government  gave  out  an 
order  for  natural  underwear  flannels  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Boer  War  black  wool  went  up  tremendously,  and  it  has 
fallen  very  little  since,  it  being  to-day  relatively  dearer  than 
white  wool.     "  Natural   gray  "  flannel  or  "  health  "  flannels  as 
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they  are  usually  called,  are  the  thing  for  every  person,  and  as 
under  vests,  pants,  etc.,  they  should  be  universally  worn,  con- 
taining no  wool  that  has  been  dyed,  the  color,  if  sometimes  a 
little  light,  being  got  by  blending  together  white  and  the  natural 
black  wool.  Even  the  scouring  of  the  black  wool  does  not  alter 
the  shade,  only  the  grease,  etc.,  being  removed,  the  color  being 
the  same.  In  these  black  wools  we  have  everything  a  sensible 
person  can  possibly  require  for  comfort  and  appearance,  besides 
wearing  capabilities,  and  the  more  the  hygienic  qualities  become 
known  the  greater  will  be  the  call. 


THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  WOOL  YARNS. 

From  "  Posselt's  Textile  Journal "  we  reprint  the  appended 
article  on  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  yarns.  It 
says : 

With  regard  to  the  sorting  of  wools,  no  definite  rule  can  be 
applied  until  the  aim  and  object  for  which  the  wool  is  intended 
to  be  used  has  been  determined.  For  instance,  a  manufacturer 
may  have  in  stock  a  large  number  of  fleeces  which  are  quite 
suitable  for  the  production  of  the  finest  worsted  yarns,  and  yet 
he  may  require  the  same  for  the  manufacture  of  yarns  which 
have  to  be  made  into  fine  woolen  cloths.  In  this  case  sorting 
will  not  be  the  same  for  the  woolen  as  it  would  be  for  the 
worsted  yarn.  The  difference  in  the  two  threads  is,  that  while 
we  require  unifprmity  of  surface  in  the  worsted,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  rather  rough  appearance  in  the  surface  of  the  woolen 
thread.  This  difference  arises  from  the  fact  that  woolen  yarns, 
especially  those  used  for  such  woolen  fabrics  as  meltons  and  bill- 
iard cloths,  must  be  so  formed  as  to  allow  each  thread  to  embrace 
or  interlock  with  a  neighboring  thread  during  the  process  of  full- 
ing, this  effect  being  accentuated  by  the  serrations  of  the  fibers 
projecting  from  one  thread  interlocking  with  those  of  another.  An 
ideal  woolen  thread  used  for  fulled  fabrics  is  one  that  possesses 
the  fibers  laid  almost  straight  in  the  core  or  center  of  the  thread 
surrounded  by  fibers  which  project  in  the  manner  already 
described  ;  whereas  a  worsted  thread,  being  required  for  cloths 
which  invariably  have  a  clean-cut  surface  and  show  the  weave 
effect  when  the  fabric  lias  been  finished,  must  be  so  formed  that 
all  the  fibers  are  laid  straight  and  parallel. 

From  this  description  it  must  not  be  understood  that  all 
woolen  threads  are  so  made  as  to  produce  fabrics  which  possess  a 
finely  fulled  or  compact  finish,  neither  are  all  worsted  threads  made 
to  produce  fabrics  with  a  well-defined  surface,  because  in  some 
cases  it  is  essential  to  have  woolen  fabrics  with  weave  develop- 
ment plainly  visible,  and  worsted  fabrics  with  a  slightly  fulled 
finish. 
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The  machinery  and  the  methods  of  their  actuation  play  the 
most  important  part  in  the  determination  of  both  variety  and 
general  effect  of  all  wool  yarns.  The  marvelous  development  in 
textile  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  woolens  has  been  so 
great  that  it  is  now  possible  to  make  comparatively  good  yarns 
from  materials  which  formerly  were  considered  valueless  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  and  one  great  advantage  in  the  textile 
trade  is  the  fact  that  all  waste,  so  considered  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  worsteds,  is  a  valuable  commodity  to  the  manufacturers 
of  the  woolen  tliread. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool  yarns  will  be  given.  In  the  tirst  place,  therefore,  let  us 
contrast  the  two  processes  of  manufacture  —  viz.,  worsted  and 
woolen. 

WORSTED    YARX. 

After  the  wool  has  been  thoroughly  sorted,  it  must  be  scoured 
and  dried  preparatory  to  being  passed  through  the  machines 
which  comprise  the  actual  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
yarns.  It  must,  however,  be  mentioned  at  this  stage  that  as  we 
have  to  deal  with  two  distinct  lengths  of  fiber,  which  for  sim- 
plicity we  will  term  sliort  and  long,  it  is  necessary  to  have  two 
methods  of  preparing  —  that  is,  preparing  the  scoured  wool  ready 
for  the  machines  which  are  only  able  to  deal  with  the  wool  fiber 
when  it  is  presented  in  sliver  or  continuous  length.  For  this 
reason  there  are  the  short-wool  process  and  the  long-wool  process. 
In  the  former  the  wool  is  taken  from  the  drying  machine  direct 
to  the  worsted  carding  machine  —  that  is,  if  the  wool  has  not 
become  matted  in  scouring  and  does  not  require  passing  through 
an  opening  machine.  The  functions  performed  by  the  worsted 
carding  machine  are  such  as  to  combine  the  separate  fibers  into  a 
rope-like  sliver  which  is  wound  in  the  form  of  a  ball  at  the 
delivery  end  of  the  machine.  The  slivers  from  this  machine  are 
then  taken  (the  number  being  determined  by  the  thickness 
required)  and  passed  through  a  combing  machine  suitable  for  the 
length  of  fiber  of  which  the  sliver  is  composed.  If  the  wool  had 
been  long-fibered  wool,  the  process  for  the  preparation  up  to  the 
stage  we  have  now  reached  would  have  been  quite  different,  inas- 
much that  while  we  have  to  prepare  the  sliver  or  continuous 
length  of  wool  for  the  combing  machinery  by  carding  the  shortest 
wool  fibers,  it  is  necessary  to  form  a  sliver  by  means  of  prepar- 
ing gill  boxes,  five  or  six  in  number,  when  dealing  with  long- 
stapled  wools.  The  combing  machinery  which  treats  the  wool  in 
the  sliver  form  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  viz.,  short 
wool  combs  and  those  used  exclusively  for  the  longest  fibers. 
The  sliver  at  this  stage,  whether  long  or  short  wool  is  being 
combed,  is  not  composed  entirely  of  fibers  equal  in  length,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  objects  of  combing  to  form  a  sliver  which  pos- 
sesses as  far  as  possible  an  equality  in  the  length  of  its  com- 
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posite  fibers  ;  if  this  is  not  carried  out,  the  short  fibers,  termed 
in  the  trade  "  noils,"  will  cause  uneven  and  lumpy  yarns. 

Another  process,  known  as  back-washing,  is  performed  either 
after  or  before  combing,  commission  wool-cotnbers  preferring  this 
operation  before  rather  than  after  combing  has  been  done,  for 
the  reason  that  a  much  better  pl-ice  can  be  obtained  for  the  noils, 
which  appear  much  whiter  than  would  be  the  case  were  they  to 
back-wash  after  combing.  In  back-washing  it  is  possible  to  give 
a  much  whiter  appearance  to  the  sliver  by  adding  common  blue 
or  methyl  violet  to  the  liquor  through  which  the  sliver  is  passed. 

The  next  operation  after  combing  is  to  make  a  ball  of  sliver 
known  as  a  "  top  "  from  the  several  slivers  which  are  put  up  at 
the  back  of  a  balling  gill  box.  The  tops  or  balls  of  sliver  made 
at  this  machine  are  regulated  in  thickness  by  drafting  and  doub- 
ling—  i.e.,  drawing  a  sliver  or  number  of  slivers  out  in  length 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  attenuate  the  length  put  in  at  the  back  of 
the  machine.  The  tops  or  balls  of  sliver  are  then  taken  and 
passed  through  a  set  of  drawing  boxes.  This  set  generally  com- 
prises six,  eight,  or  ten  machines,  according  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  material  under  treatment. 

The  term  drawing  or  drafting  given  to  this  set  of  machines  is 
not  in  any  way  misapplied,  as  it  is  during  these  operations  that 
the  sliver  is  reduced  in  thickness  to  such  a  degree  as  to  form  a 
roving  yarn  suitable  to  be  spun  in  some  cases  to  very  fine 
counts. 

Worsted  spinning  machines  may  be  recognized  under  three  heads 
—  viz.,  fly,  cap,  and  ring  spinning  frames  —  and  manufacturers 
adopt  the  type  most  suitable  for  the  particular  trade  in  which 
they  are  interested,  as  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  results 
obtained  in  each  respective  type.  Some  are  only  suitable  for 
spinning  yarns  for  hosiery,  whilst  others  are  built  for  the  manu- 
facture of  coating-yarns  and  threads  similar  in  construction  ;  but 
when  a  knowledge  of  the  respective  machines  has  been  acquired 
along  with  a  study  of  color  mixing  and  matching,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  various  yarns  now  upon  the  market  will  be  more 
readily  understood. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  from  this  brief  account  of  the  vari- 
ous operations  that  the  tendency  has  been  to  keep  the  fibers  in 
as  parallel  a  direction  as  possible  by  means  of  the  large  number 
of  drawings  or  draftings  to  which  the  wool  has  been  subjected. 

WOOLEN    TARNS. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  yarns  is  altogether  different  from 
the  manufacture  of  worsteds,  the  preparation  of  the  wool  for  the 
spinning  in  the  former  being  a  much  greater  responsibility  than 
is  the  case  with  the  preparation  for  the  latter.  This  will  be 
understood  from  the  fact  that  while  it  is  possible  to  remedy  to 
a  large  degree  almost  any  defect  which  may  arise  in  the  first 
machines  in  worsteds,  defects  are  difficult  to  remove  which  arise 
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in  the  preparation  of  woolens.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  all  wools  and  materials  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  yarns  are  not  scoured  in  the  raw  state,  neither  is  it 
essential  in  some  cases  to  remove  all  the  short  fibers  ;  hence 
sorting  and  classification  of  fleeces  are  not  as  important  to  manu- 
facturers of  woolens  as  they  are  to  the  manufacturers  of  worsteds. 
Whether  the  wool  has  been  scoured  or  not,  it  is  imperative,  if 
the  best  results  are  desired,  to  open  all  wools  in  machines  used 
exclusively  for  opening  purposes.  This  process  reduces  the  wool 
from  a  comparatively  matted  state  to  a  very  open,  free,  and  much 
more  workable  condition  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

The  carding  machinery  which  prepares  the  roving  for  the  mule 
requires  the  most  skilful  attention,  because  if  a  good  carded 
thread  is  not  obtained  there  is  no  intermediate  process  by  which 
it  is  possible  to  remedy  the  defective  roving  yarn.  The  carding 
machine  consists  of  two  or  tliree  parts.  If  two,  the  first  part  is 
known  as  the  breaker,  and  the  second  as  the  finisher ;  if  it  is 
composed  of  three  parts,  there  is  an  intermediate,  known  as 
second  breaker,  between  the  first  and  second  parts.  The  wool  is 
fed  into  the  machine,  says  J.  W.  Radclitfe  in  "  The  Textile  Manu- 
facturer/' either  by  hand  or  by  an  automatic  arrangement,  the 
latter  being  much  more  reliable,  as  it  evenly  distributes  the 
material  over  the  lattice  or  creeper  which  carries  the  wool  for- 
ward to  the  feed  rollers  of  the  first  breaker,  thus  ensuring  much 
better  results  with  regard  to  even  and  level  yarns. 

The  machine  is  composed  of  a  series  of  C3dinders  and  rollers, 
all  of  which  perform  some  function  in  the  carding  operation  by 
having  their  respective  surfaces  covered  with  various  kinds  of 
card-wire.  The  speeds  of  the  various  rollers  are  properly  timed 
and  regulated,  along  with  proper  setting  one  with  another,  and 
good  threads  can  be  obtained,  even  from  materials  which  were 
once  despised  by  those  associated  with  textile  industries.  The 
latter  portion  of  the  finisher  card  is  fitted  with  a  condenser, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  machine.  There 
are  many  methods  of  condensing  —  i.e.,  reducing  the  wool  from 
a  thin  fleece-like  state  into  threads  or  rovings  suitable  for  the 
woolen  spinner ;  but  the  whole  of  them  may  be  considered  under 
two  heads  —  viz.,  the  double  doffer  condenser  and  the  single 
doft'er  condenser.  The  rovings  or  condensed  threads  formed  at 
this  machine  are  generally  from  60  to  240  threads  in  number, 
varying  with  the  make  of  the  machine,  wliich  is  selected  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  which  are  to  be  carded.  The  mule  which 
follows  this  machine  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. The  most  important  part  of  the  mule  is  the  headstock, 
and  this  is  situated  in  the  center  of  the  mule  frame.  It  is  from 
this  source  that  all  other  parts  of  the  machine  receive  their 
actuation  and  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  complicated 
machines  in  the  textile  trade. 
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CHEVIOT   SHEEP. 

The  following  article  on  Cheviot  sheep  we  take  from  a  recent 
number  of  "  Dalgety's  Review."     The  writer  says  : 

It  is  strange  that  while  the  merits  of  most  of  the  various 
British  breeds  of  sheep  are  known  throughout  Australia,  by 
practical  experience  or  repute,  the  claims  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  valuable  varieties,  and  one  eminently  suited  to  many 
parts  of  Australia,  should  excite  so  little  interest. 

The  early  history  of  the  Cheviot  breed  is  very  uncertain.  It 
seems  probable  that  there  were,  in  the  early  days  of  sheep-farm- 
ing in  Northern  Britain,  a  good  many  native  breeds,  confined 
most  likely,  more  or  less  sharply,  to  definite  districts,  and  the 
want  of  easy  communication  would  prevent  crossing  to  any 
extent.  The  Cheviots,  we  may  infer,  were  descended  from  one 
of  those  stocks,  but  when  we  apply  to  the  oldest  authorities,  we 
get  but  little  information  either  reliable  or  satisfactory.  All  we 
can  find  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Youatt,  who  pub- 
lished a  large  volume  on  the  sheep  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  says :  ''  In  the  upper  part  of  that  hill  in  North- 
umberland, which  is  properly  termed  the  Cheviot,  a  peculiar  and 
most  valuable  breed  of  sheep  is  found,  and  they  have  been  there 
from  time  immemorial.  Tradition  says  that  tliey  came  from  the 
border  districts  of  Scotland,  but  they  are  totally  different  from 
the  blackface  sheep,  and  bear  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
original  dim-faced  Scottish  stock."  Professor  Low,  in  a  work 
entitled  "  Domestic  Animals  of  Great  Britain,"  says  practically 
th^  same  thing.  "  The  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  is  derived  from  a 
district  of  Porphyry,  situated  in  the  north  of  Northumberland, 
and  extending  into  Scotland,  forming  the  mountains  termed 
Cheviot.  This  district  lias  produced  from  time  immemorial  a 
race  of  sheep  entirely  distinct  in  its  character  from  the  wild 
heath  breed  of  the  elevated  moors  adjoining."  To  this  the 
Professor  adds :  "  The  Cheviot  sheep  are  destitute  of  horn,  in 
the  male  and  female  ;  their  faces  and  legs  are  white,  exceptions 
merely  occurring  in  the  case  of  individuals,  in  which  these  parts 
are  dun." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  seems  certain 
that  attempts  were  made  to  develop  the  breeds,  and  the  name  we 
meet  with  first  in  the  long  line  of  breeders  is  that  of  Mr.  Kobson 
of  Belford,  Koxburglishire.  In  order  to  counteract  what  he  con- 
sidered defects  in  his  native  sheeji,  lie  introduced  rams  from 
England  ;  and,  while  some  have  held  that  Leicesters  were  used, 
others,  and  perhaps  with  more  proof  to  support  their  contention, 
declare  that  Lincolns  were  brouglit  north  for  Mr.  Robson's 
purposes.  A  writer  in  the  "  Fanner's  Magazine  "  very  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  says:  "As  a  proof  of  the  fineness  of 
Lincolnshire  wool  at  the  period  alluded  to  (probably  about  17G0), 
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I  need  only  observe  that  the  late  Mr.  Eobson,  of  Chatto,  a  most 
respectable  man,  and  breeder  of  Cheviot  sheep,  who  then  lived  at 
Scotch  Belford,  purchased  some  tups  from  a  Mr.  Mumby,  iu 
Lincolnshire  who  at  that  time  stood  high  as  a  ram  breeder. 
These  tups,  without  injuring  the  quality,  greatly  increased  the 
quantity  of  wool,  and  gave  Mr.  Robson  such  a  decided  superiority 
over  his  hill  neighbors,  that  for  many  years  after  making  the 
cross  he  sold  more  tups  than  one-half  of  the  hill  farmers  put 
together."  The  best  known  early  description  of  Cheviots  is  that 
of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who,  writing  in  1792,  says  :  '*  Perhaps  there 
is  no  part  of  the  whole  island  where  at  first  sight  a  fine-wooled 
breed  of  sheep  is  less  to  be  expected  than  among  the  Cheviot 
hills.  During  winter  the  hills  are  covered  Avith  snow  for  two  or 
three  and  sometimes  four  months,  and  they  have  an  ample  pro- 
portion of  bad  weather  during  the  other  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and 
yet  a  sheep  is  to  be  found  that  will  thrive  even  in  the  wildest 
part  of  it.  Their  shape  is  excellent,  and  their  fore-quarter,  in 
particular,  is  distinguished  by  such  justness  of  proportion  as  to 
be  equal  in  weight  to  the  hind  one.  Their  limbs  are  of  a  height 
to  fit  them  for  traveling,  and  enable  them  to  pass  over  bogs  and 
snows,  through  wliich  a  shorter-legged  animal  could  not  pene- 
trate." 

Sir  John  Sinclair  "backed  his  own  opinion." 

He  thought  these  sheep,  which  he  practically  discovered  and 
named,  would  be  well  suited  for  other  districts  as  well  as  the 
Northumbrian  border  and  he  took  a  considerable  flock  —  about 
five  hundred — north  to  a  farm  in  the  south  of  Caithnessshire. 
How  successful  Cheviots  have  been  in  the  north  of  Scotland  is 
now  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Besides  having  grazings 
wliich  suit  the  hardy  luiture  of  tlie  animals,  the  influence  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland  produces  a 
climate  wliich  is  much  in  their  favor,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  biggest  and  heaviest  sheep  are  to  be  found  north  of 
the  Grampians.  Many  ewes  from  Caithness,  Sutherland,  and 
other  northern  countries  find  their  way  south  each  back-end,  and, 
when  compared  with  the  Cheviots  of  the  south,  it  is  seen  how 
much  better  grown  tliey  are.  They  lack,  however,  much  of  the 
smartness  and  style  of  the  southern  sheep,  but  the  Highland 
wool  always  commands  the  highest  price,  and  when  they  are 
taken  to  the  best  grazings,  they  grow  themselves,  and  breed  very 
fine  lambs  in  the  following  seasons.  Mr.  jMcDowall,  of  Girdsting- 
wood,  Kirkcudbright,  who  has  had  a  large  and  successful  experi- 
ence of  feeding  all  classes  of  sheep,  uses  both  rams  and  ewes 
from  the  north  in  breeding  Cheviots  for  Sinithfield  purposes. 
When  it  is  mentioned  that  his  champion  weddlers  at  the  Scottish 
National  Fat  Club  show  in  1905  averaged  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  pounds  each  at  twenty  months  old,  it  will  be  seen  to 
what  size  and  weight  good  Cheviots  can  be  fed.     He  has  also  had 
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lambs,  similarly  bred,  scaling  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  at 
ten  months. 

About  the  same  time  that  Sir  John  Sinclair  introduced 
Ckeviots  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  many  farmers  in  the  south 
were  trying  them  to  cross  with  the  stocks  they  then  had.  Some 
notes  of  the  experiments  made  in  different  parts  along  the  border 
have  been  preserved.  These  experiments  refer  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  existing  Cheviots  and  to  the  attempts  to  improve 
them  by  crossing.  Of  the  parish  of  Oxnam,  for  example,  an 
old  chronicler  says  (1794) :  "  In  the  upper  end  of  this  and 
neighboring  parishes  bordering  on  Northumberland,  the  sheep 
have  been  greatly  improved  of  late  in  shape  and  weight  and 
quality  of  wool.  This  has  been  effected  partly  by  purchasing 
tups  from  Northumberland  and  other  counties  in  England,  or  by 
purchasing  from  or  exchanging  with  each  other."  The  demand 
which  liad  sprung  up  for  wool,  and  the  satisfactory  prices  that 
could  be  got  for  finer  samples  than  blackface,  undoubtedly  made 
fiockmasters  all  round  give  more  attention  to  this  important 
item.  We  read  of  the  parish  of  Yarrow,  in  Selkirkshire :  "  The 
wool  is  of  various  qualities.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  it  is 
of  considerably  fine  texture,  and  sells  at  18s.  In  the  upper  part 
it  is  very  coarse,  and  sells  at  6s.  to  7s. ;  of  late  years  (up  to  1794) 
the  system  of  rearing  sheep  has  undergone  a  considerable  altera- 
tion, particularly  in  the  lower  district  of  the  parish.  Induced  by 
the  higher  prices  of  wool,  the  farmers  in  this  quarter  are  gradu- 
ally quitting  the  old  species,  and  introducing  the  Cheviot  breed. 
For  this  purpose  they  are  at  great  pains  every  season  to  procure 
tups  of  a  fine  quality.  Nor  have  their  laudable  efforts  to 
improve  their  stock  of  sheep  been  unrewarded.  Some  have 
trebled  their  price  of  wool,  some  liave  doubled  it.  These 
improvements  are  solely  confined  to  the  farms  about  and  below 
the  church.  All  above  remain  in  their  former  unimproved  state. 
Although  convinced  of  the  great  advantage  resulting  from  rear- 
ing the  Cheviot  species,  yet  the  farmers  are  afraid  to  try  the 
experiment,  from  an  idea  that  their  lambs  could  not  sustain  the 
spring  colds  and  storms  to  which  their  farms  are  subject.  Some, 
however,  who  have  had  experience  in  rearing  the  fine-wooled 
sheep,  allege  that  they  are  not  so  delicate  as  many  represent 
them,  and  that  they  would  thrive  very  well  in  many  places, 
where  a  tenacious  adherence  to  ancient  maxims  and  customs  has 
as  yet  prevented  their  introduction.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  those  store  masters  who  have  hitherto  been  pre- 
vented from  rearing  the  Cheviot  breed  by  long-established  habits 
and  groundless  fears,  will  soon  surmount  these,  and  concur  with 
spirit  and  vigor  in  forwarding  the  imjirovement  of  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  country,  which  tends  both  to  promote  tlie 
prospcM-ity  of  the  nation  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
individual." 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  parishes  in  Scotland,  where 
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sheep  breeding  was  at  the  time  followed,  shows  that  attention 
was  everywhere  being  given  to  the  production  of  wool  about  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  find  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting note  referring  to  Moffat,  Dumfriesshire.  "  An  intelligent 
farmer,  Mr.  David  Irving  of  Polmoodie,  has  tried  a  very  impor- 
tant and  successful  experiment  for  improving  his  wool.  In  1787- 
88-89  he  put  Eskdale  rams  of  the  white-faced  polled  kind  —  the 
same  with  the  Cheviot  breed  —  to  his  ewes  of  the  horned  black- 
face kind.  He  sold  the  wool  in  1790  at  10s.  the  six  fleeces,  as 
against  6s.  3d.  obtained  for  seven  fleeces  of  blackface  on  the 
same  pasture."  In  1791  Mr.  Irving  himself  addressed  a  letter  to 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  who,  along  with  a  number  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  had  formed  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  British 
wool,  on  the  subject  of  "  experiment  with  the  Cheviot  breed  of 
sheep."  In  this  he  says :  "  Having  tried  many  experiments  with 
the  Cheviot,  or,  as  we  call  them  in  this  country,  long  sheep,  and 
being  convinced  of  their  superiority  over  the  Linton  or  short 
breed  for  farms  in  the  hilly  part  of  Scotland,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  sending  to  you  and  to  the  society  an  account  of  these  experi- 
ments, in  hopes  that  it  will  tend  to  remove  the  prejudices  of  such 
store  masters  as  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  the 
excellence  of  that  breed,  which  you  have  so  properly  recom- 
mended." He  then  details  some  of  this  work.  In  1777  he 
bought  forty  Cheviot  rams  of  the  best  sort  on  the  farms  of  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  and  Sir  James  Johnstone,  crossed  them  with 
1612  ewes  of  the  short  or  blackface  breed.  He  states  that  these 
sheep  were  reckoned  dear,  "  and  when  my  neighbors  and  kindred 
saw  me  trying  this  new  breed  they  were  very  hard  upon  me  for 
pretending  to  go  out  of  the  good  old  way,  for  changing  the  good 
hardy  for  the  soft  long  sheep,  and  so  forth."  So  he  was 
frightened  and  gave  up  the  experiment  for  eight  years,  but  in 
1785  he  began  the  work  in  earnest,  buying  134  Cheviot  ewe 
lambs.  The  next  year  he  crossed  420  blackface  ewes  with 
Cheviot  rams.  This  work  gave  satisfactory  results,  and  he 
received  a  shilling  higher  for  Cheviot  blood  than  blackface  from 
the  same  pasture,  while  the  wool,  which  could  have  brought  only 
ie22  15s.  from  the  old  stock,  sold  for  £48  19s.  It  was  in  1787 
that  he  became  tenant  of  Polmoodie,  and  there  began  the  experi- 
ments already  alluded  to.  Referring  to  these,  Mr.  Irving  states  : 
*'  I  have  brought  the  value  of  wool  produced  on  this  farm  from 
£51  10s.  to  £115  7s."  The  writer  first  quoted  in  connection 
with  the  Polmoodie  experiment  says  :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  fine,  close,  short-wooled  breed  of  sheep  is  a  proper  sort  for  a 
hilly  country,  and  that  the  wool  may  be  brought,  even  on  the 
Moffat  Hills,  to  30s.,  nay,  perhaps  to  40s.  a  stone,"  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  year  1872. 

At  the  present  day,  the  parish  of  Eskdalemuir,  Dumfriesshire, 
produces  great  numbers  of  very  fine  Cheviots.  There,  this  breed 
has  long  been  established,  but  had  many  ups  and  downs  during 
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the  eighteenth  century.  This  parish  has  many  high  and  exposed 
farms,  and  bad  seasons  in  the  past  tokl  seriously.  There  is  a 
record  of  a  storm  in  1674,  when  there  were  thirteen  drifty  days 
in  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  which  proved 
fatal  to  most  of  the  sheep  in  the  parish.  The  whole  of  the 
sheep  in  the  Black  Esk  were  destroyed  except  forty  dinmonts  on 
the  farm  of  West  side.  In  1739,  we  are  told,  a  very  wet  summer 
was  followed  by  severe  frost  and  snow,  which  came  on  on  New 
Year's  day,  1740,  and  lay,  without  intermission,  till  melted  by  the 
sun.  On  the  25th  of  May  the  frost  was  so  intense  that  shep- 
herds were  unable  to  cast  their  peats.  The  same  sequence  of 
events  occurred  in  1745,  when  almost  the  whole  flocks  of  the 
parish  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  farmers,  except  six,  were 
ruined.  Sheep  hoggs  sold  at  4s.  6d.  to  5s. ;  long  (Cheviot)  wool 
was  5s.,  and  short  (blackface)  20d.  to  2s.  per  stone  at  twenty-four 
pounds.  Another  run  of  bad  years  began  in  1755.  In  these 
years  the  farmers  suffered  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and  the 
old  sheep  were  destroyed  by  the  inclement  season,  and  the 
lambs  killed  by  frost  and  snow.  In  1762,  owing  to  a  long 
drought,  cattle  suffered  much,  and  the  Laird  of  Davington 
bought  stirks  at  Lockerbie  for  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  each.  In  1772 
more  than  one-third  of  the  sheep  stock  died  by  a  severe  storm  of 
frost  and  snow.  Owing  to  a  great  demand  from  Roxburghshire, 
which  had  suffered  even  worse,  we  are  told  that  in  1773  prices 
rose,  and  long  ewes  and  lambs  sold  at  12s.  6d.  Long  wool  was 
7s.  6d.,  and  short  wool  3s.  6d.  per  stone.  About  this  time 
farmers,  profiting  by  the  experience  they  had  had,  began  to  make 
arrangements  whereby  they  removed  their  sheep  —  fled  them,  as 
it  was  called  —  to  lower  or  arable  farms,  mostly  in  Annaudale, 
when  a  storm  came  on.  Thus  the  lives  were  saved,  but  the 
expense  of  the  stockowner  was  great.  It  is  consoling  to  read, 
however,  that  the  seasons  from  1785  to  1791  were  excellent,  and 
fully  compensated  those  who  had  not  been  ruined  by  the  former 
ones  for  all  their  losses. 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Cheviots 
increased  rapidly  in  numbers.  Not  only  did  they  multiply  in 
the  north,  but  in  many  districts  of  Scotland  they  displaced  other 
breeds,  especially  the  blackfaces.  This  tendency,  however, 
received  a  check  somewhere  about  1870,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  Cheviots  in  turn  had  to  give  way  to 
the  blackfaces,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  hardier 
breed.  About  the  middle  of  the  century,  it  would  seem,  however, 
that  the  Cheviots  Avere  being  cared  for,  and  developed  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  others.  Writing  in  a  well-known  cyclopaedia 
about  that  time,  Mr.  A.  T  .Wilson  says  :  "  Although  deficient  in 
many  points,  especially  in  the  lightness  of  the  fore-r^uarters  " 
(Sir  John  Sinclair's  opinion,  quoted  above,  notwithstanding), 
"  the  characteristics  of  the  mountain  sheep  in  its  natural  state, 
the   old   Cheviots   were   good   subjects   to  work   u})on,  and  the 
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intelligence  and  energy  which  the  sheep  farmers  of  the  Cheviot 
Hills  have  long  displayed  in  the  improvement  of  their  flocks  are 
abundantly  conspicuous  in  the  high  state  of  perfection  to  which 
they  are  now  brought,  affording  a  striking  contrast,  in  this 
respect,  to  their  rivals,  the  heath  sheep,  which,  though  boasting 
of  as  old  a  family,  have  received  very  different  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  their  owners,  many  of  whom  seem  to  act  on  the  princi- 
ple that  the  breed  requires  none  of  the  comforts  and  just  as  few 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  are  consistent  with  its  maintenance." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Cheviot  breed  is  eminently 
suited  to  New  England,  Australia,  where  the  country  and  climate 
are  similar  to  that  of  the  Cheviot  mountains  in  Scotland.  In  no 
country  in  the  world  is  the  competition  for  favor  among  the 
various  breeds  keener  than  in  Scotland,  and,  when  it  is  taken 
into  account  that,  in  1903,  Cheviot  rams  sold  up  to  £115,  in 
1904  to  £120  and  in  1906  to  £100,  and  all  in  a  country  where 
almost  every  living  creature  has  its  truest  value  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Cheviot  breed 
has  claims  upon  our  attention. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(T.D.  28592  — G.A.  6686.) 

Cattle-hair  goods. 

Cattle-Hair  Goods  —  Manufactures  of  Wool  — Similitude. —So-called  cattle-hair 
goods,  composed  of  a  cotton  warp  and  a  filling  of  calf  hair  and  wool,  are  dutiable 
under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  a  manufacture  of  wool.  Even  if  they  con- 
tained no  wool  they  would  still  be  so  dutiable  by  similitude.  —  Arthur  v.  Fox  (108  U.S. 
125)  and  Herrman  v.  Arthur  (127  U.S.  363)  followed. 

United    States  General   Appraisers,   New  York,   December    4,    1907. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  271009  of  F.  Rosenstern  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Shabretts, 
and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers). 

LuNT,  General  A2)praiser :  The  merchandise  in  question,  so-called 
cattle-hair  goods,  was  assessed  for  duty  at  the  rate  of  33  cents  per 
pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valoi'em  under  paragraph  366  of  the  tariif  act 
of  1897  as  "  manufactures  .  .  .  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act."  It  is  claimed  by  the  importers 
to  be  dutiable  under  Section  6  of  said  act  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as 
a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article,  the  merchandise,  it  is  claimed, 
being  made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  a  filling  which  contains  cattle  hair. 

The  issue  raised  is  one  of  fact.  The  merchandise  in  question  is 
bought  and  sold  in  the  trade  for  manufacturing  women's  cloaks,  carriage 
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robes,  and  plush  caps,  and  is  also  used  in  the  millinery  trade.  It  is 
known  commercially  under  various  names,  such  as  "seals,"  "seal- 
skins," "  velours,"  and  "fur  cloth." 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  called,  both  for  the  importers  and  the 
Government ;  and  from  all  the  testimony  offered  in  thfe  case  we  must 
conclude  that  the  claim  of  the  protestants  should  not  be  sustained. 
All  the  witnesses  agree  that  the  warp  is  cotton,  but  there  is  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  filling  contains  cow  hair  or  calf  hair; 
and  the  ascertainment  of  which  of  these  materials  enters  into  the 
filling  is  important  in  enabling  us  to  reach  a  decision. 

The  testimony  shows  that  a  fabric  can  be  made  with  cow  hair  in 
the  filling,  without  the  use  of  any  other  substance  or  fiber  to  hold  the 
cow  hair  in,  the  cow-hair  fibers  being  long  enough  to  be  used  to  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  conclusively  proven  that  a  fabric  like  that  before  us 
could  not  be  made  with  only  cotton  and  calf  hair,  for  the  reason  that 
the  calf  hair  is  short  and  slippery  and  it  is  impossible  to  draw  it  out 
and  there  must  be  some  other  substance  to  hold  it  together  when  it  has 
been  run  over  the  cards.  Again,  the  presence  of  cow  hair  would  not 
impart  a  high  luster  to  the  finished  article,  while  the  calf  hair  would ; 
and  the  samples  of  the  goods  under  consideration  certainly  have  a  very 
high  luster.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  processes  of  steaming  and  dye- 
ing heighten  the  luster  upon  the  fabric ;  but  this  argument  is  of  no 
force,  as  the  processes  mentioned  merely  have  a  tendency  to  shorten 
the  fibex'S  without  aftecting  the  luster. 

The  fact  having  been  established,  that  the  filling  consists  of  calf  hair 
and  some  other  substance,  the  question  presented  for  determination  by 
this  Boai'd  is.  What  is  that  other  substance  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessai'y  for  us  to  go  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the 
testimony  bearing  upon  this  point,  but  sutficient  to  say  that  there  is 
overwhelming  testimony  to  the  ettect  that  the  substance  used  to  hold 
the  calf-hair  fibers  in  place  is  either  coarse  East  India  wool,  wool 
waste,  or  mohair  noils ;  that  the  addition  of  mohair  wool  noils  gives 
luster  to  the  fabric,  and  that  the  fabric  could  not  be  made  Avithout 
the  use  of  wool  or  mohair.  Furthermore,  machinery  has  not  as  yet 
been  devised  that  could  make  such  a  fabric  without  the  use  of  wool  or 
a  woolly  substance.  In  fact,  there  is  proof  that  merchandise  in  all 
respects  similar  in  quality,  material,  texture,  and  use  to  that  in  contro- 
versy, with  the  exception  of  the  pattern  or  design,  which  is  embossed 
after  the  article  is  woven,  always  has  been  manufactured  with  certain 
percentages  of  wool,  and  without  the  wool  could  not  be  made  success- 
fully. 

The  fact  that  the  witnesses  could  not,  when  requested,  pull  out  any 
wool  fibers  is  shown  to  be  caused  by  the  pi'ocess  of  gigging  the  fabric 
to  produce  a  nap,  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  teazels.  This 
teazeling  reduces  all  the  fibers  to  a  comparatively  uuiform  length  by 
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breaking  the  long  fibers  and  pulling  out  the  shorter  ones.  In  short,  the 
process  of  manufacture  kills  the  identity  of  the  wool  fibers. 

Assuming  now,  for  purposes  of  argument,  that  the  merchandise  does 
not  contain  wool,  but  the  components  claimed  by  the  pi-otestants,  the 
contention  that  the  merchandise  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  Section  6  as  an  unenumerated  article  could  not  even  then  be  sus- 
tained. The  merchandise  is  commercially  known  as  a  velour.  It  takes 
its  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world  along  with  other  cotton  and  wool 
velours,  and  so  closely  similar  are  the  two  classes  of  goods  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  dift'erences  between  them  even  if  they  are 
not  identical ;  and  identity  in  the  pai'ticulars  required  by  the  similitude 
clause  is  not  necessary.  Schoenemann  f.  United  States  (119  Fed.  Rep., 
584)  ;  United  States  v.  Roessler  (137  Fed.  Rep.,  770;  T.D.  26127). 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  Arthur  v.  Fox  (108  U.S.  125), 
in  passing  upon  merchandise  composed  of  cow  hair  and  cotton  and 
resembling  and  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  an  enumerated  article  of 
goat  hair  and  cotton,  held  that  a  nonenumerated  article,  if  found  to 
bear  a  similarity  to  an  enumei-ated  article,  either  in  material,  quality, 
texture,  or  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  is  liable  to  the  duty  imposed 
upon  the  enumerated  article.  This  case  was  approved  by  the  same  court 
in  Herrman  v.  Arthur  (127  U  S.  368),  where  the  Court  had  before  it  for 
consideration  goods  practically  identical  with  those  hei'c  in  issue,  with 
the  exception  that  in  the  Herrman  case  {supra)  the  filling  was  shown 
to  contain  no  wool  but  cow  hair. 

We  therefore  find,  from  all  the  evidence  in  the  case,  that  the  mer- 
chandise is  composed  of  calf  hair,  wool,  and  cotton,  and  overrule  the 
protest,  holding  the  merchandise  to  be  dutiable  as  a  manufacture  of 
wool  under  paragraph  366  of  said  act. 


Drawback  on  graded  pulled  ivool. 
T.D.  28612;  T.D.  28746;  T.D.  28897. 
Drawback  allowed  under  T.D.  28169. 


(T.D.  28632— G.A.  6695.) 
Cape  sheepskins. 

Wool  on  Cape  Sheepskins  —  Admixture  of  Merino.  —  The  provision  in  paragraph 
353,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  wools  "  improved  by  the  admixture  of  Merino  or  English 
blood  "  does  not  cover  growths  of  a  low  grade  in  which  it  is  the  exception  to  find  traces 
of  such  admixture  and  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  so  "  improved;"  and  wool  on 
Cape  sheepskins,  which  is  of  this  inferior  character  and  contains  much  hair  and  kemp, 
and  which  is  not  worth  more  than  8  cents  per  pound,  is  not  within  the  purview  of  this 
provieioD. 
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United  States  General  Aj^praisers,  New  York,  December  19,  1907. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  272099  of  Araerican  Express  Company  against  the  assessment  of 
duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Shar- 
KETTS,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers;  Shakretts,  G.A.,  absent). 

McClelland,  General  Ajyjyraiser:  This  protest  is  against  tlie  assess- 
ment of  duty  on  avooI  on  the  skin  as  Class  1  wool,  at  the  rate  of  10 
cents  per  pound,  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  353,  357,  and  360 
of  the  taritf  act  of  1897.  It  is  claimed  that  the  wool  was  of  Class  3, 
and  should  have  been  assessed  for  duty  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  per  pound 
under  the  provisions  of  j^aragraphs  368  and  360  of  said  act. 

Evidently,  the  wool  found  on  the  skins  in  question  was  returned  as 
Class  1  because  of  the  fact  that  on  some  of  the  skins  it  was  found  that 
the  wool  thereon  showed  traces  of  Merino  blood.  Paragraph  353 
reads : 

Whenever  wools  of  class  three  shall  have  been  improved  by  the 
admixture  of  Merino  or  English  blood,  from  their  present  character  as 
represented  by  the  standard  samples  now  or  hereafter  to  be  deposited 
in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  such  improved 
wools  shall  be  classified  for  duty  either  as  class  one  or  as  class  two,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

The  evidence  shows  that  all  of  the  skins  are  what  is  known  as  Cape 
sheep  or  Cape  hair  sheep,  and  that  a  large  jjortion  of  such  skins  have 
absolutely  no  wool  on  them. 

The  witness  Seaver,  who  is  the  official  examiner  of  wool  in  the 
United  States  appraiser's  office  at  the  port  of  New  York,  testified  as 
follows : 

Q.  For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  will  ask  you  to  sort  out  these  sam- 
ples and  see  how  you -would  divide  them  for  classification.  (The  wit- 
ness sorts  the  samples  into  three  lots  and  states  he  finds  a  certain 
pei'centage  of  no  wool  skins.) 

Q.  Called  what  ?  —  A.  Just  common  slats.  We  call  jjoor  skins 
slats,  free.  I  find  a  certain  percentage  of  class  1  at  10  cents  a  pound 
duty,  showing  Merino  blood,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  class  3  at  3 
cents  a  pound  duty,  showing  no  trace  of  merino. 

Q.  Mr.  Seaver,  taking  this  stuft'  oft'  here  on  the  machine  with  all  this 
mixed  in  the  lot  (indicating  the  hair  amongst  the  wool),  at  present 
jDrices  of  hair  and  wool,  taking  into  account  the  nonspinning  of  this 
kemp  that  sticks  out,  what  would  be  the  value  of  that,  in  your  opin- 
ion ? —  A.     Eight  cents  a  i^ound. 

Q.  Taking  the  sample  skins  that  you  have  put  aside  as  having  on 
them  merino  wool,  will  you  state,  after  that  so-called  wool  or  woolen 
hair  is  removed  from  the  skin,  if  it  can  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes 
that  merino  wool  is  used  for?  —  A.  It  can  be  worked  by  carding  and 
spinning  the  same  as  merino  wool,  but  not  in  the  same  class  of  goods. 

Q.  Whether  the  i)r()ihi(;t  from  those  skins  laid  aside  there  as  class  1 
can  be  worked  in  the  same  process  or  pi'ocesses  ?  —  A.  They  can  be 
worked  in  the  same  process  as  merino  wool. 
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Q.  You  say  the  price  of  this  hair  would  be  8  cents  ?  —  A.  I  think 
that  would  be  the  value  of  that  hair,  8  cents  a  pound. 

And  others  of  the  witnesses  testified  that  the  value  of  the  hair  or 
wool  ranges  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound,  and  that  it  could  not  be  used  for 
any  purjjoses  for  which  merino  wool  is  used. 

We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that,  even  though  it  is  found 
that  in  an  examination  of  the  growth  upon  some  of  this  class  of  skins 
there  may  be  found  traces  of  merino  wool  mixed  with  the  hair  and 
kemp  which  largely  predominates  on  the  skins,  it  was  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  such  mixture  should  be  appraised  as  wool  of  the  first 
class  and  assessed  with  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  pound,  when  the 
so-called  wool,  after  an  expenditure  of  labor  in  pulling  it  from  the 
skins  will  not  sell  for  move  than  8  cents  a  pound. 

Pai'agraph  353,  quoted  above,  seems  to  contemplate  wool  from  the 
sheep  which  has  been  improved  by  an  admixtui'e  of  Merino  or  English 
blood,  and  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  degenerate  Cape  sheep  that  it 
has  been  so  improved,  for  it  is  apparent  that  whatever  of  Merino  blood 
had  been  introduced  into  this  species  or  class  of  sheep  has  in  most 
instances  totally  disappeared,  and  it  is  an  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  to  find  traces  of  Merino  blood  indicated  in  the  growth  on  the 
skins. 

In  Lyon  v.  Marine  (55  Fed.  Rep.,  964),  where  the  question  involved 
was  whether  fleeces  of  unimproved  North  China  sheep,  consisting  of  a 
very  low  grade  of  wool  containing  a  large  admixture  of  coarse  short 
hair,  were  subject  to  duty  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  pound  as  goat  hair 
under  paragraph  377,  tarift"  act  of  1890,  or  as  wool.  Class  3,  at  32  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  i)aragraj)h  378  of  said  act,  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  fourth  cix'cuit,  after  discussing  the  various  provisions  of 
the  wool  schedule  in  that  act  and  the  policy  of  Congress  in  forming  the 
same,  held  : 

In  accordance  with  this  obvious  policy  of  the  tariff  act  of  1890,  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  cheap  stuff  which  is  the  subject  of  this  litigation 
is  not  liable  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  most  valuable  wools  and  hairs 
known  to  commerce,  but  is  liable  to  the  duty  of  32  per  cent  ad  valorem 
imposed  upon  all  inferior  wools  and  haii'S  sold  in  the  markets  at  the 
lowest  range  of  prices. 

We  think  the  same  reasoning  must  be  applied  in  the  settlement  of 
the  issue  here  involved,  and  we  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  the 
return  of  the  appraiser  was  erroneous  and  that  the  wool  should  have 
been  classified  as  of  the  third  class  and  assessed  for  dutj%  as  claimed  in 
the  protest,  at  the  rate  of  3  cents  a  pound. 

The  decision  of  the  collector  is  reversed  accordingly. 
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(T.D.  29058.) 
Wool  on  Cape  sheej)skms. 

Wool  on  Cape  Bheepskins  dutiable  as  wool  of  Class  1,  under  paragraphs  365,  S57,  and  360, 
tariff  act  of  1897. 

Treasury  Department,  June  9,  1908. 

Sir  :  This  is  to  confirm  the  Department's  telegram  of  the  4th  instant 
that  wool  on  Cape  sheepskins  should  be  assessed  with  duty  as  unwashed 
wool  of  Class  1  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  355,  357,  and  360  of 
the  tariflf  act. 

In  a  decision  dated  December  19,  1907,  G.A.  6695  (T.D.  28632),  the 
Board  held  that  wool  on  Cape  sheepskins  is  properly  dutiable  as  wool 
of  Class  3  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  358  and  360  of  the  said 
act. 

No  appeal  was  taken  from  the  said  decision  for  the  reason  that  it 
appeared  that  there  were  no  samples  legally  in  evidence  before  the 
Board,  and  that  the  evidence  presented  at  the  hearing  was  not  of  a 
character  that  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  make  a  good 
record  before  the  Court. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department  instructed  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Boston  to  ignore  the  said  decision  in  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  upon  like  merchandise  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new 
case  on  a  fuller  record,  the  Department  being  satisfied  from  informa- 
tion received,  that  the  wool  in  question  conforms  to  standard  cabinet 
sample  137,  which  represents  wool  of  Class  1. 

Respectfully, 

L.    A.    COOLIDGE, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
C62329.) 

Collector  op  Cdstoms,  New  York. 


(T.D.  29119.) 

Abstract  No.  19395. —  Cape  Sheepskins  with   Wool  On. —Protests  272098,  etc., 
of  American  Express  Company  et  at.  (Boston). 

The  protests  related  to  the  wool  on  Cape  sheepskins,  which  was 
classified  as  of  the  first  class,  and  was  claimed  to  be  of  the  third  class. 
Note  paragraphs  358  and  360,  tariif  act  of  1897. 

McClelland,  Oeneral  Appraiser ;  ...  It  is  contended  with 
almost  stubborn  insistence  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  as  shown  by 
the  testimony  and  an  elaborate  brief,  that  the  classification  of  the  said 
wool  was  correctly  made  by  the  collector  for  the  sole  reason,  as  alleged, 
that  it  conforms  to  standard  sample  137  deposited  in  the  i)rincipal  cus- 
tom-houses in  the  United  States  under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  to  paragraph  352  of  said  act. 
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In  G.A.  6695  (T.D.  28632)  we  considered  and  determined  adversely 
to  the  Government  an  issue  in  all  respects  comparable  with  that  here 
involved,  and  we  do  not  consider  that  anything,  either  by  way  of  evi- 
dence or  argument,  has  been  presented  by  the  Government  to  lead  us 
to  depart  from  the  conclusion  therein  reached. 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  Government's  side  of  the  issue  has  been 
presented  upon  an  entirely  erroneous  theory,  to  wit,  that  since  the 
Government  examiner  was  satisfied  that  certain  of  the  wool  found  on 
these  skins  was  comparable  with  standai'd  sample  137,  it  must  there- 
fore be  returned  and  classitied  as  of  the  first  class,  and  that  there 
remains  no  power,  either  in  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  or  the 
courts  to  change  that  classification,  which  is,  in  effect,  contending  that 
the  persons  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  select  the  stand- 
ard samples  contemplated  by  paragraph  352  and  the  official  examiners 
passing  the  wool  were  to  be  the  sole  arbitrators  during  the  life  of  the 
tariff  act  under  which  such  standard  samples  were  chosen  as  to  what 
wools  should  be  included  within  the  classes  specified  in  the  act. 

Counsel  for  the  Government  seems  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  words 
in  paragraph  349  "  or  other  wools  of  Merino  blood  immediate  or  rem.ote,'''' 
but  we  think  when  it  is  considered  that  the  growth  on  the  skins  of  these 
so-called  Cape  sheep  is  a  mixture  of  wool,  hair,  and  kemp,  with  the 
two  latter  largely  predominating,  and  that  such  sheep  are  a  degenerate 
species  with  only  a  trace  of  the  merino  blood  left  in  some  of  them,  and 
that  the  value  of  the  so-called  wool,  after  being  pulled  from  the  pelt 
and  washed,  ranges  from  3  to  10  cents  a  pound,  it  is  not  difficult -to 
conclude  that  such  a  mixture  was  never  intended  by  Congress  to  be 
classified  as  wool  of  the  first  class  subject  to  a  rate  of  duty  almost  if 
not  altogether  twice  greater  than  the  average  price  per  pound  for  which 
it  will  sell  in  the  market,  without  considering  the  cost  of  labor  and  the 
cost  of  washing. 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  wool  which  is  taken  from  these 
skins,  considering  the  great  aggregate  of  skins  imported,  is  of  infinites- 
imal value.  The  skins  are  primarily  imported  to  be  made  into  leather, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  necessary  course  of  the  preparation  of  such  skins 
for  tanning  that  this  so-called  wool  must  be  removed  from  the  pelts. 

It  is  clearly  our  view  that  when  Congress  arranged  the  wool  schedule 
of  the  tariff,  dividing  wools  into  classes,  and  vesting  in  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  authority  to  deposit  in  the  principal  custom-houses  of  the 
United  States  standard  samples  as  guides  for  the  classification  thereof 
by  collectors  of  customs.  Congress  contemplated  only  straight  wools 
and  not  such  a  combination  of  wool,  hair,  and  kemp  as  is  involved  in 
these  protests. 

We  see  no  reason  to  depart  either  from  the  reasoning  expressed  or 
the  conclusion  reached  in  G.A.  6695  (swpra),  and  we  therefore  sustain 
the  protests  and  reverse  the  decisions  of  the  collector. 
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(T.D.  29138.) 
Cape  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on. 

Appeal  directed  from  Abstract  19295   (T.D.  29119),  involving  the  classification  of  Cape 
■heepskins  with  the  wool  on. 

Treasury  Department,  July  7,  1908. 

Sra :  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  of  the  29th  ultimo,  Abstract 
19296  (T.D.  29119),  involving  the  classification  of  Cape  sheepskins 
with  the  wool  on. 

The  merchandise  in  question  was  assessed  with  duty  as  wool  of  the 
first  class  and  was  claimed  by  the  importers  to  be  properly  dutiable  as 
wool  of  the  third  class,  the  protest  being  sustained  by  the  Board. 

As  the  issue  is  an  important  one,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  file  an 
application  for  a  review  of  the  said  decision  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  15  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1890. 

Respectfully, 

L.  A.  COOLIDGE, 

Assistant  Stcretary. 

COLLBCTOR  OP  CUSTOMS,  BostOTi,  JUasS. 


(T.D.  28634.) 

Abstract  IVo.  1T7{54.  —  Wool  on  China  Sheepskins  —  Fur  Skins.  —  Protest 
163577  of  Goat  and  Sheepskin  Import  Company  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.    Before  Board  1,  December  19,  1907. 

The  protest  related  to  China  sheepskins  with  wool  about  2  inches 
long.  This  wool  was  subjected  to  duty  as  provided  in  Schedule  K, 
tariff"  act  of  1897.  The  importers  contended  that  the  importation  was 
exempt  from  duty  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  562  for  fur  skins 
of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner  and  not  specially  provided  for. 
Protest  sustained. 

McClelland,  General  Appraiser ;  .  .  .  The  record  shows  that 
the  skins  in  question  were  imported  fi'om  Shanghai,  China,  after  being 
carefully  selected  for  a  special  use,  viz. :  for  making  fur  coats  in  imi- 
tation of  coats  made  from  buffalo  skins.  ...  It  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  the  skins  and  wool  thereon  are  of  a  kind  and  quality 
used  specially  for  manufacturing  fur  coats  and  for  no  other  purpose ; 
that  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  separate  the  wool  from  said  skins  and 
use  the  same  as  wool  and  that  therefore  such  separation  is  not  made. 

It  was  held  in  United  States  v.  Bennett  (66  Fed.  Rep.,  299)  that  skins 
of  the  Angora  goat  with  the  hair  on  were  entitled  to  free  entry  under 
paragraph  588,  tariff  act  of  1890.  Said  paragraph  reads:  *'  Fur-skins 
of  all  kinds  not  dressed  in  any  manner." 

In  the  Bennett  case  (supra)  the  Court  said  : 
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It  is  not  profitable  to  separate  the  hair  from  the  skins,  and  to  use  the 
hair  as  wool.  They  are  for  all  commercial  uses  undressed  fur  skins; 
and  while  they  are  also  literally  undressed  wool  skins  or  skins  with 
wool  on,  their  classification  for  tarifi"  purposes  should  not  be  under  the 
head  of  the  "  wools,"  because  practically  they  ai*e  not  such.  While 
bearing  the  name  of  "  wool,"  they  are  not  the  wools  to  which  the  wool 
schedule  relates  ;  and  it  is  too  close  an  adherence  to  literalism  to  classify 
them  as  something  which  they  are  not. 

It  will  be  noted  that  paragraph  562  of  the  present  act  and  paragraph 
588  of  the  tariflf  act  of  1890  are  essentially  alike,  and  we  therefore 
think  the  ruling  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  cited  is  controlling 
in  this  issue. 


China  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on. 
T.D.  28817,  Abstract  18291;  T.D.  28950,  Abstract  18715;  T.D.  29119, 

Abstract  19272. 
Protests  sustained.     T.D.  28634,  Abstract  17764  (supra),  followed. 


(T.D.  29119.) 

Abstract  Wo.  10200.  —  China  Skins  —  Fur  —  Mixed  Goods.  —  Protests  284738,  etc., 
of  luternational  Hide  and  Skin  Company  (New  York). 

The  merchandise  covered  by  the  protests  was  claimed  to  be  China 
sheepskins  used  for  manufacturing  fur  coats  only,  and*  to  be  free  of 
duty  under  paragraph  561  (furs  undressed)  or  paragraph  562  (fur  skins 
not  dressed)  tariff"  act  of  1897. 

McChEi^hA-Hi),  General  Appraiser :  .  .  .  In  Abstract  17754  (T.D. 
28634)  the  Board  passed  upon  and  determined  a  similar  question  in 
favor  of  the  protestants'  claim,  but  in  that  case,  while  it  appears  that 
the  skins  were  of  the  China  sheep,  as  in  the  case  at  bar,  they  were 
shown  to  have  been  carefully  selected  for  use  in  the  making  of  fur 
coats,  while  the  record  here  shows  that  the  skins  involved  were  unsorted 
and  purchased  indiscriminately  without  regard  to  any  particular  use  to 
which  they  might  be  adapted.  This  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  the 
secretary  of  the  importing  company  : 

Q.     Do  you  know  what  these  skins  are  used  for  ?  —  A.     Yes,  sir. 

Q.     What  is  their  use?  —  A.     Principally  coats. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  them  to  the  manufacturers  of  fur  coats  ?  —  A.  Some 
of  them  might  have  been  sold  to  a  mitten  manufacturer  or  a  glove 
manufacturer ;  it  is  pretty  difiicult  to  state  without  referring  to  our 
books. 

Q.  Are  the  skins  of  a  special  character?  —  A.  Why,  the  short  and 
medium  hair  skins  are  sold  for  fur  coat  purposes  and  the  long  fur,  the 
skins  are  sold  to  mitten  manufacturers  to  make  a  mitten  out  of. 

Q.     You  purchased  these  skins  indiscriminately  in  China,  or  did  you 
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purchase  them  as  fur  skins?  —  A.    Why,  they  are  purchased  indiscrimi- 
nately. 

It  also  appears  from  the  testimony  of  this  witness  that  one-third  of 
the  importation  involved  in  protest  284738  was  sold  unsorted  to  a  tanner 
to  be  made  into  leather.  Since  there  was  no  separation  of  the  skins 
claimed  to  be  suitable  for  use  only  in  the  making  of  fur  coats  from  the 
ordinary  skins  with  the  wool  on,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Board  to  make 
a  finding  of  the  percentages  of  each,  and  therefore  the  protests  must 
be  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  in  each  case  afiirmed. 


(T.D.  29229.) 

Abstract  IVo.  19545.  —  China  Sheepskins  for  Fur  Coats.  —  Protests  291487,  etc.,  of 
International  Hide  and  Skin  Company  (New  York).    Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A. 

China  sheepskins,  the  wool  on  which  was  assessed  for  duty  under 
paragraph  360,  tarifi"  act  of  1897,  relating  to  wool  on  the  skin,  were 
claimed  to  be  free  of  duly  under  paragraph  561  (furs,  undressed), 
paragraph  562  (fur  skins),  or  paragraph  664  (skins  of  all  kinds,  raw, 
except  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on) . 

McClelland,  General  Appraiser  :  .  .  .  In  supjjort  of  the  claim 
for  free  entry  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  protesting  company  shows 
that  the  skins  in  question  were  imjjorted  for  fur  purposes  exclusively, 
and  that  11  bales  thereof  have  actually  been  sold  for  the  purposes  of 
manufacturing  fur  coats,  and  the  remaining  30  bales  are  shown  by  the 
evidence  to  be  of  the  same  character. 

The  mere  fact  that  there  were  found,  upon  examination,  1613  skins 
which  had  no  wool  thereon  does  not  affect  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  skins  which  did  bear  wool  were  suitable  only  for  use  in  making  fur 
coats . 

The  testimony  of  the  Government  examiner  only  goes  to  affirni 
that  the  skins  which  he  passed  free  bore  no  wool,  and  fails  utterly 
to  dispute  the  evidenc^e  on  behalf  of  protestants  that  the  skins 
bearing  wool  were  suitable  only  for  making  fur  coats.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  protesting 
company  has  established  its  claim,  and  the  protest  must  therefore  be 
sustained.     Abstract  19272  (T.D.  29119) 


(T.D.  29329.) 

Abstract  IVo.    1»S04. —China   Sheepskins  —  Fur.  —  Protests  283857,  etc.,   of   Abe 
Stein  Company  (New  York). 

The  protests  related  to  China  sheepskins,  the  wool  of  which  was 
assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  360,  tariff  act  of  1897.  The 
importers  contended  tliat  the  provision  for  fur  skins  under  paragraph 
662  should  have  been  applied. 
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McClelland,  General  Appraiser  :  The  testimony  on  behalf  of  pro- 
testants  to  the  effect  that  all  of  the  skins  covered  by  the  several 
invoices  involved  are  carefully  selected  for  fur  purposes  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  facts  shown  by  the  official  return,  which  indicates  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  skins  bore  no  wool  and  were  sold  for  making  leather. 
The  Government  contends  in  its  brief  that  because  of  such  inconsistency 
or  conflict  the  assessment  of  duty  should  be  upheld.  It  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  however,  that  the  protesting  company  has  shown  by  evi- 
dence that  is  not  controverted  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  such 
skins  as  bore  wool  and  were  returned  for  duty  were  suitable  only  for 
making  into  fur  coats  and  robes. 

We  are  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  since  it  is  shown  that  the  skins 
assessed  for  duty  are  similar  to  those  covered  by  Board's  decision. 
Abstract  17754  (T.D.  28634),  we  must,  for  the  reasons  therein  stated, 
follow  the  ruling  in  that  case  and  sustain  the  claim  for  free  entry  under 
paragraph  562. 


(T.D.  28653.) 


Abstract  IVo.  17839.  — Wool  Containino  Sea  Water. —Protest  261210  of  Strook 
Plush  Company  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  New  York.    Before  Board  •'5,  December  27, 1907. 

The  protest  related  to  wool  arriving  in  a  wet  condition.  Duty  having 
been  assessed  upon  the  landed  weight,  the  impoi'ters  contended  that  it 
should  have  been  based  upon  the  invoice  weight,  which  was  2035 
pounds  less,  on  the  ground  that  this  excess  was  due  to  the  unusual 
absorption  of  sea  water  by  the  wool  while  in  transit. 

SOMERVILLE,  General  Appraiser:  .  .  .  The  evidence  satisfac- 
torily shows  that  this  increase  in  weight  occurred  from  the  pumping  of 
sea  water  into  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  where  the  wool  was  stowed,  in 
order  to  extinguish  a  fire,  and  that  the  excessive  weight  complained  of 
was  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  this  water.  Following  Board  deci- 
sions In  reMattewan  Manufacturing  Company,  G.A.  4672  (T.D.  22078), 
and  In  re  Kenworthy,  G.A.  6319  (T.D.  27220),  the  protest  is  sustained. 


(T.D.  29348.) 

Abstract    ]Vo.  19000.  —  Moisture  in  Wool.  —  Protest  310940  of    Oriental  Textile 
Mills  (Houston).    Opinion  by  Somerville,  G.A. 

The  Board  sustained  the  importers'  contention  that  duty  on  wool  had 
been  assessed  on  the  basis  of  excessive  weight  due  to  the  absorption  of 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  sea  water. 
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(T.D.  287U.) 
Abstract  "Xo.  18013.  —  Cocoa  Mats  with   Wool  Fringe.  —  Protest  201441  of  Geo. 
Borgfeldt  &  Co.  (Xew  York). 

Articles  classified  under  paragraph  266,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  manu- 
factures of  wool,  were  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  4:52, 
relating  to  mats  made  of  cocoa  fiber.     Protest  sustained. 

LuNT,  General  Appraiser :  .  .  .  The  mats  here  in  question  are 
composed  of  cocoa  fiber,  bordered  with  colored  wool.  That  the  same 
are  "mats"  and  not"  matting''  was  decided  in  G.A.  5625  (T.D.  25164), 
but  the  distinguishing  feature  is  that  the  mats  covered  by  G.A.  5625 
(T.D.  25164)  did  not  have  the  wool  fringe  encircling  them;  but  this 
phase  of  the  question  is  easily  disposed  of  for  the  reason  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  value  of  the  wool  fringe,  in  quality  and  quantity,  plays  an 
insignificant  part  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
ponents composing  the  article,  and  we  therefore  find  the  mats  to  be 
specifically  provided  for  in  paragraph  452. 


Wool  tares. 
T.D.  28775,  Abstract  18223. 
Protest  sustained.     T.D.  24664,  G.A.  5418,  followed. 


(T.D.  28802  — G.A.  6729.) 
Card  clothing. 

Entirety  — Carding  Machine  with  its  Complement  of  Clothing. — Card  clothing, 
wheu  imported  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  machine  for  which  it  is  intended 
and  which  it  accompanies,  is,  though  packed  separately,  properly  dutiable  as  a  part  of 
the  machine,  and  duty  should  be  assessed  on  the  whole  as  an  entirety  under  paragraph 
193,  tariff  act  of  1S97,  as  manufactures  of  metal.  — United  States  v.  Leigh  (T.D.  286S8)  > 
G.A.  6174  (T.D.  26789),i  and  G.A.  6490  (T.D.  27760)  i  followed. 

United    States    General  Appraisers,   New  York,    February   21,    1908. 

In  the  matter  of  protests  206098,  etc.,  of  Evan  Arthur  Leigh  against  the  aseewment  of  duty 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston.  Before  Board  2  (Fischer,  Howell, 
and  De  Vries,  General  Appraisers^. 

Fischer,  General  Appraiser:  The  issue  presented  in  these  cases 
relates  to  the  proper  classifii-ation  for  duty  of  certain  carding  machines 
and  card  clothing  made  and  designed  to  fit  and  to  be  used  as  a  part  of 
such  machines.  The  machines  and  the  necessary  clothing  therefor, 
though  packed  separately,  are  imported  at  the  same  time.  The  col- 
lector has  regarded  them  as  separable  for  dutiable  purposes,  and  has 
assessed  dut}'  on  the  carding  machines  at  the  rate  of  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  19.3,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  on  the  card  cloth- 
ing at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per  square  foot  under  paragraph  146  of  said 

>  Not  reproduced  in  Bulletin. 
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act.  Tliey  are  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as  entireties,  the  importer  con- 
tending that  the  card  clothing,  as  a  part  of  the  machines,  should  pay 
duty  at  the  same  rate  as  the  other  parts  under  paragraph  193. 

We  were  called  upon  to  determine  and  did  pass  upon  the  same  ques- 
tion here  raised  in  G.A.  617-4  (T.D.  26789)  and  G.A  6490  (T.D.  27760). 
In  both  cases  the  Board  sustained  the  importer's  contention  that  a  card- 
ing machine  with  the  necessary  card  clothing  therefor  constitutes  an 
entirety  and  should  be  so  considered  for  purposes  of  classification  for 
duty.  An  appeal  taken  fi'om  G.A.  6174  {supra)  was  dismissed  on 
application  of  the  Government.  An  appeal  was  likewise  taken  from 
G.A.  6490  {supra),  and  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  affirmed  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court,  district  of  Massachusetts,  in  United  States 
V.  Leigh  (T.D.  28688).  The  correctness  of  our  former  rulings  having 
been  confirmed,  we  see  no  reason  in  these  cases  which  would  warrant 
a  diiferent  conclusion. 

In  a  brief  submitted  to  us,  the  counsel  for  the  Government  refei's  to 
Hillhouse  v.  United  States  (152  Fed.  Rep.,  163;  T.D.  27831),  and 
United  States  v.  Dieckerhotf  (T.D.  28716),  decisions  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  second  circuit ;  and  on  such  authori- 
ties asks  this  Board  to  now  overrule  these  protests.  In  the  Hillhouse 
case,  the  Court  held  that  the  new  parts  of  an  automobile  repaired 
abroad  and  reimported  wei'e  properly  subject  to  duty  while  the  rest 
of  the  machine  was  entitled  to  free  entry.  In  the  Dieckerhoft'  case,  the 
Court  held  that  hand  sewing  needles  in  fancy  cases  were  two  distinct 
entities,  classifiable  in  the  same  way  as  though  separately  imported. 
Counsel  contends  that  the  cases  cited  are  controlling  and  reverse  the 
ruling  in  United  States  v.  Leigh  {supra).  We  cannot  concur  with  this 
view,  for  as  we  take  it  the  cases  involve  a  ditferent  state  of  facts  from 
that  here  presented.  The  automobile,  part  of  which  was  held  free  and 
part  dutiable,  was  imported  as  a  household  effect  and  not  as  merchan- 
dise ;  and  the  Court  apparently  considered  the  new  parts  alone,  as  in 
the  light  of  imported  merchandise.  In  the  other  case  cited,  the  Court 
deemed  the  furnished  needlecases  not  to  be  entireties,  but  as  two  sepa- 
rate and  nonattached  articles,  each  dutiable  or  classifiable  by  itself. 
The  case  at  bar  differs  in  this  respect,  i.e.,  the  carding  machine  without 
card  clothing  would  be  useless  —  that  is,  it  would  not  be  a  carding 
machine  at  all.  The  machines  are  imported  in  knocked-down  condi- 
tion, each  part  being  absolutely  essential  to  make  a  perfect  working 
machine,  and  consequently  an  entirety  and  dutiable  as  such.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  reasoning  would  apj^ly  as  well  to  the  other  individual 
parts,  and  not  only  would  the  card  clothing  be  separately  dutiable,  but 
also  the  bolts,  bars,  nuts,  beams,  castings,  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  completed  machine. 

The  analogous  case  with  the  one  we  have  here  under  consideration 
would  be  that  of  the  automobile  with  the  tires  therefor  shipped  in  the 
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same  case  but  not  attached  to  each  other.  That  case  is  pending  on 
appeal  (suit  4915),  from  a  decision  by  this  Board,  G.A.  6567  (T.D. 
28044),  wherein  the  Government's  contention  that  said  articles  were 
entireties  was  sustained.  We  hold  that  the  machines  and  card  clothing 
belonging  to  them  are  entireties  dutiable  under  paragraph  193,  as 
claimed  in  the  protests.  Protests  222425,  222744,  253612,  and  256873, 
having  been  formally  abandoned  by  the  importer,  are  hei'eby  overruled, 
and  in  regard  thereto  the  decision  of  the  collector  is  affirmed.  The 
claim  in  all  other  protests  under  paragraph  193  is  sustained  as  to  the 
card  clothing  contained  in  cases  specified  in  such  protests  by  marks  and 
numbers,  and  to  that  extent  the  decision  of  the  collector  is  reversed. 


(T.D.  29057.) 
Draivback  on  worsted  yarn. 

Drawback  on  worsted  yarn  manufactured  by  the  Abbot  Worsted  Company,  of  Graniteville, 
Mass.,  wholly  with  the  use  of  imported  Russian  camel's  hair.  — T.D.  27604  of  September 
18,  1906,  extended. 

Treasury  Department,  June  8,  1908. 

Sir  :  The  Department's  regulations  of  September  13,  1906  (T.D. 
27604),  establishing  a  rate  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  on  woolen 
yarn  manufactured  from  imported  wool,  are  hereby  extended,  so  far 
as  applicable,  to  cover  worsted  yarns  manufactured  by  the  Abbot 
Worsted  Company,  of  Graniteville,  Mass.,  wholly  with  the  use  of 
imported  Russian  camel's  hair,  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturer's 
sworn  statement,  dated  March  6,  1908,  transmitted  herewith  for  filing 
in  your  office. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  wool  which  may  be  taken  as 
the  basis  for  the  allowance  of  drawback  may  equal  the  net  weight  of 
the  yarn  exported,  to  which  may  be  added  111.906  per  cent  of  said 
quantity  to  compensate  for  waste  of  all  kinds,  including  noils  and  hard 
ends.  From  the  quantity  of  raw  imported  material  thus  ascertained 
there  shall  be  deducted  such  quantities  thereof  as  are  replaced  by  the 
valuable  portions  of  the  waste  —  i.e.,  noils  and  hard  ends — which 
shall  not  be  less  than  11.9168  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  camel's 
hair  used  in  the  case  of  noils  and  .4766  per  cent  in  the  case  of  hard 

ends. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
(52821.) 

Collector  op  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORT  OF  THE  BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET 

FOR  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH,  1909. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 
Virginia. 

(WASHED. ) 

XX  and  above    .   .  . 

X 

k  Blood 


AND     West 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine  .... 
i  Blood.  .  . 
i      "      ... 


Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,   New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

^  Blood 


Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine   .... 
i  Blood  .   .    . 


Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 


Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(unwashed.) 

i  Blood 


Braid 

Texas. 

(SCOURED  basis.) 

Spring,  fine,  12  luoutlis 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  months 

"  "        6  to  8  months  .  .   . 

Fall,  flue 

"     medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months    . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months, 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool  :     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 
Staple,  fine  and  fine  medium    .  .  .   . 

"        medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 
(scoured  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

No.  4 


Georgia   and  Southern. 
Unwashed 


1909. 


January.   February.    March 


28  e  29 

28 
24 


27  ®   28 

26  g  27 

23 


5& 

51 
42  @  43 
33  0  36 


27 


35 
33 
39 
38 
37 
38 

25 
31 
30 
30 
30 


38 
37 
36 

37 

23 
30 
29 
29 
29 


55 
52 
43 

35  &   33 


35 
33  (g  34 

40 

40 

38 
38  §1   39 

25  ®  26 
al  ®  32 
30  @  31 
30  O  31 
31 


39 

38 

37  @  38 

38 

23  (S  24 
30  @   31 

29  ig  30 

29  @  30 

30 


30  (3  31 

29  (3  30 

26 


28  0  29 
28  @  29 
24  S  25 


63  (@  65 

64  @   55 
55 

49  ®  50 
49  @  50 
45  @  46 


55  @  56 
52  3  53 
42  @  44 
35  ig  38 


64  ®  65 

57  0  58 

59  ig  60 

56  @  57 

53  @  55 


57  @  58 

48  i9  49 

38  ®  40 

35  ®  37 


48  (g  49 

39  @   40 

33  ®  34 

32  @   33 


lOOS. 


March. 


32  ®  33 
30  ®  30J 
35  @  36 

35 

33 
37  @  37i 

24  @  25 

30  @  31 

30 

26 
29 


34  @  35 
33 
31 
35 

23  ®  23i 
29  ®  30 

29 

25 

27 


30 

26 

21  @  22 


28 

25 

20  3  21 


61  ®  62 
50  @  51 
50  (g  51 
42  ®  43 
42  ®  43 
35  ®   38 


58  ®  60 
48  ®  50 
38  ®  40 
25  a  30 


64  ®  65 
54  @  56 
52  3  53 
50  g  51 

45  @  47 


51  @  53 

41  @  43 

28  @  30 

22  ®  24 


40  ®  42 
34  e  35 
25  @  28 
20  Q   23 
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DoMEST'c  Wool. 

Boston,  March  31,  1909. 

The  market  during  the  present  quarter  (January,  February  and  March) 
has  been  active  with  strong  and  gradually  advancing  prices.  Manufacturers, 
though  well  covered  on  their  heavy  weight  contracts,  have  been  steady 
buyers,  with  the  result  that  the  domestic  clip  is  practically  taken  out  of  the 
market,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  and  defective  wools  from  California 
and  Texas.     This  indeed  is  a  marked  contrast  to  conditions  of  a  year  ago. 

The  worsted  spinners  and  weavers  are  uniformly  busy  with  orders  for  yarns 
and  goods  booked  far  ahead  and  at  this  writing  there  is  a  little  more  indication 
of  increased  activity  among  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  fabrics. 

Notwithstanding  the  threat  of  tariff  changes  likely  to  occur  in  the  near 
future,  some  of  the  largest  houses  of  the  trade  have  contracted  heavily  for 
wool  on  the  sheep's  back  and  at  prices  from  33 J  to  50  per  cent  higher  than 
the  same  clips  sold  for  last  season  at  time  of  shearing. 

Fleece  as  well  as  territory  wools  have  participated  in  the  active  demand, 
especially  in  the  staple  grades. 

The  consumption  of  wool  is  bound  to  be  large  during  the  next  year  and 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand  as  regulating  values,  all 
indications  point  to  a  higher  range  of  prices  both  here  and  abroad. 

George  W.  Benedict. 

Pulled  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra. 
Fine  A  .... 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


January. 


67®  70 

57  @  62 
53  (8  56 

42  @  50 
27  @  30 
56  @  60 
47  @  53 

58  @  62 


lOOO. 


February. 


68  @  70 
60  (g  63 
53  -8  57 
43  @  61 
28  g  32 
57  (g  62 
48  @  54 
60  @  65 


70  @  72 
62  @  65 
55  iS60 
46  g  53 
28  @  33 
58  @  63 
48  i§  55 
62  @  67 


March. 


60  i3  65 
52  a  55 
43  i3  46 
34  ®  38 
22  ®  25 
50  ®  55 
40  i3  42 
63  @  57 


Remarks. 
The  market  for  the  quarter  has  been  active  and  the  sales  of  most  grades  of 
pulled  wool  have  kept  pace  with  the  production.  In  many  instances  pullers 
have  made  contracts  in  advance  for  tlie  month's  output,  though  such  trans- 
actions have  been  confined  to  wools  suitable  for  worsted  purposes.  This 
demand,  however,  has  covered  the  bulk  of  the  wool  made,  — taking  in  supers 
as  well  as  combings  —  for,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  only  a  minor  percentage 
of  the  production  falls  short  of  the  worsted  standard.  In  fact,  C  super  is  tlie 
only  grade  which  has  not  sold  freely,  as  the  fine  short-wools  have  gone  into 
a  class  of  woolens  for  which  there  has  been  some  call.  With  a  steady  sale 
for  his  product,  and  with  the  lightest  accumulation  on  record,  the  puller's 
only  discouragement  has  been  the  high  prices  for  sheepskins  —  a  serious 
handicap  to  his  profits. 


W.  A.  Blanchard. 


Boston,  April  1,  1909. 
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Foreign  Wools.     (Madger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Anstralian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs: 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Knglieh  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .    . 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  •  . 


1909. 


leos. 


January. 


42 
39 
38 

41 

39 

37 

39 
40 

38 
33 

42 
40 
35 

34 

31 

30 
29 
31 

37 
36 
33 
33 

18 
26 
23 
28 
20 
17 
17 
12 


S44 

@41 
ig  39 

@42 
3  41 
®  39 

@41 
(§42 

&  40 
a  35 

@  46 
3  43 

@  38 

@  36 
@33 

@32 
.@30 
@  32 

@  39 
@37 
@34 
@35 

3  20 
3  28 
3  24 
3  30 
3  21 
3  19 
3  18 
@  14 


February. 


42  8  44 

39  3  42 

38  3  39 

41  3  43 

39  3  41 

37  3  39 

39  3  41 

40  3  42 

38  3  40 
34  3  36 

42  3  46 
40  3  43 

36  3  38 

34  3  36 

31  3  33 

31  3  33 
29  3  31 

32  3  33 

38  3  40 

37  3  38 

33  3  35 
33  3  35 

18  3  20 

26  3  28 

24  3  25 

28  3  30 

21  3  23 

18  3  20 

17  3  19 

12  3  14 


March. 


42  3  45 

40  3  42 

39  3  40 

42  3  43 

40  @  41 

38  3  40 

39  3  41 

41  3  43 

40  3  41 

34  @  36 

42  3  46 
40  3  43 

35  3  38 

35  3  37 

32  @34 

32  3  34 
30  3  31 

33  3  34 

40  3  41 

38  3  39 

34  @  36 
34  3  36 

18  8  20 

26  3  28 

24  @  25 

22  "3  24 

18  3  20 

18  3  20 

12  3  14 


March. 


41  ©  43 

40  3  41 

38  3  40 

41  3  43 

40  3  42 
38  3  40 

41  3  42 
40  3  41 

35  3  38 
31  a  32 

43  3  45 

40  3  43 

33  e  35 

33  3  35 

29  3  30 

31  0  33 

80  331 

28  e  30 

36  3  39 
36  3  37 

34  3  36 

35  3  36 

16  317 

25  3  26 
24  325 

26  3  28 
28  3  30 

17  3  18 
16  3  18 
16  3  16 


Foreign  Wool. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  year  the  demand  for  foreign  wools,  especially  of 
merino  and  crossbreds  of  Class  I,  has  been  steady  and  persistent,  and  as  a 
consequence  values  have  steadily  advanced  from  week  to  week.  The  impor- 
tations, though  of  unusual  magnitude,  have  been  absorbed  by  manufacturers, 
and  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  accumulation  except  perhaps  of  merino  and 
fine  crossbred  wools,  and  the  demand  for  these  will  no  doubt  be  stimulated 
before  long  on  account  of  the  extreme  figures  now  being  paid  for  contracts 
for  clips  in  the  Territories. 

Nearly  all  of  this  demand  has  come  from  worsted  spinners,  though  manu- 
facturers of  woolens  appear  to  be  enjoying  a  better  business.  English  wools 
continue  to  be  popular  with  a  few  worsted  mills,  and  they  have  been  imported 
steadily  at  figures  based  on  ruling  rates  in  England. 

The  majority  of  manufacturers,  however,  prefer  the  crossbred  of  Australia 
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and  South  America,  which  on  acco-int  of  a  trace  of  merino  blood  work  up  and 
finish  more  satisfactorily. 

Carpet  wools,  on  account  of  the  improved  financial  condition,  are  more 
firmly  held  and  have  gone  steadily  into  consumption.  The  discussion  of  the 
tariff  question  at  Washington  has  had  no  effect  on  wool  values,  the  impression 
prevailing  that  no  changes  will  be  made  that  will  depress  the  value  of  wool. 

Madger  &  Avert. 
Mat  29,  1909. 


THOMAS    W.    SYKES. 


BULLETIN 
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Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XXXIX.]  BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER,  1909.  [No.  III. 

THE  TARIFF  REVISION  OF  1908-1909. 

A   REVIEW  OF  THE   WORK   OF   THE   NATIONAL    LAWMAKERS, 
WITH   ESPECIAL   REFERENCE   TO    SCHEDULE   K. 

It  was  on  November  10,  1908,  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  began  its  formal  series  of  tariff  hearings 
in  Washington.  And  it  was  on  August  5,  1909,  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  new,  completed  tariff  bill  was 
agreed  to  by  the  National  Senate,  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  House,  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  It  became 
a  law  on  the  following  day,  August  6. 

This  is  certainly  not  headlong  haste.  The  nine  months  of 
tariff  revision  have  represented  a  great  deal  of  close,  hard, 
painstaking  work  on  the  part  of  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives, and  emphatically  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  task 
consumed  fully  three  months  more  than  was  anticipated,  and 
the  extra  tariff  session  of  Congress  lasted  nearly  two  weeks 
longer  than  the  session  of  1897  which  produced  the  Ding- 
ley  law.  Whatever  criticism  may  be  applicable  to  the 
Aldrich-Payne  law,  its  makers  cannot  be  accused  of  haphazard- 
ness  or  neglect  of  any  of  their  responsibilities. 

Although  it  was  well  understood  from  the  begrinninof  that 
this  revision  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  conservative  in  character 
—  a  revision  by  a  Congress  controlled  by  friends  of  the  pro- 
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tective  principle — nevertheless  the  process  has  proved  a  dis- 
tinct handicap  upon  American  business.  There  was  just 
enough  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  amount  of  reductions  of 
duty  in  some  schedules  to  arouse  a  widespread  unrest  and  to 
cause  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  postpone  all  thought 
of  new  undertakings  until  the  exact  character  of  the  proposed 
new  tariff  could  be  ascertained.  There  was  an  immediate 
improvement  when  the  bill  was  first  passed,  on  April  10,  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  business  interests  of  America  had  firm  confidence  in 
the  National  Senate.  They  knew  that  Chairman  Aldrich 
and  his  associates  would  inflexibly  correct  any  errors  that  the 
House  had  made,  and  that  there  would  be  few  or  no  errors 
of  the  Senate's  making.  The  new  tariff  bill  was  introduced 
by  Chairman  Payne  in  the  House  on  March  17,  referred  on 
the  same  day  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  House  on  March  18  ancl  considered  for 
three  weeks,  passing  the  House  on  April  10.  In  the  Senate, 
on  April  10,  the  bill  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  on  April  12  it  was  reported  by  Mr. 
Aldrich  with  amendments.  But  on  April  15  the  bill  was 
recalled  by  the  House  and  returned  on  April  19,  when  it  was 
again  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and  reported  the 
same  day  by  Mr.  Aldrich  with  amendments. 

The  Senate,  true  to  its  traditions,  was  exceedingly  delib- 
erate in  its  consideration  of  this  measure.  It  held  tlie  new 
tariff  bill  under  consideration  for  eiglity  days,  passing  the 
measure  on  July  8.  Then  the  bill  remained  for  twenty  days 
in  the  Conference  Committee.  The  conference  report  was 
agreed  to  on  July  31  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
was  agreed  to  on  August  5  by  the  Senate. 

The  final  outcome  is  unquestionably,  in  general  terms,  a 
revision  downward,  for  most  of  the  increases  in  duty  have 
been  on  articles  that  are  distinctively  luxuries  and  not  neces- 
saries of  life,  while  the  increases  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
higher  protection  in  any  schedules  have  been  few  and  far 
between.  The  most  significant  reductions  are  in  the  iron  and 
steel  schedule,  as  was  anticipated,  and  in  certain  crude  mate- 
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rials  like  coal,  iron  ore,  lumber,  hides,  and  oil.  It  is  very 
gravely  to  be  doubted  whether  any  advantage  that  the 
country  or  the  much-exploited  "consumers"  will  receive 
from  all  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  our  tariff  law 
will  compensate  in  ten  years  for  the  damage  which  the  work 
of  tariff  revision  has  manifestly  wrought  in  this  one  tariff 
revision  year  of  nervous  uncertainty.  Before  the  task  had 
scarcely  been  begun,  when  its  disturbing  and  distracting 
influences  were  already  becoming  manifest,  the  business  men 
of  the  country  generally,  including  very  many  of  those  who 
had  been  clamorous  tariff  revisionists,  were  frankly  regretting 
that  the  work  had  been  undertaken.  Not  a  few  of  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  who  had  the  tariff  framing  in  direct 
charge  were  heard  months  ago  in  Washington  to  confess  pri- 
vately that  actual  examination  of  the  subject  had  convinced 
them  that  the  revision  was  unnecessary  or  premature,  and 
that  inevitably  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  candle. 

As  to  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  of  prime  importance  to 
our  industry,  it  has  undergone  fewer  changes  than  any  other 
important  schedule  in  the  entire  law.  This  fortunate  exemp- 
tion is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  effort  of  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic enemies  of  the  wool  and  woolen  industry,  for  these  enemies 
at  the  outset  were,  perhaps,  louder,  more  aggressive,  and  more 
unscrupulous  than  ever  before.  They  simply  failed  to  carry 
their  case  with  Congress  and  with  the  country.  There  is  no 
indication  whatsoever  that  the  reams  of  printed  testimony 
filed  on  behalf  of  foreign  wool  growing  and  foreign  wool 
manufacturing  and  importing  interests  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  had  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  the  tariff-makers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  chai-acter  of  the 
wool  and  woolen  scliedule,  its  apparent  complexity,  its 
closely-knit  paragraphs  and  the  difficulty  of  making  changes 
in  one  classification  without  involving  changes  in  the  others 
doubtless  contributed  powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
present  rates  of  protection  almost  unchanged.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly fair  and  justifiable  to  attribute  no  small  share  of  the 
success  with  which  our  industry  has  come  through  this  tariff 
revision  of  1908-1909  to  the  earnest  and  elaborate  presenta- 
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tion  of  the  case  for  the  industry  and  the  systematic  and  per- 
sistent defence  of  its  interests  by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

PREPARATORY    WORK   OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

This  committee  was  appointed  by  President  William  Whit- 
man, on  the  authority  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association,  at  a  meeting  in  Boston  on  September  22,  1908. 
The  committee  was  made  up  as  follows  —  representing,  as 
will  be  noted,  not  only  the  worsted  but  the  carded  woolen 
interest : 

President   William   Whitman,   Chairman   ex-qfficio, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  J.  R.  MacColl,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 
Mr.  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Maynard,  Utica,  N.Y. 
Mr.  George  E.  Kunhardt,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Mr.  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
Mr.  John  Hopewell,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Walter  Erben,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Edward  Farnham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Louis  B.  Goodall,  Sanford,  Me. 
Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  North  Billerica,  Mass. 
Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  N.  T.  FoLWELL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

At  this  same  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  after 
full  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  the  National  Wool  Growers  Association  and  to 
appoint  a  special  committee  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the 
wool  growers  in  Chicago  on  October  15,  1908,  to  consider 
not  only  the  impending  tariff  revision  but  other  matters  of 
interest  to  our  common  industry.  The  committee  selected  to 
go  to  Chicago  was  as  follows : 

President   William    Whitman,    Chairman  ex-officio, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Mr.  Charlks  H.  Hahding,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 
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Mr.  Louis  B.  Goodall,  Sanford,  Me. 

Mr.  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloorafield,  N.J. 

Mr.  Andrew  Adie,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Fletcher,  Providence,  R.I. 

Mr.  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn. 

Mr.  J.  R.  MacColl,  Pawtucket,  R.I. 

Of  these  gentlemen  there  were  able  to  attend  the  Chicago 
conference  only  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Harding,  Mr.  Goodall,  Mr. 
Oakes,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  —  the  two  latter,  or  nearly  one-half  of 
the  committee,  having  large  personal  interest  in  carded  woolen 
manufacture.  One  occasion  of  the  Chicago  conference  was 
the  widespread  dissemination  throughout  the  middle  and 
further  West,  by  influences  hostile  to  the  industry,  of  rejjorts 
that  the  Eastern  manufacturers  in  the  coming  tariff  revision 
proposed  to  demand  free  wool,  or  at  least  a  radical  reduction 
of  the  existing  rates  of  protection  to  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
men of  the  inland  States.  It  was  partly  in  ordel-  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  thus  caused  that  the  officers  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers  Association  invited  a  committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  discuss  the  matter 
face  to  face  at  a  conference  in  Chicago. 

This  conference  did  not  debate  in  any  way  the  question 
whether  the  wool  duties  should  be  specific  or  ad  valorem.  It 
did  unanimously  adopt  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  present 
rates  of  protection  enjoyed  by  both  the  wool  growing  and  the 
wool  manufacturing  branch  of  the  common  industry  should 
not  be  reduced.  There  was  nothing  secret  or  sinister  in  this 
agreement.  It  was  the  plain,  frank  following  of  a  wholesome 
precedent  established  in  1865  at  the  Syracuse  convention, 
where  delegations  of  wool  growers  and  of  manufacturers  of 
that  day  met  and  resolved  that  their  common  interests  justi- 
fied and  required  a  mutual  effort  for  adequate  protection. 
Indeed,  resolutions  of  this  Syracuse  convention  were  formally 
ratified  and  reaffirmed,  word  for  word,  at  this  meeting  of 
October  15,  1908,  in  Chicago.  A  full  account  of  the  confer- 
ence was  immediately  prepared  and  was  published,  with  the 
official  sanction  of  the  Association,  in  the  succeeding,  or 
December,  number  of  the  Bulletin.     The  charge  which  envy 
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or  malice  has  since  raised,  that  this  conference  was  a  secret 
affair,  involving  a  compactthat  ought  not  to  have  been  made, 
is  simply  preposterous. 

SUGGESTIONS   INVITED   FROM   THE   INDUSTRY. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  Chicago  conference,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee appointed  on  September  22  had  begun  its  work.  By 
the  direction  of  the  committee  a  letter  and  a  circular,  request- 
ing suggestions  and  information  to  assist  in  the  framing  of 
the  case  for  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff,  were  sent  to  all  of  the  wool  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  whether  they  were  members  of  this 
Association.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass.,  November  12,  1908. 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  first  step  toward  tariff  revision,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  arranged  for  hearings  in  Washington  on  the  various  schedules, 
that  for  Schedule  K  relating  to  wool  and  its  manufactures  being  set  for 
December  2.  A  special  Tariff  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  acting  in  harmony  with  the  American  Association  of 
Woolen  and  AVorsted  Manufacturers,  is  now  engaged  ingathering  information 
as  a  basis  for  the  presentation  of  our  case  at  that  time. 

We  ask  for  a  full  reply  at  your  earliest  convenience  to  the  inquiries  set 
forth  in  the  enclosed  circular,  so  that  the  views  of  the  wool  manufacturers  of 
the  country  may  be  presented  as  a  unit  at  this  important  juncture.  If,  in 
addition  to  answers  to  these  specific  inquiries,  you  will  furnish  any  facts  or 
figures  that  may  be  of  use  in  preparing  for  this  hearing,  we  shall  appreciate 
your  kindness  in  forwarding  them  to  this  office. 

Very  truly  yours, 
(Signed)         William  Whitman,  President. 

The  definite  inquiries  referred  to  in  the  letter  were  as 
follows  : 

Is  the  present  specific,  or  compensatory,  duty  sufhcient  to 
cover  the  wool  duties  in  your  case? 

Is  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  sufficiently  protective  in 
your  branch  of  the  manufacture  ? 

Have  you  suggestions  to  make  as  to  changes  in  the  admin- 
istrative customs  hiw  especially  in  view  of  decisions  by  the 
courts  and  the  board  of  general  appraisers  ? 
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But  in  addition,  as  the  letter  accompanying  this  circular 
emphasized,  facts  or  figures  of  any  kind  that  might  be  of  use 
in  preparing  for  the  tariff  hearings  were  invited  by  the 
Association. 

More  than  1200  copies  of  this  letter  and  circular  were  sent 
to  the  wool  manufacturers  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  replies  received  were  in  general  to  the  effect  that  the 
Dingley  law  and  its  classifications  and  its  rates  of  protection 
were  entirely  satisfactory.  A  few,  a  very  few,  manufacturers 
suggested  a  reduction  in  the  wool  duties,  and  a  very  few  the 
substitution  of  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties  on  wool.  But 
these  were  simply  numerous  enough  to  serve  as  the  excep- 
tions to  the  rule  that  American  wool  manufacturers  as  a 
whole  were  content  with  the  Dingley  law  and  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  a  substantial  reenactment  of  its  pro- 
visions. 

PRESIDENT     WHITMAN     BEFORE     THE     COMMITTEE     ON 
WAYS    AND    MEANS. 

With  this  information,  which  seemed  equivalent  to  an 
instruction  from  the  entire  industry,  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  through  its  Tariff  Committee,  pre- 
pared the  statement  which  President  William  Whitman,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  ex-qfflcio,  presented  on  December 
2,  1908,  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  Wash- 
ington. This  committee  had  asked  that  one  person  be  chosen 
and  authorized  to  speak  for  the  manufacture  as  a  whole, 
and  Mr.  Whitman,  because  of  his  recognized  ability  and  long 
experience  in  tariff  affairs,  was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the 
committee  as  its  spokesman. 

Mr.  Whitman  represented  directly  not  only  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  but  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  and  the 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.  He  distinctly  stated, 
however,  that  he  had  no  authority  to  speak  for  the  carpet 
interest.  In  introducing  the  case  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  committee  would  be  guided  in  its  decisions  by  this  under- 
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lying  principle  —  that  the  economic  policy  of  this  country 
should  be  governed  by  the  interests  of  its  productive  indus- 
tries, which  give  to  the  country  its  wealth,  to  its  labor 
remunerative  wages,  and  to  its  people  the  comforts  of  life. 
Commercial  and  general  prosperity  must  inevitably  accom- 
pany prosperous  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacture. 

As  to  the  raw  wool,  the  chief  material  of  the  industry. 
President  Whitman  told  the  committee  that  the  manufac- 
turers did  not  ask  for  any  reduction  from  the  present  duties 
thereon,  believing  that  the  existing  rates  of  protection  should 
be  maintained.     The  chief  reasons  for  this  position  were : 

(a.)  We  believe  that  the  American  wool  growers  are 
entitled  to  protection  against  foreign  wool  growers. 

(b.)  We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national 
industry,  like  that  of  the  woolen  industry,  should  be  founded 
upon  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  the  principal 
supply  of  its  chief  raw  material.  The  American  wool  grower 
already  supplies  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  in  the  wool 
manufacture. 

(c.)  We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  hus- 
bandry not  only  makes  for  the  security  of  the  woolen  indus- 
try, but  results  in  cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 

As  to  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  industry,  Mr.  Whit- 
man requested  no  increase  of  duty  whatsoever,  but  did  sug- 
gest a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool  tops,  declaring  : 

We  ask  that  wool  tops,  a  semi-manufactured  article,  now 
dutiable  under  the  blanket  clause,  or  paragraph  364,  in  Sched- 
ule K,  covering  all  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially 
provided  for,  be  transferred  to  and  made  specifically  dutiable 
under  paragraph  365,  relating  to  yarns.  This  is  a  reduction 
of  duty,  but  we  believe  that  the  change  will  leave  sufficient 
protection. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  whatsoever  in  any  of  the 
duties  now  protecting  the  manufactures  of  wool,  for  we 
regard  the  present  schedule  as  the  most  satisfactory  ever 
drawn,  and  the  present  protection  as  adequate  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  industry.  In  expressing  our  content  with 
existing  rates  in  the  schedule,  it  is  with  the  distinct  under- 
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standing  that  the  customs  administrative  law  shall  be  strictly 
enforced. 

Mr.  Whitman  regretted  that  the  information  as  to  com- 
parative costs  of  production  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  which  the  committee  had  sought  was  unobtainable 
as  to  the  wool  and  woolen  industry.  He  explained  why  it 
was  impracticable  to  make  such  a  comparison  of  costs  of  pro- 
duction on  a  large,  exact  scale.  He  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  trust  or  monopoly  in  the  avooI  manufac- 
ture ;  that  the  industry  returned  only  a  moderate  rate  of 
profit ;  that  the  wages  of  its  operatives  were  no  higher  than 
they  ought  to  be ;  that  the  wool  manufacture  had  been 
reasonably  prosperous  under  the  Dingley  law,  and  that  tlie 
substantial  continuance  of  the  protection  provided  by  that 
law  was  indispensable  to  its  welfare. 

This  statement  presented  by  President  Whitman,  with 
additional  memoranda  requested  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  or  suggested  by  the  current  discussion,  made  up 
in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  pages  as  printed  in  the 
special  tariff  number,  the  March  number,  of  the  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  ^Manufacturers.  This  was 
by  far  the  fullest  and  the  most  comprehensive  statement  of 
the  case  ever  presented  on  behalf  of  the  wool  and  woolen 
industry  in  Washington,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  repre- 
sented more  painstaking  labor  and  covered  a  wider  field  than 
the  testimon}'-  submitted  on  behalf  of  any  other  industry  in 
the  course  of  the  recent  tariff  revision.  All  of  this  testi- 
mony was  carefully  examined  and  approved  before  presenta- 
tion by  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Association  at  meetings 
held  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Washington.  The  committee, 
representing  all  the  various  interests  of  the  wool  manufac- 
ture, and  particularly  the  carded  woolen  as  well  as  the 
worsted  branch  of  the  industry,  was  entirely  unanimous  in 
every  step  which  it  took  and  in  every  decision  which  it 
rendered. 

These  memoranda  laid  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  dealt  particularly  with  such  subjects  as  compensatory 
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duties,  the  duty  on  washed  Class  II  wools,  the  question  of 
specific  or  ad  valorem  duties  on  wools,  the  profits  in  the 
textile  manufacture,  the  questi(ni  of  wool  tops,  and  the 
shrinkages  of  wool.  A  careful  analysis  was  submitted  of 
the  partially  misleading  report  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 
Special  Agent  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
who  was  allowed  but  two  months  to  make  investigation  into 
the  wool  manufacture  abroad,  a  business  with  which  he  was 
wholly  unfamiliar.  Mr.  Clark  was  a  cotton  manufacturer, 
and  was  originally  sent  out  to  examine  conditions  of  this 
industry  in  foreign  countries. 

FEW   CHANGES    FROM   THE   DINGLEY    LAW. 

The  statements  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers were  laid  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
as  well  as  before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
—  for  the  Senate  Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Chair- 
man Aldrich,  began  early  in  the  Congressional  session  of 
1908-1909  to  make  its  own  independent  inquiry,  so  that  no 
time  might  be  lost  when  the  new  tariff  bill  had  reached  the 
Senate  after  passage  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  Payne  bill  made 
only  five  changes  from  the  Dingley  schedule.  It  left  the 
duties  on  Class  I  and  Class  II  wools  exactly  at  the  Dingley 
rates  of  eleven  and  twelve  cents  a  pound.  It  attenqjted  a 
new  classification  of  third  class  carpet  wools.  The  Dingley 
law  relative  to  carpet  wools  was  as  follows : 

On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the 
third  class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  twelve  cents  or  less 
per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  four  cents  per  pound.  On 
wools  of  the  third  class,  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third 
class,  the  value  whereof  shall  exceed  twelve  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  seven  cents  per  pound. 

For  this  paragraph  the  House  bill  substituted  the  provision 
as  follows : 

The  duty  upon  wools  of  the  third  class  and  upon  camel's 
hair  of  the  third  class  shall  be  as  follows :     If  valued  at  not 
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more  than  ten  cents  per  pound,  three  cents  per  pound,  if 
valued  at  more  than  ten  cents  per  pound  and  not  more  than 
sixteen  cents  per  pound,  three  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
addition  thereto  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  for  each  one 
cent  per  pound  the  value  exceeds  ten  cents ;  if  valued  at 
more  than  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  seven  cents  per  pound. 

The  effort  of  the  House  was  to  reduce  the  duties  on  carpet 
wools  by  a  change  of  the  dividing  lines  of  valuation. 

In  the  House  bill,  moreover,  the  duty  on  woolen  rags, 
mungo,  and  flocks  was  reduced  from  ten  to  six  cents  a 
pound,  the  duty  on  shoddy  from  twenty-five  to  twenty  cents, 
and  the  duty  on  noils,  wool  extract,  yarn  waste,  thread 
waste,  etc.,  from  twenty  to  eighteen  cents  a  pound.  Top 
waste  and  roving  waste  were  reduced  in  the  House  bill  from 
thirty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  and  slubbing  waste,  ring 
waste,  and  garnetted  waste  from  thirty  cents  to  twenty  cents 
a  pound. 

Tops  were  taken  out  of  the  general  clause  covering  manu- 
factures of  wool  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  were  made 
dutiable  in  a  new,  separate  paragraph  at  the  same  duty 
imposed  upon  the  scoured  wool  of  which  they  were  made, 
and  six  cents  per  pound  in  addition.  The  House  bill  reduced 
from  40  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  yarns 
valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  and  struck 
out  altogether  the  ^jroviso  at  the  end  of  the  cotton  warp 
dress  goods  paragraph  making  such  fabrics  weighing  over 
four  ounces  per  square  yard  dutiable  as  cloths. 

FUTILE   "insurgent"   ASSAULT. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  real  opposition  to  the 
new  tariff  in  the  Senate  sprang  not  from  the  Democratic 
minority  as  a  whole,  but  from  a  small  group  of  so-called 
"insurgent"  Republican  Senators  representing  a  few  States 
in  the  Northwest  and  Middle  West  which  had  always  been 
lukewarm  on  the  subject  of  protection  as  a  National  policy, 
though  always  demanding  the  liighest  tariff  rates  for  the 
products  of  their  agriculture.     This  "  insurgent "  group  was 
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led  by  Senator  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin,  with  Senator  Dolli- 
ver  of  Iowa  as  his  chief  lieutenant.  Both  of  these  Senators 
made  an  especially  bitter  attack  not  upon  the  wool  duties, 
for  that  would  have  injured  the  interests  of  their  own  people 
of  their  own  States,  but  upon  those  paragra[)hs  of  Schedule 
K  which  protected  the  manufacturing  intei'ests  of  the  Eastern 
States.  The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
made  immediate  response  to  these  attacks,  not  only  publish- 
ing the  defence  of  our  industry  in  the  "  Bulletin  "  for  June,  but 
widely  distributing  pamphlets  containing  the  reply.  In  this 
connection  proper  note  was  made  of  the  deplorable  fact  that 
the  newly-formed  carded  woolen  association  had  unwittingly 
committed  its  case  to  Senators  LaFollette  and  Dolliver,  who 
were  posing  in  Washington  as  the  particular  foes  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  industr}^  and  were  regularly  drawing 
the  ammunition  for  their  attacks  from  the  hostile  European 
manufacturing  and  importing  interests. 

But  the  assaults  of  Senators  LaFollette  and  Dolliver, 
though  vicious  and  persistent,  absolutely  failed,  and  this  col- 
lapse of  their  case  necessarily  carried  down  with  it  the  sepa- 
rate effort  of  the  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association. 
Every  amendment  which  either  Mr.  LaFollette  or  Mr.  Dolli- 
ver offered  was  decisively  defeated,  and  on  the  final  and 
conclusive  test  of  strength  —  on  an  amendment  recommit- 
ting the  schedule  to  the  committee  —  the  "insurgents" 
were  overwhelmed  by  a  vote  of  eight  to  fifty-nine.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  perfunctory  Democratic  attack 
upon  the  American  wool  manufacturers  was  delivered  by 
Champ  Clark,  the  Democratic  leader,  but  the  chief  onslaught 
came  in  the  Senate  from  a  small  group  of  Republicans  who 
have  virtually  repudiated  the  historic  Republican  policy  of 
protection,  excej)t  in  its  narrow  application  to  the  character- 
istic industries  of  their  own  constituents.  In  the  words  of 
the  brilliant  and  lamented  Representative  Cushman  of 
Washington,  these  men  were  not  National  but  "  spotted " 
protectionists. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cause  of  our  industry  was  most 
earnestly  and  ably  championed  in  the  Senate  by  broad  and 
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aggressive  Western  public  men  —  by  Senator  Warren  of 
Wyoming,  Senatoi-  Carter  of  Montana,  and  Senator  Smoot  of 
Utah.  In  the  House  a  conspicuous  spokesman  for  the 
industry  was  another  representative  of  the  wool-growing 
interest,  Congressman  Ralph  D.  Cole  of  Ohio.  The 
National  Wool  Growers  Association,  like  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  had  its  officers  and 
committees  present  whenever  necessary  in  Washington,  and 
the  historic  mutuality  of  interests  between  the  two  branches 
of  our  common  industry  was  fully  and  honorably  maintained. 
The  new  tariff  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  July  8,  under  the 
sagacious  guidance  of  Chairman  Aldrich  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  whose  genius  for  the  management  of  legislation 
was  never  so  manifest  as  in  this  tariff  revision  of  1908-1909. 
Mr.  Aldrich  met  and  completely  baffled  every  effort  of  the 
"insurgent"  group  and  held  his  own  "  Macedonian  phalanx  " 
solidly  in  line  to  the  very  end  of  the  struggle.  It  was 
unquestionably  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  wise, 
strong  generalship  that  the  halls  of  Congress  have  seen  in 
recent  years. 

THE   CONFERENCE    REPORT. 

On  July  9  the  Conference  Committee  of  the  two  houses 
began  its  work.  Senator  Aldrich  had  secured  the  substitu- 
tion of  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  law  verbatim  for  the 
House  schedule,  with  its  few  and  rather  hastily  considered 
reductions.  The  result  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  so  far 
as  Schedule  K  was  concerned,  was  an  entirely  sagacious  and 
satisfactory  compromise.  The  Dingley  provision  as  to  third 
class  or  carpet  wools  was  accepted  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee in  place  of  the  changed  classification  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Dingley  duties  on  noils  and  wastes 
were  restored.  For  the  House  amendment  relative  to  tops 
there  was  substituted  in  conference  the  following  paragraph: 

375.  On  combed  wool  or  tops,  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool  or  camel's  hair,  valued  at  not  more  than  twenty 
cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one- 
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fourth  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  schedule  on  one  pound 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  valued  at  more  than 
twenty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
and  one-third  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  schedule  on 
one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  on  all  of  the  foregoing,  thirty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

This  is  a  good  substantial  fulfilment  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on  behalf 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  It 
establishes  a  separate  duty  for  tops  which  bears  a  proper 
symmetrical  relation  to  the  whole  plan  of  construction  of 
Schedule  K,  and  is,  moreover,  safely  and  honestly  protective. 
It  is,  of  course,  an  increase  over  the  rate  established  in  April 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which  was  too  high 
on  low  grade  tops  and  too  low  on  the  higher  grade  tops. 
The  securing  of  this  separate  and  yet  genuinely  protective 
duty  on  tops,  similar  to  the  duty  for  which  this  Association 
contended  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897,  is  a  result  upon 
which  the  Association  may  well  be  congratulated. 

The  House  bill  had  reduced  from  40  to  25  per  cent  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  yarns  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents 
per  pound.  It  was  urged  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers 
that  this  reduction  of  duty  was  excessive  and  dangerous,  for 
the  reason  that  low  grade  yarns  were  produced  by  cheap 
labor  processes  at  a  price  in  Europe  that  would  inevitably 
lead  to  heavy  importations  if  the  ad  valorem  duty  were  cut 
so  sharply  as  from  40  to  25  per  cent.  The  Conference  Com- 
mittee, recognizing  the  force  of  our  remonstrance,  changed 
the  new  rate  from  25  to  35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  at  which 
point  it  is  believed  to  be  safely  protective. 

The  Conference  Committee  agreed  to  a  restoration  of  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  the  cotton  warp  dress  goods  paragraph, 
which  the  House  had  stricken  from  its  bill,  but  by  way  of 
compromise  the  Committee  actjepted  the  proposition  making 
the  duty  covered  by  this  proviso,  on  cotton  warp  dress  goods 
weighing  more  than  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  5  per  cent 
less  than  the  duty  on  cloths.     This  5  per  cent  reduction  is 
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interpreted  as  falling  not  on  the  ad  valorem  duty  only,  but 
on  the  total  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  combined.  It 
leaves  what  is  regarded  as  adequate  protection  to  the  heavier 
cotton  warp  fabrics,  and  is  acceptable  to  all  manufacturers  of 
such  goods  so  far  as  heard  from. 

Thus  the  new  tariff  law  contains  in  Schedule  K  only  three 
changes  from  the  Dingley  law  —  the  new  and  separate  duty 
on  tops,  the  reduction  from  40  to  35  per  cent  in  the  ad 
valorem  dut}-  on  yarns  valued  at  not  more  than  thirty  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  reduction  of  5  per  cent  in  the  total  duty 
on  cotton  warp  dress  goods  weighing  less  than  four  ounces  per 
square  yard.  These  are  not  merely  nominal  amendments. 
They  apply  to  a  considerable  range  of  manufactures.  But 
they  are  certainly  not  radical  or  destructive  reductions,  and 
altogether  they  constitute  a  smaller  change  than  has  been 
made  in  tlie  process  of  tariff  revision  in  any  other  important 
schedule  in  our  tariff  law.  Considering  the  loud  and  bitter 
attacks  upon  the  wool  and  woolen  industry,  inspired  most  of 
them  by  hostile  interests  overseas,  this  is  a  result  which 
American  wool  growers  and  American  wool  manufacturers 
alike  can  view  with  a  very  considerable  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion. They  have  met  the  enemy  again,  and  again  have  won 
a  decisive  victory. 

WINTHROP   L.   MARVIN. 
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WHERE   HONOR  IS   DUE. 

CHAIRMAN   ALDRICH   AND    HIS    INCALCULABLE   SERVICE    TO 
THE   BUSINESS    OF   AMERICA. 

All  those  congratulations  which  his  fellow  Senators 
showered  upon  Chairman  Alclrich  after  the  conference  report 
on  the  new  tariff  bill  had  been  agreed  to  on  August  5  were 
richly  deserved,  for  they  marked  the  final  success  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  achievements  in  the  whole  history  of 
American  legislation. 

The  difficulties  of  law  making  grow  with  the  growth  of 
the  country.  The  nation  is  richer  by  far,  and  its  interests 
are  both  more  important  and  more  complex  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Dingley  law  twelve  years  ago,  in 
1897.  Moreover,  at  that  time  the  American  people  were 
heart-sick  with  the  actual  results  of  four  years  of  so-called 
tariff-for-re venue-only,  and  were  hungry  for  a  change — for 
almost  any  change  —  of  economic  policy.  The  minority 
party,  fearfully  beaten  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  189-1 
on  the  tariff  issue,  and  beaten  almost  as  disastrously  again  in 
189G  on  the  silver  issue,  was  thoroughly  cowed,  demoralized, 
and  discredited,  and  was  openly  repudiating  the  free  trade 
dogma  which  it  had  championed  for  sixty  years.  The 
Republican  party  in  both  Senate  and  House  was  united  itself 
and  felt  a  united  country  behind  it,  demanding  the  repeal  of 
the  ill-fated  Gorman-Wilson  law  and  the  enactment  of  an 
honest  and  vigorous  protective  tariff.  There  was  no  disposi- 
tion then  to  carp  and  quibble  over  the  question  whether  an 
adequate  tariff  rate  was  37  or  40  per  cent ;  there  were  no 
frothy  and  mutinous  ''  insurgents."  The  American  people 
wanted  a  restoration  of  the  protective  system  and  they 
wanted  it  at  once.  They  were  in  no  mood  to  measure  the 
amount  of  protection  by  a  microscope,  nor  were  they  at  all 
disposed  to  be  anxious  lest  some  particular  rate  might  give 
the  American  some  undue  advantage  over  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. They  were  very  frankly  willing  that  the  American 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
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FAR    EASIER   THEN   THAN    NOW. 

The  condition  of  the  country's  business  after  four  years  of 
Gorman-Wilsonism,  and  the  temper  of  the  popular  mind 
made  the  tariff  revision  of  1897  a  mere  routine,  perfunctory 
task  as  contrasted  with  the  undertaking  of  1908-1909.  In 
this  latter  revision  the  National  Administration  and  the 
Republican  leadership  in  Congress  had  somewhat  reluctantly 
yielded  to  a  clamor  for  an  overhauling  and  amendment  of  a 
good  and  proved  tariff  law  —  a  clamor  originally  raised  and 
systematically  promoted  by  selfish  alien  interests  that  had 
everything  to  gain  by  a  reduction  and  crippling  of  American 
protective  legislation.  In  this  clamor  so  many  honest  and 
well-meaning  American  citizens  had  joined  that  it  seemed  a 
matter  politically  expedient  to  reopen  the  tariff  question  and 
attempt  a  recasting  and  a  partial  scaling  down  of  the  Ding- 
ley  law.  The  country'  had  been  led  to  believe,  without  any 
proper  warrant,  that  tariff  revision  meant  tariff  reduction  of 
an  indiscriminate,  horizontal  character,  with  a  view  to  a 
cheapening  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  regardless  of  the 
effect  upon  the  wages  of  the  workers  who  produce  them. 

LOOKING    TO   THE    SENATE. 

This  was  the  situation  which  confronted  Chairman 
Aldrich,  when  the  actual  work  of  tariff  revision  was  taken  in 
hand  last  autumn  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  inevitable,  of  course, 
that  the  House  would  yield  more  than  it  ought  to,  and  more 
than  it  really  believed  ought  to  be  yielded,  trusting  to  the 
Senate  to  set  the  matter  right  and  to  secure  the  proper  and 
necessary  protection  for  every  American  industry.  Mr. 
Aldrich  began  betimes  his  important  work  of  preparation. 
Without  the  holding  of  formal  and  protracted  hearings,  he 
managed  to  take  counsel  with  the  men  best  equipped  to 
speak  for  the  actual  conditions  of  American  business. 
Many  of  these  men  told  him  nothing  that  he  did  not  already 
know,  but  these  did  at  least  confirm  his  own  judgment  and 
information  —  and  of  all  the  men  in  public  life  Chairman 
Aldrich  unquestionably  has  the  firmest  constant  grasp  upon  the 
actual  truth  about  the  chief  industi'ial  interests  of  America. 

TOL.  XXXIX.,  NO.  III.  29 
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After  long  and  careful  conference  with  representative 
business  men  and  with  his  associates  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  Chairman  Aldrich  constructed  what  was  sub- 
stantially the  Senate  alternative  tariff  bill,  embodying  the 
opinions  of  the  "  higher  branch  "  as  to  what  should  be  the 
general  character  of  the  new  tariff  legislation.  This  Senate 
bill  was  ready  when  the  other  measure  came  over  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Chairman  Aldrich  was  then  in 
a  position  to  offer  it  prom'ptly  as  a  substitute,  without  wast- 
ing months  over  a  minute  comparison  and  reconstruction. 
This,  of  itself,  was  a  great  gain  in  time  and  efficiency,  and 
the  diligence  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  under  the  lead  of 
Senator  Aldrich  unquestionably  saved  the  business  of  the 
country  millions  of  dollars  that  would  have  been  wasted  had 
the  period  of  tariff  agitation  and  suspense  been  prolonged 
into  the  present  autumn. 

THE   MASTER    OF    THE    SITUATION. 

The  Senate  bill  once  introduced  was  vigorously  pushed 
with  all  the  sagacity  and  finesse  of  a  consummate  manager 
of  legislation.  Chairman  Aldrich,  like  the  abl6  general  he 
is,  made  skilful  use  of  his  lieutenants,  but  there  was  never 
any  doubt  as  to  who  was  the  real  leader  in  the  field,  the 
actual  master  of  the  situation.  Schedule  by  schedule,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  the  bill  was  brought  forward,  debated 
and  agreed  to  on  every  point  where  agreement  was  possible, 
while  the  most  contentious  points  only  were  postponed. 
Then  these  stormy  questions  themselves  were  taken  up, 
patiently  considered,  and  disposed  of.  All  this,  for  one 
thing,  was  an  extraordinarily  severe  test  of  phj-sical  endur- 
ance, for  except  through  the  prosiest  of  opposition  speeches 
Chairman  Aldrich  had  to  be  almost  constantly  in  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  Chamber.  Innumerable  inquiries  were  directed 
to  him,  and  although  some  of  his  associates  thoroughly 
understood  certain  portions  of  the  bill,  no  one  else,  of 
course,  knew  the  whole  bill  so  perfectly  as  he  did. 

But  even  more  exacting  than  this  physical  test  was  the 
strain  upon  that  fine  courtesy  and  balance  which  have  notably 
characterized  Mr.  Aldrich  on  the  floor  of  Congress.    For  the 
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first  time  in  Republican  history,  it  was  Republican  Senators, 
or  Republican  Senators  so-called,  who  were  actually  leading 
the  oi)position  to  a  Republican  protective  tariff  bill.  The 
hostility  of  Mr.  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin  was  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  it  was  not  assumed  that  he  would  command  the 
eager  and  obsequious  support  of  Senator  Beveridge  of 
Indiana,  Senator  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  and  others  of  the  Repub- 
lican group  of  "  insurgents "  that  developed  a  strength  of 
from  seven  to  ten  votes  after  the  tariff  debate  had  opened. 
Loudly  professing  to  be  protectionists,  these  "  insurgent  " 
Senators  attacked  almost  every  schedule  of  the  bill  with 
speeches  and  amendments  which  in  malevolent  hate  of  the 
industrial  manufacturing  East  went  far  beyond  the  assaults 
of  such  Bourbon  Senators  as  Vest  and  Jones  in  the  tariff 
revisions  of  1894  and  1897.  And  right  here  the  significant 
truth  should  be  emphasized  that  these  "insurgent  "  Senators 
were  "downward  revisionists"  only  on  the  products  and  the 
industries  of  other  States.  They  were  willing  to  raze  to  the 
foundations  all  the  protection  that  the  tariff  gives  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  wage-earners  of  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  but  they  were  the  most  uncom- 
promising of  "standpatters"  in  insistence  upon  the  very 
highest  rates  on  the  crude  products,  the  raw  materials,  of 
their  Western  agriculture. 

THE  "insurgent"    HOSTILITY. 

Nevertheless,  just  as  the  defection  of  a  friend  is  always 
harder  to  bear  than  the  accustomed  hate  of  a  known  enemy, 
this  opposition  of  men  who  had  been  classed  as  Republicans 
involved  a  new  and  formidable  difficulty  in  the  management 
of  the  new  tariff  bill.  Never  before  had  there  been  such  an 
adverse  force  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Chamber. 
Moreover,  not  only  did  Mr.  LaFollette  consume  an  insuffer- 
able amount  of  time  in  his  angry,  theatrical  speeches,  but 
his  tone  toward  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
was  frequently  almost  one  of  insult,  and  Senator  Dolliver 
was  not  far  behind  in  acrimonious  discourtesy.  But  while 
Mr.  Aldrich  naturally  could  not  always  smother  his  resent- 
ment, he  never  allowed  his  antagonists  to  swerve  him  from 
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his  determination  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  Senate  steadily 
upon  the  supremely  important  public  business,  and  not  upon 
exciting  but  epliemeral  personalities.  He  is  a  truly  great  and 
strong  man  who  can  so  maintain  his  self-control  against  such 
exasperation  through  the  fiery  weeks  of  midsummer  in  Wash- 
ington. 

FINAL   TRIUMPH   IN   THE   SENATE. 

Page  by  page  the  tariff  bill  was  pushed  along,  in  day  ses- 
sions or  night  sessions.  Other  Senators  could  occasionally 
be  absent,  but  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Finance,  must  always  be  on  hand  or 
within  call,  prepared,  informed,  and  imperturbable.  Thus 
May  went  by,  and  June  and  the  first  week  in  July,  and  with 
the  crafty  and  malignant  "  insurgent "  opposition  fairly 
beaten  out,  the  bill  was  passed  on  July  8  by  the  Senate. 
But  even  then  the  task  was  by  no  means  ended.  For  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  certain  requests  to  make  of  the  tariff  conferees 
which  raised  questions  of  particular  delicacy  in  the  Senate. 
He  asked  for  certain  concessions  which  seemed  like  sacritices 
from  certain  Republican  Senators  whose  States  were  large 
producers  of  raw  materials.  It  is  probable  that  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  final  differences  taxed  Chairman  Aldrich  as 
heavily  as  all  that  had  gone  before.  It  is  a  crowning  tribute 
to  his  wisdom,  his  fairness  and  his  power  of  leadership  that 
he  was  able  to  secure  for  that  last  clinching  action  the 
acceptance  of  the  conference  report,  the  votes  of  all  of  his 
fellow  Republican  Senators  except  the  irreconcilable  seven 
"  insurgents,"  whose  course  throughout  had  marked  them  as 
Republicans  in  name  alone. 

For  the  prompt  settlement  of  this  tariff  question,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  producers  of  America, 
the  whole  country  owes  Senator  Aldrich  an  immeasurable 
debt  of  gratitude.  There  are  other  strong  men  and  good 
men  in  Senate  and.  House  who  have  borne  a  useful  part  in 
the  tariff  revision  of  1908-1909,  but  the  unmistakable  figure 
that  dominates  the  situation  and  will  be  best  and  longest 
remembered  for  the  undertaking  is  the  great  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  masterful  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 
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THE   FACTORY   LAWS    OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

AN    EXPERT    AMERICAN    REPORT    UPON   WOMEN    AND    CHIL- 
DREN  AS    WAGE-EARNERS   IN    BRITISH   INDUSTRIES. 

A  VALUABLE  report  upon  "•  Women  and  Child  Wage- 
Earners  in  Great  Britain,"  by  Victor  S.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  is  con- 
tained in  a  recent  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  Washington.  Dr. 
Clark  states  that  the  first  English  factory  act  was  passed  in 
1802,  to  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  parish  apprentices 
employed  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  It  marked  the  transi- 
tion from  the  old  regulation  of  trade  apprenticeship  to  the 
new  factory  legislation.  In  1819  a  second  law  prohibited 
the  employment  in  cotton  mills  of  any  children  under  9 
years  of  age  and  limited  the  working  hours  of  children 
under  16  years  of  age  to  12  a  day.  The  act  of  1825  retained 
IG  years  as  the  age  of  those  whose  hours  of  work  were  thus 
limited,  but  in  1831  this  provision  was  extended  to  all  young 
persons  under  18,  and  night  work  by  persons  under  21  was 
forbidden.  The  act  of  1833  extended  these  regulations  to 
all  textile  industries,  and  required  that  children  under  13 
should  be  employed  only  48  hours  in  one  week  and  not  more 
than  9  hours  in  one  da,y,  and  factory  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  enforce  the  law.  In  certain  respects,  therefore, 
the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  children  were  more 
advanced  in  Great  Britain  75  years  ago  than  they  are  in 
some  American  States  at  the  present  time. 

The  effect  of  these  acts  was  to  cause  women  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  children  in  low-paid  occupations.  Many  arguments, 
both  physiological  and  moral,  were  urged  against  unregu- 
lated female  employment,  especially  at  night,  and  in  1844 
women  were  brought  under  the  provisions  hitherto  applying 
to  young  persons. 

For  25  years  prior  to  1850  there  was  agitation  in  England 
in  favor  of  a  10-hour  day  for  factory  women  and  children. 
In  1847  such  a  law  was  passed,  but  employers  were  allowed 
so  much  latitude  in  selecting  the  period  within  which  the 
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10  hours  should  be  worked  as  largely  to  nullify  its  benefit. 
Three  years  later  the  working  hours  were  increased  to  10^, 
but  required  to  be  continuous  except  for  meals.  The  next 
20  years  saw  little  addition  to  the  law,  but  witnessed  its 
extension  to  nearly  all  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
increasing  efficiency  in  its  administration.  In  1874  the 
hours  of  females  and  children  employed  in  textile  mills  were 
reduced  to  56i  per  week.  From  this  time  opinion  began  to 
be  divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  laws  limiting  the  working 
conditions  of  women.  A  party  supported  by  some  women 
workers  maintained  that  these  regulations  made  emplo3'ers 
prefer  men  in  occupations  previously  filled  by  women,  and 
thus  drove  the  latter  out  of  positions.  Recently  woman 
suffragists  have  denied  the  right  of  a  parliament  elected 
exclusively  by  male  voters  to  make  regulations  applying  only 
to  women.  There  seems  to  be  more  opposition  from  these 
sources  than  from  employers  to  the  further  regulation  of 
women's  work  in  Great  Britain.  Meantime  the  act  was 
extended  to  workshops,  and,  partly  on  account  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  restricting  female  employment,  was  given  only 
limited  application  to  women  workers  in  shops  where  no 
children  were  employed,  while  in  domestic  workshops, 
employing  no  persons  outside  of  members  of  the  family, 
women  were  entirely  freed  from  regulation.  This  was  no 
boon  to  the  latter ;  for  these  exempted  shops  have  since 
proved  the  chief  seats  of  long  hours,  low  wages,  insanitary 
conditions,  and  all  the  other  evils  of  sweating. 

CHILDREN   IN    FACTORIES. 

A  child  may  begin  working  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  or 
above  ground  at  a  mine,  when  12  years  old,  providing  (1) 
that  it  secures  a  certificate  of  physical  fitness  from  an  official 
examining  surgeon,  (2)  that  it  has  passed  in  school  a  certain 
required  standard  set  by  the  local  authorities,  and  (3)  that  it 
continues  to  attend  school  regularly  half  time.  Half  timers 
may  work  either  alternate  days  or  in  morning  or  afternoon 
shifts,  attending  school  the  remaining  days  or  shifts.  In  the 
latter  case  the  shifts  must  be  alternated  each  successive 
week.     At   13   years  old  a  child  with   the    proper  physical 
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certificate  may  begin  working  full  time  in  a  factory,  or 
underground  in  a  mine,  provided  it  has  passed  the  fifth 
grade  or  has  attended  school  five  full  years  of  "  350  attend- 
ances "  since  it  was  five  years  old.  Otherwise  a  child 
remains  a  half  timer  until  14.  At  14  children  become 
"young  persons  "  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  law  and  remain 
so  until  18  years  old.  There  is  no  further  educational 
requirement,  but  in  order  to  acquire  this  status  they  must  be 
reexamined  and  must  secure  a  new  physical  certificate  from 
the  certifying  surgeon.  In  textile  factories  young  persons 
may  work,  subject  to  the  legal  meal  intervals,  from  6  or  7 
A.M.  to  6  or  7  P.M.,  respectively,  so  long  as  the  aggregate 
hours  do  not  exceed  55^  weekly,  and  in  other  factories  either 
the  same  hours  or  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  and  not  more  than 
60  hours  in  one  week.  Thei'e  is  a  short  day  Saturday. 
Women  are  in  most  cases  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as 
young  persons,  except  that  in  certain  industries  they  may  work 
a  limited  amount  of  overtime.  When  working  in  his  family, 
termed  by  the  law  in  a  "  domestic  workshop,"  a  child  may 
be  employed  only  half  time,  and  a  young  person  ma}'  work 
only  between  6  a.m.  and  9  p.m.,  ordinary  days,  with  4^  hours 
of  intermission,  and  from  6  A.M.  to  4  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  with 
2^  hours  intermission.  Women  in  domestic  workshops  may 
work  the  hours  they  please  any  day  but  Sundaj'. 

In  textile  factories  2  hours  of  the  12  must  be  allowed  for 
meals,  and  in  other  factories  and  in  shops  1^  hours  ;  and  in 
these  two  classes  of  factories,  respectively,  the  meal  hours 
must  not  be  more  than  42  or  5  hours  apart. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF   THE   FACTORY   LAWS. 

The  various  laws  regulating  conditions  of  work  in  Great 
Britain  are  enforced  by  four  groups  of  inspectors  —  factory 
inspectors,  mines  inspectors,  and  railway  inspectors,  all  of 
whom  are  officials  of  the  central  government,  and  public 
health  officers  and  other  inspectors  appointed  by  local 
authorities.  The  factory,  mine,  and  railway  inspectors  have 
distinct  spheres  of  jurisdiction  ;  but  all  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially the  factory  inspectors,  may  be  called  upon  to  cooperate 
with  the  officers   of  the  local  government.     Laws  affecting 
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women  and  children  employed  in  commercial,  as  distinct 
from  industrial,  pursuits  are  for  the  most  part  administered 
solely  by  the  local  authorities.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the 
Seats  for  Shop  Assistants  Act,  1899 ;  the  Shop  Hours  Act, 
1892  and  1904,  and  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903. 
Municipal  officers  cooperate  with  factory  inspectors  princi- 
pally in  sanitation  and  education.  Local  building  ordinances 
govern  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  factories  and 
workshops ;  but  these  must  conform  also  to  the  requirements 
of  the  factory  laws  as  to  space,  light,  ventilation,  fire  protec- 
tion, and  general  sanitation.  The  relations  between  factory 
inspectors  and  local  health  officers  are  so  regulated  that  if  the 
latter  neglect  to  enforce  acceptable  regulations  in  the  matters 
subject  to  their  special  jurisdiction  the  factory  inspector, 
upon  authorization  by  the  secretary  of  state,  may  himself 
issue  and  enforce  the  necessary  orders.  He  can  recover  the 
expense  from  the  local  government.  The  factory  inspector 
may  require  the  assistance  of  the  city  police  to  enforce  any 
provision  of  the  act.  Local  educational  authorities  prescribe 
the  standard  of  school  advancement  for  half-time  certificates, 
and  may  forbid  half  time  altogether,  as  in  certain  cities 
(notably  London)  they  have  done.  They  also  work  together 
with  the  factory  department  in  enforcing  the  compulsory- 
education  law. 

There  are  now  200  factory  inspectors,  including  office 
staffs.  Under  their  scrutiny  are  five  and  a  half  million 
employees  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  factories  and 
workshops.  Assisting  these  are  the  local  inspectors  men- 
tioned and  more  than  2000  certifying  surgeons.  These  sur- 
geons are  not  salaried,  but  receive  a  fee  from  the  employer 
for  each  prospective  worker  examined.  Unless  a  factory 
has  fewer  than  5  employees  the  pliysical  examination  must 
be  at  the  factory  itself,  and  is  issued  for  employment  in  that 
factory,  and,  as  just  stated,  for  certain  occupations.  Thei'e- 
fore,  usually  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
child  holding  the  cei'tihcate  ;  and  since  the  surgeon  has  nearly 
the  same  rights  of  visitation  as  the  factor}'  inspecfoi-,  he  can 
satisfy  himself  as  to  sanitary  conditions  and  protection  from 
dangerous  machinery  in  the  places  where  the  child  will  work. 
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Most  of  the  male  factory  inspectors  are  men  who  previously 
to  entering  this  work  were  practically  familiar  with  manu- 
facturing, while  several  of  the  female  inspectors  have  been 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  social  workers.  Of  the  men  on  the 
staff  in  1907,  49  were  engineers,  20  had  been  manufacturers 
or  managers  of  works,  and  20  were  scientists  or  teachers  of 
science  or  of  engineering.  Seven  were  university  men,  16 
had  been  transferred  from  other  government  departments, 
24  had  been  either  workingmen  in  factories  or  trade-union 
officials,  and  11  had  held  clerical  positions.  The  army  fur- 
nished 2  inspectors  and  the  law  1.  Of  the  lady  inspectors  5 
had  previously  been  in  local  sanitary  departments. 

Even  with  the  increased  force,  each  inspector  available  for 
field  work  must  look  after  the  welfare  of  nearly  30,000 
workers  —  the  population  of  a  city.  In  Massachusetts, 
where  there  are  separate  inspectors  for  steam  boilers  and 
where  local  authorities  enforce  rather  more  provisions  of  the 
law  than  do  the  local  authorities  in  Great  Britain,  there  are 
more  than  ten  times  this  number  of  inspectors  in  proportion 
to  the  workers  to  whom  the  law  applies  ;  and  in  some  other 
Northern  States  the  proportion  seems  to  be  larger  than  in 
Great  Britain.  But  in  our  Southern  States  as  yet  there  is 
practically  no  provision  for  enforcing  by  direct  inspection 
the  laws  recently  enacted  in  regard  to  woman  and  child 
workers.  And  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  congestion  of 
population  and  industries  makes  a  relatively  smaller  force 
more  adequate  than  it  would  be  in  America. 

PROPOSED   AMENDMENTS. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  now  no  such  opposition  to  factory 
legislation  as  still  evidences  itself  in  some  parts  of  America. 
No  employer  or  representative  of  employers  was  heard  to 
criticise  the  act  as  a  whole,  and  there  was  but  mild  objection 
to  any  of  its  details.  Undoubtedly  among  smaller  works 
and  in  the  sweatshop  districts  one  might  encounter  struggling 
proprietors  competing  with  large  manufacturers  under  the 
disadvantage  of  insufficient  capital  and  amid  uneconomic 
conditions,  who  see  in  the  demands  for  modern  sanitation 
and  regulated  employment  extortions  that  foreshadow  their 
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own  ruin.  But  these  people  are  few  and  growing  fewer, 
and  do  not  make  public  opinion  outside  their  class.  The 
great  main  current  of  thought  and  sympathy  among  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  including  both  employers  and  workers, 
not  only  favors  present  regulations  but  is  not  averse  to 
extending  them. 

The  present  tendency,  as  indicated  by  the  more  recent 
amendments,  is  to  bring  new  and  quasi-manufacturing  indus- 
tries—  such  as  laundry  work — under  the  law,  and  greatly 
to  amplify  the  regulations  governing  dangerous  trades. 
Apart  from  the  constant  agitation  to  increase  the  number 
of  inspectors,  which  has  just  led  to  considerable  results, 
there  are  three  chief  lines  of  amendment  advocated  by  those 
who  wish  to  strengthen  the  law.  One  is  to  carry  forward 
the  general  movement  to  shorten  ■  hours  by  reducing  the 
weekly  period  of  factory  labor;  the  second  is  to  abolish  half 
time,  thus  doing  away  with  what  is  called  in  England  child 
labor  by  making  the  lowest  age  of  beginners  in  shops  and 
factories  fourteen  years ;  and  the  third,  and  most  important 
politically  and  economically,  is  to  regulate  sweating  by 
establishing  a  legal  minimum  wage.  The  third  proposal 
would  introduce  a  hitherto  unrecognized  principle  into 
British  factory  legislation. 

The  agitation  for  shorter  hours  is  not  so  active  as  it  would 
be  were  not  labor  unions,  improved  machinery,  and  the 
general  transformation  of  industry  bringing  these  about 
without  further  assistance  from  legislation.  In  many  indus- 
tries and  establishments  women  and  children  are  not  at 
present  employed  the  full  hours  allowed  by  law,  because 
better  results  are  obtained  by  a  shorter  working  day.  But 
during  the  recent  boom  in  textiles  some  factories  where 
piecework  rates  are  paid  and  where  employees  are  not 
always  averse  to  evading  the  regulations,  there  is  still 
"  time  cribbing,"  or  running  the  machinery  a  trifle  over  the 
legal  time,  especially  at  meal  intervals.  The  present  depres- 
sion will  probably  stop  most  of  this  for  the  time  being, 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  work  to  keep  the  mills  going 
full  hours. 
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A  STRANGE  ATTACK  FROM  THIS  SOURCE  ON  THE  TEXTILE 
INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

At  a  meeting  the  other  day  of  shoe  and  leather  men  in 
Boston  to  congratulate  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jones  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Company  for  his  successful  work  on  behalf  of 
free  hides,  the  recipient  of  these  felicitations  went  far  out  of 
his  way  to  indulge  in  uncalled-for  and  ungenerous  attacks 
upon  other  important  New  England  industries. 

Mr.  Jones,  as  quoted  in  the  "  Boston  Transcript,"  declared 
that  the  shoe  manufacturers  had  felt  it  wise  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  "  give  more  than  they  asked,"  "  while  some  of 
the  business  enterprises  of  New  England,  already  crippled 
and  dwarfed  by  too  much  protection,  still  cried  for  more." 
He  thereupon  read  figures  to  the  effect  that  the  duties 
collected  on  manufactures  of  cotton  had  represented  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  52.32  per  cent,  and  the  duties  on  wool 
manufactures  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  G2.95  per  cent,  and  went 
on  to  say : 

We  have  furnished  the  people  of  this  country  with  shoes 
at  as  low  a  piice  as  tliey  can  be  obtained  on  earth  and  have 
paid  our  employees  the  highest  American  rate  of  wages. 
These  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  the  cotton  manufacturers 
have  obliged  the  people  to  pay  $34,000,000  more  for  goods 
than  the  world's  price  on  those  imported  in  a  single  year, 
besides  a  proportional  amount  on  the  goods  manufactured  at 
home. 

I  don't  believe  that  the  tariff  which  these  interests  insisted 
upon  is  necessary,  but  that  it  was  urged  for  undue  profit. 
It  is  this  selfish,  grasping  spirit  as  shown  over  the  tariff  bill 
that  is  causing  New  England  to  be  a  byword  all  over  the 
country.  When  the  next  tariff  bill  comes  up  it  is  that  spirit 
that  must  be  met  and  the  other  New  England  industries 
must  go  down  to  Washington  prepared  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  people  for  lower  rates  or  the  entire  tariff  system  will 
be  upset. 
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Now  the  textile  manufacturers  of  New  England  wish 
the  shoe  and  leather  people  well,  and  are  not  at  all  disposed 
to  begrudge  them  any  benefit  that  may  accrue  from  free 
hides.  The  textile  industries  have  kept  their  hands  off  the 
free  hide  fight  in  Congress,  and  have  strictly  minded  their 
own  business  in  the  long  processes  of  tariff  framing.  It  is  a 
pity  that  Mr.  Jones  has  not  had  the  courtesy  and  wisdom  to 
reciprocate.  He  made  ill  use  of  the  hour  of  his  triumph 
to  carp  and  sneer  at  other  great  business  interests  quite  as 
important  to  the  welfare  of  New  England  and  the  country 
as  the  industry  which  he  himself  represents.  His  attack,  so 
gratuitous  and  unexpected,  not  only  justifies  but  demands 
an  answer  from  the  industries  which  he  has  assailed. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  simply  not  true  that  the  cotton  and 
wool  manufacture  "  cried  for  more  "  protection.  The  cotton 
manufacture  asked  for  and  received  a  change  in  the  form  of 
much  of  its  protection  from  ad  valorem  to  specific  duties,  but 
it  was  demonstrated  by  the  best  expert  authority  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  that  this  change  embodied  no  actual  average 
increase  of  rates.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  protection  on 
mercerized  goods,  but  this  represented  no  real  "  revision 
upward,"  because  when  the  Dingley  law  was  framed  the  pro- 
cess of  mercerization  was  relatively  unknown  and  wholly 
unallowed  for.  The  wool  manufacture  did  not  ask  for  and 
did  not  receive  "more"  protection  of  any  kind.  The  only 
changes  in  this  schedule  are  downward,  and  the  onl}^  sugges- 
tion of  any  change  from  New  England  was  for  a  reduction 
and  not  an  increase.  On  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  manifest 
at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Jones  is  grossly  uninformed  and  unfair 
to  New  England  interests. 

THE   TEXTILE   A   COMPLEX    INDUSTRY. 

This  self-appointed  critic  of  New  England  textile  industries 
may  know  his  own  business,  but  he  certainly  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  very  different  and  highly  complex, 
scientific  business  of  modern  wool  and  cotton  manufacturing. 
By  the  side  of  a  representative  New  England  woolen  or 
cotton  mill,  a  shoe  shop  is  a  relatively  simple  and  almost  crude 
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institution.  The  shoe  shop  is  virtually  a  mere  assembling 
plant,  receiving  its  materials  already  in  a  completely  or  at 
least  partially  manufactured  condition,  and  putting  them 
together  into  a  finished  shoe.  This  brief  and  easy  process  is 
not  comparable  with  the  undertaking  of  the  textile  manu- 
facturer who  receives  his  material  in  the  rawest  of  raw  state, 
and  is  forced  to  go  through  all  the  processes  of  preparation 
and  advancement,  from  tlie  cleansing  and  separating  of  the 
tangled  and  dirt}'  natural  fiber  to  the  spinning  of  the  yarn  and 
the  weaving  of  the  finished  cloth.  It  is  clearly  conceivable 
to  any  man  not  hopelessly  blinded  in  his  own  conceit  or 
invincible  ignorance  or  prejudice  that  it  is  quite  possible  and 
reasonable  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  or  the  wool  manu- 
facture with  its  material  dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  may  require 
a  higher  rate  of  protection  than  the  less  complex  and 
ambitious  trade  of  shoe  making. 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  frame  a  tariff  on  the  cast-iron 
basis  of  25  or  40  per  cent  of  [)rotection  to  all  industries. 
Some  might  be  sufficiently  protected  with  less  than  this,  but 
some  would  certainly  require  more.  Cost  of  materials, 
wages,  and  otlier  conditions  of  employment,  and  tlie  pressure 
of  foreign  competition  vary  widely  from  industry  to  industr3^ 
The  natural  resources  of  the  country  favor  some  industries 
above  others.  Mr.  Jones  boasts  that  the  shoe  business  can 
get  along  with  a  very  small  degree  of  protection.  Perhaps  it 
can,  but  the  cries  of  alarm  and  disgust  that  have  been  arising 
from  manufacturers  all  over  New  England  at  the  unexpectedly 
low  rates  fixed  by  the  tariff  makers  in  the  final  conference 
suggest  that  the  tariff  on  some  kinds  of  shoes  has  been  cut 
below  the  danger  point,  and  that  there  is  an  admirable 
prospect  that  before  the  first  year  of  the  new  tariff  law  is  out 
the  industry  which  Mr.  Jones  represents  as  "  giving  more 
than  it  asked  "  may  be  besieging  the  doors  of  an  indifferent 
Congress  for  some  robust  "  revision  upward."  If  there  is 
such  a  demand,  because  the  10  per  cent  duty  encourages 
the  flooding  of  our  markets  with  cheap  shoes  from  Canada, 
Belgium,  or  Japan,  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  cannot 
be  and  will  not  be  undone.     A  new  tariff  is  made  to  stand 
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unaltered  not  for  a  year  or  two,  but  for  ten  years  or  longer, 
and  with  all  the  labor  and  confusion  and  exasperation  of  the 
late  revision  fresh  in  mind.  Congress  will  never  dream  of 
reopening  any  particular  schedule  for  the  relief  of  one  special 
industry.  The  shoe  manufacture  demanded  free  hides  ;  it 
has  won  them,  at  a  higher  cost  than  was  anticipated.  It  has 
made  its  bargain  and  this  has  proved  a  hard  one,  but  the 
whole  industry  is  inexorably  bound  by  its  provisions  and 
must  abide  the  result,  however  painful  and  disastrous. 


AN    IMPLIED    ATTACK    ON    OUR    SENATORS. 

At  this  very  meeting,  where  Mr.  Jones  went  so  far  out  of 
his  way  to  assail  the  cotton  and  woolen  schedules  protecting 
great  New  England  interests,  there  were  loud  plaudits  for 
several  of  the  New  England  Senators.  Plas  it  not  occurred 
to  Mr.  Jones  and  his  associates  that  an  attack  upon  the  tex- 
tile schedules  is  by  directest  implication  an  assault  upon 
these  Senators  themselves  ?  They  all  stood  out  unequivocally 
for  protection  for  our  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  They 
approved  the  existing  schedules  and  advocated  them  and  gave 
their  votes  to  their  adoption.  Does  Mr.  Jones  deliberately 
mean  to  say  that  our  New  England  Senators  are  animated  by 
a  selfish  and  grasping  spirit?  Does  he  eulogize  these  able 
and  distinguished  men  in  one  breath  and  denounce  them  in 
another  ?  The  New  England  Senators  in  times  past  have 
had  more  to  do,  perhaps,  than  the  Senators  from  any  other 
sections  of  the  country  in  the  framing  and  maintenance  of 
those  sections  of  the  tariff  providing  protection  for  textile 
manufacturing.  They  have  given  in  years  past  a  great  deal 
more  attention  to  our  textile  interests  than  they  have  to  any 
clamor  for  free  hides,  and  they  have  spoken  and  voted  with 
good  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  cotton  and  wool 
manufacturing  industries  of  New  England.  It  will  not 
lessen  the  disappointment  and  per[)lexity  of  our  New 
England  Senators  in  the  manifest  failure  of  the  free  liide 
project  to  note  that  some  of  the  free  hide  champions  are  as 
blind  to  gratitude  us  they  are  to  consistency,  and  are  sharply 
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criticising   them  for  their  action  on  other  schedules  of  the 
tariff. 

SHOES   NO   CHEAPER. 

Meanwhile  what  are  the  immediate  fruits  of  "  free  hides  " 
to  that  much-exploited  individual,  the  "  American  con- 
sumer "  ?  Where  are  the  "  cheaper  shoes  "  that  were 
promised  to  the  Western  farmers  and  the  Eastern  working- 
men  ?  It  is  already  confessed  by  the  shoe  manufacturers 
themselves  that  this  promise  is  not  going  to  be  fulfilled. 
Only  a  day  or  two  ago,  one  of  the  most  radical  free  trade 
newspapers  in  this  country,  the  particular  organ  of  the 
foreign  importing  interests  at  New  York,  which  had  advo- 
cated free  hides  as  a  blow  at  the  protective  system,  acknowl- 
edged in  large  headlines  that  '^  Cheaper  Shoes  Will  Not 
Follow  the  New  Tariff,"  and  quoted  the  shoe  wholesalers  of 
New  York  as  predicting  not  only  no  reduction  but  an  actual 
advance  in  the  price  of  footwear.  In  other  words,  the  people 
have  been  fooled. 

FOREIGNERS   POCKETING   THE   DUTY. 

Now  this  same  free  trade  newspaper,  in  another  market 
report  on  the  hide  and  leather  situation,  makes  the  edifying 
announcement  that  "  European  Hide  Markets  Gain  by  the 
New  Tariff  —  Prices  Advanced  a  Total  of  15  Per  Cent  as  a 
Result."  A  member  of  one  of  the  large  firms  in  New  York 
City  dealing  in  foreign  and  domestic  leathers  is  quoted  as  cit- 
ing from  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  his  agent  in 
the  hide  and  skin  markets  of  Europe.  This  letter,  written 
soon  after  the  new  tariff  went  into .  effect,  was  in  part  as 
follows : 

What  effect  this  new  law  will  have  on  the  business  of  raw 
calfskins  cannot  be  foretold  at  this  time,  but  the  effects  on 
the  European  hide  market  are  already  apparent,  and  not  at  all 
favorable.  The  Paris  auction,  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and 
tliat  in  Berlin,  at  the  beginning  of  this  month,  showed  a  very 
firm  tendency  in  hides,  d.ue  solely  to  the  fact  that  people  Avere 
quite  certain  of  hides  becoming  duty  free  in  the  States, 
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Both  in  Paris  and  Berlin  hides  have  now  (since  the  removal 
of  the  duty)  advanced  in  the  aggregate  about  15  per  cent,  and 
that  for  American  consumption.  In  other  words,  the  duty 
which  up  to  a  short  time  ago  went  to  the  customs  house  has 
been  transferred  to  hide  houses  and  buying  combinations. 

This  New  York  free  trade  newspaper  goes  on  to  declare : 

The  situation  in  the  European  hide  and  skin  markets 
desciibed  in  this  letter  is  |)aralleled  by  the  South  American 
markets,  especially  tliat  of  Argentina.  Both  dry  and  wet 
salted  hides  advanced  in  tiiat  market  before  and  after  the 
settlement  of  the  tariff. 

In  other  words,  the  foreign  producers  of  hides  in  Soutli 
America  and  elsewhere  are  putting  into  their  own  pockets  the 
entire  amount  of  the  duty  that  has  been  removed  by  a  benevo- 
lent Congress.  Naturally,  the  shoe  manufacturers  and  whole- 
sale dealers  of  this  country  are  constrained  to  announce  that 
"  Cheaper  Shoes  Will  Not  Follow  the  New  Tariff." 

This  exactly  verifies  the  prediction  of  those  who  sounded 
the  warning  three  years  ago  that  "  free  hides  "  would  be  pur- 
chased at  a  dear  cost  to  New  England,  and  would  not  result 
in  any  benefit  whatsoever  to  the  men  and  women  who  bought 
and  wore  the  shoes.  It  was  pointed  out  then  on  indisputable 
authority  that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  foreign  hides 
and  skins  imported  for  footwear  and  other  manufactures  of 
leather  were  already  free  of  duty  and  had  been  since  1873, 
and  that  these  free  hides  and  skins  were  being  utilized  for  the 
making  of  all  but  a  trivial  part  of  the  kinds  of  shoes  com- 
monly worn  by  the  American  people.  It  was  insisted  then 
that  the  ))romise  of  cheaper  shoes  as  the  outcome  of  the 
removal  of  the  duty  from  the  heavy  hides  of  cattle  was  a 
palpable  fraud  and  delusion  of  the  purchaser.  Now  this  fact 
is  conspicuously  acknowledged  by  the  chief  promoters  of  free 
hides,  who  have  acconi[)lished  their  purpose  and  can,  there- 
fore, admit  that  they  have  deliberately  deceived  Congress  and 
the  country.  But  for  all  this  there  is  bound  to  be  a  stern  day 
of  reckoning. 
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WAS    THE   PRESIDENT   DECEIVED? 

The  advocates  of  "  free  hides  "  owe  their  success  wholly  to 
the  intervention  of  the  President.  Without  his  powerful 
assistance  they  would  inevitably  have  been  defeated,  and 
might  have  had  the  added  humiliation  of  seeing  a  duty 
placed  upon  calf-skins  and  goat-skins  now  admitted  free.  It 
would  be  very  interesting  to  know  how  far  Mr.  Taft's  action 
was  influenced  by  the  expectation  if  not  the  absolute  promise 
that  free  hides  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  shoes 
and  an  immediate  and  important  advantage  to  the  so-called 
consumers  among  the  population  of  the  republic.  These  pro- 
nunciamentos  now  appearing  in  the  trade  newspapers  that 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  footwear,  and  that 
the  remission  of  the  duty  is  going  wholly  into  the  pockets  of 
foreign  cattlemen  and  foreign  merchants,  may  well  provoke 
His  Excellency  to  consider  whether  he  has  not  made  a  seri- 
ous technical  mistake  in  espousing  the  cause  of  men  who  on 
their  own  confession  have  wofuUy  misrepresented  the  facts 
in  the  case  and  misled  and  robbed  the  American  people. 

It  is  the  very  acme  of  effrontery  for  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  this  to  attempt  to  read  a  lecture  to  other  New 
England  industries  against  the  vice  of  greed  and  double-deal- 
ing. In  his  recent  attack  upon  the  cotton  manufacture  and 
the  wool  manufacture,  Mr.  Jones  accused  them  of  extorting 
"  more  profit "  in  the  new  tariff  legislation,  and  went  on  to 
declare  : 

It  is  this  selfish,  grasping  spirit  as  shown  over  the  tariff 
bill  that  is  causing  New  England  to  be  a  byword  all  over  the 
country. 

Nothing  could  well  be  more  unjust  or  impertinent  or  out- 
rageous than  this  accusation  from  a  man  who  has  just  been 
engaged  in  an  act  of  deliberate  warfare  on  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  South  and  West.  Those  agricultural  inter- 
ests have  no  quarrel  with  the  cotton  manufacture  or  the  wool 
manufacture  of  New  England.  The  farmers  of  the  South 
realize  thoroughly  that  their  prosperity  is  bound  up  in  the 
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prosperity  of  the  cotton  mills  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  farmers  and  ranch- 
men of  the  West  realize  well  the  interdependence  of  the  men 
who  raise  the  wool  and  the  men  who  spin  the  yarn  and  weave 
the  fabrics.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  a  constant  attendant  upon 
the  sessions  of  Congress,  and  he  cannot  but  be  aware  that  the 
most  earnest  and  conspicuous  champions  of  the  tariff  duties 
protecting  alike  the  growers  and  the  manufacturers  of  wool 
were  three  characteristic  Western  Senators,  Warren  of  Wyo- 
ming, Carter  of  Montana,  and  Smoot  of  Utah.  They  recog- 
nized, as  all  the  other  Western  protectionists  in  Congress 
realized,  that  New  England  and  the  other  wool  manufactur- 
ing States  were  in  favor  of  a  "  square  deal  "  with  the  Western 
men  who  produced  their  indispensable  material,  and  that  they 
were  not  asking  protection  for  the  things  they  had  to  sell  and 
demanding  free  trade  in  the  things  they  purchased. 

« 

WHAT   DOES    HURT    NEW    ENGLAND. 

If  New  England  is  indeed  a  "  byword  all  over  the  coun- 
try," it  is  the  narrowness  and  greed  of  the  selfish  advocates 
of  free  hides  and  protected  shoes  and  leather  that  have  made 
it  so.  Time  and  time  again,  significant  warnings  of  the 
resentment  of  the  West  against  this  particular  kind  of  blind 
New  England  sectionalism  have  been  sounded  in  Congress 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  agricultural  States. 
As  Senator  Warren  said  in  his  able  and  earnest  protest 
against  the  free  hide  proposal : 

The  farmers,  never  enthusiastic  protectionists,  for  the 
reason  that  they  have  so  many  things  to  buy,  all  of  them 
protected,  and  so  few  things  to  sell  to  which  a  protective 
tariff  can  be  of  any  benefit,  are  naturally  sensitive  about  the 
few  things,  such  as  hides,  wool,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
really  their  finished  product  and  upon  which  they  do  get  the 
direct  benefit  of  protection. 

This  general  onslaught  and  demand  for  free  raw  materials 
which  comes  from  outside  of  this  Chamber,  and  whicli  has 
finally  resulted  in  the  farmer  alone  furnishing  the  one  sacri- 
fice, will  plainly  demonstrate  to  the  farmer  that  this  is  but 
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the    entering   wedge    toward   taking  away   from    him  every 
scintilla  of  protection  which  the  present  laws  afford  him. 

In  an  earlier  address  Senator  Warren  said : 

We  do  not  envy  Massachusetts  her  great  prosperity.'  We 
all  rejoice  in  it,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  have  her  gain  still 
greater  prosperity  at  the  expense  of  our  Western  customers. 

The  West  and  South  do  not  resent  the  desire  of  New 
England  for  adequate  protection  to  her  manufacturing. 
What  they  do  resent,  and  what  has  actually  done  more  to 
injure  and  discredit  New  England  before  the  country  than 
anything  else  in  many  years,  is  this  very  movement  for  free 
hides  —  for  free  raw  materials — of  which  Mr.  Jones  was  the 
reputed  chief  engineer  in  Washington.  There  was  only  one 
fair  and  honorable  way  in  which  the  advocates  of  free  hides 
could  go  before  Congress  and  the  country,  and  that  was  to 
proclaim  their  willingness  to  swallow  their  own  prescription, 
and  to  consent  to  reciprocate  for  free  hides  by  free  boots  and 
shoes,  free  leather  and  free  harness.  This  the  Eastern 
manufacturers  generally  refused  to  do.  While  demanding 
free  trade  for  their  materials,  they  insisted  upon  protection 
for  the  products  of  their  factories.  They  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing some  of  that  protection  —  not  so  much  as  they  wanted, 
but  more  than  the  agricultural  interests  thought  they  ought 
to  have  and  were  willing  to  grant.  So  pronounced  and 
bitter  was  the  Western  indignation  at  the  selfishness  and 
greed  of  the  shoe  and  leather  manufacturers  that  a  perfecting 
amendment  reducing  their  protection  was  introduced  and 
forced  into  the  conference  report  at  the  very  end  of  the 
session,  under  the  threat  of  the  agricultural  States  that  there 
would  be  no  new  tariff  unless  this  concession  were  made. 

The  Eastern  advocates  of  free  hides  have  been  sowing  the 
wind,  and  they  will  most  assuredly  reap  the  whirlwind. 
Three  years  ago,  in  a  protest  against  the  fatuous  free  raw 
material  demand,  this  emphatic  warning  was  given  by  a 
textile  manufacturer  of  New  England : 
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The  present  legislation  is  dangerous.  An  effort  to  relegate 
to  the  free  list  the  products  of  the  farms  and  ranches  of  the 
Middle  and  Far  West  will  tend  to  alienate  sections  which  have 
stood  steadfastly  for  our  present  system.  If  such  effort  suc- 
ceeds in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  West,  which  is  increas- 
ino-  rapidly  in  political  power,  retaliation  will  supplant 
cooperation,  and  wlien  the  next  tariff  law  is  to  be  framed  the 
manifold  interests  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  may 
be  less  favorably  treated  than  under  the  present  act. 

This  diagnosis  of  the  temper  of  the  West  has  been  exactly 
confirmed  by  recent  developments  in  Washington.  The 
champions  of  free  hides  have  won  a  Pyrrhic  victory.  They 
have  paid  the  heavy  price  of  arousing  Western  wrath  and 
hatred.  They  are  plainly  frightened  by  the  consequences  of 
their  act,  but  they  must  face  the  day  of  their  inevitable 
reckoning.  We  object  to  their  attempt  to  shoulder  off  the 
blame  upon  the  textile  manufacturers  of  New  England. 
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ADDRESS    OF   WILLIAM    WHITMAN    BEFORE    THE    GRADUAT- 
ING  CLASS    OF   THE   NEW   BEDFORD    TEXTILE    SCHOOL. 

At  the  graduating  exercises  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile 
School  on  June  18,  William  Whitman  of  Boston  delivered  an 
address  on  the  theme,  "  The  Opportunities  and  Qualifications 
of  the  Textile  Worker."     Mr.  Whitman  said  : 


It  is  for  many  reasons  a  pleasure  to  have  an  opportunit}*  to 
speak  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  New  Bedford  Tex- 
tile School.  The  interests  of  the  textile  manufacturers  of 
New  Bedford,  of  whom  I  have  for  many  years  been  one,  and 
the  interests  of  your  school  and  its  graduates  are  bound 
closely  together  by  industrial  and  commercial  ties.  All  are 
animated  by  a  common  purpose  and  cooperating  towards  a 
common  end  —  the  growth  and  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  in  which  your  city  is  so  much  interested, 
and  with  especial  regard  to  which  your  school  was  established. 
The  field  for  reform  and  improvement  in  this  industry,  upon 
which  such  growth  and  development  depends,  is  broad.  It 
presents  to  each  worker,  whatever  his  previous  training  and 
whatever  his  sphere  of  activity,  whether  it  be  high  or  low, 
opportunities  worthy  of  his  highest  ambition,  and  calling  for 
the  exercise  of  his  highest  skill  and  capabilities. 

T  hope,  therefore,  that  it  may  serve  some  useful  purpose  if, 
after  more  than  fifty  years  of  observation  and  experience  in 
the  textile  industry,  I  endeavor  briefly  to  point  out  some  of 
the  opportunities  of  the  textile  worker  of  the  present  day, 
and  some  of  the  qualifications  essential  to  the  grasping  of 
such  opportunities. 

The  industry  is  vast  in  its  extent  and  complexity.  In  the 
years  1904-1905  75  per  cent  of  the  raw  cotton  of  the  world 
was  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  is 
the  nearest  competitor  of  Great  Britain  for  the  cotton  goods 
trade    of   the    world.     In    your   own    city  the    industry  has 
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grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  within  recent  years,  and  it  is  still 
growing.  Its  power  and  promise  for  further  expansion  in 
3'our  city  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  the  following 
facts.  In  an  address  before  your  Board  of  Trade  in  May, 
1907,  just  before  the  recent  business  panic,  on  "  The  Future 
of  Cotton  Manufacturing  in  New  Bedford,"  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  there  were  several  new  and  large 
textile  mills  in  course  of  erection  ;  that  others  were  being 
either  enlarged  or  improved ;  and  that  the  building  of  more 
mills  was  contemplated  in  the  near  future.  Since  that  time 
we  have  been  through  and  not  wholly  recovered  from  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  business  panics  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  yet  the  same  thing  is  true  to-day  as  then. 
Again  new  mills  are  in  process  of  erection  or  in  contempla- 
tion. The  cotton  industry  of  New  Bedford  presents  great 
opportunities  to  the  graduates  of  its  textile  schools  and  its 
textile  workers. 

It  is  of  peculiar  importance  to  Massachusetts  that  her  tex- 
tile workers  should  be  encouraged  and  given  full  opportunity 
to  carry  their  industry  to  a  higher  state  of  perfection.  I  can 
see  no  way  of  securing  for  the  people  of  our  Commonwealth 
that  steady  and  profitable  employment  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  upon  which  their  prosperity  depends,  except 
throvigh  her  manufacturing  industries.  Massachusetts  occu- 
pies an  anomalous  position  as  a  great  manufacturing  center 
in  being  so  far  from  her  source  of  supplies.  She  is  dependent 
upon  distant  States  for  all  her  fuel  both  for  domestic  and 
manufacturing  purposes.  A  very  large  proportion  of  her  food 
supply  is  drawn  from  without  her  borders,  and  she  imports 
all  her  raw  materials  for  manufacture.  Notwithstanding 
these  natural  disadvantages,  ^Massachusetts  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  communities  in  the  world.  This  is  due  to 
enterprise,  sagacity,  honesty,  thrift,  and  industr}-  of  her 
citizens.  The  chief  source  of  her  prosperity  for  more  than 
half  a  century  has  been  the  textile  industries.  If  her  pros- 
perit}^  is  to  continue,  her  textile  industries  must  continue, 
and  graduates  of  our  technical  schools  like  j-ours  must  be 
prime  factors  in  carrying  them   on.     Natural   disadvantages 
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must  be  counterbalanced  bj  greater  skill,  and  greater  skill 
means  increased  opportunities  and  reward  for  the  worker. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  national  policy  has  been  to 
foster  our  manufacturing  industries  and  especially  during  the 
last  forty  years,  which  mark  their  greatest  development. 
Our  Commonwealth  has  only  recently  lent  a  helping  hand 
and  there  is  yet  much  for  her  to  do. 

The  textile  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts  many  years 
ago  realized  the  great  need  of  technical  education  to  advance 
their  industries  ;  free  it  from  dependence  on  foreign  countries 
for  its  skilled  labor  and  superintendence,  and  give  it  a  char- 
acter distinctly  American.  ]My  own  public  advocacy  of 
textile  training  began  as  long  ago  as  1879  in  an  address 
delivered  at  a  banquet  given  to  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  by  the  wool  merchants  and  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  Philadelphia.  At  that  time  it  did  not 
appear  possible  that  support  could  be  secured  from  the  State 
and  cities  for  foundino-  and  maintaining  textile  schools. 
Happily  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  public  sentiment  in 
this  regard  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Philadelphia 
Textile  School,  the  first  school  in  this  country,  in  1885,  the 
movement  has  gone  steadily  on.  The  great  interest  which 
has  been  aroused  in  the  development  of  the  industries  of  our 
Commonwealth  is  still  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  our 
Legislature  in  1906  established  a  Commission  for  Industrial 
Education  charged  with  the  duty  of  extending  the  investiga- 
tion of  methods  of  industrial  training  and  of  local  needs.  All 
these  things  tend  to  carry  our  industry  in  this  State  to  a 
higher  plane,  with  constantly  increasing  need  and  opportunity 
for  greater  skill  and  knowledge  in  all  its  branches. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  Massachusetts  give  direct 
employment  to  539,000  workers,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  population.  This  is  exclusive  of  clerks,  managers, 
salesmen,  and  other  officials,  and  is  also  exclusive  of  all 
persons  employed  in  other  industries,  trades,  and  professions 
that  are  indirectly  but  closely  allied  with  and  largely  depend- 
ent upon  them.  The  capital  invested  in  these  industries  is 
more  than  -$965,000,000.     The  value  of  the  annual  product 
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is  more  than  $1,364,431,000,  and  the  annual  payment  of 
wages  is  more  than  $278,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in 
the  textile  industries  of  ]\Iassachusetts  is  more  than  $290,000- 
000.  They  furnish  direct  employment  to  more  than  205,000 
work  people  with  an  annual  payroll  of  over  $90,000,000  and 
an  annual  product  valued  at  $441,000,000,  equivalent  to  over 
32  per  cent  of  all  her  manufacturing  industries. 

In  the  branch  of  the  textile  industry  in  which  your  city  is 
particularly  interested,  the  cotton  manufacture,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  growth  can  be  limited  only  by  the  amount  of 
the  raw  material,  cotton,  to  be  produced,  and  by  the  labor 
that  can  be  secured  for  its  manufacture.  Cotton  is  the 
cheapest  as  well  as  the  most  useful  fiber  known.  Cotton 
manufactures  form  the  cheapest,  most  useful,  most  indis- 
pensable and  most  extensive  part  of  the  clothing  of  the  great 
human  family.  Its  use  is  not  confined  to  any  country  or 
any  climate,  and  will  probably  be  greatly  expanded  in  the 
immediate  future  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  of  those 
countries  which  have  hitherto  been  practically  inaccessible 
and  which  are  now  being  opened  up  by  railways  and  other 
means  of  rapid  transportation  and  communication. 

It  is  to  aid  in  the  development  of  industries  like  this  that 
textile  schools  such  as  yours  have  been  founded.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  special  education  and  training  so  created  bring 
with  them  increased  responsibility.  The  work  of  such  schools 
is  wasted  unless  their  graduates  use  their  special  education 
and  training  for  the  common  benefit  in  up-building  some 
industry. 

The  problems  involved  in  the  up-building  of  an  industry 
so  great  as  the  textile  industry,  and  one  affecting  so  vitally 
the  needs  and  comforts  of  every  individual  in  the  community, 
may  well  engage  your  best  thought  and  most  earnest  efforts. 

The  new  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  his  inaugural  address  a  few  days  ago,  said  : 

The  quickness  with  which  the  different  nations  grasped 
the  vital  fact  that  the  problems  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion are  to-day  problems  of  science  might  be  used  as  a  touch- 
stone of  their  intelligence. 
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Massachusetts  may  congratulate  itself  in  having  been 
among  the  first  to  foresee  the  change. 

With  this  brief  outline  of  the  field  of  opportunities  open 
to  you,  permit  me  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  suggesting  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  some  of  the  qualities  most  essential  in  the 
men,  particulaiiy  the  graduates  of  textile  schools,  who  are  to 
carry  on  the  varied  work  of  our  industry',  if  they  are  to  meet 
with  success. 

Some  of  you  are  already  and  have  been  perhaps  for  some 
years  workers  in  the  industry,  and  have  now  qualified  your- 
selves to  do  your  work  more  efficiently.  Others  have  had  no 
especial  connection  with  the  industry  and  are  now  starting  on 
their  life  woi'k  for  the  first  time.  In  proportion  as  you  have 
availed  yourselves  of  the  opportunities  given,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  assume  greater  or  less  responsibility  in  carrying  on 
the  practical  work  which  is  before  you.  Some  of  you  doubt- 
less hope  to  attain  positions  of  direction  and  superintendence, 
but  before  you  can  hope  for  this  3-0U  must  pass  through  a 
long  period  of  probation  and  training  in  the  mills. 

You  will  each  soon  learn  that  you  are  part  of  a  comjjlex 
organization  in  which  each  has  his  own  essential  work  to  per- 
form. One  will  contribute  artistic  skill  and  another  mechani- 
cal skill,  and  in  proportion  as  you  perform  your  work  care- 
fully and  intelligently,  may  you  hope  in  the  future  to  rise 
to  positions  of  superintendence  and  management  in  the 
industry.  The  finished  product  in  any  industry  is  a  result 
of  common  effort.  Each  man  in  his  place  from  highest  to 
lowest  must  do  his  best.  The  chain  is  no  strono-er  than  its 
weakest  link.  In  order  that  this  common  effort  may  produce 
effective  results,  the  different  parts  of  the  organization  must 
work  harmoniously.  Each  of  you  must  be  obedient  to  those 
placed  in  authority  over  yoti.  You  must  give  their  instruc- 
tions the  closest  attention  and  be  faithful  in  executing  them. 
Be  a  willing  worker,  doing  cheerfully  whatever  you  may  be 
called  upon  to  do.  Do  your  work  and  govern  your  conduct 
in  such  a  way  that  those  over  you  may  learn  to  place  absolute 
dependence  upon  you.     Do  nothing  in  a  perfunctory  manner, 
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but  use  your  brain  as  well  as  your  hands.  Never  allow  your- 
self to  think  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you  to  learn. 
You  cannot  know  too  much  about  your  work.  My  advice 
is  to  master  it  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  Do  what 
comes  to  your  hands  to  do  "  and  what  thy  hand  finds  to  do,  do 
it  with  all  thy  might." 

While  your  labor  may  be  bodily  labor,  there  will  be 
afforded  ample  opportunity  for  brain  work.  Learn  the 
nature,  qualities,  and  characteristics  of  the  materials  used. 
Study  the  mechanism  and  principles  of  the  different  machines 
operated  and  the  relations  of  the  different  parts  of  each  to 
the  whole.  Keep  abreast  with  new  improvements  in 
machinery.  All  of  these  things  your  present  education 
should  aid  you  to  learn  and  understand.  "  By  the  work  one 
knows  the  workman."  A  master  workman  is  always  in 
demand  among  employers  and  he  is  an  absolutely  independent 
man.  Your  skill  as  a  workman  is  your  capital  and  it  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  you.  When  you  have  become  a  master 
workman  in  one  department  you  are  qualified  for  another. 
Learn  to  get  along  with  your  fellows.  The  ability  to  manage 
employees  is  equally  as  essential  as  technical  knowledge,  if 
you  hope  to  rise  to  positions  of  superintendence. 

Give  a  large  portion  of  your  time  outside  of  working  hours 
to  reading  and  study  about  matters  indirectly  as  well  as 
directly  connected  with  your  work,  for  you  will  find,  as  I 
have  found,  that  all  knowledge  that  you  may  acquire  will  at 
some  time  become  useful  in  3'our  work.  If  you  seek  higher 
positions  you  mast  cultivate  yourself  in  an  all  around  way  to 
be  qualified  to  fill  them.  Cultivate  self-reliance.  One  must 
have  confidence  in  one's  self  in  order  to  inspire  confidence  in 
others. 

With  ambition,  industry,  the  intelligent  acquisition  and  the 
intelligent  application  of  knowledge  of  your  business  and 
with  integrity,  there  is  no  reason  why  each  one  of  you  may 
not  hope  for  marked  success  in  your  work. 

I  have  now  endeavored  to  point  out  some  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  present  themselves  for  your  advancement  as 
individuals,  if  you  are    willing  to  qualify  yourselves  to  do 
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your  work  conscientiously  and  well.  Let  me  turn  for  a 
moment  to  one  of  the  broader  aspects  of  mill  life,  in  its 
relations  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  State,  one 
having  a  vital  influence  upon  the  creation  and  development 
of  those  basic  elements  of  character  upon  which  true  success 
in  any  walk  of  life  can  alone  be  built.  I  refer  to  the  matter 
of  environment. 

We  are  said  to  be  the  products  of  our  environment,  and 
though  this  may  be  but  a  partial  expression  of  the  truth,  I 
cannot  urge  upon  you  too  strongly,  as  men  who  have  had 
special  opportunities  and  advantages,  to  study  the  conditions 
which  surround  you  in  your  daily  life  and  make  them  better 
if  you  can. 

The  evolution  from  domestic  handicraft  to  our  modern 
factory  system  has  resulted  in  serious  social  changes.  The 
loom  and  the  spindle  have  vanished  from  the  home.  The 
home  itself  has  passed  from  the  simple  community,  such  as 
the  country  village  or  thinly  populated  town,  to  the  large 
manufacturing  community,  thickly  settled,  and  surrounded 
with  all  the  problematical  conditions  of  city  life.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  textile  industry,  and  of  all  manufacturing 
industries,  is  toward  closely  settled  communities.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  tendency  of  our  whole  civilization.  There  are 
those  who  maintain  that  it  is. 

We  have  then  to  consider  and  reckon  with  this  modern 
tendency  and  its  effects,  and  I  wish  to  mention  briefly,  with- 
out outlining  an  argument,  some  things  which  I  think  it  is 
important  for  you  to  bear  in  mind. 

Consider,  first,  the  physical  conditions  that  surround  the 
textile  worker  at  his  work.  They  have  steadily  improved. 
The  modern  textile  mill  is  light  and  clean  and  well  ventilated. 
The  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are  scientifi- 
cally regulated.  The  sanitation  is  good.  The  health  of  our 
mill  operatives  is  well  cared  for.  Their  physical  safety  is 
insured  as  far  as  possible.  Dangerous  machines  are  safe- 
guarded, and  every  means  is  adopted  to  avoid  injury  or 
accident. 

Legislation  and  mill  engineering  have  combined  to  make 
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the  modern  textile  mill  pleasant,  healthy,  and  safe  for  the 
worker ;  and,  gentlemen,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  has 
been  done  in  the  textile  industry  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  manufacturing  industry  in  this  country. 
Such  improved  conditions  tend  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
labor,  and  I  cannot  refrain  at  this  time  from  paying  a  tribute 
to  the  city  of  New  Bedford  as  a  manufacturing  community. 
The  splendid  conditions  under  which  its  laboring  people  work 
are  too  well  known  to  you  to  need  description.  The  manu- 
facturing community  in  which  you  have  been  brought  up  has, 
in  my  opinion,  done  as  much  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  labor 
as  any  other  similar  community  in  the  world.  You  should 
be  proud  of  these  things,  and  find  in  them  an  incentive  to 
keep  up  the  good  work. 

But  in  our  zeal  to  better  conditions  during  hours  of  work, 
we  must  not  forget  other  conditions  which  are  as  important, 
though  often  overlooked  —  the  conditions  that  surround  the 
textile  worker,  outside  of  working  hours  —  the  conditions  of 
his  home,  and  the  general  conditions  that  govern  his  social 
life.  The  betterment  of  these  conditions  lias  been  called 
"Social  Engineering."  It  is  a  difficult  kind  of  engineering, 
but  we  should  become  skilled  in  it  and  use  our  best  endeavors 
to  make  all  these  conditions  attractive  in  our  large,  closely 
settled  manufacturing  communities.  Here  is  a  worthy  mis- 
sion for  the  graduates  of  this  school. 

The  home  means  so  much  to  the  family  and  to  the  Com- 
monwealth that  it  should  have  our  first  thought.  There  is 
nothing  in  life  that  can  take  its  place.  The  greatest  human 
happiness,  and  I  believe  in  a  last  analysis  the  greatest  human 
efficiency,  come  from  home  conditions.  Material  wealth  can 
build  magnificent  temples,  endow  great  libraries,  found  hos- 
pitals and  do  many  other  good  works,  but  it  cannot  make  a 
home.  Others  cannot  make  homes  for  us,  —  we  must  make 
them  for  ourselves.  We  cannot  make  homes  for  others,  but 
we  can  put  others  in  the  way  of  making  happy  homes  for 
themselves,  and  encourage  them  to  do  so,  by  the  example  of 
our  own  lives.  Similarly,  we  should  use  our  efforts  to 
enable  our  mill  operatives  to  enjoy  healthy  and  happy  social 
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relationships  with  each  other.  Our  field  of  influence  should 
extend  beyond  the  mills.  It  is  a  short-sighted  employer  who 
does  not  realize  that  to  help  his  employees  in  these  ways  is 
to  help  himself,  just  as  it  is  a  short-sighted  employee  who 
fails  to  realize  that  his  employer's  prosperity  is,  in  a  sense, 
his  own.  The  employee  should  feel  that  if  his  employer 
grows  wealthy  it  will  help  him,  and  tlie  employer  should 
feel  that  he  gains  by  helping  his  employee  to  be  healthy, 
happy,  and  contented  with  his  work  and  bis  surroundings. 

But,  gentlemen,  apart  from  such  considerations  as  these, 
which  may  be  called  ••'  economic,"  it  is  eminently  right  that 
every  one  of  us  in  the  industr}'  should  try  to  bring  about 
the  conditions  which  I  have  mentioned.  Such  effort  forms 
a  part  of  the  very  process  of  civilization.  New  Bedford  has 
done  much  in  this  regard.  She  stands  preeminent.  You 
must  help  her  maintain  her  present  standard. 
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THOMAS  w.  STKES  (ivlth  portrait). 

One  of  the  foremost  of  the  textile  manufacturers  in  New 
Enghand  is  lost  to  the  country  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Sykes,  President  of  the  Miuterburn  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Rockville,  Conn.,  and  long  superintendent  and  general  manager 
of  the  North  Adams  Manufacturing  Company  of  North  Adams, 
Mass.  Beginning  as  a  boy  working  on  a  broad  loom  at  Millville, 
Mass.,  he  had  risen  from  one  post  to  another  in  the  Avoolen 
industry,  and  he  had  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
capable,  practical  men  of  his  calling  in  this  country.  He  was  a 
man  of  singularly  attractive  character. 

Mr.  Sykes  was  brought  to  Millville  as  a  child  by  his  parents 
from  Honley,  near  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  England,  where  he 
was  born  on  November  16,  1842.  After  his  early  training  in  the 
establishment  of  E.  S.  Hall  &  Co.  in  Millville,  he  went  to  Cav- 
endish, Vt.,  to  learn  the  dyeing  business,  and  became  boss  dyer 
there.  Then  he  passed  several  years  in  the  West,  but  returning 
to  New  England  he  established  himself  in  Adams  as  boss  dyer 
of  the  Maple  Grove  Company.  Subsequently  he  was  boss  dyer 
with  the  Glen  Mill  and  with  Tyler  &  Bliss  in  North  Adams. 

It  was  in  March,  1873,  Avhile  temporarily  in  charge  of  the 
Hockanum  Mills  in  Kockville  during  the  absence  of  his  brother 
George  in  Europe,  that  Mr.  Sykes  was  offered  the  post  of 
superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  North  Adams 
Manufacturing  Company.  He  accepted  this  opportunity,  and 
made  splendid  use  of  it,  remaining  in  North  Adams  for  thirty- 
three  years  and  proving  a  remarkably  capable  and  successful 
manager.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sykes  developed  in  North  Adams  a 
notable  public  spirit,  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  useful  citizens  of  that  part  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  associated  with  the  North  Adams  Trust  Company,  the 
Hoosac  Savings  Bank,  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
and  the  Masonic  Order.  He  was  a  liberal  giver  in  North  Adams 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Mr.  Sykes  read  widely 
and  spoke  easily  and  well  on  public  questions  or  literary  themes. 
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He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  President  Lincoln,  and  in  later 
years  a  close  friend  of  Senator  Winthrop  Murray  Crane.  Mr. 
Sykes  was  affiliated  with  the  Congregational  church,  and  in  poli- 
tics was  an  active  Republican.  There  was  keen  regret  in  North 
Adams  when  Mr.  Sykes  determined  to  dispose  of  his  interests 
in  the  North  Adams  Manufacturing  Company  and  to  remove  to 
Rockville. 

He  took  up  his  residence  in  Rockville  in  1906  as  the  head  of 
the  Minterburn  Manufacturing  Company,  producing  high-grade 
woolens,  and  he  established  a  handsome  home  at  the  corner  of 
Davis  and  Ellington  avenues.  But  he  was  spared  only  a  brief 
time  to  enjoy  this  home.  About  a  year  ago  his  health  began  to 
fail,  and  he  died  on  Wednesday,  July  21,  1909.  The  burial  was 
in  Hillside  Cemetery,  North  Adams. 

Mr.  Sykes  was  twice  married,  and  is  survived  by  his  second 
wife,  Mrs.  Jennie  Bond  Sykes,  and  three  daughters,  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Mason  and  Miss  Bertha  Sykes,  of  Rockville,  and  Miss  Mattie 
Lewis,  of  North  Adams.  One  brother  who  survives  him  is  Mr. 
David  A.  Sykes,  of  Rockville,  general  superintendent  of  the 
Hockanum  Mills  Company. 
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(^tiitortal  anti  Intiustrial  flliscellattg, 

NOW   FOR   PEACE   AKD   PROSPEEITY. 

AGITATORS  FOR  FURTHER  TARIFF  CHANGES  ARE  NOTHING 
LESS  THAN  FOES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE. 

Not  for  twelve  years  had  the  country  had  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  up  to  the  framing  of  the  Aldrich-Payne  bill,  and  the 
whole  country  devoutly  hopes  that  it  may  be  at  least  twelve  years 
more  before  there  is  another.  The  business  interests  of  America 
have  grown  too  fast  to  afford  to  endure  more  frequently  than 
this  the  unsettling  attacks  of  tariff  agitation.  This  recent  tariff 
revision  has  left  most  sober  Americans  convinced  that  except  for 
considerations  of  political  expediency  there  was  no  need  of  a 
promiscuous  overhauling  of  tariff  rates,  and  that  some  reasonable 
permanency  of  schedules  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
continuance  of  national  prosperity. 

No  new  tariff  measure  can  be  expected,  in  every  one  of  its 
multifarious  details,  to  please  all  of  our  eighty  million  people. 
Only  superhuman  skill  would  be  equal  to  the  shaping  and  enact- 
ment of  such  legislation.  Here  and  there  there  are  bound  to  be 
some  mutterings  of  discontent  and  disappointment,  but  it  is  the 
majority  and  not  the  minority  that  rules  America,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  this  republic  approve  the  Aldrich-Payne  law  as  in  the  main  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  momentous  problem  of  providing 
adequate  protection  to  American  industry  and  providing  an 
adequate  revenue. 

In  view  of  the  colossal  difficulty  of  the  task  just  completed  and 
of  the  imperative  requirements  of  stability  and  rest,  tliose  are 
enemies  of  their  country's  business  and  their  country's  highest 
Avelfare  who,  out  of  bigoted  partisanship  or  personal  pique,  press 
now  for  an  immediate  reopening  of  the  Pandora's  box  of  tariff 
revision.  The  new  rates  deserve  a  fair  and  patient  trial,  and 
this  cannot  be  decently  refused  them.  The  country  has  gone 
through  two  years  of  depression  because  of  the  financial  panic, 
intensified  this  last  year  because  of  tariff  suspense  —  bad  years 
for  every  business  and  every  industry.     Now  there  ought  to  be 
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some  good  years  and  many  of  them,  and  there  will  be   if   the 
tariff  agitators  are  thrust  to  the  rear  and  kept  there. 

The  enactment  of  the  new  tariff  law  has  been  followed  by  an 
immediate  and  widespread  uplift  of  prosperity.  Some  manu- 
facturers who  did  not  like  some  of  the  details  of  the  new  law 
and  were  threatening  to  do  dire  things  to  overthrow  it  are  now 
running  their  machinery  night  and  day,  and  are  so  immersed  in 
business  that  they  have  scant  time  or  taste  for  further  crying  of 
calamity.  Prosperity  is  forcing  them  to  be  happy  in  spite  of 
themselves.  It  would  be  about  as  wise  for  them  to  take  a  torch 
and  fire  their  own  mills  as  it  would  be  to  devote  any  more  work 
or  money  to  an  attempt  to  rekindle  the  dangerous  flame  of  tariff 
agitation. 

The  need  of  stability  and  tranquility  is  particularly  urgent  in 
the  textile  manufacture.  It  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
country  that  the  cotton  mills  and  the  woolen  mills  of  America  have 
come  out  of  the  tariff  revision  of  1909  most  fortunately  of  all  our 
industries.  Indeed,  this  fact  is  being  made  a  specific  indictment 
of  tlie  new  tariff  law  by  certain  political  demagogues  in  the  far 
interior.  These  politicians  are  cr3-ing  out  that  the  new  law  is  a 
New  England  tariff,  a  cotton  manufacturers'  tariff,  a  wool  manu- 
facturers' tariff,  and  they  are  invoking  the  ugly  passion  of  sec- 
tional hate  against  the  older  Eastern  States  where  tlie  textile 
industry  has  its  most  important  foothold. 

Left  to  themselves  these  demagogues  can  accomplish  nothing. 
They  are  now  in  a  minority  of  a  minority  —  for  one  fact  that 
stands  out  clear  and  unmistakable  from  the  tariff  revision  of  1909 
is  that  the  major  part  of  the  Democratic  party  is  almost  as 
strongly  protectionist  as  the  Republican. 

With  these  demagogues  endeavoring  to  howl  down  New  Eng- 
land on  the  ground  that  it  has  chiefly  shaped  the  new  tariff  and 
will  derive  the  paramount  advantages  from  it,  to  join  in  this  cry 
for  immediate  revision  would  be  an  act  of  unconscionable  folly  on 
the  part  of  any  Eastern  manufacturers.  The  new  tariff  is  not 
perfect  in  every  detail  any  more  than  its  predecessors  were  thus 
perfect.  But  in  the  main  it  is  a  fair  and  honest  law,  and  the 
country  is  disposed  to  give  it  a  long,  fair,  and  honest  trial.  To 
agitate  against  it  and  to  demand  a  reopening  of  the  question  is 
both  futile  and  malignant.  The  question  will  not  be  reopened . 
the  new  law  has  come  to  stay.  All  that  faultfinding  can  now 
accomplish   is  to   reduce    somewhat   the   natural    buoyancy    of 
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present  business  and  to  disturb  the  splendid  existing  prosperity 
by  some  small  development  of  unrest.  The  men  who  attempt 
this  will  face  a  sure  and  speedy  condemnation  by  their  fellow 
business  men. 


THE  END  OE   THE   GERMAN   AGREEMENT. 

ALL  THOSE    UNWISE  CONCESSIONS    TO    FOREIGN    MANUFAC- 
TURERS   SWEPT   AWAY   AFTER   FEBRUARY  7  NEXT. 

On  February  7,  1910,  the  so-called  commercial  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  lapses.  This  is  a 
decisive  victory  for  the  friends  of  the  American  system  of  pro- 
tection. Readers  of  the  Bulletin  will  remember  that  this  Gei*- 
man  Agreement  has  been  fought  in  these  pages  from  the  very 
first,  and  that  our  opposition  has  received  a  steadily  swelling 
reenforcement.  Ou  December  2  last,  President  William  Whit- 
man of  this  Association  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  Washington  and  asked  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
German  Agreement,  presenting  a  careful  argument  against  it  by 
the  former  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Mr.  John  Bruce  Mc- 
Pherson.  The  new  tariff  bill  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  carried  with  it  the  abandonment  of  the 
German  Agreement  and  all  other  similar  agreements  that  had 
been  made  with  other  nations.  The  foreign  manufacturing 
interests  made  an  earnest  effort  for  the  retention  of  these  agree- 
ments so  valuable  to  them,  but  they  were  beaten  at  every  point 
and  were  able  to  secure  not  one  single  champion  in  Congress. 

This  withdrawal  from  an  unfair  and  dangerous  policy,  into 
which  the  United  States  ought  never  to  have  entered,  will  be 
of  special  value  to  the  textile  interests  of  the  country,  for  more 
than  any  others  they  have  been  the  sufferers  from  this  economic 
and  political  mistake.  Particularly  harmful  was  that  provision 
of  the  agreement  that  the  market  value  of  goods  "  shall  be  con- 
strued to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  are  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home 
market  only  in  limited  quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there 
cannot  be  established  a  market  value  based  upon  the  sale  of  such 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  usual  wholesale  quantities, 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States."  Under  the 
new  tariff  law  (Section  11  and  Section  28)  there  is  another  and 
a  significantly  stronger  definition  of  market  value,  as  follows : 
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That  when  the  actual  market  value,  as  defined  by  law,  of  any 
article  of  imported  merchandise,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured 
and  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  or  to  a  duty  based  in  whole 
or  in  part  on  value,  cannot  be  ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  appraising  officer,  such  officer  shall  use  all  available  means 
in  his  power  to  ascertain  tbe  cost  of  production  of  such  mer- 
chandise at  the  time  of  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  place  of  manufacture,  such  cost  of  production  to  include  the 
cost  of  materials  and  of  fabrication,  and  all  general  expenses,  to 
be  estimated  at  not  less  than  ten  per  centum,  covering  each  and 
every  outlay  of  whatsoever  nature  incident  to  such  production, 
together  with  the  expense  of  preparing  and  putting  up  such  mer- 
chandise ready  for  shipment,  and  an  addition  of  not  less  than 
eight  nor  more  than  fifty  per  centum  upon  the  total  cost  as  thus 
ascertained  ;  and  in  no  case  shall  such  merchandise  be  appraised 
upon  original  appraisal  or  reappraisement  at  less  than  the  total 
cost  of  production  as  thus  ascertained.  The  actual  market  value 
or  wholesale  price,  as  defined  by  law,  of  any  imported  merchan- 
dise which  is  consigned  for  sale  in  the  United  States,  or  which 
is  sold  for  exportation  to  the  United  States,  and  which  is  not 
actually  sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities in  the  open  market  of  the  country  of  exportation  to  all 
purchasers,  shall  not  in  any  case  be  appraised  at  less  than  the 
wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar  imported  merchandise 
is  actually  sold  or  freely  ottered  for  sale  in  usual  wholesale  quan- 
tities in  the  United  States  in  the  open  market,  due  allowance  by 
deduction  being  made  for  estimated  duties  thereon,  cost  of  trans- 
portation, insurance,  and  other  necessary  expenses  from  the  place 
of  shipment  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  a  commission  not 
exceeding  six  per  centum,  if  any  has  been  paid  or  contracted  to 
be  paid  on  consigned  goods  or  a  reasonable  allowance  for  general 
expenses  and  profits  (not  to  exceed  eight  per  centum  on  purchased 
goods). 

Another  point  of  severe  criticism  in  the  German  Agreement 
was  the  provision  that  "  certificates  as  to  value  issued  by  the 
German  Chambers  of  Commerce  shall  be  accepted  by  appraisers 
as  competent  evidence  and  be  considered  by  them  in  connection 
with  such  other  evidence  as  may  be  adduced "  in  determining 
the  value  of  imported  merchandise.  This  cherished  advantage 
of  German  manufacturers  now  falls  with  all  the  rest.  Moreover, 
the  general  appraisers  are  no  longer  required  to  give  to  importers 
the  privilege  of  open  hearings.  These  open  hearings  are  left 
more  clearly  to  the  discretion  of  the  appraisers  than  is  the 
practice  now. 

The  abrogation  of  this  German  Agreement,  which  becomes  effec- 
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tive  at  the  earliest  possible  dace,  or  six  months  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  tariff  law,  means  a  great  gain  in  fair  play  to 
American  producers  and  an  honest  and  efficient  enforcement  of 
our  customs  laws. 


COLOE. 

LECTURE    BEFORE    THE     TEXTILE    SOCIETY     OF    THE     HUD- 

DERSFIELD    (ENGLAND)  TECHNICAL   COLLEGE. 

By  E.  S.  Harrison,  Esq. 

The  extreme  subtilty  and  complexity  of  the  phenomena  relat- 
ing to  color  have  too  often  been  allowed  to  darken  and  confuse 
the  underlying  principles  which  govern  all  these  phenomena,  and 
writers  have  too  frequently  forgotten  or  overlooked  those  princi- 
ples in  their  anxiety  to  describe  and  investigate  their  manifesta- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  is  somewhat  as  if  you  were  to  read  a 
lecture  on  algebra  to  a  boy  who  had  not  yet  learned  even  simple 
arithmetic.  Quite  likely  you  know  all  about  algebra  and  your 
lecture  might  be  of  the  highest  value,  only  the  fact  that  the  boy 
could  not  add  two  and  two  together  rather  discounted  the  effec- 
tive value  of  your  information.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  much  the  same  thing  to  expect  a  student  to  follow  all  the 
complex  behaviors  of  colors  under  various  circumstances  when 
he  has  not  grasped  the  radical  or  underlying  laws  which  govern 
all  these  methods  of  behavior.  Now  I  think  that  with  the  help 
of  a  little  patience  on  your  part  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that 
the  great  underlying  laws  which  govern  color  phenomena  are  not 
at  all  complicated,  and  that  like  all  fundamental  natural  laws,  in 
spite  of  the  infinite  variety  of  their  application  in  nature,  and 
in  spite  of  seeming  contradiction  in  the  results,  they  are  reduci- 
ble to  very  simple  principles.  Here,  as  in  all  other  natural 
subjects,  we  find  that  there  is  no  contradiction  —  that  contradic- 
tion is  unknown  to  nature  and  that  its  appearance  is  merely 
caused  by  imperfect  understanding. 

Before  proceeding  to  examine  our  subject  more  closely,  I  wish 
to  say  very  strongly  that  I  recognize  that  knowledge  of  the 
theory  of  color  cannot  make  a  designer,  any  more  than  to  study 
the  theory  of  government  can  make  a  good  prime  minster.  So 
far,  both  designers  and  prime  ministers  —  like  poets  —  are  born, 
not  made.  But  for  that  part  neither  can  theory  make  a  work- 
man, nor  a  manager,  nor  a  master,  and  I  sometimes  fear  it  is 
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partly  tlie  want  of  a  frank  recognition  of  this  fact  —  for  which 
the  programs  of  the  technical  schools  are  somewhat  to  blame  — 
that  has  caused  "  practical  "  men  to  look  with  suspicion  on  tech- 
nical education.  No  arts  can  be  taught.  Not  even  these  which 
are  not  of  the  fine  arts.  You  may  teach  a  man  the  technicalities 
of  his  art,  which  is  a  very  different  thing,  but  the  art  itself  is 
unteachable.  Every  man  must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 
The  really  principal  thing  about  a  manager  is  how  he  can 
manage,  how  he  can  see  economies,  how  he  can  devise  the  best 
ways  of  organizing  his  men,  and  when  to  drive  a  man  and  when 
to  coax  him.  No  knowledge  of  polarization  of  light,  or  the  mill- 
ing properties  of  various  wools,  or  the  structure  of  all  the  double 
cloths  under  the  sun  will  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  rest,  I 
think  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  all  this  has  not  been  more  fully 
admitted  by  us,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  want  of  this  admission 
has  somewhat  weakened  the  support  we  might  have  received ; 
for  in  these  days  of  fierce  competition  no  man  can  possibly  know 
too  much  about  his  trade.  It  is  often  astonishing  what  improb- 
able knowledge  may  come  in  useful  some  day,  and  as  it  costs 
nothing  —  a  reason  which  appeals  strongly  to  us  Scots  —  it 
behooves  every  one  to  lay  in  as  big  a  stock  as  he  can. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  clear  the  ground.  Start  by  carefully 
rooting  out  all  our  ideas  of  juxtaposition,  simultaneous  contrasts, 
complements,  shades,  hues,  tints  and  all  the  thousand  and  one 
marvellous  things  we  have  planted  laboriously  in  our  minds. 
First  of  all,  let  us  state  that  color  is  sensation  pure  and  simple. 
You  cannot  touch  color,  nor  live  on  it,  nor  take  it  away  from  the 
colored  object.  It  is,  as  I  think  you  will  all  admit  without 
demonstration,  caused  by  light.  For  the  moment  we  will  put 
lamps  on  one  side,  and  deal  only  with  simple  reflection.  Under 
ordinary  daylight  we  find  that  a  pillar  box  looks  red,  and  grass 
looks  green.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  take  beer  out  of  a 
barrel  of  whisky,  so  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  take  red  and 
green  out  of  daylight  if  daylight  did  not  contain  red  and  green. 
By  spectroscopic  or  prismatic  analysis,  daylight  has  been  proved 
to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  rays  of  many  colored  lights,  blended 
in  varied  proportions,  and  amongst  them  we  find  red  and  green. 
Now  as  this  many  colored  daylight  falls  on  grass  and  pillar  box 
in  the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  quantity,  it  is  clearly  not 
enough  to  say  that  the  pillar  box  reflects  red  rays  and  the  grass 
green.     The  whitewashed  house  does  so  too,  but  the  difference  is 
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that  while  the  whitewashed  house  refects  everything,  our  pillar 
box  absorbs  everything  but  red.  This  is  the  point  to  be  carefully 
kept  in  mind.  The  pillar  box  is  red  because  it  absorbs  every- 
thing but  red.  If  you  want  an  easy  proof  of  this  take  pieces  of 
bright  red,  white,  black,  and  green  cloth  or  paper  into  a  photo- 
graphic dark  room,  and  you  will  find  it  nearly  impossible  to 
distinguish  red  from  white,  and  black  from  green.  The  light  is, 
of  course,  red,  or  to  go  further  back,  the  red  glass  has  absorbed 
all  the  daylight  but  red.  The  red  stuff  then  reflects  all  this  red 
light,  but  as  white  can  only  reflect  all  the  light  that  is  going,  it 
can  only  reflect  red  too.  Green  can  reflect  nothing  save  green, 
and  as  there  is  no  green  for  it  to  reflect,  it  has  to  look  like  the 
black.  If  your  shades  were  quite  correctly  balanced  with  your 
lights,  and  a  perfectly  pure  red  could  be  dyed,  which  is  doubtful, 
it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  distinguish  red  from  white, 
or  green  from  black  in  the  dark  room. 

A  red  body  then  reflects  red  rays.  Or,  to  put  it  another  and 
better  way,  a  red  body  absorbs  all  but  red  rays.  Now  this 
point  of  view  brings  the  various  theories  of  light  and  color  into 
harmony  at  once.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  made  plain  to  the  student, 
and  he  is  apt  to  have  a  feeling  of  distrust  when  he  finds  one  set 
of  ideas  laid  before  him  as  a  pigmental  theory,  and  is  told  he 
must  have  a  brand  new  set  for  dealing  with  light.  This  I  think 
all  thoughtful  students  must  feel  is  wrong,  for  it  seems  obvious 
that  all  colors  must  be  reducible  to  one  rule,  and  that  a  theory 
\vhich  can  account  properly  for  reflected  colors,  but  which  is  not 
applicable  to  colored  lights,  is  not  a  very  sound  theory  on  which 
to  rely. 

Color  then  is  due  to  absorption.  The  colors  into  which  white 
light  can  be  separated  are,  roughly  speaking,  six.  That  is  to 
say,  in  the  long  and  delicate  gradation  of  colors  from  red  to 
violet,  there  are  six  that  can  be  named  pretty  well.  These  are  in 
order  —  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet.  For  further  con- 
venience these  are  divided  into  primary  and  secondary  colors. 
These  divisions  we  must  remember  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  only 
made  for  convenience,  for  there  is  no  fundamental  difference 
between  primary  and  secondary  shades.  The  primary  colors  are 
those  which  the  imperfections  of  our  dyeing  materials  have 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  produce  by  mixture.  These  are  red, 
yellow,  and  blue.  The  secondary  shades  are  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  any  two  primaries  :  orange  is  red 
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and  yellow,  green  is  yellow  and  blue,  and  for  our  present  pur- 
pose we  may  consider  violet  as  red  and  blue.  Colorists  very 
often  recognize  a  third  group  called  the  tertiaries,  which  consist 
of  all  three  primaries,  one  of  which  predominates,  or  to  put  it 
another  way,  the  mixture  of  a  primary  with  a  secondary.  But 
we  will  not  go  into  them  here,  for  at  best  they  are  a  little  vague 
in  definition. 

Now  we  can  carry  our  investigation  a  stage  further.  If  all 
color  is  due  to  absorption,  an  article  looks  red  because  it  absorbs 
blue  and  yellow.  Green  being  a  combination  of  blue  and  yellow 
should  absorb  red.  The  combination  of  green  and  red  should, 
if  our  theory  is  sound,  produce  black.  You  have  seen  that  in  the 
dark  room  red  light  and  green  color  produce  black,  and  any  of 
you  who  are  in  the  dye  class  can  prove  that  the  same  thing 
happens  if  you  combine  red  color  with  green  color.  Dye  a  pat- 
tern red  with  some  such  red  as  Victoria  Rubine,  then  dye  it 
green  with  say  an  acid  green.  It  may  sound  rather  Irish,  but 
you  will  find  it  comes  out  black  if  you  have  proportioned  the 
stuffs  properly.  About  2  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  respectively 
will  give  you  a  black  of  sorts,  and  you  can  produce  a  very  fair 
black  with  a  little  care.  It  will  be  easily  seen  that  where  the 
balance  is  not  accurate  all  sort  of  tertiary  shades  will  be 
produced,  according  as  the  red  or  the  green  predominates.  A 
long  range  from  russet  to  olive  can  be  made  in  this  way.  And 
according  as  the  quantity  of  dye  stuffs  are  insufficient  the  shades 
will  lighten  up  to  mere  tints. 

If  we  add  a  red  light  to  a  green  light  we  produce  not  black  but 
white.  Arguing  on  our  old  lines,  we  now  find  this  involves  no 
contradiction.  Red  glass  allows  only  red  to  pass  ;  green  glass 
allows  only  blue  and  yellow  to  pass.  If  red  and  blue  and  yellow 
are  added  together  we  know  that  white  is  produced.  In  the 
other  case  our  red  pattern  reflected  red  only.  "We  dyed  green  on 
top.  Green  only  reflects  blue  and  yellow,  but  absorbs  red.  Red 
was  absorbed,  and  as  there  was  no  blue  and  yellow  to  reflect,  it 
was  not  reflected,  and  the  natural  result  was  no  light,  or  black. 
This  view  of  the  subject  I  think  you  will  all  admit  clears  up  at 
once  all  disparity  between  the  color  and  light  theories. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  methods  than  absorption  of  pro- 
ducing light  or  color.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  refraction 
or  irridescence,  and  fluorescence  or  phosphorescence.  They  are 
both  so  unimportant  from  our  point  of  view  that  I  will  merely 
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give  examples  and  leave  them.  Eefraction  colors  are  caused  by 
the  breaking  up  of  the  beams  of  light  by  irregularities  of  the 
surface  of  the  colored  object.  These  colors  are  of  the  rainbow 
class,  bright  colors  of  the  primary  and  secondary  series,  and  they 
usually  change  as  your  angle  of  vision  changes.  The  bright 
metallic  colors  of  a  peacock's  or  pigeon's  neck,  soap  bubbles, 
certain  colors  in  beetles'  or  butterflies'  wings  are  good  examples 
of  this  class.  The  shining  light  produced  by  rubbing  a  wet 
match  on  your  hand  in  the  dark,  or  the  bluish  light  sometimes 
shown  by  a  bad  fish  are  examples  of  phosphorescence. 

I  do  not  think  that  here  it  would  be  any  use  going  more  deeply 
into  color  formation,  of  discussing  the  theory  of  light  vibration 
or  waves,  or  of  dealing  with  spectrum  analysis,  polarization, 
dichroism,  or  any  of  these  more  intricate  branches  of  the  color 
science.  Only  one  point  shall  I  add  before  passing  on  to  glance 
at  the  behavior  of  colors.  I  know  my  critical  enemy,  the 
scientifically  minded  student,  will  be  saving  up  the  question  for 
the  end  of  the  paper  :  "  What  happens  to  the  absorbed  rays,  as 
we  are  told  that  nothing  is  ever  lost  in  nature  ?  "  Quite  so,  my 
diligent  young  man  ;  the  absorbed  rays  are  converted  into  heat. 
Only  to-day,  the  29th  September,  in  the  year  of  grace,  1905,  I 
chanced  on  a  letter  in  the  "  Scotsman  "  drawing  attention  to  a 
custom  which  illustrates  this  fact.  The  writer  says  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  the  peasants  strew  black  earth  on  the 
snow  to  make  it  melt  more  quickly.  The  earth  absorbs  more 
light  than  the  snow ;  it  converts  this  absorbed  light  into  heat, 
rises  in  temperature  and  melts  the  snow  which  is  in  contact  with 
it.  From  the  same  reason,  in  part,  the  snow  in  towns  melts  more 
rapidly  than  snow  in  the  covintry.  You  can  test  this  next  time 
snow  falls  by  putting  on  the  snow  two  patterns  of  cloth,  white 
and  black,  where  the  light  falls  strongest.  You  will  find  the 
black  will  gradually  sink  in  unless  the  frost  is  too  keen  or  the 
sunlight  too  weak. 

To  a  certain  extent  the  behavior  of  colors  is  of  more  practical 
importance  than  their  mode  of  production.  Here,  again,  we  can 
reduce  the  vast  and  complicated  mass  of  phenomena  to  one  great 
broad  rule.  There  is  but  one  rule  of  contrasts,  and  that  is  that 
where  things  are  contrasted  by  being  placed  side  by  side  their 
differences  are  greatly  accentuated  ;  or  to  put  it  in  a  different 
manner,  they  seem  to  recede  from  one  another.  The  opposite  of 
a  tall  person  is  a  short  person  ;  we  all  know  that  a  short  man 
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never  looks  so  short  as  when  he  is  beside  a  tall  one.  The 
opposite  of  light  is  darkness ;  no  darkness  looks  so  dark  as  the 
darkness  we  find  outside  a  brightly  lighted  room.  The  opposite 
of  black  is  white ;  the  white  which  is  good  enough  for  a  black 
and  white  check  probably  would  not  do  for  a  pure  white  piece, 
and  we  all  know  that  an  odd  or  risky  black  can  most  easily  and 
safely  be  disposed  of  in  speckly  or  twisty  goods.  It  is  a  careful 
application  of  these  laws  that  makes  possible  the  seeming  miracle 
that  a  man  with  nothing  more  than  white  paint  can  make  a  very 
tolerable  imitation  of  sunshine  or  lamp  light  in  a  picture. 
Possibly  it  never  struck  you  that  this  was  rather  wonderful,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  may  tell  you  that  the  dark  blue  of  a 
midsummer  sky  is  very  much  lighter  than  white  paint,  or  than 
the  white  paper  on  which  the  artist  has  to  work.  Of  course,  a 
picture  cannot  be  hung  in  sunshine,  and  you  can  prove  my  asser- 
tion by  holding  up  a  piece  of  white  paper  at  the  window  so  that 
it  receives  a  strong  diffused  light.  When  you  are  satisfied  3'ou 
have  the  best  light,  move  your  head  about  until  you  have  the 
paper  against  the  darkest  part  of  the  blue  sky  jow  can  get,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  to  find  it  looks  quite  dark  against  the  sky. 
An  artist  has  to  darken  this  white  when  he  makes  it  blue,  and 
so  goes  even  further  from  the  absolute  truth,  so  you  see  how 
very  important  a  subject  the  adjustment  of  your  contrasts  is, 
and  how  very  strong  an  influence  it  has  on  the  effect  produced. 

I  may  say  while  on  this  part  of  our  subject  that  just  as  much 
as  your  white  is  darker  than  nature's  blue  sky,  so  are  your 
blackest  blacks  lighter  than  nature's  black  shadows.  From  this 
I  hold  it  is  a  fair  result  to  say  that  if  you  see  a  very  thoroughly 
imitative  piece  of  art  you  may  be  sure  it  is  bad  art,  because  to 
produce  this  imitative  effect  the  contrasts  have  to  be  exaggerated 
beyond  their  due  proportions  —  but  this  takes  us  into  perhaps 
the  most  debatable  lands  in  art,  and  that  is  beyond  our  view 
to-night.  I  have  instanced  these  merely  to  show  you  that  a  true 
and  full  understanding  of  color  is  not  limited  to  making  ranges. 
One  of  the  commonest  examples  in  our  work  of  this  effect  of 
contrast  of  light  and  dark  may  be  seen  in  any  graded  range  of 
gray  or  other  plain  mixtures.  Each  pattern  has  the  irresistible 
effect  of  being  shaded  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  side  of 
each  pattern  next  the  lighter  shade  in  the  range  looks  darker 
than  the  opposite  side  of  what  you  know  to  be  the  same  yarn 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  darker  color  of  the  ransre. 
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Before  leaving  our  survey  of  this  first  group  of  contrasts  — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  known  in  the  jargon  of  the  text-books  as 
monochromatic  contrasts  —  we  will  note  another  slight  tendency 
which,  however,  has  no  very  direct  optical  connection  with  the 
facts  we  have  been  examining.  A  light  color  always  has  a  tend- 
ency to  overlap  or  spread  into  a  dark  ground.  Only  the  other 
day  I  had  an  illustration  of  this.  A  cashmere  pattern  was 
ordered  by  one  of  our  merchants.  It  was  a  dressing-gown  cloth, 
and  the  design  consisted  of  alternate  black  and  white  stripes 
about  one-fourth  inch  wide,  separated  by  about  two  inches  of  mid 
gray.  In  his  order  our  customer  had  put  the  note,  "  Please 
make  the  white  the  same  width  as  the  black."  On  analysis  we 
were  surprised  to  find  eight  threads  in  each,  so  we  reduced  the 
white  to  six,  which  produced  an  apparent  equality.  The  light 
color  had  overlapped  or  cut  into  the  dark,  and  this  was  entirely 
optical  as  the  stripes  were  exactly  the  same  width.  I  will  give 
you  a  couple  more  illustrations.  If  you  see  a  grating  against  a 
bright  light  —  the  bars  of  a  window  or  the  lattice  work  of  a 
girder  bridge  for  example  —  you  will  find  that  the  small  bars  are 
either  reduced  or  thinned  away  altogether,  according  to  the 
brightness  of  the  light  and  the  strength  of  your  eyes.  For  my  last 
instance  I  go  to  the  theatre.  Dancing-girls  usually  wear  —  as 
you  all  know  —  black  stockings  and  white  skirts  or  petticoats. 
Perhaps  you  do  not  know  this  was  to  make  their  legs  and  ankles 
look  neater.  It  is  not  merely  to  throw  the  action  of  their  legs 
into  prominence,  for  black  skirts  and  white  stockings  would  do 
so  equally  well  (and  probably  save  some  considerable  expense  in 
laundry  work),  but  like  our  white  stripe,  their  elegant  ankles 
would  no  longer  appear  graceful  and  elegant  as  white  on  a  black 
ground.  This  you  may  think  a  very  frivolous  example,  but  it  is 
really  not  so,  as  it  forcibly  illustrates  the  universality  of  the  rule. 
If  you  want  to  deduce  another  textile  example,  you  know  that  a 
twist  made  of  a  small  white  and  a  heavy  black  looks  neater  than 
a  heavy  white  twisted  with  a  small  black. 

The  next  natural  step  in  our  consideration  of  contrasts  is  the 
series  of  contrasts  where  more  than  two  colors  are  involved. 
Here,  at  first  sight,  we  might  think  we  were  in  difficulty.  I  can 
imagine  the  student  saying,  "  We  know  that  white  is  the  oppo- 
site of  black,  and  tall  the  opposite  of  short,  any  half-baked  fool 
knows  that,  but  what  is  the  opposite  of  red  ?  ''  Well,  again  let 
us  argue  it  out.     Opposites  are  things  which  have  no  qualities  in 
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common  —  of  course  we  may  admit  degrees  of  opposition,  just  as 
we  who  are  not  scientists  may  say  one  thing  is  squarer  than 
another.  From  this  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  as  there  are,  roughly 
speaking,  only  three  kinds  of  colors  going,  the  opposite  of  any 
kind  of  color  is  that  color  which  is  composed  of  the  others  in  the 
set.  Red,  blue,  and  yellow  were  the  colors  we  chose,  so  that  the 
opposite  of  red  may  safely  be  taken  as  blue  and  yellow,  which 
make  green.  The  opposite  of  blue  is  red  and  yellow,  or  orange. 
The  opposite  of  yellow  is  red  and  blue,  Avhich  makes  purple  or 
violet.  These  groups  of  opposites  are  known  as  complementary 
colors,  a  word  from  the  Latin  which  means  to  complete  or  fill  up. 
The  complementary  color  to  any  color,  then,  is  that  which  helps 
it  to  complete  or  till  up  the  entire  color  scale.  Thus  red  and 
green  together  fill  up  the  complete  color  scale,  and  are  there- 
fore called  complementary  colors.  Keep  these  in  your  head  — 
or  better  still  in  your  mind's  eye  —  red  and  green,  blue  and 
orange,  yellow  and  purple.  On  these  hang  the  law  and  the 
profits  —  all  the  profits  ! 

I  do  not  want  you  carefully  to  define  the  shades  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  although  for  properly  accurate  work  this  is  essential,  but 
let  it  suffice  for  the  moment  that  the  complement  of  a  reddish 
shade  is  a  greenish  shade,  and  so  forth.  jSTow,  still  pursuing  our 
old  argument  or  rule  of  contrasts,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  marked  differences  must  be  shown  where  the 
colors  brought  together  have  the  fewest  features  in  common  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  most  brilliant  effects  are  to  be  obtained 
when  we  bring  together  complementary  colors,  and  this  is  exactly 
the  case. 

The  text-books  talk  of  the  juxtaposition  of  colors,  so  you 
had  better  remember  what  they  mean.  Juxtaposition,  placing 
together.  Besides,  it  sounds  much  more  learned !  At  this 
point  I  will  again  call  your  attentioQ  to  the  fact  that  these  laws 
are  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  :  their  action  is 
unvarying ;  and  their  action  is  entirely  and  absolutely  independ- 
ent of  your  knowledge  of  tliem.  A  man  may  be  a  lovely  colorist 
and  quite  ignorant  of  these  laws,  but  nevertheless  his  combina- 
tions are  all  manifestations  of  these  laws.  When  a  child  falls 
down-stairs  and  damages  himself,  the  fact  that  he  is  unacquainted 
with  the  laws  of  gravitation  does  not  soften  the  floor  where  he 
lands,  and  in  the  same  way  the  actions  of  the  laws  of  color  are 
the  same  on  every  one  who  is  not  color  blind. 
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One  word  on  the  theory  advanced  to  account  for  color  vision. 
This  I  warn  you  is  pure  theory,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  is 
incapable  of  proof.  Still  it  is  a  convenient  theory,  and  accounts 
comfortably  for  several  curious  facts.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
separate  nerves  for  each  of  the  primary  or  simple  colors,  and 
that  where  a  beam  of  light  falls  on  the  retina,  or  seeing  part  of 
the  eye,  each  set  of  nerves  sees  its  special  part  of  the  rays. 
These  nerves  then  communicate  this  sensation  to  the  brain, 
which  blends  them  in  the  proportion  received,  and  we  call  the 
result  by  the  name  of  some  color.  Our  eye  is  not  capable  of 
analysis,  and  green  to  us  looks  simply  green  —  not  blue  and 
yellow.  Now  it  is  supposed  that  when  we  look  at  a  white  object 
all  our  nerves  are  used  equally,  but  if  we  look  at  green  only  the 
blue  and  yellow  nerves  have  any  work  to  do,  and  they  become 
tired  sooner  than  the  red,  which  have  nothing  to  do.  The  result 
of  a  long  study  of  green  would  be  that  when  we  again  looked  at 
something  which  employed  all  the  nerves  equally  we  would  for  a 
little  see  unequally ;  that  is  to  say,  in  this  case  there  would  be  a 
red  cast  over  everything.  In  the  same  way,  and  on  the  same 
principle,  a  color  has  a  tendency  to  tint  its  surroundings  with  its 
complementary  shade.  This  is  not  a  separate  phenomenon,  but 
merely  another  way  of  looking  at  the  effect  of  juxtaposition. 

A  splendid  instance  of  this  I  remember  occurring  in  one  of 
the  mills  I  have  been  in.  For  a  very  particular  client  we  made 
a  certain  treble-milled  tartan.  Down  the  middle  of  the  large 
green  base  of  the  tartan  ran  a  white  line,  perhaps  half  an  inch 
wide.  This  we  were  cautioned  to  keep  very  pure.  We  took  all 
the  possible  precautions,  and  to  keep  a  green  fast  to  treble- 
milling  in  stocks  with  earth  is  not  very  easy.  We  were  very 
pleased  with  ourselves  when  we  succeeded  to  a  wish,  but  were 
rather  disgusted  when  the  piece  came  back  with  the  complaint 
that  the  white  was  pink.  For  a  little  this  puzzled  us,  as  the 
closest  examination  failed  to  show  the  slightest  trace  of  running 
of  any  kind,  and  there  was  nothing  in  the  piece  that  could  have 
bled  pink.  Then  we  happened  to  stand  back  a  little  from  the 
counter  and  saw  the  piece  as  a  whole,  when  we  recognized  that 
the  white  was  made  to  look  quite  pink  by  the  broad  mass  of 
bright  green  on  each  side.  The  cure  was  of  the  simplest:  a 
couple  of  minutes  in  a  washer  with  a  good  dose  of  fixed  bayo- 
nettes  burst  the  green,  which  bled  into  the  white,  killed  the  pink 
cast,    and   produced  an   apparently    faultless   white.     This   has 
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always  struck  me  as  a  splendid  illustration,  and  I  have  kept  it 
in  my  mind  these  eight  or  nine  years  nicely  folded  up  and 
labelled  for  use  on  this  occasion.  Another  splendid  illustration 
is  shown  every  night  and  every  morning  by  every  room  which  is 
lighted  artificially.  When  you  start  to  light  the  lamps  in  the 
half  dark,  the  windows  turn  brilliant  peacock  blue.  When  it  is 
quite  dark  outside,  of  course,  the  windows  merely  look  blue 
black,  but  before  it  is  quite  dark  you  see  the  complementary 
shade  of  the  ruddy  orange  of  the  light  —  namely,  a  greenish  or 
peacock  blue.  At  first  you  are  apt  to  think  this  may  be  the 
color  of  the  sky,  but  you  will  find  the  blue  is  equally  blue  if  it 
is  a  fine  night  or  if  it  is  sluicing  down  with  rain. 

In  books  on  color  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  most  agree- 
able  contrasts   are   those   produced   by    complementary    colors. 
This  is  perhaps  in  a  very  limited  sense  true,  but  in  a  most  limited 
sense.     We  do  not  enjoy  seeing  people  clad  in  purple  trousers 
with  yellow  stripes,  nor  would  a  room  be  very  restful  decorated 
say  in  orange  and  bright  blue.     But  this  much  is  true,  that  a 
greenish    ground    looks    very   well    with   a   reddish   overcheck. 
When  you  have  said  that  you  can  say  no  more.     Personally  I 
find   things  most  agreeable,  and   most  saleable,  when   the  con- 
trasts  are  not  extreme,  blue  green  on  yellow  green,  brown  on 
brown,  and  such  faint  effects.     The   rules   for  making   a   good 
design  are  too  vague  to  be  called  rules.     I  do  not  know  that  we 
can  better  old  Bacon's  word.     He  sees  this  when  he  is  writing  of 
excellence  in  design,  and  says  a  man  may  not  do  good  work  by 
rote,  ''  but  he  must  do  it  by  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a  musician  that 
maketh  an  excellent  air  in  music,  and   not   by  rule."     This  is 
perhaps  rather  disheartening  at  first  to  the  student,  but  he  may 
as  well  recognize  it  at  once.     He  must  learn  all  he  can  first,  then 
as  a  workman  he  must    watch   the  markets  carefully,  and   he 
may  depend  on  it  that  his  learning  will  at  least  leave  his  "  feli- 
city," as  Bacon  puts  it,  to  work  without  restraint.     This  then  is 
the  value  of  technical  knowledge,  that  it  gives  the  active  mind 
freedom  to  devise  and  to  work  without  restraint ;  it  suggests 
ways  and  means  of  doing  things,  indicates  causes  where  they  are 
obscure,  shows  at  a  glance  whether  an  idea  is  capable  of  develop- 
ment or  not,  and  leaves  the  mind  free  from  the  waste  occasioned 
by  vague   surmise   and   experiment.     We   cannot   all   be   great 
actors  perhaps,  but  we  can  at  least  be  letter-perfect  in  the  parts 
we  have  to  play. 
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We  have  discussed  all  th(j  radical  rules,  or,  I  might  almost 
say,  discovered  them  for  ourselves.  I  have  purposely  avoided 
too  detailed  and  accurate  names,  because  when  I  had  so  large  a 
field  to  cover  too  great  detail  might  have  obscured  the  simplicity 
of  the  underlying  principles.  If  once  you  understand  these 
underlying  rules,  principles,  laws  or  reasons,  as  you  choose  to 
call  them,  a  very  few  minutes  learning  the  text-book  meanings 
of  the  words  hue,  shade,  tint,  tone,  juxtaposition  of  colors,  mono- 
chromatic and  polychromatic  combinations,  simultaneous  or  other 
contrasts,  and  so  forth,  will  enable  you  to  take  full  marks  on  any 
question  on  color  theory  any  of  your  examination  papers  are 
likely  to  contain.  Once  get  a  hold  of  the  root  ideas  of  your 
subject,  and  no  matter  what  form  the  question  may  take,  you 
can  in  a  few  moments  unravel  it  and  give  an  understanding 
answer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  get  your  subject  up  by  rule 
of  thumb  you  must  commit  scores  of  formulae  to  memory,  and 
dozens  of  rules,  and  even  then  the  examiner  can  often  word  a 
question  to  which  none  of  your  beloved  formulae  can  apply. 
But  if  you  know  and  understand  the  simple  principles,  the 
examiner  will  have  to  resort  to  Hindoostani  or  Double  Dutch  to 
bring  about  your  ruin. 

As  a  last  w^ord  let  me  summarize  the  conclusions  we  have 
obtained.     We  have  seen  : 

1.  That  color  is  due  to  absorption  rather  than  reflection. 

2.  That  this  view  of  the  matter  shows  how  one  theory  applies 
to  colored  pigments  and  colored  lights  equally  well. 

3.  That  there  is  but  one  great  law  or  rule  of  contrasts,  namely, 
that  when  two  objects  or  colors  are  contrasted  their  differences 
are  made  more  marked. 

4.  That  this  applies  equally  whether  the  contrasts  dealt  with 
are  contrasts  of  light  and  dark,  or  contrasts  of  different  colors. 

5.  That  as  one  very  important  result  of  this  rule,  comple- 
mentary colors  give  the  brightest  effects  when  placed  side  by 
side,  although  owing  to  the  way  color  is  produced  the  mixtures 
of  these  same  shades  produce  the  dullest  effects. 

6.  That  partly  owing  to  the  law  of  contrasts,  partly  owin^  to 
the  formation  of  the  eye,  one  shade  has  a  tendency  to  tint  its 
surroundings  with  a  shade  complementary  to  itself. 

And  lastly,  much  the  most  important  point  that  has  been 
advanced  —  if  not  proved  —  is  that  you  cannot  become  a  designer 
on  theory  alooe. 
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THE  AUSTRALASIAN  WOOL  CLIP   SEASON  OF  1908-9. 

CHARACTER   OF    THE   CLIP. 

Messrs.  Dalgety  &  Co.  in  their  annual  review  of  the 
Australasian  wool  clip  discuss  at  considerable  length  the  charac- 
ter of  the  clip  for  the  past  season.  Their  introductory  remarks 
are  of  so  much  interest  that  we  reproduce  them  in  this  number 
of  the  "  Bulletin,"  not  waiting  as  is  our  usual  custom  for  our  own 
Annual  Review,  in  which  we  shall  again  refer  to  this  report  and 
present  as  usual  the  Australasian  wool  statistics  for  the  year. 

The  difficulty  of  adequately  reporting  upon  the  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  annual  clip,  gathered  from  such  vast  stretches  of 
country  as  that  from  which  it  comes,  has  been  referred  to  by 
us  in  previous  reports,  and  will  be  the  more  appreciated  when  it 
is  mentioned  that  in  the  Commonwealth  alone  the  area  within  the 
temperate  zone  is  1,825,2()1  square  miles,  about  half  as  large 
again  as  the  tropical.  There  is  a  world  of  difference  in  the  alti- 
tudes and  in  the  climate,  which  makes  the  task  of  doing  justice, 
in  a  yearly  report,  to  the  wool  production  of  the  country  an 
extremely  large  undertaking,  and  one  which  could  not  be  satis- 
factorily carried  out  unless  it  was  possible  to  obtain  reports  from 
practically  all  places  where  wool  is  marketed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  season  over  the  southern  portion  of 
the  continent  and  in  Tasmania  has  been  a  hard  one,  and  the 
shortage  of  feed,  etc.,  was  not  conducive  to  the  growth  of  the 
robust  combing  wools  met  with  in  good  years.  In  fact,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Australian  clip  of  the  past  season  corre- 
sponded in  a  marked  degree  with  the  production  of  the  previous 
year.  Shafty,  sound  combing  wools  were  particularly  scarce, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  short,  tender  fleece  was  in  evidence  in 
all  centers  with  the  exception  of  Adelaide  and  perhaps  Brisbane. 
The  predominance  of  comparatively  short,  thin  wool  was  much  to 
be  regretted,  particularly  as  fashions  have  continued  to  favor 
worsteds  as  against  woolens. 

The  clip,  however,  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  soft  handle 
and  fineness  of  fiber,  though,  unfortunately,  the  latter  charac- 
teristic had  in  most  cases  been  brought  about  by  insuflicient  feed 
having  been  obtainable  for  stock.  It  is  many  years  since 
such  a  large  proportion  of  really  fine-haired  wools  was  submitted. 
Brands  which  in  ordinary  seasons  are  of,  say,  64's  quality 
averaged  70's,  while  many  clips  marketed  as  comebacks  were 
really  of  merino  quality  and  were  frequently  bought  for  super 
60's  and  in  some  cases  for  6-4's. 

As  regards  condition,  the  clip  proved  far  more  satisfactory 
than  its  predecessor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  purchases  of 
the  1907-8  season  did  not,  generally  speaking,  yield  up  to  expec- 
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tations,  more  particularly  Adelaide  wools,  whereas  results  already 
obtained  from  last  year's  clip  have  proved  remarkably  close  to 
buyers'  estimates  ;  in  fact,  the  general  average  of  yields  has 
turned  out  in  their  favor.  There  had  been  suihcient  feed  to 
keep  the  sheep  alive,  but  not  to  put  condition  into  the  wool, 
much  of  which  was,  therefore,  tender,  though  manufacturers 
have  not  complained  much  of  the  latter  fault.  It  may  be  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  wools,  though  not  actually  sound,  possessed 
the  requisite  amount  of  breaking  strength  to  permit  of  their  being 
successfully  combed ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  that  in  a 
rising  market  users  have  been  much  less  critical  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  market  gone  against  them  as  it  did  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  fact  remains  that  while  the  Australasian  clip  of 
1908-9  is  giving  a  good  percentage  of  clean,  scoured  wool,  the 
percentage  of  noil  to  "  top  "  is  about  the  average,  as  is  shown  by 
the  strong  demand  for  "  tops  "  at  a  comparatively  high  range  of 
prices  and  the  difficulty  in  placing  faulty  noils  at  relatively  low 
values. 

The  only  State  to  produce  a  clip  above  the  usual  standard  of 
excellence  was  South  Australia,  the  wool  being  exceptionally 
shafty  and  attractive,  so  much  so  that  several  of  the  best  lines 
attracted  American  competition,  which  is  not  as  a  rule  in  evi- 
dence in  the  Adelaide  market. 

Broadly  speaking,  however,  the  Australian  clip  instead  of 
being  a  splendid  one,  as  some  of  the  English  papers  prognosti- 
cated, must  be  classed  as  distinctly  below  the  average. 

As  a  rule,  shearing  was  expeditiously  and  pleasantly  accom- 
plished, labor  disputes,  fortunately,  being  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 


NO   "INCREASE"   IN  SCHEDULE   K. 

Foes  of  protection  and  the  woolen  industry  are  endeavoring  to 
convince  the  newspapers,  and  through  them  the  people,  that  the 
new  tariff  heavily  increases  the  rates  of  the  wool  and  woolen 
schedule.  This  falsehood  will  be  combatted  wherever  it  appears 
by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  The 
following  letter  to  the  "  New  York  Times  "  is  a  case  in  point : 

Editor  of  the  "  Times  "  : 

Sir  :  With  business,  except  that  of  foreign  importers  and 
manufacturers,  calling  out  for  a  rest  from  tariff  agitation,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  "  Times  "  in  its  "  cheap  clothes  "  articles  of 
the  other  day  should  have  been  betrayed  into  a  statement  that 
the  new  Aldrich-Payne  tariff  "  increases  "  the  rates  on  wool  and 
woolen  goods.  A  single  glance  at  Schedule  K  would  have  shown 
your  editors  the  error.  For  the  most  part  the  schedule  is  left 
unaltered,  and  the  only  changes  are  reductions. 
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This  whole  matter  of  the  cost  of  woolen  clothing  was  fully 
gone  over  in  Washington  before  the  enactment  of  the  Aldrich- 
Payne  law.  The  complaining  clothiers  had  their  say,  and  they 
were  answered  by  the  iSTational  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, representing  the  American  industry,  with  the  result  that 
the  contention  of  the  Americans  was  sustained  by  Congress. 

The  assertion  of  those  who  attacked  the  present  law,  that  this 
law  increases  the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  and  woolen  goods,  is 
nnqualifiedly  false.  There  are  not  even  changes  of  classification 
to  give  color  to  it,  but  the  exact  text  of  the  Dingley  schedule  is 
embodied  in  the  present  law,  except  where  the  text  is  altered  to 
make  reductions.  The  statement  that  the  compensatory  duty  is 
at  the  ratio  of  four  to  one,  whatever  the  quality  or  value  of  the 
cloth,  is  another  point  in  which  the  "Times  "  and  its  readers 
have  been  deceived  by  men  who  have  their  own  reasons  for  mis- 
informing them. 

The  American  market  is  the  best  and  greatest  market  in  the 
world  for  woolen  cloth,  and  European  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers are  so  desperately  bent  on  capturing  a  greater  part  of  it  that 
they  do  not  hold  their  agents  and  attorneys  here  to  a  strict  sense 
of  responsibility  for  their  assertions.  But  they  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  mislead  a  great  Xew  York  newspaper. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WINTHROP   L.  MAEVIN,  Secretary, 

National  Association  of   Wool  Manufacturer's. 

Boston,  Mass.,  September  13,  1909. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(T.D.  28817.) 

jlbstract  IVo.  18389. —Furniture   in  Part  op  Wool.— Protest  233161   of   Aimone 
Manufacturing  Company  (Kew  York).     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G-.A. 

Tapestry-covered  furniture,  which  was  classified  as  composed  in 
chief  value  of  wool  under  pai'agraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  was  found 
to  be  composed  chiefly  of  wood  and  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  208 
as  furniture  of  wood,  as  claimed  by  the  importers.  Note  G.A.  6384 
(T.D.  27224). 

Abstract  No.  ISaOO.  — Wool  Ornaments. —  Protest  61365/ of  E.  A.Morrison  &  Son 
(New  York).    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

Certain  ornaments  classified  as  trimmings  were  held  to  be  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph  366,  tariff"  act  of  1897,  as 
•claimed  by  the  importers.     Note  G.A.  5664  (T.D.  25254). 
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(T.D.  29031.) 

Abstract  IVo.  18955.  —  Woolen  Cloth.  —  Protest  287678-25974  of    Mandel   Brothers 
(Chicago).    Opinion  by  Lunt,  Q-.A. 

The  Board  found  the  merchandise  in  question  to  consist  of  cotton  and 
mohair,  mohair  chief  value,  and  held  it  to  have  been  properly  classified 
under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  woolen  cloths. 

Abstract  IVo.  18956.  —  Woolen  Blankets.  —  Saeapes.  —  Protest  272578  of  Frank  P. 
Dow  Company  (Port  Townsend).    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  protest  related  to  Mexican  woolen  blankets,  invoiced  as  sarapes 
and  classified  as  wool  wearing  apparel  under  pai-agraph  370,  tariff  act 
of  1897.  The  Board  sustained  the  importers'  contention  for  classifica- 
tion under  paragraph  367,  relating  to  woolen  blankets.  G.A.  4730 
(T.D.  22377)  followed. 

Abstract  No.  18980.  —  Weabing  Apparel  in  Part  of  India  Rubber.  —  Protests 
279764,  etc.,  of  John  Dunn,  Jr.  (Philadelphia).    Opinion  by  De  Vries,  G.A. 

The  protests  related  to  waterproof  coats,  some  composed  of  India 
rubber  and  cotton  and  others  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  latter  were  held 
to  have  been  properly  classified  as  wool  wearing  apparel  under  para- 
graph 370,  tariff  act  of  1897 ;  the  former  were  classified  under  para- 
graph 314,  relating  to  wearing  apparel  in  chief  value  of  cotton,  and 
providing  further  "  that  any  outside  garment  j^rovided  for  in  this 
paragraph  having  india  rubber  as  a  component  material,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound  and  1.5  per  cent  ad  valorem."  The 
importer  contended  that  they  were  dutiable  as  manufactures  in  chief 
value  of  rubber  under  jjaragraph  449.  On  the  authority  of  Horrax 
V.  United  States  (T.D.  29001)  the  Board  held  the  assessment  under  this 
provision  to  have  been  correct. 

Abstract  Hio.  19007.  —  Wool— Mohair    Rolls. —  Protest  288796   of  Moses  Norris 
(Baltimore).     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  protest  related  to  merchandise  invoiced  as  hair  rolls.  It  was 
classified  as  wool  wearing  apparel  under  paragraph  370,  tariff  act  of 
1897,  and  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  human  hair 
under  paragraph  450.  The  Board  found  it  to  consist  of  an  outer  cover- 
ing of  mohair  and  an  inner  filler  of  some  vegetable  fiber  and  affirmed 
the  assessment. 

Abstract    IVo.    19085.  — Wool    Cloth. —  Protest   overruled.    T.D.    28536,   Abstract 
17438,  followed. 


(T.D.  29083.) 
Drawback  on  felt  and  felt  articles. 

Drawback  on  felt  and  felt  articles  manufactured  by  the  Alfred  Dolge  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Dolgeville,  Cal.,  with  the  use  of  imported  wool  In  combination  with  domestic 
materials. 

Treasury  Department,  June  IS,  1908. 
Sir:  On  the  exportation  of  felt  and  felt  articles  manufactured  by  the 
Alfi'ed  Dolge  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Dolgeville,  Cal.,  with  the 
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use  of  imported  wool  in  combination  with  domestic  materials,  a  draw- 
back will  be  allowed  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  imported 
material  used,  less  the  legal  deduction  of  1  per  cent. 

The  preliminary  entry  must  show  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the 
shipping  packages,  the  gross  and  net  weight  of  each  package  sepa- 
rately and  in  the  aggregate,  and  the  kind  and  style  of  article  contained 
therein. 

The  drawback  enti-y  must  show  the  total  number  of  each  kind  and 
style  of  article  exported  and  the  net  weight  of  felt  contained  therein, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  averments,  that  the  merchandise  was  man- 
ufactured of  the  materials  and  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  manu- 
facturers' sworn  statements,  dated  December  12,  1907,  and  tabulated 
schedules  made  a  part  thereof,  transmitted  herewith  for  filing  in  your 
office. 

As  a  prerequisite  to  liquidation  there  must  be  filed  with  each  draw- 
back entry  a  sworn  abstract  from  the  manufacturing  record  showing 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  imported  wool  used ;  the  percentage  of  loss  in 
manufacturing  up  to  the  i^oint  of  the  combining  of  the  cleaned  wool 
with  domestic  material ;  the  quantity  of  domestic  and  imported  mate- 
rials combined ;  the  quantity  of  felt  produced  therefrom ;  the  quantity 
of  waste  incident  to  the  manufacture  after  mixing  the  imported  and 
domestic  materials;  the  kind  and  quantity  of  articles  manufactured 
from  the  felt;  the  waste  incurred  in  cutting  the  felt  to  form  such  arti- 
cles, and  the  market  value  at  the  factory  at  the  time  of  manufacture  of 
any  valuable  waste. 

In  liquiilation,  the  quantity  of  wool  in  condition  as  imported  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  basis  for  allowance  of  drawback  shall  be  ascer- 
tained as  follows : 

(a)  Ascertain  the  quantity  of  cleaned  wool  actually  contained  in  the 
exported  felt  by  taking  the  proper  percentage  of  the  exported  weight 
according  to  the  proportions  of  imported  and  domestic  materials 
combined. 

(6)  To  the  quantity  of  cleaned  wool  thus  found  to  be  contained  in 
the  felt  exported  there  shall  be  added  such  percentage  of  waste  shown 
to  have  been  incurred  in  the  manufacture  of  the  felt  from  the  point 
where  the  imported  and  domestic  materials  are  mixed,  such  quantity 
not  to  exceed  in  any  case  34.37  per  cent  of  the  cleaned  wool  contained 
in  the  exported  felt. 

(c)  To  the  quantity  of  cleaned  wool  thus  ascertained  there  shall  be 
added  the  proper  pei'centage  to  compensate  for  loss  incident  to  the 
cleaning  of  the  imported  wool,  such  quantity  not  to  exceed  233^  per 
cent  thereof. 

(d)  The  value  of  the  entire  waste  shall  be  considered  and  the  total 
wastage  allowance  reduced  accordingly. 

(e)  AVhere  articles  manufactured  from  felt  are  exported,  the  quan- 
tities of  felt  which  may  be  taken  for  drawback  purposes  may  equal  the 
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quantities  shown  in  the  sworn  schedules  as  contained  in  the  articles,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  proper  percentages  to  compensate  for  loss  in 
cutting,  as  shown  in  said  schedule.  The  quantity  of  imported  wool  to 
be  allowed  for  a  given  quantity  of  felt  may  be  ascertained  as  hereinbe- 
fore provided. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
(40468.) 
Collector  of  Customs,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


(T.D.  29119.) 

Abstract  IVo.   19301.  —  Wool  —  CoxyoN    Cloth.  —  Protest   292910-262S3   of  Mandel 
Brothers  (Chicago).    Opinion  by  Chamberlain,  G.A. 

The  protest  related  to  fabrics  of  wool  and  cotton,  which  the  impor- 
ters contended  had  been  improperly  classified  as  in  chief  value  of  wool. 
Assessment  affirmed. 

Abstract  IVo.   19228.  — Rugs    Similar    to    Axminster.  —  Protest  295149  of   R.   F. 
Downing  &  Co.  (New  York). 

The  merchandise  in  controversy  was  classified  under  jjaragraph  379, 
tariff  act  of  1897,  relating  to  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms  and  to 
Axminster  and  similar  rugs.  The  importers  contended  that  it  should 
have  been  classified  under  paragraphs  381  and  382,  relating  to  carpets 
and  carpeting  of  wool,  etc.     Protest  overruled. 

Chamberlain,  General  Appraiser:  .  .  .  Paragraphs  381  and 
382  contain  the  provision  "  not  specifically  provided  for  in  this  Act," 
while  paragraph  379  is  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of  such  pi-ovision ; 
and  the  issue  narrows  itself  into  a  determination  of  the  question 
whether  the  article  is  or  is  not  specially  provided  for  in  paragraph  379. 
The  evidence  submitted  by  the  importers  is  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  mer- 
chandise is  similar  to  Axminster  rugs.  We,  therefore,  find  the  merchan- 
dise to  be  specially  provided  for  in  jjaragraph  379  and  hold  it  dutiable 
as  assessed. 


(T.D.  29159.) 

Abstract  ]Vo.  10:J75.  —  8.\mples  of  Wool.  —  Protests  290957,  etc.,  of  J.   M.  Colpas 
(Burlington). 

Hay,  General  AjUiraiser :  These  protests  relate  to  certain  samples 
of  Avool,  which  were  assessed  for  duty  and  are  claimed  to  be  free  as 
samples  of  no  commercial  value. 

The  merchandise  was  entered  upon  two  separate  invoices  the  one 
being  for  120  pounds  at  a  value  of  $30,  and  the  other  for  145  pounds  at 
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a  value  of  $36.25.     Upon  the  entries  the  same  weights  and  values  are 
stated. 

The  importer  testified  that  the  wool  in  question  is  a  part  of  a  ship- 
ment now  en  route  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  value  of  the  sam- 
ples in  question  is  included  in  that  shipment.  We  can  scarcely  see  why 
this  should  be.  If  120  and  145  pounds  have  been  taken  out  of  that 
shipment  of  wool  and  forwarded  in  advance  it  should  be  invoiced  and 
entered  at  its  true  weight,  or  265  pounds  less  than  before  these  samples 
were  extracted.  In  any  event  the  collector  cannot  collect  duty  upon 
an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  or  entered  value  (Section  7  of  the  cus- 
toms administrative  act  of  1890).     The  protests  are  therefore  overruled. 

Abstract  No.  19S79.  —  Weight  of  Wool  —  Absorption  of  Oil.  —  Protest  283763  of 
E.  Lissberger  (New York).    Opinion  by  Hay,  G.A. 

It  appeared  that  the  weight  of  certain  wool  on  importation  exceeded 
the  invoice  weight,  this  excess  being  due  to  absorption  of  oil.  Held 
that  the  duties  should  be  assessed  only  on  the  invoice  weight. 


(T.D.  29168.) 
Drawback  on  mohair  plushes. 

Drawback  on  mohair  plushes  manufactured  by  the  MassachuBetts  Mohair  Plush  Company, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  from  a  mixture  of  imported  and  domestic  mohair.  —  T.D.  27050  of 
January  30, 1906,  extended. 

Treasury  Department,  July  16,  1908. 

Sir:  The  Department's  regulations  of  January  30,  1906  (T.D.  27050), 
providing  for  an  allowance  of  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  mohair 
plushes  manufactured  by  the  Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  wholly  from  imported  mohair,  are  hereby  extended,  so 
far  as  applicable,  to  cover  mohair  plushes  manufactured  by  the  same 
company  from  a  mixture  of  imported  and  domestic  mohair,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  manufacturers'  sworn  statement,  dated  July  3,  1908, 
transmitted  herewith  for  filing  in  your  office. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  of  said  regulations,  the  manufactrnMng 
record  and  the  drawback  entry  shall  show  the  percentages  of  domestic 
and  imported  mohair  used. 

In  liquidation,  the  quantity  of  imported  mohair  for  the  different  grades 
of  plush  may  be  ascertained  by  taking  the  proper  percentage  of  the 
quantities  specified  in  the  last  paragraph  of  said  T.D.  27050,  according 
to  the  percentage  of  imported  material  shown  by  the  manufacturing 
record  and  drawback  entry  to  have  been  used,  and  to  this  quantity  there 
may  be  added  the  proper  amount  to  compensate  for  worthless  waste  not 
to  exceed  28  per  cent. 

Respectfully, 

L.    A.    COOLIDGE, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Collector  op  Customs,  Boston,  Mass. 
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(T.D.  29172 -G. A.  6792.) 

Machine  belting  —  "  Beltings''^  —  Ma7iufactures  ofivool. 

Woven  belting  for  machinery,  composed  in  part  of  wool,  is  not  within  the  enumeration  in 
paragraph  371,  tariff  act  of  1897,  of  "  beltings,  ...  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
material,"  because  not  ejusdem  generis  with  the  braids,  laces,  etc.,  mentioned  in  the 
same  paragraph,  but  is  dutiable  under  paragraph  366  as  manufactures  in  part  of  wool. 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  July  16,  1908. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  302190  of  Thos.  Meadows  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Sharretts, 
McClelland,  and  Chamberlain,  General  Appraisers;  McClelland,  G.A.,  absent). 

Sharretts,  General  Appraiser :  The  merchandise  in  question  is 
invoiced  as  "  patent  gripoly  woven  hair  belting."  The  aj^praiser  states 
that  it  is  commercially  known  as  *'  machine  belting,"  and  is  used  on 
machinery  for  transmitting  power. 

The  United  States  Chemist,  to  whom  a  sample  of  the  merchandise  was 
submitted  for  analysis,  reports  : 

It  is  a  belting  made  by  weaving  vegetable  and  animal  fibers  together 
and  saturating  the  woven  fabric  with  a  waterproof  and  partly  adhesive 
cement.  The  fibers  in  one  direction  are  cotton  and  in  the  opposite 
direction  consist  of  blended  or  mixed  animal  hairs  and  different  kinds 
of  wool,  while  the  binding  edges  consist  of  animal  skin. 

The  exhibit  in  the  case  represents  a  belting  over  one-fourth  of  one 
inch  thick  and  about  four  inches  wide.  It  is  but  slightly  flexible  and 
has  a  tarry  odor  and  an  oily  surface  —  conditions  that  indicate  its 
intended  use  for  transmitting  power  to  machinery. 

Duty  was  assessed  on  the  goods  at  the  i*ate  of  50  cents  per  pound  and 
60  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  371  of  the  present  tarift"  act, 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

Par.  371.  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings,  belt- 
ings, bindings,  braids,  galloons,  edgings,  insertings,  flouncino:s,  frino-es, 
gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  laces  and  other  trimmings  and  articles 
made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  embroideries  and  articles  embroidered 
by  hand  or  machinery,  head  nets,  netting,  buttons  or  barrel  buttons  or 
buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments,  and  manufactures  of 
wool  ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed, any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a 
component  material,  whether  composed  in  part  of  india-rubber  or  other- 
wise, fifty  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Various  claims  are  made  in  the  protest,  but  the  one  relied  on  is  that 
the  merchandise  is  dutiable  under  paragrajih  366  as  manufactures  of 
evei'y  description  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool. 

Unquestionably,  the  provision  for  be' ting  made  in  part  of  wool  is 
more  specific  than  that  for  manufactures  of  every  description  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  it  only  remains  for  determination  whether 
the  belting  in  question  is  of  the  same  kind  as  to  quality  and  use  as  the 
belting   and  other  articles  enumerated  in  paragraph  371.     In   passing 
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upon  this  point  we  feel  constrained  to  follow  judicial  decisions  bearino 
upon  the  issue.  Ederer  v.  United  States,  decided  by  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois  and  reported  in  T.D. 
25111,  presents  a  parallel  case  to  that  now  before  us.  The  question 
passed  upon  by  the  Court  was  whether  the  specific  enumeration  in  para- 
graph 339  for  nets  and  nettings  included  fish  nets  and  nettings.  Upon 
this  point  it  was  argued  in  behalf  of  the  importers  that  the  articles  other 
than  nets  or  nettings  enumerated  in  paragraph  339  consist  wholly  of 
materials  for  house  furnishings,  wearing  apparel,  or  other  articles  for 
domestic  or  personal  use,  of  fine  texture  and  luxurious  character,  and 
that  under  the  rule  of  ejusdem  generis  the  provision  for  nets  or  nettings 
in  said  paragraph  should  be  limited  to  its  application  to  goods  of  tlie 
same  kind  as  to  quality  and  use  as  the  articles  therein  enumerated,  and 
was  not  intended  by  Congress  to  include  merchandise  of  the  coarse 
texture  and  common  use  of  fish  nets  and  nettings.  The  Court  sustained 
the  correctness  of  the  importers'  contention,  and  we  concur  in  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  judicial  tribunal;  but  even  were  such  not  the 
case,  we  would  feel  constrained  to  follow  its  ruling  and  by  a  parity  of 
reasoning  hold  that  coarse,  greasy  machine  belting  is  not  ejusdem 
generis  with  the  articles  named  in  paragraph  371.  A  similar  ruling 
was  reached  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York  in  Marsching  v.  United  States  (113  Fed.  Rep.,  1006). 

When  Congress  has  assembled  numerous  articles  bearing  intimate 
relations  with  each  other  in  one  paragraph,  we  must  assume  that  only 
articles  of  a  kindred  nature  were  within  the  intent  of  the  law-makers 
included  therein.  A  pi'ovision  for  hat,  bonnet,  belt,  shawl,  and  all 
other  pins  would  not  include  lynch  pins,  coupling  pins,  nor  tenpins  ;  nor 
would  a  provision  for  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches,  slides,  buckles,  and 
jewelry  include  steel  harness  buckles.  In  consti'uing  a  statute  all  of  its 
l)art3  must  be  made  to  harmonize.  A  glaring  exception  is  not  permissi- 
ble ;  hence  an  article,  although  bearing  the  same  name  as  an  enumerated 
article  included  in  a  list  of  specified  articles  of  a  similar  nature,  if 
essentially  dift'erent  in  quality  and  intended  purpose  of  use  from  every 
other  article  or  class  of  goods  enumerated  in  a  paragraph  of  the  tariff, 
is  not  included  therein.  Paragraph  371  imposes  a  very  high  rate  of 
duty  on  wearing  apparel  and  articles  of  luxury,  and  it  would  destroy 
the  whole  harmony  of  the  paragraph  to  hold  that  belting  for  machinery 
was  provided  for  thei'ein. 

In  consonance  with  the  views  herein  expressed  and  on  the  authority 
of  the  decisions  cited,  we  reverse  the  collector's  decision  and  sustain  the 
claim  in  the  protest  that  the  merchandise  is  dutiable  at  the  appropriate 
rate  provided  in  paragraj^h  366. 
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(T.D.  29209.) 
Market  value. 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  May  16,  1907. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  the  commercial  agreement  signed  this  day  between 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  instnjctions  will  be  issued  to 
the  customs  ofl&cers  of  the  United  States  to  the  following  eifect : 

"  Market  value  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administra- 
tive act  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  are  sold  wholly  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home 
market  only  in  limited  quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can- 
not be  established  a  mai'ket  value  based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  in  usual  wholesale  quantities,  packed  ready  for 
shipment  to  the  United  States." 

These  instructions  shall  take  effect  not  later  than  July  1,  1907,  and 
shall  remain  in  force  thereafter  for  the  term  of  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ment. In  pursuance  thereof  the  export  price  of  Maastricht  pottery 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  the  Netherlands  under  the  condi- 
tions described  in  your  note  of  March  23,  1907,  shall  be  accepted  by 
the  customs  oflicers  of  the  United  States  as  the  true  market  value  of 
the  aforesaid  articles  of  merchandise. 

Receive,  Mr.  Minister,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  consider- 
ation. 

Elihd  Root. 

JONKHERR   R.  DE  MaREES   VAN   SaVINDEREN, 

Minister  of  the  Netherlands. 


(T.D.  29262.) 

Abstract    No.    19!>99.  —  Wool-Embroidered   Paper   Mottoes.  —  Protest  294208- 
2C291  of  the  Trans-Continental  Freight  Company  (Chicago).    Opinion  by  DeVries,  G.A. 

Paper  mottoes  embroidered  with  wool  were  held  to  have  been  prop- 
erly classified  under  paragraph  371,  tariff"  act  of  1897,  relating  to  wool 
embroideries.     G.A.  5039  (T.D.  23402)  followed. 


(T.D.  29440  — G.A.  6846.) 
Woolen  embroideries. 

Woolen  Embroideries  —  Lace  — Ultimate  Use.  —  An  article  having  cotton  netting  as 
a  foundation  and  covered  with  woolen  cloth  upon  which  various  designs  were  embroid- 
ered witli  cotton  thread,  was  mtended  to  be  subjected  after  importation  to  an  acid 
process  which  will  burn  out  the  wool  and  leave  the  goods  in  the  form  of  cotton  lace. 
Held  that  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  goods  after  importation  would  not  affect  their 
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claegification,  and  that  they  were  dutiable  under  paragraph  371,  tariff  act  of  1897,  relat- 
ing to  "  articles  embroidered  ...  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,"  rather 
than  under  paragraph  339  as  "  laces." 

United  States  General  Appraisers,  New  York,  December  28,  1908. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  311043  of  Einstein,  Wolff  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  collector  of  cut^toms  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Sharretts, 
McClelland,  and  Chamberlain,  General  Appraisers). 

Chamberlain,  Oetiercd  Aj)praiser:  The  merchandise  under  protest 
was  returned  by  the  appraiser  as  woolen  embroideries.  It  was 
assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph  371  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  at  50 
cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  pertinent  portion  of 
the  paragraph  reading  as  follows  ; 

371.  .  .  .  Embroideries  and  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or 
machinery  .  .  .  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or  of  ivhich 
wool  is  a  component  material.     . 

The  merchandise  consists  of  a  cotton  netting,  acting  as  a  foundation, 
upon  which  is  placed  a  woolen  cloth,  the  surface  of  which  is  embroid- 
ered with  cotton  threads,  forming  various  designs.  It  is  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  under  paragraph  339  at  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  cotton  lace, 
for  the  reason  that  the  avooI  cloth  is  used  solely  for  holding  the  threads 
when  embroidered  and  is  burnt  out  with  acids  before  the  goods  enter 
into  consumption.  Evidence  introduced  substantiates  these  facts.  It 
is  equally  true  that  duty  is  to  be  assessed  on  articles  in  the  condition  in 
which  they  are  imported,  and  the  iiurposes  for  which  goods  are  to  be 
used  after  importation  are  irrelevant  in  determining  their  classification. 
Worthington  v.  Robbins  (139  U.S.,  337)  ;  Dwight  v.  Merritt  (140  U.S., 
213)  ;  United  States  v.  Wotton  (53  Fed.  Rep.,  344)  ;  Patiirel  v.  Robert- 
son (41  Fed.  Rep.,  329)  ;  Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Company  y.  Cooper 
(46  Fed.  Rep.,  18C)  ;  Godwin  v.  United  States  (66  Fed.  Rep.,  739). 

As  the  woolen  cloth,  therefore,  must  be  considered  in  determining 
the  classification  of  the  article  in  question,  we  find  that  it  is  specially 
provided  for  in  paragraph  371  as  "  articles  embroidered,  .  .  .  of 
xohich  wool  is  a  component  material,''''  and  hokl  it  dutiable  as  assessed. 

The  protest  is  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  affirmed. 


Silk-wool  dress  goods. 

The  following  protests  against  the  duty  assessed  have  been  overruled, 
United  Stales  v.  Scruggs  (156  Fed.  Rep.,  940;  T.D.  28580)  followed. 
Abstracts  19200,  19314,  19382,  19396,  19424,  19485,  19494,  19524,  19609, 
19673,  19717,  19738,  19868,  19887,  19981,  20076,  20452,  20545,  20666, 
20756,  21063. 
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COURT  DECISIONS. 

(T.  D.  29957.) 

Denaturing  of  olive  oil  under  paragraph  639  of  the  tariff  act  of 
August  5,  1909. 

Treasury  Department,  Augut  20,  1909. 

To  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  customs  : 

Paragraph  639  of  the  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909,  provides  for  the 
free  entry  of 

Olive  oil  rendered  unfit  for  use  as  food  or  for  any  but  mechanical  or 
manufacturing  purposes,  by  such  means  as  shall  be  satisiactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him. 

Olive  oil  to  be  entitled  to  entry  under  the  foregoing  j^rovision  of 
law  either  must  have  been  denatured  abroad  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
satisfy  the  collector  that  it  is  permanently  unfit  for  use  as  food  or  for 
any  but  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes,  or  it  must  be  denat- 
ured after  arrival,  under  customs  supervision  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  importer,  by  one  of  the  following  methods,  to  be  elected  by  the 
importer : 

To  100  gallons  of  the  olive  oil  to  be  denatured  add  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing substances : 

(a)  3  gallons  rosin  oil,  preferably  second  or  third  runs. 

(b)  3  gallons  refined  destructively  distilled  wood  turpentine,  boiling 
not  lower  than  160°  C. 

(c)  3  gallons  mineral  oil  such  as  spindle  oil,  or  a  rather  crude  kero- 
sene. 

(d)  i  gallon  jiyridin. 

(e)  i  gallon  creosote. 
(/■)  3  gallons  aniline  oil. 

(g)  6  gallons  dark -colored  oleic  acid. 

Oil  denatured  according  to  formuke  b,  d,  e,  and /must  be  marked 
as  poisonous. 

The  otlicer  supervising  the  denaturing  is  enjoined  to  take  particular 
care  to  have  the  denaturant  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  olive 
oil. 

"  Sulj^hured  olive  oil "  obtained  by  the  extraction  of  olive  oil  from 
press  cake  by  means  of  carbon  l)isulphid  need  not  be  further  denatured. 

The  Department  Avill  from  time  to  time  prescribe  additional  formulre, 
and  will  consider  any  formula  for  special  denaturation  that  may  be 
submitted  by  any  manufacturer. 

To  insure  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  100  per  cent  of  all  olive 
oils  claimed  to  be  inedible,  or  to  have  been  denatured  abroad,  will  be 
sampled. 

No  olive  oil  will  be  released  free  of  duty  under  the  said  paragraph 
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of  law  until  the  owner  or  consignee  shall  have  filed  with  the  collector 
of  customs  an  affidavit  in  the  following  form  : 

Port  of . 


I, ,  do  solemnly  declare  that  I  am  the  owner  or  consignee  of 

the  olive  oil  described  in  the  invoice  and  enti'v  hereto  attached,  that  the 
same  is  permanently  unfit  for  use  as  food  and  is  specially  imported  in 
good  faith  for  mechanical  or  manufacturing  purposes. 

(Owner  or  consignee.) 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  day of ,  19 — . 


(Title  of  officer.) 

James  B.  Reynolds , 

Acting  Secretary. 


(T.D.  29766.) 

Silk-ivool  dress  goods. 

Ballot  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  First  Circuit.     April  28,  1909.     No.  818 

(suit  2050). 

1.  Silk- Wool  Dress  Goods.  —  Dress  goods  in  chief  value  of  silk  but  in  part  of  wool  are 
dutiable  under  paragraph  369,  tariff  act  of  1897,  as  "  women's  and  children's  dress  goods 
.    .     .    in  part  of  wool,"  rather  than  under  paragraph  387  as  woven  fabrics  of  silk. 

2.  Appeal  —  "  Judgment  "  —  Decision  by  Consent  —  Jurisdiction.  —  In  the  Circuit 
Court  an  order  affirming  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  was  entered  by 
consent  of  counsel  for  both  sides,  "  to  expedite  the  final  decision  of  the  issue  at  bar  in 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  .  .  .  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of 
appeal."  ffeld  (1)  that  as  there  had  been  no  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  a  just 
sense  of  the  word,  there  was  no  error  to  be  assigned;  (2)  that  to  hear  the  appeal  would 
be  to  disregard  the  statute  establishing  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  thus  converting  it 
from  an  appellate  tribunal  to  a  court  of  first  instance,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law; 
and  (3)  that  this  court  is  therefore  without  jurisdiction. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

The  decision  below  (T.D.  29548)  affirmed  a  decision  by  the  Board  of 
the  United  States  General  Appraisers,  which  is  reported  as  Abstract 
19887  (T.D.  29339)  and  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collec- 
tor of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston  on  merchandise  imj^orted  by  L. 
Ballot.     The  Board's  opinion  reads  as  follows : 

Chamberlain,  General  Appraiser :  The  merchandise  in  question 
consists  of  woven  fabrics  of  silk  and  wool,  silk  chief  value.  Duty  was 
assessed  thereon  at  11  cents  per  squai'e  yard  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  369  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  under  the  provision  of  paragraph  387. 

The  protest  is  overruled  on  the  authority  of  United  States  v.  Scruggs 
(156  Fed.  Rep.,  940;  T.D.  28580). 
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Searle  &  FilUbury  (Everit  Brown  of  counsel ;  Charles  P.  Searle  on 
the  brief),  foi"  the  importer. 

William  H.  Qarland,  assistant  United  States  attorney  {Asa  P.  French, 
United  States  attorney,  on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Putnam,  Circuit  Judge,  and  Aldrich  and  Dodge,  District 
Judges. 

Putnam,  Circuit  Judge  :  This  is  a  case  touching  classification  under 
the  customs  laws,  in  which  a  judgment  was  entered  against  the 
importer  in  the  Circuit  Court.     Thereupon  the  importer  appealed  to  us. 

It  appears  that  the  case  was  not  judicially  considered  by  the  Circuit 
Court.  On  the  other  hand,  the  following  is  shown  by  the  record  in  that 
court : 

Counsel  for  the  respective  parties  hereto  consent  to  the  entry  of  an 
order  of  affirmance  herein  without  further  notice,  the  said  consent 
being  given  to  expedite  the  final  decision  of  the  issue  at  bar  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  said  order  to  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  ajjpeal  of  the  importers  therefrom. 

This  was  followed  by  an  order  of  the  Court,  to  wit : 

Now,  after  reading  and  filing  the  foregoing  consent  of  the  parties 
hereto  by  their  respective  counsel,  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  is  aflSrmed  in  accordance  therewith. 

Thereupon  the  appeal  was  allowed,  accompanied  with  an  assignment 
of  errors  which  opens:  "  The  above  appellant  hereby  assigns  error  to 
the  decision  and  judgment,"  etc.  As  there  was  no  judgment  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  a  just  sense  of  the  word,  there  was  no  error ;  but  we 
do  not  leave  the  matter  on  this  technical  statement.  If  we  hear  this 
appeal  we  disregard  the  statute  establishing  this  court,  which  consti- 
tuted it  for  this  purpose  an  appellate  tribunal ;  and  substantially  we 
would  act  as  a  court  of  first  instance.  This  is  not  only  not  allowable 
according  to  the  rules  of  law,  but,  if  accepted  as  a  precedent  to  be 
followed,  would  naturally  result  in  a  constantly  widening  departure 
from  what  the  statute  contemplates,  throwing  on  this  court  a  burden 
which  it  is  not  proper  for  it  to  assume.  Therefore  the  appeal  must 
be  dismissed.  We  ai'e  at  liberty  to  state  that  our  conclusion  in  this 
respect  is  in  harmony  with  the  informal  opinions  of  the  two  circuit 
judges  who  did  not  sit  on  this  appeal. 

We  have,  however,  while  considering  the  question  of  dismissal, 
incidentally  opened  the  record  on  the  merits.  The  question  presented 
here  is  between  paragraphs  369  and  387  of  the  tarift'  act  of  July  24, 
1897.  The  United  States  rests  on  paragraph  369  and  the  importer  on 
paragraph  387,  the  former  being  in  the  wool  schedule  and  the  latter  in 
the  silk  schedule.  As  stated  by  Judge  Adams,  who  delivered  the  opin- 
ion in  United  States  v.  Scruggs  Company,  in  behalf  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  eightli  circuit,  passed  down  on  November  6, 
1907  (156  Fed.  Rep.,  940;  T.D.  28580),  the  issue  there  was  precisely 
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the  same  as  it  is  here.  It  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  an  issue  so  doubtful  as  this  appears  to  be,  if  we  passed  on  the 
merits,  having  regard  to  our  lasual  practice,  we  would  follow  the  deci- 
sion in  the  eighth  circuit,  even  though  we  did  not  concur  in  all  the 
reasoning  of  the  opinion  leading  up  to  the  final  conclusion.  That  court 
had  before  it  our  opinion  in  United  States  v.  Walsh  (154  Fed.  Rep., 
770;  T.D.  28325),  and  it  contains  nothing  inconsistent  therewith;  but, 
so  far  as  it  observes  upon  it,  it  coi'rectly  interprets  it. 

The  appeal  is  dismissed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  without  prejudice 
and  without  costs. 


(T.D.  29857.) 

Suit  IVo.  ao.")!.  —  Silk-Wool  Dress  Goods.  —George  H.  Oberteuffer'a  Son  v.  United 
States.  United  Stales  Circuit  Court,  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  May  11,  1909.  No. 
446.  On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers. 

Decision  o^rmed  by  consent.  Ballot  v.  United ''States  (T.D.  29766) 
and  United  States  v.  Scruggs  (156  Fed.  Rep.,  940 ;  T.D.  28580)  followed, 
relating  to  silk-wool  dress  goods.  For  decision  below  see  Abstract 
20033  (T.D.  29372).     No  appeal. 

Suits  Nos.  5393,  .1331,  .7:t43,  .5381,  and  .'5386-.'5387.  —  Silk- Wool  Dress 
Goods.— L.  Ballot  v.  United  States  (5292),  L.  Ballot  v.  United  States  (6331),  C.  A. 
Auffmordt  &  Co.  v.  United  States  (5343),  John  L.  Maine  (5381),  L.  Ballot  v.  United 
States  (5386),  C.  A.  Auffraordt  .sc  Co.  v.  United  States  (5387).  United  States  Circuit 
Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  May  10,  1909.  On  application  for  review  of 
decisions  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  Before  Piatt,  District 
Judge. 

Decisions  affirmed  by  consent.  Ballot  v.  United  States  (T.D.  29766) 
and  United  States  v.  Scruggs  (156  Fed.  Rep.,  9-40;  T.D.  28580)  fol- 
lowed, relating  to  silk-wool  dress  goods.  For  decisions  below  see 
Abstract  18983  (T.D.  29031),  Abstract  19382  (T.D.  29159),  Abstract 
19524  (T.D.  29214),  Abstract  19839  (T.D.  29313),  and  Abstract  19668 
(T.D.  29329).     No  appeal. 


Flax  ivool  fabrics. 
The  following  pi'otests  against  the  duty  assessed  have  been  overruled. 
United   States  v.  Johnson    (T.D.    28516)    followed.    Abstracts    19495, 
19837,  20182,  20451,  20859. 
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(T.D.  28776.) 

Hail' 2) f ess  cloth. 

Oberle  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana.     December  23,  1907. 

No.  13450  (suit  1936). 

Camel-Hair  Press  Cloth  —  Manufactures  of  Wool.  —  Press  cloth  made  from  the 
hair  of  the  camel  ie  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool  "not  specially  provided  for," 
under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  as  "  hair  press  cloth  "  under  paragraph 
431. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  tlie  Government.] 

For  decision  below  see  G.A.  6504  (T.D.  27792),  affirming  tlie  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  tlie  collector  of  customs  at  tlie  port  of  New  Orleans  on 
merchandise  imported  by  Oberle  &  Henry. 

The  merchandise  involved  consists  of  press  cloth  made  from  the  hair 
of  the  camel.  It  was  classified  under  jjaragraph  366,  tariif  act  of  1897, 
relating  to  "manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  Avool,  not  specially  provided  for,"  by  virtue  of  the  definition  of 
"  wool "  in  paragraph  383,  the  pertinent  part  of  which  reads  as  follows  : 

383.  Whenever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  Act,  the  word  "wool  "is 
used  in  connection  with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  compo- 
nent material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of  the  .  .  . 
camel. 

The  importers  sought  classification  under  paragraph  431,  providing 
for  "  hair  press  cloth." 

The  majority  of  the  Board  were  of  opinion  that  the  classification 
complained  of  was  correct  and  overruled  the  importers'  protest,  a 
decision  of  the  Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  on  hair 
press  cloth,  in  Caldwell  u.  United  States  (141  Fed.  Rep.,  487;  T.D. 
26489),  being  distinguished  on  the  ground  that  the  article  there  under 
consideration  was  shown  to  contain  no  camel  hair. 

Walden  &  Webster  {Henry  J.  Webster  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

W.  W.  Howe,  United  States  attorney  {Albert  G.  McDonald,  special 
assistant  United  States  Attorney,  ayid  Charles  D.  Lawrence,  assistant 
Treasury  counsel,  of  counsel ;  Carroll,  Henderson  &  Carroll,  on  the 
brief),  for  the  United  States. 

BOARMAN,  District  Judge :  This  cause  came  on  to  be  heard  on  a 
previous  day,  on  the  pleadings,  exhibits,  and  transcript  of  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the 
testimony  in  the  cause,  and  was  argued  by  counsel.  In  consideration 
whereof  it  is  how  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  the  findings  and 
decision  of  the  Board  of  the  United  States  General  Appraisers,  rendered 
and  returned  herein,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  in  all  things  affirmed. 

Note.  —  An  appeal  hae  been  taken  by  the  importers  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  fifth 
circuit. 
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(T.D.  29352.) 
Hair  press  doth. 
Oberle  v.  United  States. 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit.     November  10,  1908.    No. 

1770  (suit  19.36). 

Camel-Hair  Press  Cloth  —  Manufactt'res  of  Wool.  —  Frees  cloth  made  from  the  hair 
of  the  camel  is  dutiable  as  manufactures  of  wool,  "not  specially  provided  for,"  under 
paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  as  "  hair  press  cloth  "  under  paragraph  431. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

In  the  decision  below,  which  is  repoi'ted  as  T.D.  28776,*  the  Circuit 
Court,  without  opinion,  affirmed  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United 
States  General  Appraisei's,  G.A.  6504  (T.D.  27792),  in  which,  one 
member  dissenting,  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  Orleans  had  been  affirmed,  on  an  importation  by 
Oberle  &  Henry.  Note  Caldwell  v.  United  States  (Ul  Fed.  Rep.,  487 ; 
TD.  26489). 

The  subject  of  these  proceedings  consists  of  press  cloth  made  from 
hair  of  the  camel.  It  Avas  classified  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act 
of  1897,  relating  to  "  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  avooI  not  specially  provided  for."  This  classification  as 
manufactures  of  "wool"  was  made  on  account  of  the  statutory  defini- 
tion of  that  term,  given  in  paragraph  383,  the  pertinent  part  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

383.  Whenever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  Act,  the  word  "  wool "  is 
used  in  connection  with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  compo- 
nent material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of  the  .  .  . 
camel. 

The  importers  contend  that  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  the 
Circuit  Court  erred  in  affirming  this  classification,  and  that  the  material 
in  question  should  have  been  classified  under  pai'agraph  431,  providing 
for  "  hair  press  cloth." 

Walden  &  Webster  and  Hall  &  Monroe  {Henry  J.  Webster  of  counsel), 
for  the  importers. 

Albert  O.  McDonald,  special  assistant  United  States  attorney,  and 
Joseph  W.  Carroll  (Rufus  E.  Foster,  United  States  attorney,  Charles  D. 
Laivrence,  assistant  Treasury  counsel,  and  Carroll,  Henderson  &  Carroll, 
on  the  brief),  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Pardee,  McCormick,  and  Shelby,  Circuit  Judges. 

Per  Curiam  :  A  majority  of  the  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the  decree 
of  the  Circuit  Court  was  correct,  and  it  is  therefore  affirmed. 

*See  preceding  decision. 
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(T.D.  29253.) 

Suit  rVo.  1755.  —  Reappraisement  of  Bagdad  Wool.  —  G.  Gulbenkian  &  Co.  v. 
United  States.  United  States  Circuit  Court,  district  of  Massacliusetts,  December  16, 
1907.  No.  84.  On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States 
General  Appraisers. 

Decision  reversed  without  opinion.  Same  question  as  in  Gulbenkian 
V.  United  States  (153  Fed.  Rep.,  858;  T.D.  28079),  relating  to  the 
appraisement  of  white  and  colored  Bagdad  wools.  For  decision  below 
see  Abstract  8114  (T.D.  26724).     No  appeal. 


(T.D.  29376.) 

CabreUa  skms. 

JoHKSOK  V.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.     November  16,  1908. 

No.  21  (suit  4615). 

1.  Cabretta  Skins  — Wool.  —  The  growth  on  cabretta  skins  is  properly  classified  as 
"  wool  "  under  Schedule  K,  tariff  act  of  1897. 

2.  Commercial  Designation  — Proof  as  of  Time  of  Enactment  of  Law.  —  Evidence 
as  to  commercial  designation  in  a  tariff  act  must  be  given  as  of  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act. 

3.  Same  — Proof  — Qualifications  of  Witnesses.- Evidence  as  to  the  commercial 
meaning  of  the  term  "  wool"  should  be  given  by  dealers  in  wool;  and  testimony  that 
the  growth  on  cabretta  skins  is  not  wool  is  inadmissible  if  given  by  dealers  in  other 
materials,  as  skins,  hair,  etc. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

The  decision  below  (159  Fed.  Rep.,  189;  T.D.  28538)  affirmed  a 
decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  which  is 
reported  as  Abstract  13004  (T.D.  27649),  and  which  affirmed  the 
assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York 
on  importations  by  Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co. 

Waldeji  <fc   Webster  {Henry  J.  Webster  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United 
States. 

Before  Lacombe,  Coxe,  and  Ward,  Circuit  Judges. 

Lacombe,  Circuit  Judge:  In  Lawrence  Johnson  v.  United  States 
(145  Fed.  Rep.,  1022;  T.D.  27191,  affirming  140  Fed.  Rep.,  116;.  T.D. 
26487)  Avo  held  that  these  cabretta  skins  were  sheepskins  within  the 
meaning  of  the  tarift'  act.  That  decision  is  not  necessarily  determina- 
tive of  the  classification  of  the  substance  that  grows  on  them.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  held  tliat : 

The  use  of  the  word  "  wool  "  in  the  tariff  act  excluded  a  substance 
which,  while  it  was  a  growth  upon  a  sheepskin,  was  nevertlieless  com- 
mercially known,  designated,  and  dealt  in  as     .     .     .     hair,     .     .     . 
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which  would  not  be  accepted  by  dealers  as  a  good  delivery  of  wool. 
Goat  and  Sheepskin  Company  v.  United  States  (206  U.S.,  194:  T.D. 
28190). 

The  importers'  present  contention  is  that  the  substance  on  these 
particular  skins  is  commercially  known,  designated,  and  dealt  in  as 
hair ;  but  the  evidence  fails  to  establish  that  proposition,  which  is  not 
surprising,  since  it  would  seem  that  the  case  was  not  tried  on  that 
theory.  Persuasive  proof  would  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  dealers 
in  wool,  competent  to  testify  as  to  commercial  meanings  of  words 
known  to  that  trade  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act.  How 
far  short  of  such  proof  is  the  evidence  here  presented,  will  ajjpear 
from  a  brief  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  Of  those 
called  by  the  impoi'ter  the  first  was  a  dealer  in  goatskins,  sheepskins, 
and  cabretta  skins,  who  admitted  he  was  not  an  expert  on  wool  and 
hair.  The  second  was  a  manufacturer  of  kid  leather  for  shoes,  buying 
as  his  raw  material  goatskins  and  cabretta  skins,  and  selling  to  hair 
dealers  the  substance  he  removes  from  them.  He  made  no  statement 
as  to  commercial  designation.  The  third  was  a  hair  manufacturer, 
who  bought  the  substance  in  question  and  also  low  grades  of  wool. 
Even  if  it  Avere  conceded  that  he  was  qualified  to  testify,  he  did  not 
undertake  to  define  any  commercial  designations  in  use  at  and  2)rior  to 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  Skins  like  these  were  imported 
long  prior  thereto.  The  fourth  was  a  manufacturer  of  woolens,  who 
has  been  buying  hair  and  wool  from  a  time  prior  to  1897.  He  said 
that  he  had  always  bought  the  substance  in  question  as  cabretta  hair. 
The  fifth  is  a  manufacturer  of  leather,  who  has  "never  been  in  the 
wool  business ;  "  and  the  sixth  a  broker  in  skins,  hides,  and  rubber, 
who  was  not  interrogated  as  to  the  commercial  meaning  of  "  wool." 

Of  the  Government  witnesses,  the  first  was  a  wool  examiner  in  the 
appraiser's  stores  whose  only  personal  experience  with  wool  came  in 
such  service.  He  was  not  asked  as  to  commercial  designation  at  and 
prior  to  July  24,  1897.  The  second  was  an  importer  of  skins  and  hides. 
The  third  had  been  an  examiner  of  wool  in  the  appraiser's  oftice  for  a 
few  months,  but  had  thirty-two  years'  experience  in  the  wool  business, 
buying  and  selling.  He  was  asked  whether  the  growth  on  some  of 
these  skins  would  be  a  good  commercial  delivery  for  wool,  but  the 
question  was  not  directed  to  the  proper  period  —  on  and  prior  to  July 
24,  1897. 

The  proof  is  wholly  insufiioient  to  overcome  the  presumption  that  the 
appraiser  acted  properly  in  classifying  the  growth  on  these  skins  as 
wool  of  the  third  class,  unwashed. 

The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed. 


TOL.  XXXIX.,  NO.  III.  33 
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(T.D.  29692.) 

Suit  IVo.  4614.  —  Uabretta  Skins.— Emile  Boria  v.  United  States.  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  March  26,  1909.  On  application  for 
review  of  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

Decision  affirmed  by  consent.  .Johnson  v.  United  States  (166  Fed. 
Rep,  728;  T.D.  29376)  followed,  relatino;  to  cabretta  skins.  For 
decision  below  see  Abstract  13004  (T.D.  27649). 

Suit  Xo.  4I>1.5. — Cabretta  Skins.  — Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.  v.  United  States. 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  March  8,  1909.  No.  733.  On  application  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  second  circuit. 

Petition  denied.  The  decision  below  (166  Fed.  Rep.,  728;  T.D. 
29376)  affirmed  a  decision  (159  Fed.  Rep.,  189;  T.D.  28538)  by  the 
Circuit  Court  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York,  which  had  affirmed 
a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract 
13004  (T.D.  27649).  The  importers  contended  that  the  gi-owth  on 
cabretta  skins  was  not  "wool"  within  the  meaning  of  Schedule  K, 
taritf  act  of  1897. 


(T.D.  29763.) 

Abstract  ]Vo.  31247.  —  Cabretta  Skins.  —  Protests  123267,  etc.,  of  Lawrence  John- 
son 1^  Co.,  et  al.  (New  York),  and  protests  214871,  etc.,  of  L.  Johnson  &  Co.  (Phila- 
delphia).   Opinions  by  McClelland,  G.  A. 

Protests   overruled  as  to  cabretta  skins.     Johnson   v.  United  States 
(166  Fed.  Rep.,  728;  T.D.  29376)  followed. 


(T.D.  29857.) 

Suit  jVo.  4258.  — Cabretta  Skins.  — Booth  &  Co.  ».  United  States.  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  southern  district  of  New  York,  May  10,  1909.  On  application  for  review 
of  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers.  Before  Piatt,  District 
Judge. 

Decision  affirmed  by  consent.  Johnson  v.  United  States  (166  Fed. 
Rep.,  728 ;  T.D.  29376)  followed,  relating  to  the  hair  on  cabretta  skins. 
For  decision  below  see  Abstract  11130  (T.D.  27331).     No  appeal. 


(T.D.  29449.) 

Abstract  IVo.  20;i4O.  — Hair  Rolls— Wool  Wearing  Apparel.  — Protest  323202- 
27959  of  Downing,  Judae  &  Co.  (Chicago).    Opinion  by  Chamberlain,  G.A. 

So-called  hair  rolls  composed  of  wool  and  wire,  which  were  classified 
as  wearing  apparel  in  part  of  wool,  were  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as 
manufactures  of  human  hair,  or  as  manufactures  of  metal.  Protest 
overruled. 
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(T.D.  29545.) 

Abstract  IVo.  20609.  —  Hair  Rolls  —  Wool  Wearing  Apparel.  —  Protests 
327148,  etc.,  of  F.  B.  Vandegrift  &  Co.  (Philadelpbia). 

Merehancli>;e  classified  under  jjaragraph  370,  tariff  act  of  1897,  relat- 
ing to  wool  wearing  apparel,  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under 
paragraph  366  as  manufactures  of  wool. 

Chamberla-IN,  General  Appraiser :  The  merchandise  in  question  is 
described  on  the  invoices  as  "merry  widow"  hair  rolls,  "invicta" 
hair  rolls,  and  "coila"  hair  rolls,  all  made  of  mohair.  From  the 
evidence  it  appears  that  the  claim  of  the  importers  is  limited  to  the 
merchandise  described  as  "coila"  hair  rolls,  the  reason  being  that 
this  type  is  imported  in  lengths  other  than  the  ordinary  ones.     .     .     . 

Hair  rolls  have  been  held  by  the  Board  to  be  wearing  apparel. 
Abstract  19007  (T.D.  29031);  Abstract  20340  (T.D.  29449).  But  the 
hair  rolls  in  the  cases  cited  were  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  their  being 
worn  upon  the  person  in  the  size  and  condition  as  imported ;  while  the 
"  coila''  hair  roll,  the  one  here  in  issue,  is  imported  in  6-yard  lengths, 
and  in  its  imported  condition  is  not  suitable  for  immediate  use  upon  the 
person,  as  it  has  to  be  cut  into  lengths  to  suit  the  iudividual  tastes  of 
the  persons  wearing  the  hair  rolls.  We  find  it  provided  for  under 
paragraph  366  as  manufactures  of  wool,  and  hold  it  dutiable  at  44  cents 
per  pound  and  55  i^er  cent  ad  valorem,  sustaining  the  protests  to  this 
extent.  On  all  other  merchandise,  and  as  to  all  other  claims,  the 
protests  are  overruled. 

(T.D.  29546.)* 

Adeps  lanoe. 

ZiNKEiSEN  V.  United  States. 

U.S.   Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,    Second  Circuit.     January   12,    1909. 

No.  119  (suit  4920). 

Adeps  Lan.e —  Medicinal  Preparatiom — Wool  Grease.  —  Adeps  lanas  anhydrous  and 
adeps  lanae  cum  aqua,  which  are  worth  fronn  10  to  15  cents  per  pound,  are  used  princi- 
pally in  therapeutics  and  generally  sold  to  the  drug  trade,  though  used  to  some  extent 
in  medicinal  soaps  and  salves,  are  not"  wool  grease  "  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
279,  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  "  medicinal  preparations  "  under  paragraph  68. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

The  decision  below  (T.D.  29000)  affirmed  a  decision  by  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers,  Abstract  15013  (T.D.  28074),  which 
had  oveiTuled  protests  of  Zinkeisen  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of 
duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  article 
in  controversy  was  invoiced  as  "  adeps  lana3  anhydrous,"  "  adejDS  lanaj 
cum  aqua,"  and  "wool  grease." 

*  Not  being  of  special  interest  to  wool  manufacturers,  part  of  the  text  of  this  Decision  Is 
omitted. 
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Walden  &  Webster  (Howard  T.  Walden  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 
J.  Osgood  Nichols,  assistant  United  States  attorney,   for  the  United 
States. 
Before  Lacombe,  Coxe,  and  Noyes,  Circuit  Judges. 


(T.U.  29645.) 

Furniture. 

"Woodruff  v.  United  States. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court,  Soutliern  District  of  New  Yorlc.    March  15,  1909. 

Suit  6276. 

1.  Furniture  op  Wood  — Furniture  in  Chief  Value  of  Silk.— The  provision  in 
paragraph  208,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  "  furniture  of  wood  "  is  not  limited  by  the  words 
"  of  which  wood  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value;  "  and  furniture  with  wooden 
frames,  upholstered  with  silk-wool  tapestry,  silk  being  the  component  material  of  chief 
value  in  the  completed  articles,  is  dutiable  under  said  provision  rather  than  under  para- 
graph 366  ("  manufactures  of  every  description  ...  in  part  of  wool ")  or  under 
paragraph  391  (manufactures  in  chief  value  of  silk) . 

2.  Manufactures  of  SIlk  and  Wool— Furniture  —  Proviso.  —  The  proviso  in  para- 
graph 391,  tariff  act  of  1897,  that  "all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
material,  shall  be  classified  .  .  .  as  manufactures  of  wool"  does  not  extend  outside 
of  the  silk  schedule  in  which  it  is  found,  and  possibly  should  be  restricted  even  to  said 
paragraph;  and  the  "  furniture"  enumerated  in  the  wood  schedule  is  not  subject  to  this 
proviso,  though  in  part  of  wool  and  in  chief  value  of  silk. 

On  application  for  review  of  a  decision  by  the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers. 

[Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.] 

The  Government  also  relies  on  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  391  in 
the  schedule  of  "  Silk  and  silk  goods,"  which  reads : 

Provided,  That  all  manufactures,  of  which  wool  is  a  component 
material,  shall  be  classified  and  assessed  for  duty  as  manufactures  of 
wool. 

If  this  clause  tvere  in  the  wool  schedule  the  argument  that  it  is  of 
uyiiversal  applicatioti  ivould  be  more  persuasive.  Placed  as  it  is  the 
mere  natural  construction  would  restrict  its  application  to  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  paragraph  in  which  it  appears,  or  possibly  even  to 
those  enumerated  in  the  silk  schedule. 

The  decision  is  reversed,  with  instructions  to  classify  under  para- 
graph 208. 

[A  portion  of  this  Decision  is  published  because  of  the  bearing  of  the 
provision  in  paragraph  391.  —  Ed.'] 
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(T.D.  29715.)* 

Abstract  Ao.   31130.  —  Fur  Sheepskins.  — Protests  3123S6,  etc.,  of  J.  F.  Heckman 
&  Son  (Boston).    Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A  . 

The  pi'otests  related  to  what  are  known  as  short-wool  skins,  imported 
specially  for  manufacture  into  fur  coats  and  other  articles .  The 
importers  contended  that  they  are  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  561  or 
562,  tariff  act  of  1897,  i-elating  to  furs.  Protests  sustained.  Abstract 
17754  (T.D.  28634),  Abstract  19272  (T.D.  29119),  and  Abstract  19545 
(T.D.  29229)  followed. 

Abstract  IVo.  21181.  — Fur  Sheepskins.- Protest  208086  of  Carleton  &  Moffatt  (New 
York).    Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A. 

Protest  sustained  as  to  fur  sheepskins.  Abstract  17754  (T.D.  28634), 
Abstract  19272  (T.D.  29119),  and  Abstract  19545  (T.D.  29229)  followed. 

Abstract  IVo.  31134.  — Mocha  Sheepskins.  —  Protest  171935  of  J.  W.  Hampton,  .Jr., 
&  Co.  (Philadelphia) .    Opinion  by  McClelland,  G.A  . 

Protest  sustained  as  to  mocha  sheepskins.  Goat  and  Sheepskin 
Import  Company  v.  United  States  (206  U.S.,  194;  T.D.  28190)  fol- 
lowed. 


(T.D.  29727.) 


Abstract  'So.  3114T.  —  Wooi.  ON  Skins- Difference  in  Test. —  Protest  319881  of 
G.  M.  Heintz  (Buffalo). 

The  importer  contended  that  the  ascertained  weight  of  wool  on  sheep- 
skins was  excessive  to  the  amount  of  3600  pounds.     Protest  overruled. 

McClelland,  General  Appraiser  ;  ...  It  appears  that  the  impor- 
tation was  made  into  the  port  of  Buffalo,  July  23,  1908,  and  that  the 
appraiser  diligently  proceeded  under  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury 
Department  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  wool  on  said  skins,  which  he 
returned  as  24,053  pounds.  The  protest  claim  is  that  said  wool  did  not 
exceed  14,801  pounds. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  fails  to  support  protestant's  contention  that 
the  said  3600  pounds  of  wool  was  not  Class  2  as  returned  by  the 
appraiser  and  assessed  for  duty  by  the  collector. 

As  to  the  weight  of  the  wool  returned  by  the  appraiser,  it  appears 
that  immediately  preceding  the  hearing,  which  was  about  five  months 
after  the  date  of  the  importation,  the  importer  made  a  further  test  as 
to  the  quantity  of  wool  said  skins  would  yield.  One  skin  representing 
the  average  from  each  of  six  bales  was  sheared.  The  result  of  this 
test  by  the  protestant  showed  an  average  of  a  fraction  over  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  skins,  whereas  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
weight  returned  as  wool  by  the  appraiser  was  65  per  cent. 

Since  it  appears  that  so  much  time  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 

*  Bee  T.  D.  29738,  p.  608.    The  Department  directed  an  appeal  from  this  decision. 
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importation  and  the  importers  test,  and  it  being  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  as  well  as  being  shown  by  the  record,  that  the  weight  of 
wool  varies  according  to  climatic  conditions  and  the  temperatm-e  of  the 
place  of  storage,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  there  should  have  been 
a  difference  of  5  per  cent  between  the  official  test  and  the  later  test  by 
protestant;  and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  return  of  the 
appraiser  represented  the  actual  test  of  the  wool  at  the  time  of  impor- 
tation. The  appraiser  in  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  wool  under 
the  regulations  appears  to  have  complied  therewith,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  both  of  said  tests  represented  the  actual  average  weight 
of  the  wool  at  the  times  the  tests  were  made.  We  see  no  reason  to 
disturb  the  collector's  assessment  of  duty. 


(T.I).  29738.) 
Wool  on  sheepskins. 

Appeal  directed  from  decision  of  Board  of  United  States   General   Appraisers,  Abstract 
21120  (T.D.  29115),  involving  the  classification  of  wool  on  slieepskins. 

Treasury  Department,  May  8,  1909. 
Sir:  The  Department  is  in  receipt  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
United  States  General  Appraisers  of  the  20th  ultimo.  Abstract  21120 
(T.D.  29715),  wherein  it  w-as  held  that  certain  wool  on  sheepskins  is 
not  dutiable  under  paragraph  3G0  of  the  taritFact,  but  that  as  the  sheep- 
skins were  imported  specially  to  be  made  into  fur  articles  they  were 
entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  562  of  the  said  act. 

As  the  issue  is  an  important  one,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  file  an 
application  for  a  review  of  the  said  decision  under  the  provisions  of 
Section  15  of  the  act  of  June  10,  1890. 

Respectfully, 

James  B.  Reynolds, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
(52329.) 
Collector  or  Customs,  Boston,  Mans. 


(T.D.  29805.) 
Wool  olein. 
Swan  &  Finch  Company  v.  United  States. 
U.S.  Circuit    Court,    Southern  District  of  New  York.     May  13,  1909. 

Suit  542C. 

Wool  Olein— Wool  Grease  — Distilled  Oil.— Wool  olein,  an  oil  distilled  from  wool 
grease,  is  not  "  wool  grease"  witbiu  the  meaning  of  paragraph  279,  tariff  act  of  1897, 
bulls  dutiable  as  a  distilled  oil  under  paragraph  3. 
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•On    application    for    review  of   a    decision    by   the   Board   of  the  United  States  General 
Appraisers. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

The  decision  below,  which  is  reported  as  Abstract  20159  (T.D.  29442), 
affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port 
of  New  York.     The  Board's  opinion  reads  as  follows  : 

Chamberlain,  Qeneral  Apx>raiser :  The  merchandise  in  question, 
described  on  the  invoices  asolein,  consists  of  a  dark  reddish  oil  distilled 
from  wool  grease.  It  was  returned  as  an  acid  not  specially  provided 
for,  and  duty  was  assessed  thereon  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  1  of  the  taritt"  act  of  1897.  The  importers  claim  the 
merchandise  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  279  of  said  act  at  one-half 
cent  per  pound  as  wool  grease. 

At  the  hearing  the  examiner  who  passed  the  merchandise  testified  that 
his  return  was  erroneous  and  that  the  merchandise  should  have  been 
returned  as  a  distilled  oil  under  paragraph  3,  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  That  the  same  is  a  distilled  oil  is  very  conclusive,  for  an 
examination  of  the  evidence  shows  that  not  only  the  Government  wit- 
ness but  the  importers'  witness  testified  that  the  article  is  a  distilled  oil. 
The  sole  question,  then,  is  whether  the  article  is  or  is  not  commei'cially 
known  as  wool  gx'ease.  This  the  importers  failed  to  prove,  for  the 
reason  that  one  interested  witness  is  insufficient  to  establish  commercial 
designation.  Neuss  v.  United  States  (142  Fed.  Rep.,  281 ;  T.D.  26597)  ; 
Berbecker  v.  Robertson  (152  U.S.,  373). 

Furthermore,  in  G.A.  6084  (T.D.  26539)  the  Board  had  before  it  for 
consideration  similar  merchandise,  and  the  claim  of  the  importers  that 
the  merchandise  should  be  admitted  as  wool  grease  was  not  upheld,  it 
being  held  dutiable  as  a  distilled  oil.  A  comparison  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  article  here  in  issue  and  that  passed  upon  by  the  Board 
shows  but  slight  variations,  the  specific  gravity,  the  free  fatty  acids, 
and  the  unsaponifiable  matter  l)eing  almost  identical. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  article  under  consideration  is  a  distilled  oil, 
that  it  is  not  wool  grease,  and  that  it  is  not  known  in  trade  as  such.  We 
hold  it  is  properly  dutiable  under  paragraph  3  as  a  distilled  oil,  and 
overrule  the  protests  without  atiirmiug  the  action  of  the  collector. 

Brooks  &  Brooks  {Frederick  W.  Brooks  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United 
States. 

Platt,  District  Judge  :  The  article  in  controversy  was  invoiced  as 
olein,  but  is  shown  by  the  testimony  to  be  also  known  as  wool  olein  or 
"wooleine."  It  is  described  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  as 
consisting  of  "  a  dark  reddish  oil  distilled  from  wool  grease."  By  an 
admitted  error  it  was  classified  as  an  acid.  The  Board,  without  approv- 
ing the  collector's  assessment,  held  that  it  should  have  been  classified  as 
a  distilled  oil  under  j'aragraph  3,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  overruled  the 
importers'  contention  for  classification  under  paragraph  279  as  "  wool 
grease." 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  should  be  affirmed.  For  one 
thing  there  being  evidence  to  support  their  finding  that  the  material  in 
•dispute  is  not  wool  grease,  I  am  bound  by  that  finding.     But  aside  from 
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that  consideration,  I  think  that  if  I  had  been  the  Board  I  should  have 
decided  as  they  have. 

In  IMovius  V.  United  States  (66  Fed.  Rep.,  734),  wool  grease  was  said 
to  be  of  a  "  viscous  consistency,"  while  the  substance  at  bar  is  an  oil  and, 
being  distilled  from  wool  grease,  should  be  considered  as  a  product  of 
that  material,  rather  than  wool  grease  itself.  It  is  not  the  "  crude  raw 
material "  referred  to  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Zinkeisen 
case  (167  Fed.  Rep.,  312  ;  T.D.  29546)  as  being  the  article  intended  by 
Congress  to  be  covered  by  the  expression  "  wool  grease." 

Decision  affirmed. 

Note  —  No  appeal  will  be  taken  in  this  case. 


(T.D.  29825.) 
Cattle-hair  goods. 

ROSENSTERN   V.    UNITED    STATES. 

U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Second  Circuit.     May   25,  1909.     No. 

249  (suit  5152). 

1.  Cattle-Hair  Goods —  Similitude  to  Wool.  —  Cattle-hair  goods  are  dutiable  by 
similitude  ae  manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897. 

2.  BiMiLiTUDB  —  Resemblance  in  Use. —  Resemblance  in  "  use  "  within  the  meaning  of 
the  similitude  clause  in  Section  7,  tariff  act  of  1897,  exists  between  fabrics  composed  of 
calf  hair  and  cotton  and  used  in  manufacturing  cloaks,  and  fabrics  of  similar  composi- 
tion, except  that  they  contain  a  fiubstantial  percentage  of  wool  or  mohair  noils,  which 
are  also  used  in  manufacturing  cloaks.  The  circumstance  that  the  latter  fabrics  are  of 
a  better  grade  and  command  a  higher  price  does  not  prevent  the  application  of  the 
similitude  clause. 

Appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 

[Decision  in  favor  of  the  Government.] 

The  decision  below  (T.D.  29390),  affirming  G.A.  6686  (T.D.  28592), 
related  to  goods  imijorted  by  P.  Rosenstern  &  Co. 

Brooks  &  Brooks  {Frederick  W.  Brooks  of  counsel),  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  Lacombe,  Co.xe,  and  Ward,  Circuit  Judges. 

Lacombe,  Ciraiit  Judge:  The  tariff  defines  the  word  "wool"  as 
follows : 

Par.  383.  Whenever,  in  any  schedule  of  this  Act,  the  word  "  wool" 
is  used  in  connection  with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  com- 
ponent material,  it  sliall  be  held  to  include  wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep, 
camel,  goat,  alpaca  or  other  animal,  whether  manufactured  by  the 
woolen,  worsted,  felt,  or  any  otlier  process. 

The  Board  was  convinced  by  the  testimony  before  it  that  the  fabric 
imported,  besides  a  cotton  warp  antl  calf-liair  filling,  contained  as  sub- 
stance used  to  hold  the  calf-hair  fibei's  in  iilaee  either  coarse  East  India 
wool,  wool  waste,  or  mohair  noils.  It  was  classified,  thei'efore, 
under 

Par.  366.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every 
description  made  wholly  or  in  i)art  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for 
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in  this  Act,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  a  pound 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  valued  at  above  40  cents  per 
pound  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be 
four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  Act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  fii'st  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foreo-oino-, 
50  per  centum  ad  valorem.     .     .     . 

Further  testimony  was  taken  in  the  Circuit  Court,  and  upon  the  record 
as  it  now  stands  we  fully  concur  with  the  conclusion  of  the  judge  who 
heard  the  cause  below  that  it  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  wool, 
goat  hair,  or  mohair  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  in  con- 
troversy. The  results  of  the  chemical  analyses  and  the  report  from 
the  confidential  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  Berlin  cannot  be 
disregarded  because  manufacturers  in  this  country  testifj^  that  they  can- 
not produce  the  fabric  upon  the  machines  they  use  without  the  use  of 
some  "  wool  "  to  hold  the  calf-hair  fibers  in  place. 

There  being  no  special  provision  covering  this  fabric,  the  question  is. 
How  shall  it  be  classified  ?  It  is  not  with  that  part  of  Section  7  which 
deals  with  nonenumerated  articles  manufactured  of  two  or  more 
materials,  because  both  of  the  materials  of  w^hich  the  fabric  is  com- 
posed are  on  the  free  list,  the  cotton  under  paragraph  537  and  the  calf 
hair  under  paragraph  571.  The  importers  contend  that  they  are  duti- 
able as  a  nonenumerated  manufactured  article  under  Section  6 ;  the 
Government  contends  that  they  are  dutiable  by  similitude  to  articles 
enumerated  under  paragraph  366  (supra).  The  Board  and  the  Circuit 
Court  so  held. 

We  concur  with  both  tribunals  in  the  conclusion  that  as  to  these  goods 
this  court  is  controlled  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Arthur 
V.  Fox  (108  U.S.,  125).  In  that  case  the  importations  were  composed 
of  cow  or  calf  hair,  vegetable  fiber,  and  cotton,  an  imitation  of  sealskin, 
and  used  for  manufacturing  hats  and  caps.  Here  the  fabric  is  com- 
posed of  calf  hair  and  cotton,  an  imitation  of  pony  fur,  and  used  for 
manufacturing  cloaks.  In  the  Fox  case  they  were  found  to  be  substan- 
tially similar  to  manufactures  of  goats'  hair  and  cotton,  made  to  imitate 
sealskin,  and  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  sealskin  is  used.  The 
goods  in  suit  bear  a  like  similarity  to  certain  manufactures  of  calf  hair 
and  cotton  with  a  substantial  percentage  of  w^ool  or  mohair  noils, 
which  are  used  for  cloaks,  but  being  of  a  better  grade  and  more  durable 
are  also  used  for  other  purposes  (such  as  car  seat  coverings),  which 
involve  more  wear  and  tear.  In  our  opinion  these  additional  uses  of 
the  standard  with  which  these  importations  are  compared  do  not  dis- 
prove a  similarity  in  use,  and  the  weight  of  the  testimony  establishes  a 
similarity  in  texture  and  quality  as  well.  Nor  does  the  circumstance 
that  the  goods  with  some  wool  in  them  are  of  a  better  grade  and  com- 
mand a  higher  price  prevent  the  application  of  the  similitude  para- 
graph. 

The  decision  is  affirmed. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF 
WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE 
MONTHS   ENDING  JUNE   30,  1908  and  1909. 

Gross   Imports. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Wool,  Hair  or  the  Camel,  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
or: 

Unmamufactured— 
Class  1  — Clothing  (dutiable)  — 

Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom 

France    

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  — Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .   .   . 

South  America 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class    3  —  Carpet  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   .   . 
Other  countries ■  . 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured 


Manufactures  of — 
Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities   for   Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

"Values  for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  3u. 

1908. 

1»09. 

lOOS. 

1909. 

Pou7ids. 

15,253,234 

37,947 

13,307,481 

16,437,118 

762,523 

Pounds. 

54,606,609 

387,620 

46,449,337 

35,384,711 

5,752,716 

$3,244,567 

5,871 

2,399,700 

4,485,764 

142,297 

$11,809,956 

74,004 

7,876,473 

8,513,960 

1,181,205 

45,798,303 

142,580,993 

$10,278,199 

$29,455,598 

9,423,296 

888,874 

1,253,606 

1,676,410 

80,354 

18,334,147 

191,473 

1,484,641 

1,907,693 

34,305 

$2,534,370 

315,712 

315, .560 

428,229 

30,746 

$3,851,934 

42,161 

306,713 

381,631 

9,120 

13,332,540 

21,952,259 

$3,624,617 

$4,591,-559 

13,054,750 
1,-598,044 
1,239,449 

20,997,609 
1,008,190 

18,137,991 

10,782,751 
30,897 

31,103,417 
1,508,904 
2,891,902 

11,873,218 
6,946,830 

32,272,982 

15,214,525 
64,274 

$1,916,209 

281,725 

233,709 

3,292,891 

137,914 

2,148,878 

1,748,9.53 

1,843 

$3,5a5,.550 

204,721 

334,036 

1,350,658 

735,469 

3, 119, .597 

1,788,466 

6,340 

66,849,681 

101,876,052 

$9,762,122 

$11,124,837 

125,980,524 

266,409,304 

$23,664,938 

$45,171,994 

Sq.  Yards. 

145,035 

384,060 

155,730 

1,959 

Sq.  Yards. 

166,188 

671,647 

201,634 

2,909 

$362,178 

1,745,247 

670,.512 

17,129 

$409,268 

2,918,464 

692.060 

12,730 

686,784 

1,042,378 

$2,795,068 

$4,032,512 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 

WOOL,    Etc. 

Gross   Imports.  —  Continued. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  knit  fabrics  (dutiable)  .  .   . 


Cloths—  fdutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 
United   Kingdom   . 
Austria-Hungary.  , 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Other  countries  .   , 

Total  .   .  .   .   , 


Dress     Goods,  Women's    and 
Children's  —  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France    ...       

Germany 

Other  countries 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 


190$. 


Poiinda. 


1009. 


Pounds. 


Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 


1908. 


$1,620,270 


1909. 


$1,416,934 


2,118,849 
275,273 
407,687 
125,452 

1,500,991 
14,996 

2,26-2,374 
241,7-27 
5U7,7.'59 
135,846 

1,346,728 
15,810 

$2,558,174 

269,737 

401,165 

167,577 

1,443,313 

19,830 

$2,604,9-25 

224,150 

488,402 

192,063 

1,253,714 

17,352 

4,443,248 

4,510,224 

$4,859,796 

$4,780,606 

Sq.  Yards. 

22,296,361 

13,737,380 

8,716,622 

284,779 


Total 


Knit  fabrics  (dutiable) 

Mungo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable)      

Yarns  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable) 


Total  manufactures  of , 


45,035,142 


Sq.  Yards. 

16,397,193 

9,811,862 

8,223,248 

187,439 


34,619,747 


$3,717,128 

3,188,447 

2,2-28,870 

83,359 


3,217,804 


Pounds. 


1,265,038 
192,826 


Pounds. 


495,173 

284,393 


$35,635 


125,804 
151,035 
582,568 


$19,387,978 


^2,609,746 

2,169,703 

1,931,766 

50,321 


$6,761,-536 


$57,113 


141,6-25 

233,71)4 
678,430 


$18,102,460 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF    IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS    OF 
WOOL,    Etc.—  Concluded. 

Exports  of  Wool  and  Manufactures  of. 


Foreign. 


1908. 

1909. 

1908. 

1909. 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

Wool,  Hair  of  the    Camel,   Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
or: 

UNMANUrAOTDRED— 

ClaHs  1— Clothing  (dutiable)  lbs  . 
Class  2 — Combing         "            "    . 
Class  3— Carpet             "            "    . 

1,259,105 

25,296 

4,399,956 

577,304 

88,412 

2,829,883 

$280,303 

7,2.'>3 

648,603 

$91,267 

23,121 

483,864 

Total  unmanufactured    .... 

5,684,357 

3,495,599 

$936,219 

$598,252 

Manufactures  or— 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  aq.  yds., 

dutiable 

Clothing,  ready  made,  and  other 

13,240 

10,057 

$114,909 

21,700 
74,909 

58,679 

733 
"   '14,129 

$42,534 
12,438 

Cloths,  pounds,  dutiable 

Dress  goods,   women's   and   chil- 
dren's,  sq.  yds.,  dutiable  .   .   . 

Mungo,    flocks,    shoddy,    noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste, 
pounds,    dutiable 

80,213 
337,339 

8,178 

62,420 
347,245 

216,453 
635 

58,909 
68,331 

3,865 
498 

25,970 

$285,059 

$212,545 

Domestic. 


Wool,  and  Manufactures  of  — 

Wool,  raw,  lbs 

182,458 

28,376 

$42,104 

$4,668 

Manufactures  op- 

66,887 
18,266 

67,088 
22,212 

$63,074 

13,668 

32,098 

1,717,833 

393,142 

$66,653 
13,786 
49,351 

Dress  goods,  yards 

1,420,125 

All  other 

42i;,024 

Total 

$2,219,815 

$1,971,939 
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FOR   APRIL,   MAY,   AND    JUNE,    1909. 

Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


1909. 

1908. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

Ohio,    Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

35 
34 
40 
40 
38 
39  3  40 

25  3  26 
32  3  33 
32  3  33 
30  3  31 
31 

35 
34 
40 
40 
38 
39  3  40 

25  3  26 
33  3  34 
33  3  34 
31   3  32 
32 

36 

35 
40  3  41 

40 

38 
40  3  41 

28  3  27 
35  3  36 
34  3  35 
33  3  34 
33 

29  3  30 
27  3  28 
31  3  32 
31  3  32 

30  3  31 
32 

4  Blood 

1      << 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

20  3  21 
25  3  26 
25  3  26 

23  3  24 

24  3  25 

J  Blood 

3       "        

>       "        

Michigan,    Wisconsin,   New   York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

J  Blood 

39 

38  3  39 
37  8  38 

38 

23  3  24 
31  3  32 

31  3  32 
29  3  30 

30 

32  0  33 

31  3  32 
26 

29 

28  3  29 

25 

63  3  65 
54  3  55 

56 
50 
50 
47 

60  3  61 
54  3  55 
45  3  46 

35  3  42 

64  3  66 
58  3  60 
60  3  61 

57  3  58 
54  3  55 

58  3  60 
49  3  50 

39  3  40 

36  3  38 

48  3  49 
39  3  40 

33  3  34 

32  3  33 

28 

39 

38  3  39 
37  3  38 

38 

23  3  24 
32  3  33 

32  3  33 
30  3  32 

31 

33  3  34 

32  3  33 

26  3  27 

30  ®  32 
30  3  31 

25 

63  a  65 
55   a  57 

56 
50  3  52 
50  3  52 

48 

60  3  61 

55  3  56 
46  3  47 

35  3  42 

66  3  67 
58  3  60 

61  3  62 
58  3  60 

56  3  57 

60 
49  3  50 

39  3  40 

36  3  38 

48  3  49 
39  3  40 

33  8  35 
32  3  33 

28  3  29 

39  3  40 

39  3  40 

38  3  39 

39 

25  3  26 
33  3  34 

33  3  34 

32  3  33 
32 

34  3  35 

33  3  34 
28  3  29 

32  3  33 
31  3  32 

66  3  68 
60  3  62 
58  3  60 
53  3  55 
53  3  55 
50  3  52 

63  3  65 
58  3  60 
50  3  52 

38  3  42 

69  3  72 
63  3  65 
65  3  67 
62  3  63 
60  3  61 

62  3  63 
62  3  53 
42  3  43 

39  3  41 

50  3  51 
42  3  45 
38  3  40 

35  3  36 

30 

30  3  31 

30  3  31 
29  3  30 

31  3  32 

18  3  19 
24  3  25 

3        "        

!      .. 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

i  Blood 

24  3  25 

22  3  23 

23  3  24 

1        <; 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

g  Blood 

24  3  25 

22  3  23 
18  3  19 

23  3  24 

Bi-.iid 

(unwashed.) 
i  Blood 

21  3  22 

Braid 

17  3  18 

50  3  52 
43  3  45 
43  3  45 
40  3  41 
40  3  41 
35  3  36 

48  3  50 
43  3  45 
33  3  35 
25  3  28 

55  3  57 
50  3  52 
48  3  50 
45  3  46 
42  3  43 

48  3  50 
40  3  41 

Texas. 

Bprlng,  fine,  12  months 

"        medium,  12  months 

Fall,  fine 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months    . 
"               "           "      6  to  8  months. 
Fall,  free 

Territory    Wool  :     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 

"       medium 

"           "      medium 

New  Mexico.    (Spring.) 

No  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

26  3  28 

No.  4 

22  3  23 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 

No.  1 

38  3  40 

32  3  33 

25  3  27 

No.  3 

21 
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Domestic  Wool. 

June  30,  1909. 

The  quarter  under  review  (April,  May,  and  June)  has  been  one  of  unusual 
activity,  especially  in  scoured  and  foreign  wools.  Territory  wools  and  domes- 
tic fleeces  have  participated  in  the  buying  movement  as  far  as  the  depleted 
stocks  would  admit  and  in  the  latter  class  large  contracts  have  been  made  for 
future  delivery.  The  market  is  now  very  bare  of  any  desirable  old  wool  and 
manufacturers  are  turning  their  attention  to  such  offerings  of  the  new  clip  as 
have  arrived.  An  advance  of  from  33J  to  50  per  cent  over  last  year's  values 
is  easily  obtained. 

As  the  season  progresses  tlie  horizon  becomes  brighter  for  both  wool  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  new  tariff  bill  is  being  framed  with  due  regard 
for  the  interests  of  both  wool  growers  and  manufacturers  and  with  this  in 
mind  the  latter  are  willing  to  replenish  their  stocks,  with  great  confidence 
that  values  will  be  no  lower  for  the  present  season  at  least.  The  additional 
machinery  which  is  being  installed  will  call  for  a  much  larger  consumption  of 
wool  than  ever  before  and  this  increased  demand  against  a  stationary  or 
decreasing  supply  of  domestic  wool  makes  for  exceptionally  strong  values. 
Worsted  goods  are  again  more  popular  than  woolens,  although  manufacturers 
of  the  latter  class  are  more  optimistic  and  hopeful  of  the  future  than  for 
some  time  past. 

As  a  general  thing  the  new  wools  which  are  arriving  indicate  that  the  clip 
will  be  in  excellent  condition,  which  is  most  fortunate  for  tlie  houses  who 
took  the  risk  of  contracting  wools  on  the  sheep's  back  several  months  ago. 

George  W.  Benedict. 
Polled  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brusbed,  Eztra  . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .  .  .  . 
C  Super  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Oombini;  .  .  .  . 
California,  Extra 


April. 


70  g 
63  @ 
56  ih 
48  i 
3U  iS 
62  ig 

63® 


May. 


70  ®  74 
63  a  67 
57  (g  62 
48  g  55 
32  g  36 
63  @  66 
50  g  56 
63  @  68 


June. 


72  g  75 
65  (g  68 
60  @63 
50  @  56 
33  @37 
65  @  68 
62  ig  57 
63®  70 


June. 


60  @  65 
50  g  55 
42  ®45 
32  ®  36 
20  ®  25 
50  @  55 
40  ®  42 
52  (g  57 


Remarks. 
The  quarter  was  one  of  phenomenal  activity  in  which  all  grades  par- 
ticipated, with  the  result  of  a  steady  advance  in  values.  The  improvement 
in  the  demand  for  woolens  noted  at  the  close  of  tlie  preceding  quarter  has 
continued  and  extendeil  and  the  shorter-stapled  wools,  previously  neglected, 
have  had  an  equal  chance  with  those  of  combing  length.  The  radical  change 
in  the  situation  is  shown  in  tlie  fact  that  June  B  lambs  reached  the  price- 
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level  of  1905  —  57  cents  scoured  as  against  35  cents  a  year  ago.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  the  standard  New  York  pullings ;  and  it  may  be  added  that, 
earlier  in  1908,  scoured  B  supers  had  fallen  to  a  lower  basis,  even. 

Light  stocks  were  the  rule  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  —  many  pullers  being 
sold  up  to  production;  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  only  wools  in  first  hands 
carried  over  were  those  held  in  excess  of  market  values. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 

Boston,  July  1,  1909. 

Foreign  Wools.     (Madger  &  Avert.) 


1909. 

ioo$. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

AuBtraliuD  Combing: 

Choice 

42 
40 
39 

42 
40 
38 

40 
41 

40 
34 

42 
40 
35 

35 

31 

32 
3i) 
34 

40 
H8 
34 
35 

18 
26 
24 
28 
27 
18 
17 
12 

©  45 
©42 
©40 

©  43 
©  41 

©  40 

©41 
©  43 

©41 
©  36 

©  46 
©43 
©  38 

©37 
©  33 

©34 
©31 
©  35 

©41 
©  39 
©  36 

©  36 

©20 
©  28 
©  25 
a  30 
©29 
©  20 
©19 
©14 

42 
40 
39 

42 
40 
38 

40 
41 

40 
35 

42 
40 
35 

35 
31 

33 
30 
35 

40 
39 
34 
35 

19 
26 
24 
28 
27 
18 
17 
12 

©  45 
©42 
©40 

©43 
©41 
©40 

©41 

©  43 

S  41 
©37 

©46 
©  43 
©  38 

©37 
©33 

©  35 
©  31 
©  36 

©41 
©  40 
©  36 
©  36 

©20 
©28 
©25 
©  30 
©29 
©20 
©19 
©  14 

43 
40 
39 

42 
40 

38 

40 
41 

40 
35 

42 
40 
35 

35 
32 

34 

31 
36 

40 
40 
36 
36 

19 
27 
25 

28 
27 
18 
17 
12 

a  46 

©  43 
©41 

©43 
©41 
©  40 

©41 
©  43 

©  42 

©38 

©  46 
©  43 

©  38 

©37 
©  33 

©  36 
©33 
©  37 

©  41 
a  41 
a  37 
©37 

©20 
©29 
©  26 
a  30 
©29 
©20 
©  19 
3  14 

41 
40 
36 

41 

39 
37 

38 
40 

35 
29 

43 
38 
30 

31 

29 

31 
80 

28 

35 
34 
32 
32 

16 
25 
24 
26 
25 
16 
16 
15 

<3  42 

Uood 

3  41 

Aveiatfe 

Australian  Clothing; 

Choice 

@  38 
©  43 

Good 

©  41 

©  38 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothini? 

3  40 
©41 

Auptralian  Crossbred: 

S  36 

a  31 

Australian  Lambs : 

©45 

Gond 

©  4U 

©  33 

Cape  of  Good  Hope: 

3  33 

Averaife 

Montevideo : 

a  30 

3  32 

©31 

3  30 

English  Wools : 

©  37 

a  35 
©34 

©34 

©  17 
©26 
©25 
©28 
©  27 
©18 
©18 
3  16 

Irish  Selected  Fleece 

Carpet  Wools  : 

Scotch  Flighland,  White 

East  India,  1st  White  Joria 

East  India,  White  Kandahar  .... 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White 

Aleppo,  White,  Washed 

China  Ball,  White 

"          "      No.  1,  Open 

"          "       No.  2,  Open 

Foreign  Wools. 
The  quarter  under  review  has  shown  a  continuation  of  the  steady  and  per- 
sistent demand  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  for  all  descriptions  of  Class  One 
Australian  wools.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  purchase  of 
merino  crossbred  at  prices  actually  below  the  cost  clean  of  domestic  terri- 
tory fine  combings. 
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In  addition  to  the  inquiry  for  fine  wools,  the  demand  for  crossbreds  has 
been  large  and  steady,  and  has  prevented  any  accumulation  of  stocks  in  spite 
of  very  large  importation  from  the  London  sales. 

English  wools  have  continued  in  moderate  request.  India  wools  have 
sold  more  freely  than  for  many  months,  and  America  has  bought  more  freely 
at  Liverpool  sales. 

Carpet  wools  have  been  in  better  demand  and  prices  continue  high  on 
account  of  speculative  buying  at  interior  points  in  Asia.  Mills  are  well 
employed  and  there  appears  to  be  but  little  prospect  of  lower  prices  for  some 
time. 

Mauger  &  Avert. 

July  1, 1909. 
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ANNUAL   WOOL   REVIEW 

WITH   ESTIMATE   OF  DOMESTIC  WOOL   CLIP  OF  1909 
AND   OTHER   STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


In  the  pages  which  follow  we  present  for  the  twenty-hrst  con- 
secutive year  our  annual  estimate  of  the  domestic  wool  product 
based  upon  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  April  1,  1909, 
together  with  numerous  tables  relating  to  sheep  in  various  coun- 
tries, the  wool  product,  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  their 
importation.  We  have  followed  our  accustomed  lines  in  gather- 
ing information,  and  we  desire  to  acknowledge  our  indebted- 
ness for  valuable  assistance  to  sheepmen  and  others  who  have 
responded  to  our  inquifies  with  helpful  answers.  We  have  no 
purpose  to  serve  except  to  secure  the  most  accurate  information 
possible  under  prevailing  conditions ;  and  in  this  effort  we  have 
given  due  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  best  informed  wool 
growers,  wool  buyers,  and  dealers,  together  with  those  of  officials 
in  States  where  sheep  are  assessed  for  taxation.  The  result,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  an  estimate  and  not  an  enumeration. 

THE    NUMBER    OF    SHEEP. 

We  place  the  number  of  sheep  fit  for  shearing  at  42,293,205, 
an  increase  of  1,981,657  over  1908  when  the  total  stood  at 
40,311,548.  This  increase  is  made  up  chiefly  of  additions  to  the 
estimated    number   in   Montana   400,000,    Wyoming   and   Idaho 
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300,000  each,  and  New  Mexico  200,000.  A  number  of  the  States 
are  credited  with  a  small  numerical  increase,  while  in  many  the 
returns  indicate  a  small  decrease.  The  first  group  shown  in 
Table  I.  is  credited  with  nearly  762,000  increase,  the  second  group 
with  a  loss  of  10,000,  and  the  third  group  after  making  all  the 
deductions  and  additions  shows  a  gain  of  1,230,000  head. 

The  wool  season  of  1909  witnessed  a  full  recovery  in  prices 
and  volume  of  business  from  the  disastrous  year  of  the  financial 
panic  that  came  in  with  October,  1907.  Not  since  the  free  wool 
period  of  1894-1897  had  the  wool  growers  of  America  faced 
such  discouraging  conditions  as  those  of  the  winter  of  1907-1908. 
The  strain  on  the  entire  industry  was  a  severe  one,  and  it  came 
perilously  near  to  sending  into  bankruptcy  some  of  the  largest 
and  strongest  wool  houses  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
some  small  recovery  in  May,  1908,  and  a  better  feeling  still  when 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  that  summer  and  autumn  indicated 
a  probable  victory  for  the  party  that  stood  for  adequate  protec- 
tion to  American  industries.  In  the  late  autumn  of  1908  the 
wool  market  took  on  new  strength,  which  has  been  maintained  or 
increased  to  the  present. 

In  January,  1909,  the  London  wool  sales  opened  in  a  way  that 
stimulated  interest  in  fine  foreign  wools  in  American  markets. 
Prices  were  firmly  maintained  throughout  January  in  Australia 
and  the  United  States,  and  though  in  the  weeks  that  followed 
there  was  some  shrinkage  in  transactions,  due  largely  to  the  high 
figures  demanded  by  the  wool  growers,  the  market  manifested 
new  life  in  March,  on  the  reporting  of  the  new  tariff  bill  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  was  a  change  of  classification  and  a  slight  reduction  on 
third  class  wools  in  the  House  bill,  but  the  Dingley  pi'otection 
for  first  and  second  class  wools  was  fully  maintained.  A  sharpen- 
ing demand  for  Western  wool  was  an  immediate  result,  and  the 
practice  of  contracting  for  wool  on  the  sheep's  backs,  which  had 
been  reported  earlier  in  the  year,  became  an  actual  and  conspicu- 
ous feature  of  the  market.  As  the  special  session  of  Congress 
drew  along  and  it  became  more  and  more  unmistakable  that  the 
protectionist  majority  in  Senate  and  House  would  be  unshaken 
by  attack,  a  buoyant,  even  a  speculative,  tendency  in  wool  values 
developed  in  the  great  sheep  States  of  the  West  and  was 
reflected  in  the  seaboard  market.  Toward  the  end  of  April 
prices    reached   a   23-cent    basis    in   Montana    under   the   keen 
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competition  of  Eastern  wool  houses.  Buying  was  proceeding 
actively  in  Ohio  and  other  fleece  wool  sections,  and  the  earlier 
caution  among  manufacturers  had  apparently  been  overcome. 
By  the  first  week  in  May  the  conditions  in  the  wool  market 
could  fairly  be  described  as  excited,  and  prices  continued  to 
improve.  A  24-cent  level  was  reached  in  Montana,  and  the 
London  wool  sales  opened  very  strongly,  with  an  advance  of  fully 
10  per  cent  on  merinos  and  25  per  cent  on  fine  crossbreds.  In 
Ohio  as  much  as  33  cents  was  paid  for  fleece  wool  and  nearly  the 
same  figure  was  reached  in  Michigan.  In  June  a  25-cent  level 
was  attained  in  Montana. 

These  exceedingly  high  prices  naturally  brought  some  slacken- 
ing in  the  demand,  and  the  close  of  the  half-year,  on  July  1st, 
was  characterized  by  some  return  to  normal  conditions  and  a 
lessening  of  the  extraordinary  activity  of  two  months  before. 
It  was  estimated  at  this  time  that  fully  75,000,000  pounds  of  the 
new  clip  had  already  been  disposed  of  to  manufacturers. 

The  London  wool  sales  of  July  disclosed  a  firmer  demand  and 
a  strengthening  of  prices,  and  these  conditions  were  even  more 
conspicuous  in  the  domestic  market.  One  characteristic  of  the 
market  was  an  improved  demand  from  carded  woolen  manu- 
facturers for  wools  to  be  utilized  in  fabrics  that  had  been 
relatively  neglected  for  several  years.  Not  since  1905  had  there 
been  so  good  a  demand  for  the  output  of  this  division  of  the 
manufacturing  industry.  August  brought  the  final  enactment  of 
the  new  tariff  law,  and  almost  simultaneously  a  very  important 
purchase  of  from  35,000,000  to  45,000,000  pounds  of  wool  by  the 
American  Woolen  Company,  occasioning  an  advance  in  general 
wool  prices  of  from  one-half  to  one  cent  a  grease  pound.  During 
two  weeks  of  August  the  total  sales  of  domestic  wool  amounted 
to  more  than  60,000,000  pounds,  the  largest  fortnight's  business 
in  the  history  of  the  industry. 

The  autumn  opened  with  an  active  demand  and  an  upward 
tendency  of  prices.  American  wool  manufacturing  machinery 
was  more  busily  employed  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
much  new  machinery  was  being  installed  to  increase  the  volume 
of  production.  Many  wool  buyers  sailed  in  September  direct  for 
the  Australian  and  London  markets,  and  American  competition 
for  wools  suitable  for  manufacture  in  this  country  proved  to  be 
a  more  notable  factor  even  than  ever  before.  The  Australian 
clip  was  recognized  as  an  unprecedented  one  in  size  and  quality. 
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The  London  wool  sales  fully  equalled  if  they  did  not  exceed  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations.  Domestic  wool  continued  in  par- 
ticularly strong  demand  until,  at  the  opening  of  October,  the 
total  wool  stock  in  the  Boston  market  was  estimated  to  be 
smaller  than  ever  before  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Again,  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  market  was  the  improved  demand  for 
those  wools  suitable  for  carded  woolen  manufacture.  Those 
producers  who  had  followed  the  hazardous  course  of  contracting 
for  wool  on  the  sheep's  backs  —  a  practice  perhaps  larger  in  the 
West  than  ever  before  —  were  confident  that  the  results  would 
reward  the  risk  and  justify  their  foresight. 

A    TENDENCY    TOWARD    FINER    WOOLS. 

Reports  from  widely  separated  localities  manifest  a  notable 
movement  toward  the  production  of  the  finer  wools.  Thus,  in 
Arizona  one  correspondent  writes :  "  The  tendency  here  is  to 
improve  our  grade  of  flocks.  We  are  getting  better  wool  or  more 
of  it  from  our  merino  flocks."  There  are  similar  reports  from 
Montana  and  other  far  Western  regions.  One  correspondent  in 
Ohio  remarks  that  the  inclination  in  his  neighborhood  is  toward 
the  finer  wools,  "  perhaps  too  fine."  There  are  signs  of  improve- 
ment, too,  in  the  general  handling  and  condition  of  the  fiber.  A 
wool  house  of  very  wide  experience  in  the  Western  country 
declares  that  in  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of  the 
range  territory  "  a  marked  improvement  is  noted  in  staple,  con- 
dition, and  grade,  and  the  farmer  has  shown  a  tendency  to  breed 
up  his  sheep,  and  is  fast  getting  away  from  the  long,  coarse,  and 
consequently  cheaper  variety  of  wools.  Improvement  is  also 
noted  in  the  increasing  freedom  of  these  wools  from  seeds,  burrs, 
and  sisal  twine." 

CHICAGO    WOOL    WAREHOUSE. 

An  undertaking  long  discussed  by  Western  wool  growers  has 
become  an  actual  fact  in  the  past  year  through  the  erection  in 
the  stockyard  district  of  Chicago  of  a  large  storage  warehouse, 
with  a  capacity  for  25,000,000  pounds  of  wool.  This  is  the  out- 
growth of  discontent  among  some  of  the  Western  men  over  what 
they  allege  to  be  the  arbitrary  and  exacting  methods  of  Eastern 
wool  buyers.  In  1908  a  much  smaller  warehouse  was  erected  at 
Omaha  through  the  efforts  of  the  wool  growers  of  Utah  and 
Wyoming,  but  this  house  received  only  one  or  two  million  pounds 
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of  wool.  So  small  a  quantity  withdrawn  from  sale  for  storage 
could  scarcely  have  had  an  important  effect  on  the  general 
improvement  of  prices  witnessed  at  the  time  in  the  Australian 
as  well  as  in  the  domestic  market.  But  believing  that  the 
Omaha  warehouse  had  reasonably  succeeded,  many  active,  power- 
ful Western  wool  men,  under  the  lead  of  the  ofl&cers  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  organized  a  very  much  more 
ambitious  movement  on  the  cooperative  plan  to  create  a  great 
storage  warehouse  at  a  central  and  accessible  Western  point, 
where  wool  could  be  gathered,  held  and.  sold  either  direct  to 
manufacturers  or  by  auction,  after  the  fashion  of  the  London 
sales. 

After  Denver,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Paul,  and  Chicago  had 
all  been  visited  by  a  committee  of  the  Association,  the  choice 
was  fixed  on  a  Chicago  site,  with  good  rail  connections  and  room 
to  expand,  and  there  the  great  warehouse  has  been  constructed 
by  the  National  Wool  Warehouse  and  Storage  Company,  organ- 
ized under  the  laws  of  West  Virginia,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000, 
of  which  the  wool  growers  subscribed  $250,000,  while  Chicago 
merchants  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  raised 
$150,000  more. 

This  new  warehouse  is  250  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  with 
five  floors  and  fireproof  construction.  It  stands  at  Forty-third 
and  Robey  Streets,  Chicago,  on  a  plot  of  ten  acres,  alongside  the 
Chicago  Junction  Railway,  the  belt  road  of  connection  for  all 
lines  entering  the  city.  Traffic  and  switching  charges  in  and  out 
of  the  warehouse  are  absorbed  by  the  railroads  delivering  to  or 
receiving  cars  from  Cliicago.  There  are  track  facilities  on  both 
sides  of  the  building,  making  it  possible  to  load  and  unload  wool 
direct  to  and  from  the  trains,  and  the  Union  Freight  Station, 
receiving  merchandise  in  less  than  cargo  lots,  is  near  by,  so  that 
packages  of  from  100  to  10,000  pounds  of  wool  can  be  received 
without  cartage  or  switching  charges. 

The  plan  of  the  company  is  to  secure  a  total  of  25,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  each  year  for  three  years,  and  the  amount  of 
wool  pledged  by  each  grower  is  to  be  determined  by  the  stock  for 
which  he  subscribes,  it  being  agreed  that  he  shall  deliver  not  less 
than  5000  nor  more  than  6000  pounds  for  every  share  of  stock 
subscribed  for.  The  officials  of  the  company  state  that,  "The 
thought  we  have  in  mind  is  to  handle,  grade,  and  store  wool  at 
the  smallest  cost  consistent  with  the  highest  efficiency  and  the 
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greatest  safety."  Arrangements  have  been  made  with  banks  of 
Chicago  to  advance  money  on  the  wool  stored  in  the  warehouse 
up  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  value  at  current  rates.  The  officials 
of  the  company  are  J.  E.  Cosgriff,  president ;  Arthur  G.  Leonard, 
vice-president ;  R.  B.  Thomson,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Cosgriff  is  one  of  the  greatest  wool  growers  of  the  West,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  is  a  representative  of  the  Chicago  financial  interests 
that  are  associated  with  the  enterprise.  The  executive  commit- 
tee consists  of  J.  A.  Spoor,  Chicago,  chairman ;  Arthur  G.  Leon- 
ard, Chicago ;  F.  W.  Gooding,  Shoshone,  Idaho  ;  T.  W.  Borger, 
Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  and  J.  E.  Cosgriff.  Mr.  Spoor  is  president  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  and  of  the  Chicago  Junction 
Railway  Company.  Mr.  Gooding  is  president  of  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association.  The  Board  of  Directors  consists  of 
fifteen  members,  nine  of  whom  are  Western  wool  men  and  six 
Chicago  business  men.  Henry  Whitehead,  formerly  of  Justice, 
Bateman  &  Company,  wool  dealers  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  warehouse. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  ascertain  the  exact  effect  of  this  inter- 
esting Western  undertaking  on  the  wool  business  of  America. 
Those  Western  wool  growers  who  have  organized  the  company 
are  capable  and  wealthy  men,  and  are  very  much  in  earnest. 
They  believe  that  the  new  warehouse  will  enable  them  to  market 
their  wool  with  a  better  understanding  of  actual  values  and  will 
arm  them  with  the  resources  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  any  possible 
combination  of  wool-buying  interests.  Belief  that  such  a  com- 
bination is  sometimes  attempted  is  quite  general  throughout  the 
grazing  States  of  the  West.  The  Western  people  have  long 
complained  that  they  were  separated  by  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  wool  manufacturing  sections  of  the  East,  and  that  this 
distance  and  their  remoteness  laid  the  wool  growers  under  a 
heavy  disadvantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  Chicago  warehouse  is  far  from  the 
Eastern  manufacturers,  few  of  whom  have  ever  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  Chicago.  It  will  not  be  practicable  for 
the  mills  to  find  in  the  new  storehouse  any  such  wide  range  in 
variety  of  wools  as  can  be  examined  in  the  Boston  market.  The 
Eastern  city  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  abundant  capital  but 
of  men  of  long  experience  and  preeminent  qualifications.  The 
Chicago  storage  warehouse  is  an  interesting  and  important  new 
departure  deserving  of  fair  play  and  of  every  reasonable  chance 
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to  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  its  founders.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
anticipated  that  it  will  have  any  revolutionary  effect  upon  the 
established  wool  trade  of  America. 

THE    NEW    BOSTON    WAREHOUSE, 

Early  in  July  the  wool  trade  of  Boston  was  stirred  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  one  of  the  largest  of  the  wool  warehouses  in  the 
world  would  be  constructed  on  a  125,000-foot  plot  of  land  in  South 
Boston  by  Jeremiah  Williams  and  others,  trustees.  This  new 
warehouse  of  enormous  capacity  is  situated  on  Summer  street, 
near  the  large  docks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad.  It  is  480  feet  long  and  275  feet  deep,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  125  feet  and  nine  stories  and  a  basement.  The  various 
sections  of  the  building  will  be  divided  by  fireproof  walls,  and  each 
section  will  have  its  own  passenger  and  freight  elevators.  The 
building  will  contain  about  30  acres  of  floor  space,  and  its  cubic 
contents  will  be  14,000,000  cubic  feet.  Not  a  particle  of  wood 
will  be  used  in  the  construction.  The  cost  of  the  great  building 
is  estimated  at  $3,500,000.  Mr.  Williams,  the  leader  in  the 
enterprise,  is  the  head  of  the  well-known  Boston  wool  house  of 
Jeremiah  Williams  &  Co.  His  chief  associates  are  President 
William  M.  Wood  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  and  J. 
Koshland  &  Co.,  the  Boston  wool  merchants. 

This  is  a  very  great  and  important  undertaking.  It  marks  an 
expansion  in  or  perhaps  a  change  of  location  of  the  wool  trade  of 
Boston.  In  this  huge  warehouse  a  great  amount  and  variety  of 
domestic  and  foreign  wools  will  be  available  to  purchasers.  It 
signalizes  anew  the  dominant  position  which  Boston  has  long 
occupied  in  the  wool  trade  of  the  United  States. 

THE    TENDENCY    TOWARDS    WOOLEN    FABRICS. 

All  signs  indicate  the  most  active  demand  for  many  years  for 
wools  particularly  adapted  for  carding  purposes.  On  this  point 
the  "  Boston  News  Bureau"  —  November  20 — states  the  situa- 
tion quite  precisely  when  it  says :  "  A  feature  which  stands  out 
rather  conspicuously  in  the  rising  tide  of  industrialism  in  New 
England  has  been  the  revival  in  the  'woolen'  industry  during 
the  last  ten  months,  after  several  years  of  stagnation.  While 
the  present  degree  of  activity  among  woolen  mills  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  and  compares  unfavorably  with  conditions  in 
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the  worsted  industry,  there  is  no  question  that  woolen  mills  are 
enjoying  a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  than  at  any  previous 
time  for  at  least  five  years.  It  is  estimated  that  they  are  to-day 
operating  at  about  80  to  90  per  cent  of  capacity,  as  against  less 
than  50  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  only  about 
25  per  cent  during  the  depression. 

"  In  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  steady  swing  of  the 
textile  industry  from  the  manufacture  of  woolen  to  worsted 
goods.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  probably  90  per  cent  of  the 
machinery  in  New  England  was  operating  on  woolens,  and  only 
10  per  cent  making  worsteds.  To-day  not  over  30  to  40  per  cent 
is  working  on  woolens,  and  60  to  70  per  cent  on  worsteds.  This 
revolution  has  been  primarily  brought  about  by  the  dictates  of 
fashion,  which  has  rendered  its  verdict  in  favor  of  worsted 
goods. 

"  Another  factor  which  has  greatly  facilitated  this  movement 
has  been  the  introduction  of  French  spinning  into  this  country. 
By  the  use  of  this  system  the  mills  have  been  able  to  utilize  the 
short  wools  formerly  suitable  only  for  woolen  goods  in  the  manu- 
facture of  worsteds.  It  is  estimated  that  100,000,000  to  125,000,- 
000  pounds  of  wool,  or  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total  American 
consumption  of  500,000,000  pounds  are  now  spun  on  French 
spindles. 

"While  there  has  been  this  broad  and  persistent  tendency 
towards  worsteds,  yet  there  have  also  been  smaller  cycles  within 
these  cycles,  when  the  demand  has  been  temporarily  in  favor  of 
woolens.  We  are  apparently  in  one  of  these  cycles  at  present. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  represents  a  real  change 
of  sentiment  or  is  more  or  less  the  result  of  the  high  prices  of 
worsteds  and  the  inability  of  the  worsted  auills  to  keep  up  with 
the  demand  for  their  fabrics.  If,  however,  the  improving  market 
for  cheviots  in  England,  France,  and  Germany  is  an  index  to  the 
fashions  which  may  be  expected  to  prevail  in  this  country,  as  it 
usually  has  been  in  the  past,  it  is  probable  that  the  pendulum 
will  still  swing  some  distance  in  the  present  direction  before  it 
again  turns  against  woolen  goods. 

"  We  understand  that  recently  the  American  Woolen  Company 
purchased  two  woolen  mills  in  Maine  to  add  to  its  capacity  on 
woolen  fabrics." 
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WOOL    PRODUCT. 

The  total  clip,  excluding  pulled  wool,  according  to  our  estimate, 
is  287,110,749  pounds,  an  increase  of  16,972,428  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  The  scoured  equivalent  is  113,523,785 
pounds,  an  increase  of  6,893,137  pounds  over  last  year,  due 
partly  to  the  lighter  shrinkage  of  the  wools  in  the  present 
season. 

The  detailed  statement  of  number  of  sheep,  weight  of  fleece, 
with  percentage  of  shrinkage  of  wool  product  and  the  equivalent 
in  scoured  wool,  the  average  value  per  pound  and  the  total  value 
of  the  clip  will  be  found  in  Table  I.,  opposite. 

In  this  table  for  convenience  the  States  have  been  arranged, 
as  in  years  past,  in  three  groups,  the  first  embracing  all  those 
north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  western  boundary  of 
Missouri,  including  Kentucky,  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia,  in 
which  the  fleece  wools,  fine  and  medium,  are  of  comparatively 
light  weight  and  shrinkage ;  the  second  comprising  the  southern 
States,  except  Texas,  where  only  medium  wools  are  produced,  and 
the  third  comprising  all  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  line, 
including  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  where  the  great  bulk 
of  the  fine,  fine  medium,  and  medium  wools  of  heavy  weight  and 
shrinkage  are  produced. 

In  the  first  group  are  found  12,228,205  sheep,  or  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  flock,  producing  77,627,449  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease, 
or  27  per  cent  of  the  whole  product  of  287,110,749  pounds,  exclu- 
sive of  pulled  wool.  In  the  third  section  28,125,000  sheep,  or 
66  per  cent  of  the  total  flock,  produced  201,823,750  pounds  of 
wool,  or  70  per  cent  of  the  total  clip. 

In  scoured  condition  the  wools  of  the  first  group,  owing  to 
their  lighter  shrinkage,  yielded  39,713,920  pounds,  or  35  per  cent 
of  the  total,  while  the  third  group  produced  69,234,425  pounds, 
or  61  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

When  the  value  is  considered  it  is  found  that  the  wools  of  the 
first  group  brought  $25,372,111,  or  31  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  f!49,741,616,  and  the  third  group's  clip  was  valued  at 
$46,240,498,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  production  of  the 
second  group  is  so  inconsiderable  a  proportion  of  the  total  wool 
crop  as  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity,  although  the  number  of 
sheep  and  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  are  about  the  same  as  for 
a  number  of  years  past. 
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PULLED    WOOL. 

The  amount  of  pulled  wool  has  been  most  carefully  considered 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  our  estimate  from  41,000,000 
pounds,  the  quantity  estimated  as  the  production  of  last  year. 
The  shrinkage  is  continued  at  30  per  cent,  making  the  yield 
equal  to  28,700,000  pounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  grades  and  values  of  pulled  wool  (scoured  basis)  are  esti- 
mated as  follows  by  Mr.  William  A.  Blanchard,  of  Boston : 

Fine  and  fine  medium  15,300,000  lbs. 

Medium  and  coarse 13,400,000  lbs. 

28,700,000  lbs. 

These  quantities  may  again  be  subdivided  into  grades,  with 
average  values  at  Boston,  thus  : 


Extra  and  fine  A 

A  super  

B  super  

C  and  low  super. 
Fine  combing  . . . 

Combing 

Sbearlings   


Pounds. 


4,400,000 
4,900,000 
8,000,000 
1,400,000 
5,800,000 
3,900,000 
300,000 


28,700,000 


Value  per 
pound,  cents. 

Total  value. 

70 
60 
53 
32 
65 
53 
30 

$3,080,000 
2,940,000 
4,240,000 
448.000 
3,770,000 
2,067,000 
90,000 

Average  58 

$16,635,000 

The  total  production  of  the  country  for  1909  including  pulled 
wool  is,  therefore,  328,110,749  pounds,  or  6,863,137  pounds  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  product  of  last  year  and  is  equal  to 
142,233,785  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 


WOOL    PRODUCTION    MAP. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  presented  an  outline  map  of  the  United 
States  in  which  is  shown  the  estimated  wool  .clip  of  each  State  and 
territory  for  this  year,  which  will  be  valuable  for  reference,  as  it 
shows  at  a  glance  the  relative  importance  of  eacli  in  this  branch 
of  industry. 
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Table  II.  —  Scoured  Wool,  Fleece  and  Pulled. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
18!t3. 
189-t. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


pounds 


Product. 


136,591,955 
i;-;4,795,350 
139,628,220 
139,326,703 
145,300,318 
151,103,776 
140,29L^268 
125,718,690 
115,284,579 
111.365,987 
111,661,581 
113,958,468 
118,21^3,120 
126,814.690 
137,912,085 
124,366,405 
123.935,147 
126,527,121 
129,410,942 
130,-^59,118 
135,360,648 
142,223,785 


Decrease. 


3,964,730 
1,796,605 


301,517 


10,811,508 

14,573,578 

10,434,111 

3,918,592 


13,545,680 
431,258 


Increase. 


4,832,870 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296,887 

4,264.652 

8  591.570 

11,097,395 


2,591,974 
2,883,821 
948,176 
5,001,530 
6,863,137 


VALUE    OF    THE    WOOL    CLIP. 


Our  estimates  are  based  on  the  value  of  the  scoured  pound  at 
the  seaboard,  which  for  the  last  eight  years  has  been  as  follows  : 


Table  III.  —  Scoured  Wool. 


1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


Fleece  and  pulled. 


Pounds. 
126,814,690 
137,912,086 
124,366,405 
123.935,147 
126,627,121 
129,410,942 
130  359,118 
135,360,648 
142,223,785 


Total  value. 


$51 
60 
58 
64 
80 
79 
78 
61 
88 


,164 
,679 
,775 
,948 
,415 
,721 
,263 
,707 
,829 


,709 
127 
,373 
,959 
,514 
,383 
.165 
,516 
,746 


Value  per  pound. 


Fleece. 

Pulled. 

Cents. 

Cent». 

41.1 

36.7 

45.2 

39.7 

48.8 

43.4 

54.1 

46.7 

65.4 

57.4 

63.8 

54.3 

62.3 

50.2 

46.6 

41.6 

63.6 

58 
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SCOURED    WOOL. 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip,  scoured,  for  the  year,  estimated 
on  the  price  in  Boston,  October  1,  was  $88,829,746  for  142,223,785 
pounds  of  wool.  Last  year  135,360,648  pounds  were  valued  at 
$61,707,516.  The  average  value  per  pound  of  the  fleece  wool  was 
63.6  cents  and  58  cents  for  the  scoured  pound  of  pulled  wool. 


WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  is  6.70  pounds,  an  increase  from 
6.60  pounds  in  1907.  The  weight  for  1906  was  6.66  pounds ; 
for  1905,  6.56  pounds ;  for  1904,  6.50  pounds ;  and  for  1903,  6.25 
pounds.  The  average  shrinkage  is  60.5  per  cent.  For  1907  the 
shrinkage  was  60.6  per  cent;  for  1906,  61.8  per  cent;  for  1905, 
61.3  per  cent;  for  1904,  61.6;  and  for  1903,  60.8  per  cent. 


Table   IV.  —  Fleece  and   Polled  Wool,  Washed  and  in  the  Greasb. 


1888 pounds 

18H9 

1890 

1H91 

1892 

1893 " 

1894 

189.5 " 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 '' 

1906 " 

1907 

1908 

1909 


Product. 


301,876 
295,779 
309,474 
307.401 
333,018 
348.538 
325,210 
294,2!"6 
272,47-1 
259,153 
266,720 
:i72,l91 
288,636 
302,602 
316,341 
2S7,450 
291,783 
295,488 
298,715 
298,294 
311,138 
328,110 


121 
479 

856 
507 
405 
138 
712 
726 
708 
251 
684 
3H0 
621 
382 
032 
000 
032 
438 
130 
750 
321 
,749 


Decreaae.  Increase 


293,829 
6,096,642 


2,073,349 


23,327,426 
30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 


28,891,032 


13,699,377 


25,606,898 
15,519,733 


7,567,433 

5.470,646 

16,445,291 

13,865,707 
13,838,650 


4,3:^3,032 

3,705,406 

3,426,692 

948,176 

12,833,571 

16,972,428 


AVAILABLE    SUPPLIES,    1904-1909. 

Table  V.  contains  an  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies 
for  the  year  1909-10,  that  is,  pending  the  next  clip,  excluding 
imports  after  October  1  and  supplies  in  manufacturers'  hands, 
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with  the  figures  for  corresponding  years  given  for  comparison. 
It  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  record  of  sup- 
plies in  dealers'  hands  on  January  1  last,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor's  figures  of  imports,  and  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  tables. 

Table  V.  —  Available  Supplies. 


1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Wool  clip,  fleeee 

and  pulled  .    . 

291,783,032 

295,488,438 

298,915,130 

298,294,750 

311,138,321 

328,110,749 

Domestic     wool 

on    band  Jan- 

uary 1    .   .    .   . 

112,081,000 

41,873,811 

72,461,443 

94,402,046 

84,556,560 

50,556,100 

Foreign     wool 

on   hand  Jan- 

uary 1  .   .    .   . 

15,699,000 

11,562,000 

24,414,000 

15,169,000 

15,188,500 

14,015,000 

In     bond    J  an- 

uary  1   .   .   .   . 

33,735,970 

41,181,360 

56,788,129 

40,928,806 

52,955,081 

37,853,497 

Foreign  wool  im- 

ported,   Jan- 

uary     1     to 

July!  .   .   .   . 

102,167,316 

164,730,358 

119,597,637 

126,600,884 

64,275,513 

167,280,943 

Total     .   .   . 

555,466,317 

554,835,967 

572,176,339 

575,395,486 

528,113,975 

597,816,289 

Imports     of 

wool,  July 

1  to  Oct.  1, 

36,403,499 

44,888,908 

35,331,909 
607,508,248 

33,750,260 

33,205,899 

62,814,168 

Total  to  Got.  1 

591,869,816 

599,224,875 

609,145,746 

561,319,874 

660,630,457 

The  gross  imports  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 
1909,  are  as  follows : 


1009. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  III. 

Total. 

July 

Pounds. 
5,641,511 

9,328,148 
3,407,898 

Pounds. 
3,188,605 
4,953,052 
3,276,707 

Pounds. 

4,928,770 
13,673,967 
14,415,510 

Pounds. 
13.758,886 

August 

27,955,167 

September    

21,100,115 

Total    

18,377,557 

11,418,364 

33,018,247 

62,814,168 
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For  the  corresponding  three  months  of  the  previous  year  the 
imports  were : 


Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  m. 

Total. 

Pounds. 
15,573,020 

Pounds. 
6,682,122 

Pounds. 
10,950,757 

Pounds. 
33,206,899 

THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  date.  As  the  wool  clip  of  the 
year  reaches  the  market  during  tlie  governmental  fiscal  year,  the 
clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  so  that  the  total  supply  for  a  series  of  years 
is  accurately  indicated  by  this  combination,  however  it  may  dif- 
fer from  the  available  supplies  in  any  one  year  of  the  series. 

Table  VI. —  Wool  Produced,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for 

Consumption. 


Net  Imports. 

Fine  Wool.. 

Total 

Exports, 
Domestic 

Retained 

Fiscal 

Tear. 

Imports. 

and 

Production 

for  Con- 

Retained 

Per 

Foreign. 

Classes 
I.  and  II. 

Class 
III. 

sumption. 

for  Con- 
sumption. 

cent  of 
Foreign. 

Pound*. 

Pound*. 

Pound». 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds.       Pounds. 

1890-91.. 

129,303,648 

2,930,045 

36,783,501 

89,882,024 

309,474,856 

435,848,459   345,966,435 

10.63 

1891-92.. 

148,670,652 

3,210,019 

53,3,50,167 

92,312.922 

307,101,507 

452,562,140,  360,249,218 

14.81 

1892-93.. 

172,483,838 

4,310,495 

46,189,082 

122,026.119 

333,018,405 

501,141,748   379,115,629 

12.18 

1892-94.. 

55,152,585 

6,497,664 

7,167,380 

42.007.798 

348,538,138 

397,193,069   355,185,271 

2.02 

1894-95.. 

206,081,890 

6,622,190 

98,388,318 

105,402,507 

325,210,712 

524,722,428]  419,319,921 

23.46 

1895-96.. 

230,911,473 

12,972,217 

126,966,355 

97.918,882 

294,296,726 

512,235,9821  414,317,100 

30.64 

1896-97.. 

350,852,026 

8,700,598 

235,282,735 

112,141,457 

272,474,708 

614,626,136!  502,485,908 

46.84 

1897-98.. 

132,79i,302 

2,625,971 

47,480,033 

82,810,437 

259,153,251 

389,322,582'  306,512,145 

15.50 

1898-99.. 

76,736,209 

14,095,335 

3,349,870 

60,947,423 

266,720,684 

329.361,558,  268,387,135 

1.26 

1899-1900 

155.918,456 

7,912,557 

44,680,424 

105,525,783 

272,191,330 

420,197,228  314,671.445 

14.20 

1900-01.. 

103,583.505 

3,790,067 

32,865,844 

67,127,159 

288,686,621 

388.430,059^  321,502,465 

10.10 

1901-02.. 

166,576,966 

3,227,941 

69,315,286 

93,842,199 

302,502,382 

465,851,407,  371,694..390 

18.66 

1902-03.. 

177,137,796 

3,511,914 

54,747,533 

119,397,268 

316.341.0.32 

489,966,9141  370,569,646 

14.63 

1903-04.. 

173.742,834 

3,182,803 

55,999,545 

114,880,236 

287.450,000 

458,010,031;  345,129,795 

16.22 

1904-05.. 

249,135,746 

2,561,648 

134,407,321 

112,292,726 

291,783,032 

538,357,130!  426,(166,402 

31.64 

1905-06.. 

201,688.668 

5,642.859 

98.336,137 

97,902,153 

296,488,438 

491,534,247   393,632,094 

24.99 

1906-07.. 

203,847,545 

3,446,748 

91,726.655 

108,888.982 

298,715,130 

499,115,927 

390,2.-6,945 

23.50 

1907-08.. 

125.980,524 

5,626,463 

57,846,442 

62,690,077 

298,294.750 

418,648,811 

346,141,192 

16.71 

1908-09.. 

266,409,304 

3,523,975 

164,867,536 

99,046,169 

311,138,321 

574,023,650 

476,005,877 

34.6 

1909-10. 

328,110,749 
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The  proportion  of  fine  wools  increased  from  16.71  per  cent  in 
1908  to  34.6  in  the  year  under  review,  a  larger  percentage  than 
in  any  year  since  1896-7,  which  was  the  year  of  largest  imports 
of  Class  I  and  II  wools.  The  imports  for  that  year  amounted 
to  235,282,735  pounds  and  the  percentage  retained  to  46.84  out  of 
a  total  supply  of  502,485,908  pounds  of  fine  wools.  The  net 
imports  of  Classes  I  and  II  are  greater  by  107,021,094  pounds 
than  last  year  and  exceed  by  15,294,493  pounds  the  net  imports 
of  these  wools  for  that  year  and  the  one  preceding  combined. 
The  imports  of  Class  III  are  36,356,092  pounds  in  excess  of  the 
same  imports  of  last  year.  The  exports  and  reexports  of  all 
wools,  as  a  rule  always  small,  are  2,102,488  pounds  less  than  last 
year. 

The  following  table,  computed  from  Table  VI.,  shows  the  total 
supplies  for  five-year  periods,  beginning  in  1888,  the  ten  years 
1893-1902,  the  five-year  period,  1903-1907,  and  the  years  1908 
and  1909: 


Table    VII.  —  Wool    Supply,    1888-1909  —  Domestic    Production,    and 
Imports  less  Exports. 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 


1888-1892.     Five  years,  total. 

Annual  average 

1893-1897.     Five  years,  total. 

Annual  average 

1898-1902.     Five  years,  total. 

Annual  average 

1893-1902.     Ten  years,  total.. 

Annual  average 

1903-1907.     Five  years,  total  . 

Annual  average,  five  years 

1908 

1909 


All  wools. 

Fine  wools. 

Pounds. 

Poundi. 

2,122,407,842 

1,686,818,840 

424.481,5ti8 

337,3'.3,768 

2,549,920,592 

2,070,423,829 

509,984,118 

414,084.766 

1,9«8,771,C.21 

1,582,374,537 

897,755.324 

316,474,1)07 

4, 53s. 692, 2 13 

3,6.^2,798,366 

45:^,86'.), 221 

365.279,887 

2,476.981,249 

1,925,618,882 

49."),89i;,850 

885,123,776 

418  648, Hll 

346,141,192 

574,023,651 

476,005,857 

SLAUGHTER    AND    MOVEMENT    OF    SHEEP. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  killed  yearly  at  four  western  cen- 
ters, Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  total 
yearly  receipts  of  sheep  at  eastern  seaboard  markets,  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  are  reported  in  the  "Cincin- 
nati Price  Current's  Statistical  Annual,"  as  follows  : 
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Table  VIII. — Seaboard  Sheep  Receipts  and  Slaughter  at  Principal 
Western  Points. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
190G 
1907 
1908 


Western  killings. 


1,173 
l,27o 
1,476 
1,622 
1,879 
2,112 
3,278 
3,565 
3,995 
4.299 
4, 684 
4,647 
5,019 
4,798 
5,276 
5.832 
5,827 
5,465 
5,879 
6,117 
5,701 
5,824 


000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
000 
000 
,000 
,000 


Seaboard  receipts. 


3,432,000 
3,453,000 
3,305,000 
3,274,000 
3,375,000 
3,394,000 
3,330,000 
4,079,000 
4,265,000 
3,611,000 
3,141,000 
2,988.000 
2,945,000 
3,093,000 
3,400,000 
3,443,000 
3,314,000 
3,128,000 
2,425.000 
2,606,000 
2,956.431 
3,364,349 


Total. 


4,605,000 
4,728,000 
4,781,000 
4,896,000 
5,254,000 
5,506,000 
6,608,000 
7,644,000 
8,260,000 
7,910,000 
7,795,000 
7,635,000 
7,964,000 
7,891,000 
8,676,000 
9,275,000 
9,141,000 
8,593.000 
8.304,000 
8,723,000 
8.657,431 
9,188,349 


The  seaboard  receipts  were  387,918  larger  and  the  western 
killings  were  123,000  in  excess  of  those  of  last  year,  the  total  of 
5,824,000  being  26,200  more  than  the  average  for  the  five  pre- 
ceding years. 

In  the  past  twenty-one  years  the  western  killings  at  the  four 
centers  and  the  seaboard  receipts  have  increased  from  4,605,000 
to  9,188,349,  a  total  practically  double  that  of  1887. 

The  total  slaughter  in  the  whole  country,  however,  must  be 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  greater  than  the  total  given  in  the  table, 
in  which  no  account  is  made  of  the  killings  in  small  establish- 
ments and  local  slaughter-houses  or  by  farmers  for  their  own 
use.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  this  table  with  the  table 
on  page  542  giving  the  slaughter  of  sheep  in  Australasia. 


LONDON    SALES. 

The  sixth  of  the  London  sales  of  Colonial  wool  for  1908 
began  November  24  and  closed  December  12.  The  net  amount 
available  was  180,000  bales,  of  which  169,000  were  sold,  leaving 
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11,000  to  be  carried  over  intc  this  year.     The  distribution  was  as 
follows : 

Home  consumption 85,000  bales. 

Continent 15,000     " 

America 11,000     " 

The  following  statement  shows  the  supplies  and  deliveries 
of  Colonial  wool  in  the  London  market  for  the  first  five  series  of 
1909,  as  compared  with  the  same  series  of  last  year : 


London  Market. 

Held  over  from  December 

Net  Imports  for  the  first  5  series . 


1909. 

11,000  bis. 

770,000    " 


781,000  bis. 

Home   Consumption 407,000  bis,  459,000  bis. 

Continental     "  302,000   "  343,000    " 

America  "  68,000   "  34,000    " 


Total  sold  (first-hand  wools) 
Held  over 


777,000  bis. 


4,000  bis. 


1908, 
14,000  bis. 
860,000  " 


874,000  bis. 


836,000  bis 


38,000  bis. 


The  net  imports  amounted  to  770,000  bales,  and  as  there  were 
11,000  bales  held  over  from  last  year,  the  total  available  supply 
was  7Sl,000  bales.  The  quantity  available  for  each  sale  and  the 
destination  of  the  purchases  are  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows  : 

London  Sales  —  Colonial,  Wool,  First  Fivb  Series,  1909. 


Jan.  1, 1909 

Jan.  19-Feb.  6  . 

March  9-26 

May  4-21 

July  6-20 

Sept.  21-Oct.  1. 


Totals 


Available. 

England. 

a 

a 

p 
o 
O 

a 
o 

■n 

a 

•< 

« 

CD 

3 

o 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

Bales. 

201,000 
196,000 
182,000 
152,000 
98,000 

92,000 
96,000 
88,000 
75,000 
66,000 

88,000 
69,000 
61.000 
52,000 
32,000 

12,000 

18,000 

23,000 

9,000 

6,000 

192,000 
183,000 
172,000 
136,000 
94,000 

781,000 

407,000 

302,000 

68,000 

777,000 

w 


Bales. 
11,000 

9,000 
13,000 
10,000 
16,000 

4,000 


4,000 
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The  total  sales  were  777,000  bales  distributed  as  follows :  to 
England,  407,000  bales  ;  the  Continent,  302,000  bales ;  to  America, 
68,000  bales,  and  4,000  bales  were  held  over  for  the  next  series, 
which  began  November  23,  the  entries  closing  November  15.  The 
data  at  hand  was  insufficient  for  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
available  for  the  series. 

Of  the  fifth  series,  which  began  September  21,  Helmuth 
Schwartze  &  Co.  said : 

The  sales  opened  with  a  good  attendance  and  an  average  rise 
for  merino  of  about  10  per  cent  on  July  closing  rates.  The  auc- 
tions continued  with  splendid  competition  from  all  sides  and  the 
initial  rise  was  not  only  maintained  but  frequently  exceeded, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  average  grease  and  the  lower  sorts  of 
scoured. 

Crossbreds  also  commenced  with  10  per  cent  rise  and  must  now 
be  quoted  10-15  per  cent  higher  as  compared  with  the  end  of 
July ;  all  fine  lots  were  in  active  demand  and  increased  in  firm- 
ness, and  fine  and  medium  greasies  suitable  for  America  were 
mostly  15  per  cent  dearer.  Slipes  sold  from  10-15  per  cent 
higher. 

The  preceding  tabular  statements  refer  only  to  the  London 
market.  Adding  the  transit  wools  and  the  direct  imports,  the 
total  deliveries  to  the  trade  are  stated  by  Helmuth  Schwartze  & 
Co.  to  be  as  follows  : 


Distribution  of  Colonial 

Wool  through  England 

and  direct. 

Total  Season. 
1907. 

Total  Season. 
1908. 

Five  Series. 
1908. 

Five  Series. 
1909. 

Sold  to  England    

"      "  Continent    . . . 
"      "  America 

Bales. 

8o7,000 

1,872,000 

149,000 

Bales. 
909,000 
1,348,000 
94,000 

Bales. 

829,000 

1,205.000 

78,000 

Bales. 

847,000 

1,447,000 

171,000 

2,378,000 

2,351,000 

2,112,000 

2,465,000 

The  deliveries  show  an  increase  of  353,000  bales  of  which  only 
18,000  bales  fall  to  the  share  of  the  home  trade.  The  Continen- 
tal consumption  shows  an  increase  of  242,000  bales  and  the 
American  an  increase  of  93,000  bales. 
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In  their  "  Annual  Review "  issued  in  March,  1909,  Messrs. 
Groldsborough,  Mort  &  Co.  describe  the  main  features  of  season 
to  date  as  follows  : 

When  the  Australian  sales  opened,  prospects  were  the  reverse 
of  encouraging;  trade  conditions  and  the  outlook  generally 
warranting  no  forecast  of  any  improvement  in  values.  But  the 
impossible  happened,  and  the  election  of  Taft  to  the  American 
Presidential  Chair  benefited  the  wool  industry  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  part  of  the  commercial  machine. 

Just  as  last  season's  financial  crisis  in  America  swung  the 
pendulum  back  with  far-reaching  effects  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  commercial  world,  so  did  the  restoration  of  confidence  in 
that  country  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  return  swing,  which 
made  for  the  common  good. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  the  year  just  passed,  as  far  as  the 
spinner  and  topmaker  were  concerned,  was  as  bad  if  not  worse 
than  1900. 

Huge  losses  had  to  be  faced  on  the  year's  transactions,  added 
to  which  was  the  financing  of  the  present  clip,  and  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  these  adverse  conditions  wool  values  have  made  such 
a  recovery  speaks  volumes  for  the  stability  of  the  industry. 

The  main  feature  of  the  sales  was  the  strong  hand  played  by 
the  American  operators,  who  were  not  nearly  so  conservative  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  past,  and  bought  eagerly  of  all  grades  of 
fleece  wool,  ranging  from  coarse  crossbreds  to  the  finest  counts. 

And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  many  marks  quite  foreign  to  the 
users  have  found  their  way  to  the  warehouses  of  the  United 
States. 

The  season  as  a  whole  has  been  one  of  pleasurable  surprise  to 
the  grower,  and  when  the  poorness  of  the  clip  itself  is  taken 
into  consideration  there  is  room  for  congratulation. 

Table  IX.  —  Australasian  Wool  Exports. 
Compiled  from  Customs  Returns. 


Seasons  of 

1908-0. 

1907-8. 

1006-7. 

100.5-G. 

1Q04-5. 

New  South  Wales 

Bales. 
915,617 
454,942 
184,207 
165,613 
56,785 
19,283 
491,757 

Bales. 
858,407 
300,390 
234,709 
143,274 
52,500 
33,610 
436,941 

Bales. 
966,630 
301,000 
204,000 
126,000 
42,000 
33,500 
427,068 

Bales. 
816,000 
267,500 
176,000 
119,000 
42.500 
33,600 
415,000 

Bales. 
660,000 
238,000 

99,000 
157,000 

35,000 

;!o,ooo 

Queen»land 

Soutli  Australia 

Western  Australia 

New  Zealand 

377,000 

Total 

2,288,104 

2,057,831 

2,090,188 

1,869,600 

1,596,000 
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Messrs.  Dalgety  &  Co.,  who  last  year  for  the  first  time  reported 
the  exports  of  wool  from  Australasia  in  pounds,  continued  the 
tables  this  year  which  are  here  reproduced  : 

Exports  of  Wool  from  Australia. 
Seasons  of  1907-8  and  1908-9. 


190T-8. 

1008-9. 

New  South  Wales 

Pounds. 

267.545,312 

144,959,313 

48,888,320 

52,445,440 

18,420,435 

5,999,250 

148,559,940 

Pounds. 

296,659.908 

147,401,208 
59,683,068 

Queensland 

53,626,212 
18,398  340 

West  Australia    

Tasmania 

6,247,692 

New  Zealand 

174,573,735 

686,818,010 

756,590,163 

An  examination  of  these  tables  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  decrease  of  over  three  pounds  per  bale  as  compared  with  last 
year.  Then  the  average  was  333.7  pounds,  whereas  it  is  now 
reduced  to  330.G6  pounds.  The  number  of  bales  exported 
increased  230,273,  but  because  of  the  decreased  average  weight 
the  total  export  was  69,772,153  pounds  less  than  in  the  previous 
year.     On  this  point  Dalgety  says  : 

This  further  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  bales  disclosed  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  for  it  is  a  decrease  upon  a  decrease,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  falling  off  in  the  average  amount  of 
wool  now  encased  in  a  bale  of  Australasian  wool  has  amounted 
to  quite  10  pounds  during  less  than  the  same  number  of  years, 
which  accounts  for  a  tremendous  amount  of  the  increase  in 
production,  as  shown  in  the  number  of  bales. 

The  following  factors  have  tended  towards  the  decrease  in  the 
weight  of  the  bales  referred  to,  viz.  : 

1.  Inland  freights  are  now  almost  universally  calculated  at 
per  ton  and  not  at  per  bale,  which  offers  no  inducement  to 
growers  to  put  the  maximum  weight  into  the  bales. 

2.  An  increase  in  the  percentage  of  farmers'  clips  following 
upon  closer  settlement. 

3.  A  knowledge  that  wool  does  not  open  up  so  attractive 
looking  if  pressed  too  tightly. 

Moreover,  with  light-conditioned  crossbred  wool  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  the  bales  up  to  3  cwt.,  even  if  one  specially  wanted 
to. 
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The  rapidly  increasing  importance  of  the  Australian  wool 
auctions  is  shown  with  remarkable  clearness  in  the  following 
table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  sales  in  the 
home  market  has  increased  from  53  per  cent  in  1898-9  to  72 
per  cent  in  1908-9,  while  the  actual  quantity  sold  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  eleven  years  : 

Australian  Exports  and  Sales. 


Season. 

Total  Exports. 

Sales. 

Sales  to  Exports. 

1898-9  

Bales. 
1,664,517 
1,594,464 
1,609,713 
1,664.885 
1,440,722 
1,366,942 
1,595,734 
1,869,455 
2,090,188 
2,057,831 
2,288,104 

Bales. 

890,185 

915,877 

808,912 

1,035,520 

861,174 

837,497 

1,092,651 

1,354,865 

1,537,798 

1,351,121 

1,657,906 

53% 
57% 

1899-0  

1900-1  

50% 
62% 
60% 
61"/ 

1901  2  

1902-3  

1903  4    ,                

1904-5  

68% 

1905-6  

72% 
74% 

1906-7  

1907-8  

66% 

72% 

1908-9  

In  the  July  number  of  their  valuable  Review  Messrs.  Dalgety 
&  Co.,  under  the  head  of  '*  Demand  and  Distribution,"  remark : 

The  tide  of  demand  turned  in  May,  1908,  and  since  then  has 
gathered  way,  at  first  slowly,  but  during  the  past  six  months 
very  rapidly.  Confidence,  usually  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  which 
had  been  rudely  shaken  during  the  first  half  of  last  year,  was 
gradually  restored  as  the  year  advanced.  Still,  with  labor  not 
fully  employed  and  foodstuffs  dear,  the  outlook  nine  months  ago 
was  still  unfavorable,  and  then  when  it  was  learned  that  both 
North  and  South  America  were  to  be  blessed  with  bounteous 
crops  of  wheat  and  cotton,  a  more  rapid  return  to  comparatively 
prosperous  times  was  unhappily  checked  by  serious  labor  dis- 
putes, such  as  the  engineers'  strike,  which  for  months  had  para- 
lyzed the  shipbuilding  trade,  as  well  as  by  the  cotton  strike  in 
England,  which,  commencing  on  September  21,  1908,  lasted 
seven  weeks.  These  troubles  over,  employment  improved,  and, 
as  money  was  cheap  and  ready  for  investment,  the  United 
States  Presidential  election  only  remained  to  be  satisfactorily 
settled  to  give  movement  to  the  pendulum  which  had  started  to 
swing  back,  as  it  always  must  after  having  been  forced  too  much 
one  way.     The  election  of  President  Taft  spelled  the  expansion 
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of  trade  in  the  United  States,  to  be  followed  in  other  countries  ; 
and  it  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  Australasian  markets  that 
the  election  was  concluded  before  the  regular  selling  season  had 
gone  far,  for  while  the  demand  from  the  inception  of  the  sales 
had  been  sound  —  especially  on  Continental  account  —  it  devel- 
oped from  soundness  to  excitement  for  ''  American  "  wools  as 
soon  as  the  election  was  over,  and  as  Australia  is  the  recognized 
center  of  the  United  States  demand,  growers  of  good  wool 
again  reaped  the  advantage  of  high  prices,  while  the  determined 
buying  of  the  Americans  left  the  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries a  comparatively  narrow  field  for  their  operations. 

It  is  believed  that  every  manufacturer  of  wool  throughout  the 
world  now  realizes  that 

(1)  Australasia  has  attained  the  position  of  the  principal 

wool  producing  country  of  the  world  ; 

(2)  The  selection  of  wool  submitted   to  public  auction  at 

the  colonial  centers  is  greater  and  better  than  in  any 
other  market,  and  that 

(3)  To  secure  a  satisfactory  share  of  the  Australasian  clip 

he  must  be  represented  by  some  buyer  on  this  side. 

And  commenting  on  the  Australian  wool  business  in  their 
monthly  review  for  October  they  say : 

The  history  of  wool  selling  in  Australia  is  hot  the  least  interest- 
ing phase  of  the  wool  industry,  and  the  development  of  the  local 
auctions  has  played  a  most  important  part  in  bringing  the  trade 
to  its  present  high  position.  The  policy  of  local  realization  has 
become  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Australian  wool  industry, 
and  the  marvellous  development  of  the  past  two  decades  forms  a 
story  of  almost  unparalleled  commercial  achievement.  The  Aus- 
tralian wool  selling  broker  is  not  a  middleman  in  the  ordinary 
acceptance  of  the  term  ;  he  is  the  avenue  through  which  the 
grower  can  reach  the  buyer  in  the  most  effective  way,  and 
the  institution  of  local  auctions  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the 
methods  adopted  by  wool  growers  in  England  and  America. 

It  was  at  the  outset  declared  that  the  Australian  sales  were 
not  required,  as  there  was  always  a  market  in  London  for  Aus- 
tralian wools ;  but  while  it  is  freely  admitted  that  in  the  early 
days  the  London  auctions  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  open- 
ing up  a  steady  market  for  all  the  wool  Australia  could  grow,  the 
developments  of  recent  years  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that 
the  natural  and  most  economical  method  is  to  attract  the  world's 
wool  users  to  the  seat  of  production,  where  they  have  the  wools 
earlier  and  the  widest  selection  from  which  to  pick  out  the  types 
of  wool  best  suited  to  their  particular  requirements.     The  closer 
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buyer  and  seller  can  be  brought  together,  within  reason,  must 
necessarily  be  the  best  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Great  as  has  been  the  success  of  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  the 
future  will  see  a  much  more  marked  development.  The  closer 
settlement  of  Australia  which,  in  the  natural  evolution  of 
things,  is  coming  about  and  which  will  probably  develop  more 
rapidly  in  the  future,  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Australian 
wool  selling  centers,  and  the  day  has  already  arrived  when  the 
shipment  of  wool  for  sale  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  is  a 
speculation  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  The  sheep 
farmer  of  the  future,  however,  is  a  sure  customer  for  the  local 
sales,  and  as  the  numbers  increase  so  must  the  quantity  of  wool 
sold  locally  increase.  Even  now  the  Australian  markets  deal 
with  considerably  more  merino  wool  than  is  sold  in  London,  and 
each  year  the  figures  become  more  marked. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  wool  selling  industry  was  only 
inaugurated  sixty-six  years  ago,  and  then  only  in  a  very  humble 
way,  aiming  at  first  to  be  a  means  of  convenience  to  the  smaller 
wool  growers  who  desired  to  find  a  quicker  method  of  securing 
the  reward  of  their  industry.  They  were  availing  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  sell  to  local  buyers  acting  for  city  merchants, 
who  found  wool  a  convenient  and  profitable  means  of  exchange, 
and  the  idea  of  concentrating  this  competition  at  auction  sales 
was  a  praiseworthy  one.  The  pioneer  sellers  had  a  hard  battle 
to  fight  against  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  London,  and  at  the  out- 
set there  was  naturally  no  comparison  between  the  two  selling 
policies.  Still,  all  things  must  have  a  beginning,  and  the  local 
sales  proved  of.  great  benefit  to  the  smaller  holders,  and  it  was 
the  support  of  the  small  men  at  the  outset  which  built  up  the 
selling  industry.  In  the  early  days  the  market  was  largely 
dependent  upon  the  merchants  and  upon  speculative  buyers,  all 
of  whom  purchased  with  the  idea  of  reselling  in  London.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  sales  assumed  more  important  proportions 
and  began  to  attract  buyers  from  the  old  world,  and  the  vigorous 
policy  of  advertising  the  merits  of  Australian  wools  in  every 
possible  way  at  international  exhibitions  and  by  experimental 
shipments  soon  began  to  bear  good  fruit. 

The  system  of  selling  locally  has  come  more  and  more  into 
favor,  so  much  so  that  during  last  season  upwards  of  1,650,000 
bales  of  a  value  of  nearly  nineteen  millions  sterling  were  sold  at 
the  colonial  sales. 

In  their  annual  review  they  gave  the  value  of  the  Australian 
wool  production  as  shown  by  the  value  of  the  exports  for  a 
series  of  years  beginning  with  1881  as  follows : 
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Value,  Australian  Clip. 


Total  Value 
Wool  Exports. 

ITotal  Value 
Wool  Exports. 

Total  Value 
Wool  Exports. 

1881 

1891 

1896 

1901 

£ 
16,136,082 
24,063,227 
20,433,855 
18,936,557 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

£ 

16,109,026 
18,042,873 
21,796,096 
25,203,549 

1906 

1907 

1908 

£ 
29,411,424 
35,267,851 
28,244,993 

The  value  as  shown  for  1908  was  very  materially  less  than  in 
1907,  the  reduction  being  nearly  7  million  pounds  sterling,  or  in 
round  numbers  $35,000,000.  With  a  largely  increased  export 
and  much  higher  prices  the  clip  will  net  the  Australian  producer 
the  largest  amount  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  in  Australasia 
for  the  past  five  years  : 

Table  X. —  Number    of    Sheep     at    Close    of   Year  in   Australasia, 

1904-1908. 


1008. 

1007. 

1906. 

1905. 

ieo4. 

New  South  Wales 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

43,329,384 

12,545,742 

18,348,851 

6,829,637 

4,098,500 

1,744,800 

44,555,879 

14,146,734 

16,738.050 

7,023,000 

3,694,852 

1,729,394 

44,132,421 
12,937,440 
14,886,438 
6,700,000 
3,200,000 
1,683,560 

39,494,207 

11,455,115 

12,535,231 

6,524,300 

3,140,360 

1,556,460 

34,531,145 
10,167,691 
10,843,470 
5,298,720 
2,600,633 
1,597,053 

Australia  and  Tasmania  .  . 

86,896.914 
22,449  053 

87,887,909 
20,983,772 

83,439,859 
20,108,471 

74,705,673 
19,130,875 

65,038,712 
18,280,805 

Total 

109,345,967 

108,871,681 

103,548,330 

93,836,548 

83,319,517 

The  flocks,  notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  caused  by  rabbits, 
the  continued  sub-division  of  large  estates  for  closer  settlement 
and  more  than  18,000,000  sheep  slaughtered  in  Australasia  during 
the  year,  hold  their  own  and  in  fact  show  a  small  increase  of 
872,345  over  the  number  reported  one  year  ago. 

The  following  table  is  very  interesting  as  showing  the  total 
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slaughter  of  sheep,  including  those  for  export  as  well  as  for  local 
consumption  in  each  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth  and  a 
statement  of  the  population  of  each  State  : 

Sheep  Slaughtered  in  Australasia,  1908. 


Population. 

Sheep  Slaughtered,  1908. 

State. 

For  Local 
Consumption. 

For  Export. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales  . . . 
Victoria 

1,605,009 
1,273,313 
558,257 
407,179 
270,823 
185,824 

3,986,030 
2,418,646 
456.608 
685,089 
537,168 
369,104 

1,159,725 

891,219 

252,647 

335,266 

2,895 

6,145,755 
3,309,865 

Queensland 

709,265 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

Tasmania   

1,020,355 
540,063 
369,104 

Commonwealth   

New  Zealand  * 

4,300,385 
1,020,642 

8,452,645 
2,562,105 

2,641,752 
4,413,550 

11,094,397 
6,965,655 

Australasia 

5,321,027 

11,004,750 

7,055,302 

18,060,052 

*Including  about  60,000  Maoris. 

Note.  — The  total  slaughterings  during  1907  amounted  to  17,059,780,  and 
in  1906  to  15,637,087. 


RIVER    PLATE    WOOLS. 

The  export  business  of  River  Plate  wools  is  done  between 
July  1  and  April  30.  Table  XI.  shows  the  arrivals  of  these  wools 
at  the  various  European  ports  for  the  past  sixteen  years,  and 
is  followed  by  a  table  showing  the  production  for  thirteen  years, 
beginning  with  the  season  of  1895-6. 

The  export  of  River  Plate  wools  in  the  1907-8  season  was 
greater  by  11,700  metric  tons  than  in  the  preceding  year  and 
greater  than  any  previous  year  since  1902-3,  which  again  exceeded 
any  year  in  the  series  except  the  banner  year  1897-8,  when  the 
exports  equalled  248,500  metric  tons. 
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Table    XI.  —  Impobts   of  River   Plate  Wools  into  Edrope  between 

JuLT  1  AND  April  30,  Succeeding,  1894  to  1909  Inclusive.' 

In  thousands  of  hales. 


Of  which 

Tear. 

Dunkirk. 

Havre. 

Antwerp. 

Bremen. 

Ham- 
burg. 

Other 
Ports. 

Total. 

from 
Monte- 
video. 

1894 

149 

14 

68 

38 

56 

15 

340 

34 

1895 

133 

7 

78 

36 

46 

30 

330 

45 

1896 

195 

20 

90 

50 

50 

35 

440 

70 

1897 

161 

11 

76 

33 

58 

12 

351 

35 

1898 

163 

8 

80 

80 

81 

56 

468 

80 

1899 

221 

14 

71 

45 

81 

29 

461 

64 

1900 

169 

8 

67 

50 

61 

33 

388 

45 

1901 

94 

16 

52 

29 

44 

35 

270 

55 

1902 

208 

13 

79 

34 

89 

78 

500 

54 

1903 

172 

9 

62 

35 

65 

67 

410 

61 

1904 

149 

8 

68 

38 

70 

48 

371 

41 

1905 

132 

6 

70 

35 

70 

68 

381 

45 

1906 

138 

33 

56 

28 

73 

85 

413 

66 

1907 

132 

19 

55 

19 

93 

71 

389 

46 

1908 

121 

30 

54 

16 

79 

57 

357 

53 

1909 

217 

5 

84 

23 

111 

100 

540 

110 

1  Wool  circular  of  Wenz  8e  Co.,  Reims,  May,  1909. 

The  production  for  thirteen  years  (twelve  months,  October  1 
to  September  30)  is  as  follows  : 


a.  Two  00  omitted,  thus  443,0  =  443,000. 

b.  Kilo  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

c.  Metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 
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Imports    into    United    States  of    Argentine  Wools   for  Years  1904- 
1909  inclusive,  in  Pounds. 


Year. 

Class  I. 

Class  U. 

Class  m. 

Total. 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

18,018,443 
41,094,617 
36,352,480 
19,247,683 
14,311,498 
51,601,420 

100,548 
362,562 

94,866 

1C)6,23'9 

10,049,069 
6,238,388 
5,815,447 
3,852,659 
1,909,787 
6,672,175 

28,168.060 
47,695,567 
42,167,927 
23,195,208 
16,221,285 
58,379,834 

The  importations  of  Argentine  wools  into  the  United  States 
reached  high  water  mark  in  1905,  totaling  in  that  year  47,695,567 
pounds.  At  that  time  a  reversion  set  in  and  the  importations  fell 
off  with  remarkable  rapidity  yearly  nntil  in  1908  they  reached  only 
16,221,285  pounds.  This  year  the  tide  turned,  the  importations 
reaching  the  highest  figures  in  recent  years  if  not  the  highest 
known  and  amounting  to  58,379,834  pounds  divided  by  tariff 
classes  thus :  Class  I,  51,601,420  pounds ;  Class  II,  106,239,  and 
Class  III,  6,672,175  pounds. 


URUGUAY    WOOLS. 

In  the  table  on  the  preceding  page  in  which  the  production  of 
wools  in  Uruguay  is  given,  the  imports  into  Europe  are  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  actual  production.  It  appears  that  in  the 
last  season  in  the  table,  October  1  to  September  30,  the  produc- 
tion was  the  largest  reported,  exceeding  by  1600  metric  tons  the 
highest  previous  season,  which  was  that  of  1902-3.  This 
amount  equals  111,552,760  povmds,  and  as  stated  elsewhere  is 
nearly  all  pure  merino  blood.  The  following  table  shows  the 
imports  of  these  wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  six 
years,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  imports  in  the  last  year 
exceeded  5  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  that  country  : 


FLUCTUATIONS  IN  WOOL  PRICES, 

DOMESTIC   AND    FOREIGN,    1 890-1  909. 
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London  price  of  Port  Ptiillip  wool.  Helmuth  Scliwartze  &  Co.       Bradford  prices  Merino  and  Crossbred  Tops,       Boston  prices  of  American  wools. 
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Imports  of  Uruguayan  Wools  into  the  United  States  for  the  Years 
1904-1909,  INCLUSIVE,  in  Pounds. 


Year. 

ClasH  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  ni. 

Total. 

1904 

112,208 
7,044,752 
5,083,195 
5,856.437 
1,604,221 
5,759,852 

112,208 
7,740,309 
5,807,190 
5.856,611 
1,604,221 
5,868,232 

1905 

1906   

619,377 

76,180 

3,995 

174 

1907 

1908 

1909 

108,380 

THE    COURSE    OF    PRICES. 

The  year  has  been  noticeable  for  a  marked  increase  in  prices  all 
along  the  line  which  will  average  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound  on 
washed  wools  and  a  greater  advance  in  unwashed  as  compared 
with  October  prices  of  last  year.  The  changes  and  the  course  of 
the  market  are  shown  in  Table  XII.  and  graphically  indicated  by 
our  Chart  of  Fluctuations  in  Wool  Prices,  opposite  this  page,  in 
which  Ohio  XX,  and  Port  Phillip  average  grease  represent  Boston 
and  London  prices  for  practically  similar  grades  of  wool.  The 
Boston  prices  of  Kentucky  three-eighths  combing,  unwashed; 
Ohio  Delaine,  washed ;  territor}^  fine  medium  and  Texas  spring, 
twelve  months,  scoured,  and  also  the  course  of  prices  for  60's 
Botany  and  40's  crossbred  tops  in  Bradford  are  shown. 


BOSTON    RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

Table  XIII.  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  and  foreign 
wool  in  Boston  by  months  for  the  years  1900  to  1909,  inclusive, 
and  Table  XIV.  shows  the  shipments  in  pounds  from  Boston,  by 
months,  over  the  several  railroads  and  by  sea  for  the  year.  Only 
the  direction  and  amounts  of  the  shipments  can  be  determined 
by  this  table ;  both  are  misleading  to  a  certain  extent  in  that 
they  contain  shipments  of  wool  from  Boston  to  be  scoured,  some 
of  which  is  re-shipped  to  Boston  and  again  sent  away,  thus 
causing  duplication  in  the  tables. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  wool  in  Boston  up  to  November  1 
were  840,045  bales,  containing  230,069,796  pounds  of  wool,  a 
quantity  almost  equaling  the  total  receipts  of  the  same  in  the 
calendar  year  1902,  when  the  receipts  were  231,410,150  pounds, 
the  largest  quantity  of  which  we  have  any  record.     In  1908  the 
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domestic  receipts  were  612,784  bales,  or  165,912,318  pounds.  The 
year  has  been  noticeable  also  for  the  extent  of  the  receipts  of 
foreign  wool  which  in  the  ten  months  to  November  1  amounted  to 
359,045  bales,  or  137,709,219  pounds.  If  the  imports  for  the  two 
remaining  months  of  the  year  continue  in  like  ratio  the  imports 
of  these  wools  into  this  port  are  likely  to  be  the  heaviest  on 
record.  In  1907  for  the  corresponding  period  the  foreign  receipts 
were  234,167  bales,  or  96,212,100  pounds. 

Table  XII. — Comparative   Prices   op   Domestic  Wool   in    Boston, 
OoTOBBE,  1895-1909. 
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Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(Scouted  Basis,) 

Staple  fine 

34 

33 

50 

474 

55 

61 

46 

55 

65 

66 

76 

71 

73 

60 

78 

"      medium    .  .   . 

32 

30 

48 

45 

50 

48 

44 

60 

61 

60 

70 

66 

68 

52 

70 

Clothing,  fine  .... 

32 

31 

48 

45 

50 

48 

43 

48 

60 

60 

72 

68 

65 

53 

70 

"        medium  .  . 

30 

274 

4§ 

44 

48 

474 

40 

46 

40 

66 

68 

63 

60 

45 

65 

*  Nominal. 
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STATISTICS    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLENS. 

The  Hon,  0.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  numerous  tables  showing  various  important  facts  with 
respect  to  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1909,  which  appear  in  Tables  XV.  to 
XVIII.,  inclusive,  and  the  table  beginning  on  page  628  showing 
the  imports  of  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  con- 
sumption for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1908  and  1909. 

COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT. 

Table  XVIII.,  page  553,  shows  the  countries  of  production  and 
immediate  shipment  of  wools  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  Class  I  wools  imported,  114,512,293 
pounds,  compared  with  43,620,041  pounds  last  year,  79,416,776 
came  from  Australasia,  an  increase  of  52,384,200  pounds  ;  50,601,- 
420  pounds  came  from  Argentina,  an  increase  of  36,289,922  pounds, 
and  5,759,852  pounds  came  from  Uruguay,  an  increase  of  4,155,631 
pounds. 

The  supplies  of  Class  III  wools  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
following  countries  ;  the  two  preceding  years  are  given  for  com- 
parison. 


Chinese  Empire 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia)  . . . 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia)  .. 

British  East  ludies 

Argentina 

Germany 

All  other 


Pounds. 

35,626,304 
7,964,480 

17,868,776 
9,970,886 

12,!»49,805 
6,672,175 
2,454,277 
8,109,296 


101,615,999 


1908. 


Pounds. 
21,716,986 
12,910,119 

8,862,075 
9,644,020 
4,852,100 
1,909,787 

'  7,553,575 


66,448,662 


1907. 


Pounds. 
39,762,115 
21,231,378 

9,996,779 
15.516,492 

8.696,918 

3,852,659 

10,241,082 


109,297,423 
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Table  XVIII.  —  Wool  Imported  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia, Fiscal  Year,  ending  June  30,  1909,  by  Countries  of 
Production,  Immediate  Shipment,  and  Classes. 


Countries  op 
Production. 


Austria-Hungary    . 

Belgium 

DeDtuark 

France , 

Germany    .   .   .  .   . 
Greece     

Greenland,  Iceland, 
etc 

Italy 

Netherlands  .    .   .    . 
Portugal 

Russia  in  Europe  .   , 


Servia 


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Spain 

Switzerland  .    .    . 
Turkey  in  Europe 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Canada    

Panama   ..... 

Mexico 

West  Indies — Dutch 


.\rgentina 

Brazil    .   . 
Chile     .   . 


Austria-Hungary   .  . 

England 

France 

Belgium 

Denmark 

j  Austria-Hungary   .    . 

/  France 

j  Austria-Hungary  .  . 
/  Germany 

Greece 

f  Denmark 

England 

I  Germany   .   .   .       .    . 

Greenland,    Iceland, 

[     etc 

)  France 

I  Italy .    . 

J  Germany 

(  Netherlands     .   .   .   . 

j  England         

j  Portugal    .       .    .    .    . 

(■England 

j  France 

j  Germany 

{  Ivussia  in  Europe  .  . 
r  Austria-Hungary   .    . 

j  England 

"j  Germany  .  .  .  •  .  . 
[  Servia • 

(Belgium 
England 
France 
Germany 

I,  Spain 

Switzerland  .... 

[  England 

j  France 

j  Sweden  ....... 

[  Turkey  in  Europe  .  . 
(  Canada 


}  England 

(  Scotland 

j  England  .  .  .  .  . 
j  Scutlaud 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Canada . 

Panama 

j  Canada ,    . 

I  Mexico  ........ 

j  France    

I  West  Indies  —  Dutch 
f  Argentina 

Belgium 

I  Canada 

{  England 

France    

I  Germany 

(.Uruguay 

Brazil     ........ 

J  Chile 

/  England 


Classification. 


Class  1.      Class  2 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


252 
326 


285 


1,912 


28 
60,668 
15,842 


38,135 
73,875 


526 
54,871 


41,439,577 

3,419,531 

49,596 

5,683,381 

189,640 

512,568 

307,127 


194,745 
185,650 


30,659 


126,836 


14,222 


19,728 


10,964,130 
231,753 
155,729 

686,877 
166,718 

1 ,2; 
938,429 
157,912 


106,239 


Class  : 


Pounds. 
804,132 
61,375 
83,678 


69,228 

29,129 

252,177 

3,798 

2,450,479 

20,106 

762,851 

452,750 

127,499 

390,385 

26,970 

221,357 

17,431 

116,740 

155,749 

414,269 

477,754 

24,275 

22,468 

4,944,556 

23,222 

20,897 

104,120 

541,692 

115,430 

145,065 

240,563 


Total. 


108,074 

7,445 

38,024 

120,914 

2,407 

905,737 


70,210 


3,228,462 
14,569,617 

487 


12,298 
1,200 


5,668 

137 

14,246 

6,672,175 


93,448 

154,898 


Pounds. 
I        949,185 

590 
69,228 

j        281,558 

2,485,262 
20,106 
1 
I 
i-    1,733,485 

i  248,612 
j  261,007 
I        570,018 

I  5,470,965 
I       689,931. 

I       685,670 

21,667 

I-    1,086,810 

J 

I   11,378,103 

j   18,640,685 

I     1,106,923 

170,735 
1,200 

I  61,065 

I  14,383 

"I 

}  58,379,834 

93,448 
{         535,293 
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Table    XVIII.  —  Continued. 


cou^tries  of 
Pkodoction. 


Colombia    .   .   .  . 
Falkland  Islands 


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Peru 


Uruguay  . 
Venezuela 


Chinese  Empire   .   . 

East  Indies— British 
East  Indies  —  Dutch 


Persia 


Russia  —  Asiatic  , 


Turkey  in  Asia 


Asia,  all  other  .   .   . 


Australia    and    Tas 
mania 


New  Zealand     .   . 

British   A  f  r  i  c  a  - 

South 

French  Africa  .   . 

Morocco 

Egypt 


Classification. 


Class  1.     Class  2 


Total 


Imported  into  . 


Colombia 

(  England  ..... 
I  Falkland  Islands    .   . 

(  Kugland 

/  Peru 

f  Belgium 

!  England 

]  Germany 

(.Uruguay 

Venezuela 

f  Chinese  Empire  .   .   . 

I  England 

<;  Germany 

I  Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  . 
t.  Russia  in  Europe   .   . 

East  Indies —  British 

England 

Scotland 

East  Indies  —  Dutch 

England 

France 

f  England 

I  France    

i  Persia 

Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  . 
[Russia  in  Europe   .   . 

(  England 

]  Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  . 
(  Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
f  Austria-Hungary    .   . 

Denmark 

I  England 

^  France 

Germany   

I  Turkey  in  Asia  .  .  . 
(^Turkey  in  Europe  .  . 

J  England 

}  Russia  in  Europe  .  . 
f  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania   

I  Belgium 

<(  England 

I  France 

I  Germany 

[  New  Zealand   .... 

Belgium 

England 

New  Zealand  .... 

British  Africa — South 

England     ..... 

French  Africa  .   .   , 

Morocco 

Egypt     


Boston  .... 
New  York .  . 
Philadelphia 


Pounds. 


418,160 
8,449 


498,634 

744,413 

16,225 

4,500,580 


6,357 


30,439,486 

498,259 

28,825,983 

108,715 

16,805 

80,296 

306,064 

14,805,787 

4,335,381 

94,341 

194,096 

2,072 

126 


Pounds. 


138,143,968 


114,512,293 
11,100,437 
12,531,238 


39,305 
93,483 


2,248 


53,955 


3,684 
28,32 
6,430 


Class  3. 


Pounds. 
1,654 


108,380 


24, 

32,272, 

1,434, 

109. 

15, 

1,794, 

4,471, 

8,448, 

29, 

188, 

1, 

142, 

246. 

1,355. 

86. 

30, 

76, 

2,267, 

151. 

35. 

97, 

1,216. 

48-2: 

41 

7,017, 

6 

57 


318 


413 
176,109 


260 


Total, 


13,827,953     101,615,999 


11,591,627       24,757,186 

383,908       52,853,-J41 

1,852,4181      24,005,573 


Pounds. 
1,654 

(        426,609 
I        132,788 

I    5,868,232 

J 

24,655 

1 

>  35,634,909 
I 
J 

I   12,962,758 
(        190,095 

I    1,861,816 

J 

J     2,495,427 

1 

J.    8,963,389 

i 

J 
f        156,873 

1 

I 

J.  59,969,862 

J 

I   19,450,916 

I        499,716 

2,072 
126 
260 


253,587,920 


150,861,105 
64,337,586 
38,389,229 
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PORTS    OF    IMPORT. 

Each  of  the  principal  ports  shows  largely  increased  imports  in 
each  class  of  wool.  Boston  being  the  great  market  for  clothing 
and  combing  wools  naturally  benefits  by  the  major  part  of  this 
increase.  The  quantity  of  Class  I  wools  received,  114,512,293 
pounds,  is  much  greater  than  at  any  time  since  1897,  when  the 
imports  amounted  to  137,221,457  pounds.  In  Class  II  wools  the 
increase  was  from  7,247,799  pounds  in  1908  to  11,591,627  in  1909, 
and  of  Class  III  from  13,023,020  to  24,757,185  pounds.  New 
York  shows  an  increase  of  imports  of  Classes  I  and  III  wools 
and  a  small  decrease  in  Class  II  imports.  This  is  the  principal 
market  for  wools  of  Class  III,  the  imports  of  which  increased 
from  36,778,123  pounds  in  1908  to  52,853,241  pounds  in  1909. 
Philadelphia  made  a  gain  in  each  class,  doubling  her  imports  of 
Class  I,  nearly  quadrupling  those  of  Class  II  and  increasing 
those  of  Class  III  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  total  increase  in 
importations  of  all  classes  into  the  country  amounted  to 
133,289,619  pounds. 

GROSS    IMPORTS    AND    IMPORTS    ENTERED    FOR    CONSUMPTION. 

Table  XVII.,  page  551,  which  gives  the  gross  imports  of 
manufactures  of  wool,  shows  a  total  foreign  value  of  ^18,100,460, 
a  decrease  of  f  1,287,518  from  1908  and  a  total  f 3,560,052 
below  the  average  of  the  preceding  six  years. 

The  figures  in  the  table,  page  628,  showing  the  imports  of 
foreign  wools  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consump- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year,  differ  from  those  in  the  tables  of  gross 
imports  and  must  not  be  confused  with  them.  Only  those  quan- 
tities which  go  into  consumption  are  included  in  the  former,  while 
in  the  tables  of  gross  imports,  XV.,  XVI.,  XVII.,  and  XVIII.,  all 
imports,  those  entered  in  bond  as  well  as  those  withdrawn  for 
consumption  upon  importation,  are  embraced. 

The  table  of  imports  for  consumption  shows  an  increase  of 
73,193,216  povinds  of  wool  as  compared  with  1908,  the  total  being 
209,164,123  pounds.  The  increase  of  Classes  I,  II,  and  III  wools 
was  39,343,914,  6,396,552,  and  27,452,750  pounds,  respectively. 

The  imports  of  all  waste  products,  including  noils  and  wastes, 
mungo,  flocks,  shoddy,  and  rags,  amounted  to  250,593  pounds, 
with  a  foreign  value  of  $46,867.  The  average  value  per  pound 
was  37.8  cents  and  the  duty  was  49.44  per  cent. 
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The  total  imports  of  wool  manufactures,  f  18,048,403  (foreign 
value),  entered  for  consumption  show  a  decrease  of  $1,053,880. 
Cloths  show  a  small  increase  of  $154,685.  Dress  goods,  which 
comprise  nearly  one-half  of  our  imports,  have  decreased  from 
$9,135,688  to  $7,019,284,  Wearing  apparel  has  decreased  $66,- 
227.  Carpets,  the  greater  part  of  whose  imports  are  high  grade 
rugs  and  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms,  have  increased  from 
$2,949,586  to  $3,748,556. 

The  duty  paid  value  of  the  imports  of  wool  of  all  classes  is 
$226,245,869  and  of  all  manufactures  of  wool  $34,327,231. 


The  following  table  is  taken  from  "Dalgety's  Annual  Wool 
Review,"  and  is  valuable  as  indicating  the  continually  increasing 
shortage  in  the  source  of  the  world's  wool  supply.  In  1895  there 
was,  according  to  this  table,  one  sheep  for  each  of  the  world's 
wool-using  population.  At  the  "latest  date"  this  supply  had 
decreased  to  four-fifths  of  a  sheep  per  capita,  while  the  demands 
for  wool  for  clothing  are  constantly  on  the  increase.  The  logic 
of  the  situation  is  that  unless  the  usual  normal  price  of  wool  is 
to  gradually  increase,  the  use  of  other  fibers  in  connection  with 
or  as  substitutes  for  wool  must  become  more  and  more  common. 


Sheep,  and  Wool-using  Population  op  the  World. 


Shebp. 

Population. 

Latest  Date. 

1896. 

Latest  Date. 

1895. 

Europe  (incl.  Russia 
in  Asia) 

177,330,608 
109,345  967 
91,187,013 
59,252,721 
27,764,492 
18,003,727 

198,194.214 

110,516,331 

102.847,134 

57,15,s,fi52 

31,890.052 

21,957,752 

454,078,258 

5,261,027 

33,035.597 

114.883,626 

1,943,000 

1,140,000 

50,000 

398,887,000 
3,810.000 

28,867,000 
88,895  000 

N.  America 

1,710,225 

617,000 

Miscellaneous 

50,000 

Grand  total 

482,884,528 

522,564,135 

610,391,508 

522,836,225 
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The  following  table  compiled  from  the  latest  available  official 
returns  and  estimates  contains  an  approximate  statement  of  the 
wool  production  of  the  world,  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
United  States  furnishes  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  estimated 
supply,  Argentina  a  somewhat  larger  amount,  while  Australasia 
furnishes  a  quantity  greater  than  both.  The  total  quantity  from 
all  Europe,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  decreasing 
year  by  year,  exceeds  by  less  than  50,000,000  pounds  the  prod- 
ucts of  Australasia.  These  four  divisions  together  furnish  four- 
sevenths  of  the  whole  amount.  Uruguay  and  British  South 
Africa  supply  200,000,000  pounds  of  wools,  mostly  of  merino 
blood.  The  remainder,  including  some  from  Europe,  consists 
mostly  of  coarse,  low-grade  wools,  suitable  mainly  for  making 
carpets,  common  blankets  and  similar  goods. 

The  estimated  production  of  wool  in  the  world  in  1895  was 
2,692,986,773  pounds,  while  the  wool-using  population  at  that 
time  was  estimated  at  528,836,225  people.  At  the  present  time 
the  wool-using  population  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table  is 
610,391,508,  an  increase  of  81,555,283.  The  world's  wool  pro- 
duction in  the  same  period  has  increased,  according  to  the  esti- 
mates, 111,149,773  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population, 
for  the  per  capita  production  in  1895  was  4.88  pounds,  while  at 
the  present  time  it  has  been  reduced  to  4.27  pounds.  To  main- 
tain the  same  relation  between  wool-users  and  wool  production 
as  existed  in  1895  would  require  a  production  of  nearly  3,000,- 
000,000  at  the  present  time. 
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WOOL    PRODUCTION    OF    THE     WORLD. 

From  the  Latest  Official  Returns  and  Estimates. 


Country, 


North  America: 

Uuited  States 

British  Provinces 

Mexico 

Central  America  and  West  Indies 

Total  North  America 

South  America : 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Peru 

Falkland  Islands 

Uruguay 

All  other  South  America  reported 

Total  South  America 

Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

Austria  Hungary 

France 

Germany 

Spaiu 

Portugal 

Greece 

Italy 

Russia  (Europe) - 

Turkey  and  Balkan  States 

All  other  Europe , 

Total  Europe - 

Asia: 

British  India 

China 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

Turkey  (Asiatic) 

Persia 

All  other  Asia  reported 

Total  Asia , 

Africa : 

Algeria 

British  South  Africa 

Tunis 

All  other  Africa  reported 

Total  Africa , 

Oceania : 

Australasia 

All  other  Oceania  reported , 

Total  Oceania 

Total  world 


Wool. 


Pounds. 

328,110,749 

11,210,000 

7,000,000 

1,000,000 


347,320,749 


392,418,800 

1,130,000 

20,754,000 

9,940,000 

4,324,000 

111,552,760 
5,000,000 


545,119,560 


133 
41 

78 
25, 
52 
10 
14 
21, 
320, 
90, 
18, 


,705,074 
,600,000 
000,000 
,600,000 
,000,000 
.000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000,000 


804,905,074 


50,000,000 
42,253,000 
60,000,000 
45,000,000 
12,146,000 
1,000,000 


210,399,000 


33,184,000 
89,783,000 
3,735,000 
13,000,000 


139,702,000 


756,590,163 
100,000 


756,690,163 


2,804,136,546 
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THE  ONE  PRESENT  MENACE  TO  PROTECTION. 

President  Taft  has  the  foreign  and  domestic  foes  of  the 
protective  polic}''  in  full  cry  against  him  because  of  the 
declaration  in  his  Winona  speech  that  he  believed  that 
the  new  Aldrich-Payne  tariff  should  and  would  stand 
unamended  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But  in  this  declaration 
the  President  is  sustained  so  overwhelmingly  by  the  great 
business  interests  of  America,  and  by  all  but  a  small  though 
loud  minority  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  he  can  afford 
to  smile  with  characteristic  good  nature  at  the  frantic 
accusation  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  "stand-patter  in  dis- 
guise." The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Taft  has  set  forth  the  only 
course  that  can  insure  the  requisite  business  stability  and 
prosperity  for  the  four  years  to  come,  and  that  can  give  any 
chance  for  large,  substantial  success  to  his  own  adminis- 
tration. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  all  of  the  features  of  the  tariff; 
probably  not  one  public  man  could  be  found  in  all  America 
to  approve  as  perfect  every  one  of  the  thousands  of  separate 
and  particular  duties  of  the  new  law.  But  he  does  com- 
mend the  measure  on  the  whole  as  "  the  best  tariff  bill  that 
the  Republican  party  has  ever  passed,"  and  thereby  he  takes 
his  stand  unhesitatingly  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  look  upon  tariff  revision  as  a  thing  accom- 
plished, not  for  a  year  or  two  only,  but  for  years  to  come. 

NO  reopening  of  the  qctestion. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  effort  in  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress to  reopen  the  agitation  and  revive  the  business  timidity 
and  depression  that  always  accompany  an  overhauling  of  the 
protective  law,  it  is  manifest  that  these  disturbers  of  the 
national  peace  and  prosperity  will  have  to  reckon  at  the  out- 
set with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  with  all  the 
prestige  and  power  of  the  national  administration.    President 
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Taft  is  bent  upon  achieving  a  record  for  fruitful  and  benefi- 
cent service  during  his  term  as  Chief  Executive.  In  his 
Western  speeches  and  now  in  liis  message  to  Congress  he  has 
blocked  out  many  great  and  far-reaching  policies  of  legisla- 
tion, the  attainment  of  which  will  demand  not  only  the  loyal 
Sfood-will  but  the  undistracted  attention  and  incessant 
industry  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  All  hope  of  ful- 
filling this  ambitious  programme  or  even  of  making  a 
respectable  beginning  of  it  would  have  to  be  abandoned  if 
the  tariff  question  or  any  phase  of  it  were  to  be  reopened, 
and  Congress  in  regular  session  assembled  were  to  be 
exhorted  to  do  all  over  again  what  it  found  the  five  months 
of  a  special  session  devoted  to  nothing  else  none  too  long 
for  undertaking. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  President 
will  have  his  way,  and  that  throughout  the  years  of  his 
administration  the  new,  progressive,  and  creative  measures 
which  he  is  urging  as  peculiarly  his  own  will  be  able  to 
command  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  the  national  law- 
makers. Academic  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  will  not 
be  abandoned;  it  never  is  abandoned;  it  is  the  one  perpetual 
theme  and  problem  of  American  national  politics.  But  it 
will  be  academic  discussion,  and  that  only,  for  the  responsible 
leaders  of  the  majority  party  in  Congress  have  no  more  idea 
of  taking  up  the  tariff  at  this  session  or  the  next  to  legislate 
upon  it  than  they  have  of  going  back  to  legislate  upon  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments.  Congress  and  the  country 
are  looking  forward  and  not  back. 

THE   SOLID   SOUTH    DIVIDED. 

It  will  be  all  the  easier  to  concentrate  Congressional  activi- 
ties upon  other  questions  than  the  tariff  because  the  Southern 
States  that  dominate  the  Democratic  minority  now  almost  as 
Completely  as  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War  are  themselves 
ho[)elessly  divided  over  the  tariff'  issue,  and  are  no  longer 
standing  solidly  for  the  ancient  dogma  of  free  trade,  or  its 
equivalent  —  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Most  of  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  of  the  Southern  States  voted  against  the 
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Aldrich-Payne  law  —  after  they  had  seen  that  there  was 
embodied  in  it  good,  substantial  protection  for  the  distinctive 
interests  of  their  States  and  neighborhoods.  But  it  was  per- 
fectly well  understood  in  Washington  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  Democratic  speeches  denunciatory  of  the  measure  were 
buncombe  of  the  most  threadbare  kind,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  quiet,  inward  satisfaction  on  the  Democratic 
side  that,  though  even  all  the  Democratic  votes  were  thrown 
against  it,  the  new  tariff  law  was  certain  of  enactment. 

A  widespread  sentiment  in  the  awakened  and  progressive 
South  is  undoubtedly  reflected  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Democratic  "  Observer  "  of  Charlotte,  N.C. : 

If  all  the  people  who  are  glad  that  their  tariff  interests 
are  in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  from  other  sections,  and  not 
in  the  hands  of  Congressmen  from  the  Democratic  South, 
were  to  vote  as  they  feel,  the  State  would  go  Republican  by 
a  heavy  majority. 

Still  another  and  equally  authoritative  Southern  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  the  "  Nashville  American,"  expresses  this 
view  of  the  Southern  attitude  : 

The  old  liners,  who  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  each  year  ;  hence  the  necessity 
of  re-shaping  platform  declarations  in  future  conventions. 
Congressmen  are  human.  They  will  vote,  most  of  them,  for 
what  their  constituents  want,  and  there's  the  end  of  it. 
Many  Southern  Senators  and  Representatives  will  vote  for  a 
substantial  tariff  on  lumber,  iron  ore,  and  coal  because  their 
constituents  are  becoming  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
production  of  these  materials,  and,  this  being  so,  it  is  useless 
to  criticise  them  for  departing  from  what  has  heretofore  been 
the  accepted  Democratic  faith. 

More  and  more  the  protection  idea  is  coming  to  prevail 
among  the  Democratic  party  in  the  States  that  have  long 
been  the  Democratic  Gibraltars.  Protection  strengthens 
steadily  with  the  growth  of  Southern  manufacturing  and 
Southern  prosperity.  Nor  is  this  after  all  so  much  a 
departure  from  as  a  return  to  the  old,  original  Democratic 
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faith.  Thomas  Jefferson  himself  was  a  protectionist  —  "  per- 
haps the  most  extravagant  protectionist,"  wrote  the  late  Gen. 
Francis  A.  Walker,  "  that  this  country  has  ever  known." 
Madison  aided  Washington  and  Hamilton  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  early  protection  policy  of  the  republic.  Even 
Calhoun  himself  was  originally  a  protectionist  and  remained 
one  until  the  expansion  of  cotton  growing  under  slavery 
influenced  the  South  to  seek  a  free  trade  exchange  with  the 
cheap  manufactures  of  old  England.  Jackson  was  of  stalwart 
protective  convictions,  and  his  threat  to  hang  as  high  as 
Haman  the  South  Carolina  free  traders  who  were  plotting 
secession  is  the  most  vividly  remembered  episode  in  his  entire 
career  after  the  victory  of  New  Orleans. 

FREE   TRADERS    OF   THE    OLD    REGIME. 

Those  modern  Southern  Democratic  leaders  whose  faces 
are  now  turned  toward  the  morning  can  with  perfect  justifi- 
cation invoke  the  greatest  names  in  all  Democratic  history. 
Nevertheless,  from  the  nullification  movement  of  1832  to  the 
"  tariff  reform  "  Waterloo  of  President  Cleveland  in  the  Con- 
gressional elections  of  1894,  the  Southern  Democracy  in  the 
main  was  undeniably  a  free  trade  party.  This  characteristic 
party  idea  had  been  embedded  in  the  Confederate  Constitu- 
tion, and  when  the  former  Confederate  States  resumed  their 
places  in  the  Union  and  regained  their  seats  in  the  National 
Congress,  the  old  issue  of  protection  versus  free  trade  instantly 
became  revitalized  in  Washington. 

Those  Southern  free  trade  leaders  of  the  old  regime  were 
terribly  wrong,  but  they  were  also  terribly  earnest,  and 
thoroughly  honest  and  consistent  in  their  economic  attitude. 
They  believed  in  free  trade  in  everything,  and  not  merely  in 
things  that  happened  to  be  made  in  other  States  or  other 
sections.  And  they  declared  their  principles  with  entire 
frankness  and  admirable  courage.  The  late  Senator  Vest  of 
Missouri  did  not  halt  to  measure  the  political  cost  when  he 
vehemently  proclaimed  in  the  Cleveland  tariff  campaigns  that 
the  Democratic  party  "  challenged  the  protected  industries 
to  a  fight  of  extermination."     It  counted  nothing  with  him 
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that  these  protected  interests  had  already  taken  deep  root  in 
his  own  State,  and  that  their  resentment  and  their  vigorous 
efforts  in  self-defence  would,  a  few  years  thence,  overturn 
Missouri  and  give  Senator  Vest's  seat  to  a  Republican  and  a 
protectionist. , 

So  with  Roger  Q.  Mills  and  the  late  William  L.  Wilson. 
They  were  outspoken  free-traders  to  the  end  of  their  political 
lives.  They  believed  so  stoutly  in  the  principle  that  they 
were  willing  to  go  down  with  it  into  utter  defeat  and  retire- 
ment. They  were  wofully  mistaken,  but  they  were  foemen 
worthy  of  any  man's  steel.  Since  Bourke  Cockran  sang  his 
swan  song  and  departed,  demanding  the  tearing  down  of  the 
custom  houses,  there  have  been  no  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  old  out-spoken  free  trade  champions  left  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  in  Congress. 

TIMES   AND   MEN    HAVE   CHANGED. 

That  "  turret  to  foundation  "  speech  of  Mr.  Cockran  gave 
the  Democratic  leaders  such  a  fright  that  they  considered  the 
calling  of  a  formal  conference  to  disown  it.  Times  have 
changed  and  men  have  changed  with  them.  One  powerful 
influence  which  has  helped  to  shrivel  popular  support  of  free 
trade  is  the  growth  and  intensifying  of  the  national  spirit  in 
America  —  the  spirit  that  desires  to  see  the  republic  self- 
reliant  and  complete,  able  to  sustain  itself  so  far  as  possible 
out  of  its  own  resources,  and  especially  to  meet  out  of  its 
own  resources  the  shock  and  dislocation  of  a  foreign  war. 
Twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago  there  was  fierce  and  often  any- 
thing but  scholarly  academic  advocacy  of  free  trade  in  many 
of  our  colleges  and  universities.  But  it  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  the  headlong  combativeness  of  men  like  the  late 
Professor  Perry  or  Professor  Sumner  has  now  given  way  in 
the  universities  to  a  calm,  precise,  judicial  attitude  of  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  under  which  the  cause  of  free  trade  has 
steadily  lost  ground.  It  used  to  be  said  that  the  college  free- 
trader of  twenty-one  was  sure  to  be  a  protectionist  at  forty. 
But  now  even  at  twenty-one  a  vast  majority  of  the  college-bred 
men  of   this  country  are  protectionists.     Even  at  Yale  the 
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class  figures  published  some  years  ago  showed  a  protectionist 
dominance  over  the  free-traders  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  century-long  debate  in  America  between  opposing 
schools  of  economic  thought  has  gone  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  protection.  To  four  out  of  five  and  perhaps  to  an 
even  larger  proportion  of  the  American  people,  the  wisdom 
and  soundness  of  a  protective  policy  per  se  are  now  no  more 
to  be  questioned  than  the  wisdom  and  soundness  of  the  gold 
standard  or  of  a  republican  form  of  government.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  four  out  of  five  or  more  of  the 
American  people  approve  all  the  rates  and  details  of  any 
given  protective  tariff  law.  It  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that 
some  men  who  call  themselves  and  actually  are  protectionists 
were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Dingley  law  of  1897  and 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  Aldrich-Payne  law  of  1909. 
The  question  of  protection  versus  free  trade  is  not  a  question 
of  schedules  but  of  wide-apart  principles.  This  is  the  proper 
test,  and  judged  by  this  test  the  United  States  is  now  impreg- 
nably  a  protectionist  country,  upholding  a  protectionist  gov- 
ernment. 

THE    "  INSURGENT  "    ATTACK. 

The  one  earnest  assault  upon  the  protective  system  at  the 
present  time  comes  not  from  the  South  or  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  or  even  from  the  foreign  importing  interests 
centered  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  but  rather  from  a  band 
of  public  men  calling  themselves  Republicans.  The  seven 
Republican  Western  Senators  and  the  twenty  Republican 
Western  Representatives  in  Congress  who  voted  on  final 
enactment  against  the  Aldrich-Payne  bill  constitute  now 
practically  the  militant  force  of  the  opposition  to  the  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  of  the  Republican  party  and  the  national 
administration.  It  is  an  eloquent  token  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing strength  of  the  protectionist  principle,  even  in  the 
Middle  West,  that  these  Senators  and  Representatives  one 
and  all  insistently  proclaim  that  they  themselves  ai'e  ardent 
believers  in  the  protective  idea,  and  that  their  quarrel  is 
with  certain  details  of  tariff  legislation  and  not  at  all  with 
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the  general  principle  itself.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  out- 
spoken free  tradeism  of  Vest,  Mills,  and  Wilson  to  the  quasi 
protectionism  of  Dolliver  and  LaFollette.  The  ancient 
dogma  has  become  such  a  faint  dilution  of  its  former  self 
that  it  would  scarcely  be  recognized  by  its  original  sponsors. 
And  yet  it  is  indisputable  that  the  anti-tariff  attitude  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago  was 
braver  and  more  wholesome  and  more  admirable  in  every 
way  than  the  attitude  of  the  men  on  whose  activities  the 
foreign  manufacturing  interests  are  now  depending  for  help 
to  break  into  the  rich  markets  of  the  United  States. 

CONSISTENT   AND   INCONSISTENT. 

The  attitude  of  the  old  free  trade  champions  was  wrong, 
but  it  was  at  least  consistent  and  intelligible.  Mr.  Vest  and 
Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Wilson  did  not  stultify  themselves,  while 
denouncing  as  "  robbery  "  the  protection  that  shielded  other 
States  and  sections,  by  demanding  a  large  share  of  that  tariff 
plunder  for  their  own  States  and  people.  If  the  general 
ad  valorem  rate  on  all  our  imports  is  45  per  cent  and, 
therefore,  "  iniquitously  "  high,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  Mr.  LaFollette  and  other  statesmen  of  his  school 
can  ever  make  the  nation  comprehend  the  logic  that  prompted 
them  to  vote  for  a  53  per  cent  duty  on  barley.  There  were 
no  advances  in  the  recent  tariff  revision  so  conspicuous  and 
so  difficult  to  justify  as  those  upon  certain  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  Middle  West,  of  which  we  export  largely  and  of 
the  like  of  which  we  are  importing  scarcely  at  all.  Yet 
the  majority  of  the  "•  insurgent "  phalanx  voted  for  those 
especial  increases  of  duty  which  might  be  regarded  as  pro- 
tecting the  selfish,  particular  interests  of  their  farmer  con- 
stituents. The  result  is  that  in  proportion  to  the  protection 
actually  needed,  the  agricultural  schedules  are  unquestion- 
ably the  very  highest  and  most  "  oppressive  "  in  the  new 
tariff  law. 

The  old  Southern  Democratic  leaders  denounced  protec- 
tion because  they  believed  that  it  enriched  unduly  the  great 
industrial  commonwealths  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
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Pennsylvania.  But  those  old  Democratic  statesmen,  to  do 
them  justice,  did  not  invite  the  derision  of  the  American 
people  by  denouncing  protection  to  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania  and  on  the  same  day  and  in  the 
same  breath  demanding  a  relatively  higher  protection  in  the 
tariff  for  the  agricultural  or  other  interests  of  their  own 
States.  This  particular  spectacle  of  blind  and  narrow  sec- 
tionalism and  astonishing  political  inconsistency  and  hypoc- 
risy was  left  to  be  exploited  to  the  country  by  the  "  insurgent " 
Republicans  in  Congress  in  1909.  Take  the  wool  and  woolen 
schedule,  for  example.  The  "insurgent"  Senators  were  par- 
ticularly careful  to  confine  their  denunciation  of  the  pro- 
tection given  in  this  schedule  to  the  protection  given  to  the 
"Eastern  manufacturers."  Their  efforts  to  amend  the  bill 
and  to  cut  down  the  protection  which  it  bestowed  were 
aimed  entirely  at  the  manufacturing  industry  and  were 
directed  not  at  all  against  the  relatively  high  duties  on  the 
raw  wool  —  the  simple,  bald  reason  being  that  these  "  insur- 
gent "  statesmen  had  a  great  many  farmers  and  wool  growers 
and  very  few  manufacturers  among  their  constituents. 

APPEALING  TO  HATE  AND  GREED. 

Now  it  was  always  possible  to  understand  and  often  to 
admire  the  clear-cut  and  vigorous,  if  erroneous,  convictions 
of  the  old-time  free  trade  leaders  of  the  Southern  Democracy. 
They  were  certainly  mistaken,  but  they  were  certainly  hon- 
est. But  it  is  impossible  for  honest  men,  whether  protec- 
tionists or  free-traders,  to  have  any  respect  for  public  men 
whose  idea  of  protection  is  to  grab  as  much  of  it  as  they  can 
for  the  agricultural  interests  of  their  own  particular  States, 
while  denouncing  and  denying  protection  to  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  older  commonwealths.  Mr.  Dolliver 
and  Mr.  LaFollette,  with  all  their  eloquence  and  all  their 
persistence,  can  never  build  up  a  national  following  on  such 
a  narrow  basis  of  sectional  jealousy  and  greed.  There  is 
inherently  no  hostility  among  the  people  of  the  Middle  West 
toward  their  brethren  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.    There  is  no  issue  to  divide  them  corresponding  to 
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the  old  issue  of  slavery  that  so  long  antagonized  the  North 
and  South.  States  like  Wisconsin  and  Iowa  owe  much  of 
their  best  growth  and  prosperity  to  immigrants  and  the  sons 
of  immigrants  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. These  men  are  not  easily  to  be  aroused,  nor  are  they 
likely  to  allow  their  States  to  be  aroused,  to  jealousy  or 
hatred  of  the  land  of  their  fathers.  Moreover,  Wisconsin 
and  even  Iowa  and  Minnesota  are  beginning  to  develop 
manufacturing  industries  of  their  own,  and  it  will  be  increas- 
ingly difficult  for  their  able  Senators  to  convince  their  people 
that  manufacturers  and  malefactors  are  necessarily  synony- 
mous. 

The  "insurgent"  movement  against  the  American  pro- 
tective policy  may  temporarily  give  much  comfort  to  the 
enemies  of  that  policy  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  may 
serve  as  an  irritant  and  an  obstacle  to  the  complete  success 
of  the  Taft  administration.  But  this  is  all  for  which  Mr. 
Dolliver  and  Mr.  LaFollette  and  the  men  who  stand  with 
them  can  reasonably  hope.  For  their  propaganda  depends 
essentially  upon  a  gospel  of  sectional  jealousy  and  hate,  and 
they  will  find  that  in  the  long  run  they  cannot  proclaim  such 
a  gospel  and  make  it  appeal  to  those  Americans  who  are 
working  Western  farms  against  other  Americans  who  are 
operating  Eastern  factories.  The  "insurgent"  undertaking, 
the  one  present  menace  to  the  maintenance  of  the  protective 
system  in  the  United  States,  is  doomed  to  failure  from  the 
very  outset  because  it  rests  on  the  fundamentally  false  belief 
that  in  the  present  development  of  our  national  life  one 
section  can  be  incited  to  hostility  to  another  section  of  the 
common  republic. 

WINTHROP  L.  MARVIN. 
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AN  INQUIRY  INTO   THE   WOOL  MANUFACTURE. 

Desiring  to  secure  certain  specific  information  about  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  not  stated  in  the  excellent 
textile  directories  and  not  made  promptly  and  freshly  availa- 
ble in  Federal  census  reports,  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  has  undertaken  an  inquiry  of  its  own 
which  it  is  believed  will  bring  results  of  large  value  to  the 
members  of  this  Association,  and  indeed  to  the  entire  indus- 
try. The  office  of  the  Association  in  Boston  is  constantly  in 
receipt  of  inquiries  for  information  which  cannot  readily  be 
supplied  from  the  sources  now  available.  The  latest  Federal 
census  investigation  is  now  nearly  five  years  old,  and  there 
have  been  important  changes  since  then  in  the  extent  and 
status  of  the  wool  manufacturing  interest.  The  new  Federal 
census  to  be  undertaken  next  year  will  disclose  these  facts, 
but  it  will  be  several  years  more  before  the  information  is 
available.  A  complete,  fresh  inquiry  into  the  most  vital 
characteristics  of  the  industry  at  the  present  time,  with 
results  available  not  more  than  one  year  hence,  will  supple- 
ment the  more  elaborate  Federal  investigation  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  it,  and  will  furnish  the  members  of  this 
Association  and  other  manufacturers  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  industry  far  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  in  its 
relation  to  certain  present  conditions  than  anything  now 
possessed. 

With  these  purposes  in  view  the  following  letter  has  been 
addressed  to  every  one  of  the  1400  wool  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  United  States: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION   OF   WOOL  MANUFACTURERS. 
OflBice,  683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  is  making  certain 
inquiries  regarding  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States, 
and  sends  enclosed  with  this  a  memorandum  to  be  filled  out  with  the  essential 
facts  and  figures  as  to  your  establishment. 
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All  information  that  is  secured  will  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence,  and 
utilized  only  to  enable  this  Association  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  entire 
industry.  It  is  believed  that  the  knowledge  of  our  industry  thus  acquired, 
carefully  tabulated  and  made  available  in  proper  form  to  manufacturers,  will 
prove  to  be  of  large  permanent  value,  and  will  make  this  office  still  more 
than  ever  the  center  of  information  relating  to  the  wool  manufacture  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  our  purpose  to  keep  the  data  thus  acquired  fresh,  exact, 
and  reliable  by  constant  revision. 

Will  you  kindly  examine  the  enclosed  schedule  on  which  is  entered  such 
information  concerning  your  establishment  as  we  have  already  secured,  and, 
having  done  this,  will  you  correct  errors,  if  any,  add  the  additional  data 
desired,  and  return  the  schedule  to  this  office  at  your  earliest  convenience  in 
the  stamped  and  addressed  envelope  enclosed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WINTHROP   L.    MARVIN, 

Secretary. 

The  accompanying  schedule  to  be  filled  out  is  as  follows  : 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF   WOOL   MANUFACTURERS,  683    ATLANTIC 
AVE.,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

State Town P.O 

Name  of  mill 

M^enjirst  established When  established  under  present  form, 

Is  ownership  individual  ? Partnership  ? Corporation  ? 

Under  what  name 

Officers  : 

President Address 

Treasurer "       

Secretary "       

Manager "       

Agent "       

Directors  {If  partnership,  insert  names  of  firm  members^ 
Name  Address 


Capital  Stock,  if  incorporated,  §. 
Products 
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Machinery  : 

Woolen  Cards  ;  —  Number  of  Sets Number  of  cylinders  in  each. 

Breadth Diam,eter Single Double 

Felt  Cards ;  —  Number  of  Sets Number  of  cylinders  in  each. . . 

Breadth Diameter. Single Double 

Shoddy  Cards  ;  —  Number  of  Sets Number  of  cylinders  in  each . 

Breadth Diameter Single Double 

Cotton  Cards  — 

Number Breadth Diartieter Single Double  . 

Worsted  Cards  — 

Num,ber Breadth Diameter Single Double  . 

Combs  —  Number  of  Noble Square  Motion 

Number  of  Spinning  Spindles  : 

Mule  —  Woolen Worsted Cotton 

Frame —  "       "       "      

Twisting  Spindles  —  Woolen Worsted Cotton . . . 

Looms  —  Broadf  50  in.  reed  space  and  over 

"      —  Narrow,  under  50  in.  reed  space 

"      — Carpet  and  Rug  — 

Axminster Wilton Body  Brussels 

Tapestry.,  velvet Tapestry Ingrain 

Ingrain,   broad Sm^yrna 

Knitting  Machines  : 

Power.,  Flat Hand,  Flat Circular 

Horse  Power — Steam Water Electric 

Electric  Motors 

Remarks  : 


The  Association  is  deeply  gratified  at  the  manner  in  which 
its  inquiry  is  being  received  by  the  wool  manufacturers  of 
America.  Responses  are  coming  in  promptly  and  in  large 
numbers,  and  in  most  instances  the  answers  requested  in  the 
schedule  have  been  filled  out  with  the  utmost  care.  It 
should  be  thoroughly  understood  that  all  this  information  is 
held  in  the  office  of  the  Association  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, and  that  only  general  or  total  results  will  be  tabu- 
lated and  made  available  for  publication.     No  more  undesired 
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publicity  attaches  to  this  inquiry  than  to  the  larger  inquiry 
of  the  Census  Bureau  of  the  Federal  grovernment.  But 
instead  of  making  an  investigation  only  once  in  five  or  ten 
years,  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  will 
follow  up  the  matter  continuously,  revising  the  data  at 
frequent  periods  and  keeping  the  information  fresh  and 
accurate. 

This  undertaking  involves  great  labor  and  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  money.  It  has  never  before  been  attempted 
on  a  comprehensive  scale.  But  the  Association  profoundly 
believes  that  the  results  will  justify  the  effort,  and  that  a  full 
and  precise  knowledge  of  the  actual  and  essential  conditions 
of  the  industry  will  be  a  powerful  help  in  the  task,  which 
this  Association  has  endeavored  to  perform  for  nearly  fifty 
years,  of  guarding  and  advancing  the  large  interests  of  the 
industry  in  every  branch  and  in  every  State  of  the  nation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA   AND   THE   NEW    TARIFF. 

In  formal  recognition  of  the  zealous  and  powerful  service 
of  Senator  Boies  Penrose  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  recent  tariff 
revision  on  behalf  especially  of  the  knit  goods  industry  and 
of  the  great  interests  of  his  State  in  general,  the  National 
Association  of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Manufacturers  and 
the  manufacturers  of  Penns5dvania  gave  a  banquet  to  Senator 
Penrose  on  the  evening  of  October  16,  at  the  Bellevue-Strat- 
ford  in  Philadelphia. 

This  was  an  unusually  elaborate  affair,  the  assemblage 
including  a  great  number  of  the  most  important  business 
men  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood  and  of  representa- 
tives of  the  steel,  pottery,  and  other  industries.  President 
Nathan  T.  Folwell,  of  the  Manufacturers'  Club  and  of  the 
firm  of  Folwell  Brothers  &  Company,  presided,  and  the 
toastmaster  was  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Grundy,  of  William  H. 
Grundy  &  Company,  a  member  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of 
the  Manufacturers'  Club  and  of  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  who  had  borne 
a  notable  part  in  the  presentation  of  the  case  for  protection 
before  the  Senate  and  House  in  Washington. 

Senator  Penrose,  after  acknowledging  the  warmth  of  the 
demonstration  in  his  honor,  devoted  his  speech  to  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  return  of  business  prosperity  to  Amer- 
ica, and  a  vigorous  and  incisive  presentation  of  the  issue 
between  free  trade  and  protection.  He  said  that  prosperity 
began  on  the  morning  following  the  Presidential  election  of 
1908,  just  as  it  did  on  the  day  following  the  election  of 
Mr.  McKinley  in  1896.  The  assurance  of  an  intelligent 
readjustment  of  the  tariff  along  protective  lines  and  the 
establishment  of  the  gold  standard  in  1896,  and  in  1908  a 
similar  assurance  as  to  the  tariff  and  that  the  monetary  ques- 
tion will  be  dealt  with  in  the  future  along  sound  and  con- 
servative lines  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  revival  in  every 
branch  of  industry. 
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Owing  to  the  obstructive  tactics  of  free  traders  and  low 
tariff  Western  Republicans,  the  passage  of  the  Payne  bill  was 
so  delayed  that  we  have  not  yet  felt  the  full  effects,  and 
statistics  for  the  short  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
enactment  of  the  law  are  not  entirely  available,  but  the  con- 
fidence which  was  created  by  the  result  of  the  Presidential 
election,  and  a  little  later  on  by  the  belief  that  a  majority 
existed  in  Congress  to  enact  a  tariff  bill  on  adequate  protec- 
tive lines  were  sufficient  to  bring  about  an  immediate 
improvement,  which  has  been  steadily  progressing.  In 
November,  1907,  the  bank  clearings  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  nine  and  a  half  billion  dollars  for  the  one 
hundred  and  four  cities  for  which  statistics  are  available.  In 
November,  1908,  after  the  assurance  given  by  the  Presiden- 
tial election,  they  amounted  to  twelve  and  three-quarters 
billion  dollars,  an  increase  of  one-third  over  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  preceding  year,  when  uncertainty  and 
anxiety  as  to  the  political  future  prevailed.  In  December, 
when  Congress  met  in  regular  session  in  preparation  for  the 
})romised  readjustment  of  the  tariff,  similar  bank  clearings 
jumped  to  fourteen  and  a  quarter  billions,  an  increase  of 
more  than  50  per  cent  over  December  of  the  preceding  year 
and  a  material  increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. As  the  session  of  Congress  progressed  and  gave  evi- 
dence of  its  conservative  attitude  and  of  an  ability  to  readjust 
the  tariff  on  protective  lines,  the  condition  continued  to 
improve,  so  that  in  January,  1909,  the  bank  clearings  were 
practically  fourteen  billion  dollars,  against  eleven  and  a  quar- 
ter billions  in  January  of  the  preceding  year ;  in  the  month 
of  February,  1909,  they  were  eleven  billions,  against  eight 
and  two-thirds  billions  in  the  preceding  February ;  in  March, 
1909,  they  were  twelve  and  a  half  billions,  against  nine  and 
three-quarters  billions  in  the  preceding  March ;  and  so  on 
from  month  to  month,  the  latest  figures,  those  for  August, 
1909,  showing  thirteen  and  a  third  billions,  against  ten 
billions  in  August  of  the  preceding  year. 

Nor  can  it  be  argued  that  these  figures  of  bank  clearings 
chiefly  represent  conditions  in  the  great  financial  center  of 
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New  York  City,  and  are  not  necessarily  evidence  of  pros- 
perity among  the  manufacturing  industries  and  those  depend- 
ent upon  them.  In  one  hundred  and  three  cities  outside  of 
New  York  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  bank  clear- 
ings during  ten  months  after  the  Presidential  election  of 
1908  increased  seven  billion  dollars  over  those  of  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  preceding  year,  these  cities  repre- 
senting the  great  industrial  and  agricultural  interests,  and 
not  the  center  of  finance,  whose  figures  of  bank  clearings 
may  be  fairly  claimed  to  be  a  measure  of  conditions  among 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  people. 

INCREASED    IMPORTS    OF    RAW   MATERIAL. 

The  condition  of  manufacturing  industries  may  be  deter- 
mined with  considerable  accuracy  by  the  statistics  of  importa- 
tions of  raw  materials.  Raw  silk,  India  rubber,  hemp,  jute, 
cotton,  wool,  chemicals,  pig  tin,  and  many  other  articles 
required  in  our  great  manufacturing  industries  must  come 
wholly  or  in  part  from  abroad.  The  value  of  manufacturers' 
materials  imported  since  November  1,  1908,  has  been  547 
million  dollars  as  against  371  millions  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  practically  50 
per  cent.  The  importation  of  manufacturers'  materials,  since 
the  assurance  given  by  the  Presidential  election  in  Novem- 
ber, 1908,  has  averaged  over  60  million  dollars  per  month, 
against  a  little  more  than  40  millions  per  month  in  the  cor- 
responding period  preceding  that  election.  The  value  of 
these  materials  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
carried  into  the  factories  of  this  country  on  every  day  since 
the  election  of  1908  has  been  more  than  one-half  a  million 
dollars  in  excess  of  that  in  the  corresponding  days  pending 
the  uncertainty  of  the  election,  which  should  determine  the 
continuation  or  termination  of  the  protective  system  in  the 
United  States.  When  we  consider  that  the  raw  material 
brought  from  abroad  forms  but  about  one-tenth  of  the  raw 
material  used  by  bur  factories,  the  remainder  being  drawn 
from  our  own  mines,  forests,  and  farms,  we  begin  to  realize 
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the  importance  of  this  improved  condition  and  of  its  full  sig- 
nificance to  the  five  and  one-half  million  wage-earners  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  receiving  more  than 
two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  per  annum  for  their  services. 

But  there  are  still  other  evidences  of  industrial  conditions. 
The  bituminous  coal  tonnage  of  seven  eastern  coal  carrying 
roads  for  which  statistics  are  available  aggregate  sixty-two 
million  tons  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1909,  against  fifty- 
six  million  tons  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  coke  production  and  shipments  at  Connellsville, 
a  measure  of  the  iron  industry,  have  in  recent  months  averaged 
twice  as  much  per  week  as  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  The  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Michigan  ports  in  the  four  months  of  lake  naviga- 
tion are  practically  twice  as  great  as  in  the  corresponding 
months  of  last  year,  aggregating  for  May,  June,  July,  and 
August  twenty-two  million  gross  tons,  against  twelve  millions 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year. 

Pig  iron  production  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1909 
has  aggregated  15i  million  tons,  against  9J  millions  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  1908,  an  increase  of  60  per  cent. 
The  customs  receipts  of  the  first  eight  months  of  the  present 
year  were  221  million  dollars,  against  173  millions  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year;  and  in  the  period  from 
July  1,  1909,  to  September  20,  1909,  were  76  million  dollars, 
against  57  millions  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  number  of  idle  cars  on  September  1,  1909,  was  119 
thousand,  against  332  thousand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  413  thousand  in  April  of  last  year.  The  gross  earnings 
of  twenty-five  principal  railways  of  the  country  in  August, 
1909,  were  11  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  in  August,  1908, 
and  within  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  figures  of  August, 
1907. 

BUSINESS    ACTIVITY   WIDESPREAD. 

The  value  of  building  permits  issued  in  leading  cities  of 
the  United  States  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  cur- 
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rent  year  was  600  million  dollars,  against  388  million  dollars 
in  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year ;  and  in  the  single 
month  of  August,  1909,  65  million  dollars,  against  46^ 
millions  in  August  of  last  year.  The  business  failures  in 
the  United  States  show  liabilities  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1909  of  46  million  dollars,  against  74  millions  in  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  for  the  single 
month  of  August,  1909,  the  first  month  under  the  new  tariff 
act,  the  liabilities  were  but  four  million  dollars,  against  15 
millions  in  August,  1908,  and  11  millions  in  August,  1907. 
Individual  deposits  in  national  banks  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  on  September  1,  1909,  were  180  million 
dollars  greater  than  on  September  23,  1908,  and  this  state- 
ment does  not  include  the  growth  of  deposits  in  the  other 
great  institutions  of  this  character  —  the  savings  banks,  the 
building  associations,  the  loan  and  trust  companies  and 
private  banks. 

The  great  industry  of  Pennsylvania,  iron  and  steel,  which 
is  the  standard  upon  which  the  business  of  the  Nation  can 
be  gauged,  shows  an  extraordinary  development.  The  move- 
ment in  iron  and  steel  has  become  tremendous,  at  some  points 
to  practically  full  capacity,  and  resulting  in  instances  of 
premiums  being  paid  for  prompt  delivery.  The  postmaster 
in  New  York  City  reports  that  money  orders  passing  through 
the  New  York  postoffice  during  the  month  of  August  showed 
an  increase  of  six  million  dollars  over  the  previous  month. 
Internal  revenue  receipts  showed  a  gain  of  $1,190,000  in 
August  over  the  same  month  last  year.  The  production  of 
pig  iron  is  now  at  the  maximum  on  record,  and  probably  at 
the  rate  of  28,500,000  tons.  Orders  for  steel  rails  for  ten 
railroads  only  on  the  2d  of  September  amounted  to  500,000 
tons.  Every  sign  points  to  a  rapid  return  to  the  condition 
that  existed  before  the  tariff  agitation  began.  What  that 
agitation  cost  the  country  it  is  difficult  to  tell.  Speaker 
Cannon  has  claimed  the  loss  at  500  million  dollars,  which  is 
a  low  estimate. 
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WORLD   RECORD   IN   IRON   AND    STEEL. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  industry  the  United  States  has  so  far 
advanced  that  the  output  now  equals  that  of  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

This  nation  has  in  savings  banks  3  billion  500  thousand 
dollars,  and  in  national  and  State  banks  included  altogether 
13  billion  dollars.  No  other  nation  can  compare  with  us  in 
this  respect.  The  money  in  circulation  in  this  country  in 
August  was  $34.75  per  capita,  being  greater  than  in  any 
other  country  excepting  France,  but  in  that  country  the 
people  do  not  deposit  their  money  in  banks  as  they  do  in  the 
United  States. 

The  protective  principle  has  only  been  maintained  in  the 
United  States  after  heroic  struggle  and  in  contests  often 
close.  When  it  has  on  occasion  encountered  defeat  or 
repulse  it  has  only  been  to  revive  with  increased  vigor.  It 
has  become  a  national  policy  prompted  at  once  by  the  intelli- 
gence, the  experience,  and  even  by  the  instinct  of  a  great 
people.  It  has  become  the  settled  policy  of  most  civilized 
nations,  but  to  none  is  it  more  applicable  than  to  us.  With 
a  continental  domain  inhabited  by  ninety  million  people, 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the  world,  comparison 
with  any  other  country  is  fallacious. 

Our  home  market  is  eagerly  sought  by  every  other  nation, 
it  being  more  desirable  than  all  other  markets  put  together, 
but  we  have  reserved  it  for  our  own  people.  With  a  govern- 
ment depending  for  its  successful  conduct  upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  we  have  demanded  as  essential  the 
assurance  for  the  people  of  an  adequate  wage  scale,  with  its 
consequent  high  standard  of  living  and  education.  The 
direct  and  the  indirect  benefits  of  the  system  make  all  the 
people  equal  beneficiaries.  Prosperity  has  always  attended 
its  adoption  and  fled  on  its  abandonment. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY'S   TARIFF   PLEDGE. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  years  struggle  and  advantage  are  often 
forgotten.     The    Dingley  bill  remained  in  force  for  twelve 
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years,  a  long  period  in  the  business  life  of  the  country.  It 
was  noticeable  at  the  recent  extra  session  of  Congress  that 
many  of  the  great  men  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs  of  the  country  who  had  borne  the  burden  of  the 
battle  in  former  times,  closing  with  the  great  struggle  which 
ended  with  the  victory  in  1897,  had  died  or  become  inactive, 
leaving  to  their  young  successors  the  task  of  representing 
the  cause  which  the}^  had  so  ably  upheld.  Many  had  for- 
gotten the  struggles  of  the  past  and  the  strenuous  efforts 
put  forth  to  redeem  the  country  during  the  period  of  the 
Cleveland  administration. 

Many  were  even  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  their  business 
had  any  relation  to  the  tariff  bill,  and  were  disposed  to 
attribute  their  prosperity  to  good  management  and  enterprise 
alone.  Ignorance,  misrepresentation,  and  selfishness  were 
not  uncommon,  and,  as  it  happened  before,  the  cause  of  pro- 
tection was  occasionally  betrayed  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 

Most  tariff  bills  are  grossl}^  and  maliciously  misrepresented 
by  those  who  have  an  interest  in  so  doing.  Thus  after  action 
there  is  apt  to  be  reaction.  McKinley  went  down  to  defeat 
only  to  return  as  President.  Experience  of  the  recent  past 
should  convince  us  all  that  henceforth  this  great  national 
policy  is  to  be  maintained  only  by  vigilance  and  unceasing 
activity. 

The  platform  adopted  at  Chicago  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
protection  plank  ever  adopted  by  a  Republican  National  Con- 
vention. It  promised  adequate  protection  to  labor  and  to 
capital,  reduction  where  reduction  could  be  made,  and 
increased  rates  when  necessary  to  any  American  industry. 
Yet  Congress  had  hardly  met  when  the  so-called  tariff  revi- 
sionists, with  insufficient  knowledge  of  industrial  conditions 
and  often  a  willing  ear  for  the  pleas  of  the  importer,  began 
to  clamor  for  reduction  which  would  have  brought  ruin  to 
many  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  The  reckless 
ambition  of  the  demagogue  to  usurp  political  power  led  to 
prolonged  declamation  and  the  betrayal  of  more  than  one 
constituency.  The  vote  on  more  than  one  important  schedule 
was  close,  and  it  was  not  until  the  final  stages  of  the  bill 
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were  reached  that  there  was  any  certainty  that  an  adequate 
measure  would  be  framed.  Yet  from  out  of  the  turmoil  and 
confusion  there  was  produced  the  best  tariff  bill  on  protection 
lines  ever  enacted  by  an  American  Congress.  In  many 
respects,  indeed,  it  is  a  monumental  piece  of  legislation. 
Reductions  often  radical,  as  in  the  metal  schedule,  have  been 
made  where  they  could  be  endured,  and  increases  were  made 
in  other  cases  such  as  will  give  new  impetus  to  and  rehabili- 
tate many  languishing  industries.  New  definitions  of  prod- 
ucts and  fabrics  have  been  carefully  framed,  and  departmental 
and  judicial  decisions,  which  in  many<  cases  nullified  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  in  the  Dingley  bill,  have  been  provided  for. 
A  change  whenever  possible  and  very  generally  from  ad 
valorem  rates,  which  are  an  incentive  and  an  opportunity  for 
fraud,  to  specific  rates  has  been  made.  The  increases  in  duties 
are  largely  on  articles  of  luxury  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 
Important  new  provisions  relative  to  appraisements  and 
valuations  have  been  added,  and  a  conservative  extension  of 
the  drawback  provisions  of  the  Dingle}^  bill  was  made.  The 
provision  for  the  issue  of  Panama  bonds  to  complete  the 
Panama  Canal  give  the  Payne  bill  special  financial  importance. 

IVIAXIMUM   AND   MINIMUM   RATES. 

The  paragraph  relative  to  maximum  and  minimum  provi- 
sions would  alone  make  the  legislation  remarkable.  In  its 
purpose  and  phraseology  it  is  a  statesmanlike  production  of 
high  rank,  and  will  prove  a  most  useful  and  important  aid. 
The  clause  was  greatly  needed.  We  complain  not  of  high 
tariff  in  other  nations,  but  of  discrimination  against  us. 
France  for  many  years  has  had  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff,  and  the  United  States  is  the  only  great  nation  of  the 
world  against  which  the  maximum  rates  have  been  imposed. 
Germany  has  long  had  the  same  method  of  bringing  about 
fair  treatment  from  other  countries,  and  has  gone  further  in 
excluding  our  meats  and  other  products  of  our  farms  under 
various  pretexts  and  pretences.  We  are  now  armed  for 
defence,  and  shall  be  able  to  get  fair  and  equal  treatment. 
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Nor  must  the  provisions  for  the  new  court  and  for  a  better 
trial  of  government  cases  be  overlooked.  Heretofore  the 
Government  has  generally  lost  its  customs  cases.  Experience 
has  shown  that  after  the  government  attorneys  have 
thoroughly  learned  the  intricacies  of  the  tariff  bill  they  have 
left  the  government  service  to  accept  employment  from  the 
importers,  where  they  can  earn  very  much  larger  compensa- 
tion. The  government  cases  were  never  pushed  from  start 
to  finish  by  the  same  lawyers,  and  varying  legal  decisions 
throughout  the  country  added  to  the  complication  of  the 
situation.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, industries  have  been  seriously  injured  and  the  intention 
of  Congress  has  been  nullified  by  legal  decisions. 

The  Payne  bill  provides  for  a  customs  court  which  shall 
be  final  in  its  jurisdiction  and  which  shall  take  cognizance  of 
all  customs  cases  throughout  the  country,  and  the  legal  staff 
of  the  Government  has  been  reorganized  with  a  provision  for 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General,  so  that  hereafter  the  cases 
will  be  looked  after  in  a  vigilant  and  effective  way.  This 
provision,  new  in  our  tariff  bills,  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
importance.     .     .     . 

TAFT   FIRM   FOR    PROTECTION. 

The  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  President  Taft 
for  his  stalwart  stand  in  favor  of  the  protective  principle  as 
embodied  in  tlie  Payne  bill  set  forth  in  his  speech  at  Winona. 
Around  his  position  the  forces  will  rally.  Publicity,  educa- 
tion, organization,  and  constant  and  unremitting  effort  are 
necessary  until  the  American  people  become  finally  con- 
vinced throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  protective  proposition.  It  is  often  as 
difficult  to  maintain  a  position  as  to  gain  it.  In  the  long 
run  no  one  can  establish  any  political  proposition  or  secure 
or  maintain  any  legislation  or  be  certain  of  even  protection 
and  consideration  without  effort  and  exertion,  and  much 
more  is  this  statement  true  under  Republican  institutions. 
Let  us   remember  past  perils.     Let   us  realize  the  contests 
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that  are  to  come  and  let  us  resolve  to  be  ever  in  a  state  of 
preparation. 

Nations  to-day  survive  by  industrial  supremacy.  Grow- 
ing competition  in  Europe,  where  the  very  existence  of  great 
nations  depends  on  linding  a  foreign  market  for  half  of  their 
manufactured  products,  makes  the  protective  policy  almost 
essential  to  the  American  people  if  we  are  to  preserve  our 
home  market  for  ourselves.  The  threatened  competition 
from  the  awakening  Oriental  people,  with  their  industrial 
millions  working  for  wages  on  the  lowest  scale,  makes  the 
protective  system  no  longer  a  temporary  expedient  for  the 
establishment  of  industries,  as  taught  by  Mill  and  the  old 
writers  on  political  economy,  but  as  fixed  a  part  of  our 
national  policy  as  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

Whatever  forms  of  civilization  the  centuries  may  have  in 
store,  this  age  is  industrial,  and  in  it  we  have  circled  the 
globe  and  advanced  civilization  to  its  highest  recorded  point. 
If  the  result  of  this  gathering  should  be  to  awaken  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  a  greater  realization  of  these  facts  than 
has  always  existed  in  the  past  and  should  excite  a  keener 
determination  vigilantly  to  foster  and  uphold  these  principles, 
then  this  occasion  would  indeed  be  fruitful  of  many  good 
results. 

There  were  addresses  of  congratulation  to  Senator  Penrose 
by  Hon.  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
John  E.  Reyburn,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia ;  Theodore  Justice 
of  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.  ;  John  Stewart,  Secretary  of  the 
Workingmen's  Protective  Tariff  League ;  W.  E.  Wells  of 
the  Homer-Laughlin  China  Company  of  Newell,  W.  Va. ; 
J.  A.  Farrell,  President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Export 
Association  of  New  York ;  Hon.  Leslie  M,  Shaw,  ex-Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury ;  Frank  L.  Chipman  of  the  Chipman 
Knitting  Mills  of  Easton,  Pa.,  and  Congressman  J.  Hampton 
Moore  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Justice  spoke  especially  on  the  wool  and  woolen 
industry,  pointing  out  the  fact  that  because  of  too  prodigal 
use  of  mutton,  sheep  almost  everywhere  over  the  world  were 
being    eaten    up   faster    than    they   were   being   produced. 
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Europe  has  10  per  cent  fewer  sheep  to-day  than  in  1894 ; 
Asia,  18  per  cent  fewer ;  and  though  the  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  in  the  United  States  has  increased  46  per  cent 
under  the  Dingiey  law,  North  America  is  still  7  per  cent 
behind  where  it  was  in  1894,  when  the  free  wool  experiment 
began  to  decimate  our  flocks.  This  emphasizes  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  sheep  industry  of  the  United  States. 
If,  without  a  protective  tariff,  Europe  with  its  cheap  labor 
cannot  compete  with  the  pastoral  countries  of  South  America 
and  Australia,  how  can  the  United  States  expect  to  do  so? 
Our  duty  upon  wool,  by  encouraging  the  sheep  industry  and 
the  production  of  mutton  and  wool,  has  kept  down  the  cost 
of  flesh  food  and  has  kept  down  the  cost  of  clothing,  and 
probably  has  saved  the  people  more  money  than  all  the  wool 
duties  that  have  ever  been  paid.  I  want  you  to  notice  that 
statement.  I  vrill  repeat  it.  The  tariff  has  kept  down  the 
cost  of  flesh  food  and  of  clothing,  and  probably  has  saved  the 
people  more  money  than  all  the  duties  that  have  ever  been 
paid  upon  wool.  The  duty  upon  wool  for  this  reason  has 
never  cost  the  American  people  a  single  dollar,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  of  our  most  prominent  political  economists.  Home 
competition  keeps  down  prices.  As  an  evidence  of  that  state- 
ment I  allude  to  the  price  of  clothing,  wliich  during  the  last 
two  years  of  the  Dingiey  Act  was  no  higher  than  during  the 
last  year  of  the  Wilson  Act,  when  there  was  no  duty  upon 
wool  at  all.  I  want  you  to  notice  that.  Protectionists  claim 
that  continued  and  adequate  protection  lessens  the  cost  to 
the  consumer,  and  the  proof  of  it  as  far  as  it  relates  to  cloth- 
ing is  shown  in  the  facts  I  have  just  stated.  About  one- 
fourth  of  our  sheep  had  been  destroyed  by  a  free  trade  Wilson 
tariff  act,  and  prices  began  to  advance.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  had  begun  to  work.  We  had  destroyed  our 
flocks.  Wool  and  sheep  became  scarce.  We  were  dependent 
upon  foreign  nations  for  our  supply.  We  then  imported 
more  from  Europe  than  ever  before  or  since.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  American  demand  increased  the  price 
abroad  after  the  American  farmer  liad  parted  with  his  sheep, 
and  he  was  unable  to  share  in  the  upward  direction  of  prices. 
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The  removal  of  adequate  protection  from  wool  means  ulti- 
mately dearer  clothing  and  dearer  food  for  you  all.  It  is 
important  therefore  that  these  facts  should  be  widely  under- 
stood. We  treat  them  lightly,  but  the  matter  is  serious. 
They  evidently  are  not  understood  by  many  of  our  citizens. 
They  however  were  quite  intelligently  understood  by  our 
Senator  and  by  our  Congressmen,  who  refused  to  lower  the 
duties  upon  wool  because  they  realized  that  this  could  not  be 
done  without  destruction  to  an  important  American  industry, 
and  it  is  because  of  that  that  we  are  here  to-night  to  so  cor- 
dially express  our  appreciation  of  the  services  which  have 
been  rendered  to  great  industries  by  our  representatives  in 
Congress. 
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JOSEPH    BUBIER    BANCROFT. 

A  VETERAN  manufacturer  and  a  member  of  a  family  group  that 
has  borne  a  splendid  part  in  tlie  industrial  upbuilding  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Joseph  Bubier  Bancroft,  president  of  the  Draper  Com- 
pany of  Hopedale,  who  died  on  October  25,  had  reached  the 
golden  age  of  eighty-eight  years.  Mr.  Bancroft  was  born  in 
Uxbridge,  Mass.,  on  October  3, 1821,  and  had  been  identified  with 
the  Draper  Company  at  Hopedale  since  he  was  twenty-two  years 
old.  He  began  there  as  a  machinist  in  the  concern  which  George 
Draper,  the  father  of  Gen.  William  F.  Draper  and  of  Governor 
Eben  S.  Draper  of  Massachusetts,  founded,  and  as  this  famous 
enterprise  grew  Mr.  Bancroft  was  charged  with  larger  and  larger 
responsibilities,  serving  as  superintendent  and  as  agent.  When 
the  Draper  Company  was  incorporated  he  became  its  vice-presi- 
dent, and  a  few  years  ago  he  succeeded  Gen.  William  F.  Draper 
as  the  president. 

Mr.  Bancroft  was  of  old  New  England  ancestry,  his  father, 
a  native  of  Marblehead,  having  served  against  the  British  in  the 
Second  War  for  Independence.  Joseph  was  one  of  ten  children. 
He  developed  early  a  marked  talent  for  the  mechanic  arts,  and 
later  proved  a  most  capable  executive  and  skilled  and  sagacious 
financier. 

From  1877  to  1879  Mr.  Bancroft  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives.  For  ten  years  he  was  a 
director  in  the  Home  "National  Bank  of  Milford,  and  from  1875 
to  1881  he  was  an  engineer  of  the  Milford  fire  department.  Mr. 
Bancroft  was  married  in  1844  to  Miss  Sylvia  Willard  Thwing,  a 
sister  of  the  wife  of  George  Draper,  and  he  gave  the  beautiful 
granite  library  building  of  Hopedale  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs. 
Bancroft. 

Five  children  survive  Mr.  Bancroft  —  Eben  D.,  of  the  Draper 
Company  ;  Mary  Gertrude,  wife  of  Walter  Windsor,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  New  Bedford ;  Lura,  widow  of 
Charles  Day,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Draper  Com- 
pany ;  Lilla,  wife  of  H.  W.  Bracken  of  Hopedale,  the  head  of  the 
foundry  department  of  the  Draper  Company  ;  and  Miss  Anna  M., 
who  since  the  death  of  her  mother  had  been  the  head  of  her 
father's  household. 
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^tiitortal  anti  5ntiusitrtal  MiBcdlunv* 

LET   us   HAVE   PEACE. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  bringing  on  the  recent 
revision  of  the  tariff  was  undoubtedly  the  systematic  and  ear- 
nest advocacy  of  the  course  by  the  great  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  with  a  membership  of  3000,  representing  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  This  association  has  from  the  begin- 
ning been  avowedly  protectionist.  No  considerable  organization 
of  American  manufacturers  could  well  be  otherwise.  It  is  just 
about  as  certain  that  a  manufacturer  will  believe  in  the  protec- 
tive policy  as  it  is  that  a  banker  will  believe  in  the  gold  standard 
of  values.  But  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  while 
declaring  its  consistent  devotion  to  the  protectionist  principle, 
has  nevertheless,  in  a  formal  and  organized  way,  labored  for  the 
general  overhauling  of  the  tariff  law  which  was  begun  in  the 
Washington  hearings  of  a  year  ago  and  completed  in  the  enact- 
ment, on  August  5,  of  the  Aldrich-Payne  tariff.  A  large  number 
of  the  members  of  that  association  belong  to  those  especial 
American  industries  that,  having  grown  strong  and  prosperous, 
have  developed  a  considerable  export  trade.  For  this  reason  or 
for  some  other  reason  they  have  of  late  years  laid  less  emphasis 
on  the  maintenance  of  full  protective  rates  than  some  other 
classes  of  manufacturers,  and  have  been  eulogized  in  the  tariff- 
hating  press  and  by  anti-tariff  politicians  as  "  liberal "  or  "  mod- 
erate "  protectionists. 

Now  this  association  of  moderate  protectionists,  if  they  may 
so  be  called,  have  through  their  president  formally  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  utterly  opposed  to  a  further  continu- 
ance of  tariff  agitation  or  further  efforts  for  the  revision  of 
the  existing  tariff  law.  This  declaration  through  President  John 
Kirby,  Jr.,  of  the  association,  which  was  published  on  November 
10,  is  most  significant : 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  absolutely 
opposed  to  any  revival  of  tariff  agitation.  The  association  feels 
that  the  tariff  question  has  been  disposed  of  by  Congress  and 
that   any   attempt   to   revive   the   subject   will   serve   not   only 
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unnecessarily  to  agitate  business  men  in  general,  but  also  will 
retard  the  return  of  prosperity. 

Reports  received  by  our  association  from  its  three  thousand 
members  throughout  the  country  indicate  a  healthy  and  decided 
increase  in  business.  There  is  every  proof  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  an  extended  period  of  national  prosperity.  This 
condition  is  most  desirable  and  is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to 
the  country  at  large,  but  also  to  every  employer  and  wage-earner. 

Tariff  revision  cannot  be  carried  on  without  causing  business 
unrest.  We  have  had  enough  of  it,  and  as  manufacturers  we 
insist  that  the  tariff  act  be  given  a  fair  trial  before  inaugurating 
an  agitation  which  can  serve  no  good  purpose  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  people.  I  regret  to  say  that  for  reasons  unknown, 
certain  published  statements  are  being  circulated,  whether  mali- 
ciously or  otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  is  planning  a  campaign  for  further  tariff  revision. 
These  statements  are  absolutely  false  and  have  no  foundation 
whatsoever. 

As  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
I  cannot  say  too  emphatically  that  no  such  action  has  been  con- 
sidered or  even  suggested. 

This  public  declaration  of  President  Kirby  is  supplemented  by 
a  statement  signed  by  Mr.  Kirby  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Tompkins,  chair- 
man of  the  Tariff  Commission  Committee,  sent  to  the  members 
of  the  association  as  follows : 

This  is  to  advise  you  that,  for  reasons  unknown,  certain  pub- 
lished statements  which  are  being  circulated,  whether  maliciously 
or  otherwise,  to  the  effect  that  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers is  planning  a  campaign  of  agitation  for  further  tariff 
revision  are  false  and  without  foundation,  no  such  action  having 
been  authoritatively  considered  or  even  suggested. 

The  question  of  tariff  revision  having  been  disposed  of  by 
Congress,  your  officers  are  not  disposed  to  precipitate  agitation 
that  in  any  manner  might  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  present 
indications  of  returning  prosperity,  all  statements  to.  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Looking  to  its  own  interests  and  to  the  large  interests  of  the 
entire  country,  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  has 
taken  the  wisest  possible  course  in  aligning  itself  so  promptly 
with  President  Taft  and  the  leaders  of  the  majority  party  and  of 
the  national  administration  in  insistence  that  the  tariff  question 
is  settled  for  long  years  to  come.  Throughout  the  movement  for 
tariff   revision  that  procured  a  pledge  for  such  revision  in  the 
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Eepublican  national  platform  of  1908,  the  first  and  most  effective 
argument  in  favor  of  it  was  that  it  was  actually  advocated  by- 
American  manufacturers  themselves  in  their  largest  and  most 
widely  representative  organization.  But  now  the  advantage 
shifts  unmistakably  to  the  other  side  in  the  official  declaration 
of  this  great  body  of  manufacturers  that,  the  tariff  revision  hav- 
ing been  accomplished,  the  new  law  must  have  a  fair  trial  and 
the  country  a  long  period  of  rest.  It  will  now  be  exceedingly 
difficult  and  we  believe  impossible  for  those  forces,  that  either 
out  of  local  discontent  or  general  hatred  of  the  protective  policy 
are  moving  for  another  revision,  to  make  any  headway  against 
this  emphatic  declaration  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  the  tariff  agitators  to  seek  some  other 
shield  and  sponsor  for  their  undertaking,  and  apparently  they 
have  found  it  in  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  —  for 
the  latest  meeting  of  these  people  was  described  as  having  been 
held  at  the  office  of  that  association.  The  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Merchants'  Association  are  undoubtedly  American 
in  their  personal  interests,  but  unfortunately  the  association, 
through  some  of  its  recent  activities  in  Washington  and  else- 
where, has  become  known  as  identified  with  foreign  interests. 
It  has  lent  its  name,  or  rather  perhaps  its  name  has  been  used 
without  authority,  on  behalf  of  foreign  manufacturers  and 
importers  in  various  undertakings  at  the  national  capital,  and  its 
name  has  been  invoked  by  an  operator  of  foreign  steamships  to 
South  America,  heading  what  purported  to  be  a  committee  of  the 
association,  against  the  efforts  of  Presidents  Roosevelt  and  Taft 
to  protect  and  encourage  the  American  merchant  marine.  If  the 
name  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Association  is  now  to  be 
borrowed  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  keep  tariff  agitation  alive  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  unsettling  and  injury  of  the  country's 
business,  the  impression  will  be  strengthened  that  the  associa- 
tion stands  for  European  rather  than  for  American  interests. 

The  political  movement  for  another  revision  received  exceed- 
ingly scant  and  cold  comfort  in  November  from  the  State  elec- 
tions as  a  whole.  All  through  the  Middle  West,  where 
dissatisfaction  with  the  new  law  was  described  as  most  wide- 
spread and  rampant,  the  Republican  party  held  its  own  or  more 
—  notably  in  Indiana  and  Nebraska.  In  Rhode  Island,  the  home 
of  Senator   Aldrich,  where  most  of   the  newspapers  are  in  the 
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hands  of  the  enemy  and  a  particularly  vicious  assault  was  made 
on  the  new  law,  the  entire  Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  a 
majority  far  greater  than  that  of  the  last  or  Presidential  year. 
Only  in  Massachusetts  was  there  any  weakening,  and  that 
weakening,  as  is  thoroughly  understood,  was  due  in  part  to  labor- 
union  resentment  of  a  perfectly  wise  and  just  act  of  the  Repub- 
lican Governor,  and  only  in  part  to  the  adroit  misrepresentations 
and  indeed  to  the  sheer  falsehoods  of  the  anti-protectionist  press 
and  politicians,  widely  circulated  among  the  wage-earning  class, 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living  If  the  Republican 
campaign  in  Massachusetts  had  been  devoted  more  promptly 
and  energetically  to  an  exposure  of  these  misrepresentations, 
which  can  scarcely  succeed  another  year,  there  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  normal  Republican  majority  in  an  off-year  election. 
President  Taft  now  invites  the  consideration  of  Congress  to 
new  and  urgent  public  questions  more  interesting  and  command- 
ing than  a  reopening  of  the  tariff.  Congress  and  the  country 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
in  dismissing  the  tariff  as  a  present  issue  and  in  insisting  on  a 
long  period  of  relief  from  further  agitation.  There  will  be 
general  and  emphatic  agreement  with  President  Kirby  that  "  We 
are  at  the  beginning  of  an  extended  period  of  national  pros- 
perity," and  that  "  This  condition  is  most  desirable  and  is  of 
vital  importance  not  only  to  the  country  at  large  but  also  to  every 
employer  and  wage-earner."  This  is  absolutely  true,  and  every 
man,  be  he  employer  or  wage-earner,  who,  agitating  for  tariff 
revision,  contributes  his  weight  to  shake  and  unsettle  the  confi- 
dence that  is  the  essential  foundation  of  this  prosperity,  is  an 
enemy  to  his  own  and  to  the  country's  business. 


PRESIDENT   WHITMAN    TO   PRESIDENT   KIRBY. 

The  following  letter  is  of  interest  to  manufacturers  and  indeed 
to  all  business  men : 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass.,  NoTember  11,  1909. 

Mr.  John  Kirby,  Jr.,  President  National  Association  of  Manu- 
factiirers,  170  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Dkar  Sir  :     I  know  that  I  am  voicing  the  opinion  of  a  great 
many  manufacturers  of  this  section  of  the  country  in  commend- 
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ing  most  heartily  your  declaration  of  yesterday  that  your  associ- 
ation is  "  absolutely  opposed  to  any  revival  of  tariff  agitation," 
that  "  tariff  revision  cannot  be  carried  on  without  causing  busi- 
ness unrest,"  and  that  "  we  have  had  enough  of  it  and  as  manu- 
facturers we  insist  that  the  tariff  act  be  given  a  fair  trial  before 
inaugurating  an  agitation  which  can  serve  no  good  purpose  in 
the  present  temper  of  the  people."  This  declaration  cannot  but 
have  a  most  wholesome  effect  upon  the  public  mind  and  help 
mightily  to  assure  a  continuance  of  that  mutual  confidence 
among  business  men  so  indispensable  to  a  maintenance  of  general 
prosperity.  The  new  tariff  is  not  perfect;  no  tariff  ever  was 
perfect  or  ever  will  be.  But  thus  far  business  has  steadily 
improved  under  its  operations,  and  if  there  are  any  serious 
defects  in  the  new  law  they  have  not  yet  developed.  Like  every 
tariff  law  before  it,  this  is  deserving  of  a  fair  and  honest  trial, 
as  you  have  so  powerfully  urged.  If  the  country  now  believed 
that  another  tariff  revision  or  a  revision  even  of  a  few  schedules 
were  intended,  we  might  speedily  relapse  into  conditions  like 
those  of  the  panic  year  of  1907. 

In  the  "  Boston  Herald  "  of  to-day  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  who  is  described  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Tariff  and  Reciprocity  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, protests  that  he  is  opposed  to  another  general  revision 
of  the  tariff  at  the  present  time,  but  declares  that  he  favors  a 
tariff  commission  with  broad  powers,  and  jthat  "  Let  us  then  have 
a  revision  of  one  schedule  at  a  time,  or  any  other  revision 
warranted  by  facts,  both  as  to  time  and  nature,  with  no  pre- 
judgment." Such  a  declaration  by  Mr.  Miles,  put  out,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  in  the  name  of  your  association,  is  directly 
calculated  to  encourage  that  very  unrest  and  shaking  of  pros- 
perity which  you  deprecate.  A  piecemeal  tariff  revision  would 
be  only  a  little  less  disastrous  than  a  general  revision  in  the 
uprooting  of  public  confidence.  I  do  not  know  how  much  famili- 
arity Mr,  Miles  may  have  with  other  schedules  of  the  tariff,  but 
his  printed  references  to  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  demon- 
strate almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  this  great 
national  industry.  The  tariff  is  preeminently  a  business  question. 
It  ought  to  be  discussed,  if  discussed  at  all,  in  a  sensible  and 
moderate  spirit  —  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  manufacturers  and 
merchants  are  in  the  habit  of  considering  large  business  affairs. 
Mr.  Miles's  allusions  to  the  wool  and  woolen  duties  have  been 
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ill-informed,  extreme  and  hostile  to  a  point  of  recklessness  unsur- 
passed, I  think,  by  any  partisan  editorials  on  the  subject  in  the 
yellowest  of  yellow  newspapers.  If  the  legislation  which  he 
advocated  on  this  subject  were  to  prevail,  it  would  result  in  the 
certain  destruction  of  a  very  large  part  of  the  American  wool 
manufacturing  industry  and  the  ruin  of  the  interdependent  indus- 
try of  wool  growing  in  the  Western  States. 

For  two  years  the  business  of  this  country  has  been  under  the 
harrow  first  of  a  financial  panic  and  then  of  tariff  agitation  and 
revision.  We  have  fairly  earned  the  right  to  a  few  years  of 
peace,  under  what  President  Taft  has  well  described  not  as  a 
perfect  tariff  but  as,  on  the  whole,  "  the  best  tariff  bill  that  the 
Republican  party  has  ever  passed."  Whatever  views  individual 
manufacturers  may  have  had  a  year  or  two  ago  as  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  tariff  revision  in  the  future,  I  believe  that,  now  this 
revision  has  been  had,  the  manufacturers  of  America  are  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  a  determination  that  the  question  shall  not 
now  or  in  the  near  future  be  reopened  either  for  a  general 
revision  or  a  piecemeal  revision.  And  I  trust  that  you  and  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  will  go  further  and  make 
it  clear  that  men  who  invoke  your  name  in  advocating  a  piece- 
meal revision  are  speaking  not  only  without  your  consent  but  in 
defiance  of  your  authority  as  well  as  against  your  interests. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  WHITMAN, 

President. 

(In  reply  President  Kirby  stated  that  Mr.  Miles  was  no  longer 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Tariff  and  Reciprocity  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  and  that  he  was  not  even 
a  member  of  the  committee,  having  resigned  his  connection  there- 
with last  May.) 


AN   HONOR   WELL   DESERVED. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recognized  exceptional 
fitness  and  thorough  familiarity  with  the  work  in  hand  by  select- 
ing as  Consulting  Expert  Agent  on  the  wool  manufacture  in  the 
census  of  1910  Mr.  William  J.  Battison,  who  for  twenty-four 
years  has   been  the   active  and  efficient    General  Agent  of  the 
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National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Mr,  Battison 
is  known  personally  to  hundreds  of  manufacturers  throughout 
the  United  States,  who  will  heartily  approve  of  the  appointment 
as  a  token  that  the  Census  Bureau  intends  to  have  its  technical 
work  performed  under  the  guidance  of  picked  men  of  the  best 
information  and  authority. 

Mr.  Battison  has  had  broad  experience  as  a  practical  statis- 
tician. He  was  Special  Agent  Expert  Clerk  of  the  Eleventh 
Census,  and  was  also  Expert  Special  Agent  in  charge  of  the  wool 
manufacture  and  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  in  the  Twelfth  Cen- 
sus. Mr.  Battison  had  been  associated  with  the  late  Dr.  John  L. 
Hayes,  who  performed  such  invaluable  service  as  the  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and 
also  with  his  successor,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  who  left  the  office 
of  this  Association  to  become  the  Director  of  the  Census. 

Mr.  Battison's  report  on  the  wool  manufacture  in  the  Twelfth 
Census  was  highly  commended  by  the  best  technical  authority 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  "  Yorkshire  Observer,"  published 
in  Bradford,  the  center  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of 
Great  Britain,  paid  the  work  a  tribute  which  is  worth  recalling 
here,  both  as  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Battison  is 
regarded  abroad  and  as  an  example  of  a  kind  of  public  service 
in  which  England  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  has  much  to  learn 
from  America : 

"We  have  received  from  Mr.  William  J.  Battison,  who  was 
appointed  as  a  special  expert  for  the  purpose,  his  report  on  the 
wool  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  compiled  from  the 
information  obtained  during  the  taking  of  the  American  census 
of  1900,  the  twelfth  census  of  the  United  States.  It  is  prefaced 
by  a  short  statement,  in  the  way  of  explanation,  by  Mr.  S.  N.  D. 
North,  chief  statistician  for  manufactures,  and  Mr.  Battison's 
chief,  himself  a  gentleman  who  has  a  close  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  and  who  is  not  unknown  on  the  Bradford  Exchange. 
This  Census  Bulletin,  as  it  is  called,  would  in  this  country  be 
issued  as  a  Blue  Book,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  some  decades 
yet  the  British  government  will  not  have  '  waked  up  '  sufficiently 
to  attempt  anything  at  all  comparable  to  Mr.  Battison's  great 
work.  The  average  American  must  have  a  far  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  such  information  as  is  here  contained ;  must, 
moreover,  be  a  far  more  docile  and  unselfish  citizen  than  the 
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average  Britisher,  and,  we  might  even  argue,  must  be  a  much 
better  educated  man  altogether,  or  the  Census  Department  at 
Washington  could  never  have  obtained  the  enormous  mass  of 
statistics  that  are  collated  and  digested  in  this  luminous  report. 
And  certainly  the  English  Census  Department  has  never  yet  laid 
hands  upon  an  official  with  the  qualifications  and  enthusiasm  for 
his  subject  displayed  by  Mr.  Battison. 

'•'  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  in  reading  this  report  we  are  more 
amazed  at  the  fulness  and  completeness  of  the  information  it 
contains  in  regard  to  every  department  of  the  wool  industries  of 
the  United  States  or  ashamed  by  the  utter  and  lamentable  absence 
of  any  similar  statement  in  regard  to  these  industries  in  our  own 
country.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  large  quarto  pages 
of  which  this  report  consists,  more  than  two-thirds  are  figures. 
.  .  .  And  all  this  for  every  State  in  the  Union,  except  a  few 
which  practically  have  no  manufactures  at  all.  This  same  elabo- 
rate tabulation  is  also  carried  out  in  regard  to  worsteds,  carpets, 
knit  goods,  wool  pulling  (fellmongering),  and  hat-making.  Mr. 
North,  in  his  introduction,  half-apologetically,  as  if  such  an  over- 
sight were  to  be  deprecated,  says :  '  Live  capital,  that  is,  cash  on 
hand,  bills  receivable,  unsettled  ledger  accounts,  raw  material, 
stock  in  process  of  manufacture,  finished  products  on  hand,  and 
other  sundries  were  first  called  for  at  the  census  of  1890.  No 
definite  attempt  was  made,  prior  to  the  census  of  1890,  to  secure 
a  return  of  live  capital  invested.'  Under  great  pressure  we  can 
perhaps  imagine  such  matters,  considered  by  most  of  us  '  strictly 
private,'  to  be  divulged  to  a  board  of  income-tax  commissioners, 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  their  being  asked  for  in 
a  census  paper.  And  yet,  why  not?  Due  safeguards  being 
taken  that  the  information  is  sent  direct  to  the  chief  census 
office,  and  is  never  to  be  accessible  in  any  way  except  after  colla- 
tion and  consequent  elimination  of  the  individual  character,  no 
harm  but  much  good  might  result  from  the  collection  of  such 
data  for  studying  the  phenomena  of  the  trade.  For  instance,  we 
should  at  once  obtain  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  home  trade  and  of  the  relative  importance  of  its  various 
departments  as  consumers  of  wool,  facts  which  have  important 
influences  on  the  market,  but  as  to  which  we  are  now  profoundly 
ignorant.  Then  the  proportion  of  horse-power  required  per  wage- 
earner,  the  weight  of  production  per  wage-earner,  in  the  various 
branches,  the  practice  in  regard  to  the  depreciation  of  plant,  the 
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expenditure  on  '  fixed  cliarges,'  tlie  relation  of  turnover  to  capital 
and  of  wages  and  material  to  cost,  are  all  matters  not  only  of 
interest,  but  which  it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  know  if 
we  are  to  scientifically  understand  our  trade,  and  see  where  we 
actually  stand  in  competition  with  other  countries.  However, 
this  is  by  the  way,  and  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  quote  some 
of  Mr,  Battison's  observations  and  conclusions." 


PRESIDENT   WOOD'S  VIEWS. 

President  William  M.  Wood  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  at  a  dinner  given  to  the  officers  of  the  company  in 
Boston,  Friday  evening,  November  12,  referred  in  his  address  to 
several  subjects  of  very  great  interest  to  the  industry  in  general. 
On  these  points  Mr.  Wood  said : 

In  the  conduct  of  our  business  we  have  had  many  obstacles  to 
overcome  —  some  physical  and  some  ethical.  On  the  ethical  side 
of  the  business,  merchants  felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  place 
all  their  orders  in  the  great  combination;  they  did  not  care  to 
have  all  their  credit  in  one  spot,  for  fear  that  in  case  of  a  tight 
money  market  or  in  a  panic  they  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company.  Others  felt  that  it  was  for  their 
interest  to  discourage  the  development  of  the  American  Woolen 
Company,  and  to  give  as  many  as  possible  of  their  orders  to  the 
outside  mills. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  illustrations,  I  can  only  say  that 
we  have  gone  through  almost  all  kinds  of  experience  since  the 
company  was  formed.  We  have  been  through  two  Presidential 
elections  ;  we  have  had  seven  years  of  radicalism  in  politics, 
which  ended  finally  in  a  great  panic  ;  we  have  seen  stringencies 
of  money  and  easy  markets,  and  the  American  Woolen  Company 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  inconvenienced  a  single  customer.  In 
fact,  during  the  panic  it  was  a  bulwark  to  the  whole  woolen 
trade.  Many  a  manufacturer  of  clothing  is  indebted  to  the  com- 
pany for  this  support,  and  indirectly  many  a  bank  can  never 
know  the  losses  they  avoided. 

As  to  the  second  illustration,  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of 
buyers  to  place  their  orders  with  outside  concerns,  I  can  only 
recall  the  period  that  existed  previous  to  the  formation  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company.  In  those  days,  each  commission 
house  representing  the  various  mills  would  open  up  its  various 
lines  within  a  period  of  a  few  days  of  the  other  commission 
houses,  and  then  a  cut-throat  process  of  selling  so  unsettled 
values  that  no  manufacturer  knew  what  he  was  to  receive  for  his 
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goods  until  practically  the  season  was  about  over.  There  were 
trading  and  jockeying ;  there  was  an  unsettling  of  values  as  to 
comparative  fabrics,  and  the  result  was  that  mills  through  such 
handling  were  reduced  to  a  condition  where  it  was  impossible  to 
make  money  enough  to  keep  their  plants  in  order,  and  the  buyer 
himself  never  knew  where  he  stood,  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  prices  and  the  trading  in  the  market.  This  in  a  very 
great  measure  has  been  changed.  When  the  American  Woolen 
Company  announces  its  prices,  all  the  trade  know  that  so  far  as 
this  corporation  is  concerned,  with  its  many  mills,  wide  variety 
of  fabrics,  and  vast  product,  the  prices  are  fixed  and  stable, 
and  they  can  buy  with  confidence.  The  aim  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company  has  always  been  to  conduct  its  business  along 
the  lines  of  the  highest  ideals,  to  treat  all  who  come  within  its 
scope  of  business  in  a  just  and  honorable  way,  never  seeking  any 
undue  advantage  and  discouraging  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
dishonest  customers  whereby  such  customers  may  have  some 
pecuniary  advantage  over  others,  to  the  end  that  all  may  be 
treated  equally.  In  order  to  do  this  there  may  be  instances 
where  the  good  intentions  of  the  company  seem  arbitrary  ;  in  the 
end  the  policy  works  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  greatest 
number,  with  equal  fairness  to  all,  and  to  the  company  itself. 

The  jobbers  and  manufacturers  of  clothing  of  this  country 
are  very  able,  conducting  their  business  honorably,  with  energy, 
skill,  and  on  the  whole  with  high  ideals.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  who  almost  openly  boast  of  being  able  to  meet 
their  store  expenses,  rent  and  clerk  hire  from  their  questionable 
practices.  The  American  Woolen  Company  does  not  countenance 
any  such  practices  or  give  these  unprincipled  buyers  the  sliglitest 
advantage  over  the  honest  buyers  ;  so  that  customers  should  bear 
in  mind  that  it  is  in  their  interest  and  in  the  self-protection  of 
the  company  that  the  company  is  obliged  to  adopt  an  inflexible 
policy  concerning  its  prices,  its  terms,  its  claims,  and  to  firmly 
maintain  the  one  basic  principle  from  which  it  can  never  depart, 
and  that  is,  on  the  allowance  of  claims  after  the  cutting  of  goods. 
In  my  opinion,  a  departure  from  this  fixed  purpose  would  not 
only  mean  the  greatest  misfortune  to  the  company,  but  would 
work  most  disastrously  to  the  buyer.  This  is  so  fixed  in  our 
minds  that  we  have  embodied  this  understanding  in  our  contracts 
and  it  is  as  important  a  feature  of  the  contract  as  the  prices  and 
terms  of  dating  themselves. 

THE    WINONA    SPEECH. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  criticise  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  For  him  I  have  the  most  exalted  regard;  but  a 
President  is  only  human,  and  in  the  vast  business  of  this  country 
it  is  not  expected  that  any  one  man  can  understand  the  intrica- 
cies that  make  up  any  particular  industry.  He  must  rely  upon 
the  advice  of  others,  and  when  he  has  been  misinformed,  as  he  is 
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very  liable  to  be,  it  is  not  surprising  if  he  makes  a  statement 
such  as  was  quoted  from  his  Winona  speech,  where  he  said  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  profound  regret  that  the  duties  on  wool  and 
woolen  goods  were  not  greatly  reduced.  I  wish  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  and  to  say  that  the  woolen  and  worsted  manu- 
facturers and  the  wool  growers  of  this  country  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  for  his  most  exhaustive  and  splendid  argument 
supporting  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  His  efforts  to  secure  the  best  expert 
opinions  and  actual  existing  facts,  in  the  compilation  of 
information  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  committee,  were  as 
wise  as  they  were  untiring,  exhaustless,  and  honest.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  paper  ever  presented  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  Congress,  and  will  here- 
after, in  my  opinion,  stand  as  an  authority  for  future  reference. 
If  Mr.  Taft  had  had  the  time  to  peruse  that  document,  I  feel 
very  certain  he  would  have  made  no  such  reference  at  Winona. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  stands  for  American  industry 
and  American  labor ;  he  certainly  would  be  the  last  man  who 
would  want  to  see  our  woolen  goods  made  in  Europe  and  our 
labor  and  our  mills  idle  at  home. 

THE    CLOTHIEKS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Effort  has  been  made  by  certain  parties  for  selfish  reasons  to 
take  advantage  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  and  to  attribute 
to  the  tariff  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  I  refer  to  the 
memorial  to  Congress  by  the  Clothiers'  Association,  in  which 
they  condemn  in  unmeasured  terms  the  duty  on  wool  and  call 
attention  to  the  steady  deterioration  of  fabrics,  which  we  deny, 
and  the  necessity  on  their  part  to  advance  clothes  20  to  25  per 
cent  to  the  consumer.  Not  a  change  has  been  made  in  the 
woolen  schedule  over  the  Dingley  bill  that  in  any  wise  would 
affect  the  prices  of  cloth.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
labor,  but  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  raw  material  —  the 
wool,  not  alone  in  the  United  States,  but  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  Wool  has  continued  to  advance  steadily  in  London, 
in  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  throughout  the  world,  and  is 
reflected  here  in  our  own  local  market.  Within  12  months  wool 
has  averaged  an  advance  of  fully  20  cents  a  clean  pound.  Tak- 
ing goods  averaging  a  pound  to  the  yard  and  requiring  3^  yards 
for  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  average  advance  due  to  raw  material 
would  not  exceed  75  cents  to  f  1  on  a  worsted  suit.  The  clothing 
manufacturers  say  in  their  memorial  that  there  has  been  a 
deterioration  in  the  fabrics.  This  we  believe  is  not  generally  true. 
There  are  standard  fabrics  known  throughout  the  trade  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  reduce  in  quality  in  any  way.  Manufacturers  are 
continually,  and  always  have  been,  trying  to  bring  out  a  cheaper 
and  cheaper  fabric,  but  the  quality  of  the  fabric  is  indicated  by  the 
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price.  As  large  manufacturers  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
there  has  been  no  attempt  on  our  part  to  reduce  the  quality  of  any 
previously  established  fabric  to  be  sold  under  the  same  ticket, 
and  we  produce  60,000  styles  of  goods  a  year.  Evidently  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Clothiers'  Association,  who  I  am  told  called  upon 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  failed  to  explain  to  him 
their  simple  policy  of  regularly  establishing  prices  for  clothing 
at  ^10  per  suit,  f  12.50  per  suit,  $15  per  suit,  $20  per  suit,  etc., 
and  that  no  matter  what  the  fluctuations  may  be  in  the  cloth, 
they  fit  the  fabric  to  the  price  of  the  suit,  that  if  they  can  give 
a  better  suit  of  clothes  one  year  for  $10  they  do  it,  that  when 
the  price  of  the  cloth  has  advanced  they  furnish  a  cheaper  suit 
for  $10  and  push  the  former  fabric  up  into  the  next  class,  and 
so  on.  If  the  average  advance  in  the  price  of  wool  adds  75  cents 
to  $1  to  a  suit  of  clothes,  they  push  the  $10  suit  up  $2.50,  the 
$15  suit  up  $3,  and  the  $20  suit  up  $5.  Therefore,  there  can 
be  no  grounds  for  the  statement  that  the  American  people  are  to 
pay  $120,000,000  more  for  clothing.  If  the  clothing  manufac- 
turers are  only  to  charge  for  the  increase  in  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  a  $10  suit  should  sell  for  perhaps  $10.75;  a  $15  suit 
should  sell  for,  say,  $16,  and  a  $20  suit  at  $21,  if  they  ax-e  so 
anxious  that  the  general  public  shall  not  be  overcharged  ;  but  in 
no  wise  can  they  attribute  their  methods  of  doing  business  to  the 
tariff. 

THE  CARDED  WOOL  INTEREST. 

As  to  the  profits  in  the  woolen  business,  a  careful  study  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 
to  the  members  of  Congress  shows  conclusively  that  the  margin 
in  the  business  is  not  excessively  large.  A  small  number  of 
carded  woolen  manufacturers  protest  against  the  present  method 
of  specific  duty  upon  wool,  and  there  is  no  denying  they  have 
some  grounds  for  argument.  Taking  the  question  as  a  whole, 
however,  with  the  interests  of  the  wool  growers  as  well  as  those 
of  the  manufacturers  under  consideration,  it  becomes  both  a 
political  and  a  mathematical  impossibility  to  bring  about  what 
they  desire. 

The  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect  in  1897,  so  it  has  been  in 
force  12  years  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  change.  During 
the  years  1904  and  1905  the  strictly  woolen  fabrics  were  in  favor 
and  in  great  demand.  We  ran  our  woolen  machinery  not  only 
full  but  a  great  deal  night  and  day,  and  were  receiving  from  out- 
side mills  the  production  of  the  equivalent  of  60  sets  of  cards. 
Since  that  time  woolens  have  gradually  fallen  into  disfavor,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  we  were  running  only  about  50 
per  cent  of  our  woolen  machinery;  so  that  it  goes  to  show  that 
the  so-called  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  worsted  interests 
against  the  woolen  is  not  the  cause  of  the  idleness  of  woolen 
machinery,  but  that  this  is  due  to  the  vagaries  of  fashion,  and 
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the  coining  year  promises  to  bring  woolens  into  favor  again,  so 
that  every  woolen  card  in  the  country  should  be  running,  and 
these  varied  conditions  occurred  under  precisely  the  same  tariff. 

The  country  needs  a  cessation  of  tariff  talk,  and  to  be  allowed 
to  go  about  our  business  without  further  disturbance.  The  tariff 
should  be  considered  settled  for  at  least  a  decade. 

We  have  done  much  in  providing  for  the  growth  of  our  busi- 
ness. Ten  years  ago  it  amounted  to  $20,000,000 ;  now  some 
$60,000,000,  in  output.  We  have  built  the  new  Assabet  Mills, 
the  new  Wood  Mills,  the  new  Ayer  Mills,  the  new  mill  at  Fulton, 
N.Y.,  and  have  placed  all  of  the  mills  of  the  company  in  good 
repair  and  ready  for  such  demands  as  may  arise,  insuring  maxi- 
mum production  at  a  minimum  cost.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  the  total  sales  covering  the  period  of  10  years  are 
approximately  $4r)0,000,000,  and  that  we  have  during  that  period 
paid  quarterly  and  uninterruptedly  the  regular  7  per  cent  annual 
dividend  upon  the  preferred  stock,  amounting  in  total  to 
$18,200,000.  The  business  for  this  year  will  approximate, 
including  that  of  the  Wood  Worsted  Mills,  between  $58,000,000 
and  $60,000,000. 

I  congratulate  you  on  your  individual  efforts,  which  collec- 
tively have  made  these  results  possible. 


THE    THIRTEENTH    CENSUS    SCHEDULE. 

The  general  schedule  which  will  be  used  in  the  Federal  Census 
of  Manufactures  for  the  calendar  year  1909  has  been  formulated, 
and  about  700.000  printed  copies  have  been  ordered  by  Census 
Director  E.  Dana  Durand. 

The  schedule  is  in  the  form  of  a  4-page  folder,  about  9  by  llj 
inches  in  size.  It  is  smaller  and  simpler  than  the  ones  upon 
which  the  1900  and  1905  censuses  of  manufactures  were  taken. 
It  has  less  than  half  as  many  spaces  for  entries  as  the  others. 
The  tendency  to  overburden  the  schedule  with  inquiries  seems  to 
have  been  avoided. 

The  schedule  was  prepared  mainly  by  the  Director,  Assistant 
Director  William  F.  Willoughby,  and  Mr.  William  M.  Steuart, 
chief  statistician  for  manufactures.  Advising  with  them  on  the 
subject  were  the  economic  and  statistical  experts  forming  the 
advisor}'  board  of  special  agents. 

Before  adoption  by  the  Director,  it  was  submitted  to  well- 
known  business  men,  representing  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  manufacturers'  associations,    and   also   to   individual 
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authorities  in  the  large  manufacturing  cities.  The  schedule  has 
met  with  quite  general  approval  by  those  to  whom  submitted. 

The  Director  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  determine  the 
form  and  subdivision  of  inquiries  necessary  to  secure  the  informa- 
tion required  for  statistical  purposes.  Throughout  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  schedule  simplicity  of  inquiry  has  been  sought,  with 
the  necessary  completeness  which  will  permit  correct  interpreta- 
tion. 

Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  experience  of  the  Bureau  at 
the  census  of  1900,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  application  of  the 
blank  will  result  in  a  complete  and  satisfactory  census. 

THIRTEEN    PRINCIPAL     QUESTIONS. 

There  are  in  the  new  general  schedule  thirteen  principal  ques- 
tions, with  their  subdivisions.  This  is  the  same  number  as  in 
the  general  schedule  for  1905.  There  are,  however,  important 
differences  between  the  two  schedules.  These  comprise,  in  the 
1909  schedule,  the  new  questions  authorized  by  Congress,  the 
elimination  of  former  queries  to  which  it  is  believed  to  be 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  replies,  and  also  the  simplification 
of  others  by  their  separation  or  combination  in  other  forms. 

One  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  question  relating  to  power 
employed  for  manufacturing  purposes  calls  for  the  name  of  the 
stream  or  lake  from  which  water  is  obtained  to  generate  power, 
whether  direct  or  electric.  This  information  will  furnish  a  first 
step  toward  a  census  of  the  country's  water-power  plants  and 
operations  should  Congress  specifically  authorize  such  a  census 
in  the  future. 

Another  new  question  involves  the  quantity  of  fuel  used, 
whether  anthracite  coal,  bituminous  coal,  coke,  wood,  oil,  gas,  or 
other  kind.  This  is  expected  to  elicit  replies  affording  consid- 
erable data  on  the  fuel-conservation  question. 

The  thirteen  principal  questions  are,  briefly  :  First,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  establishment;  second,  time  in  operation  and  hours 
worked ;  third,  capital  invested ;  fourth,  salaried  employees ; 
fifth,  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  on  the  pay  roll 
December  15,  1909,  distinguishing  men,  women,  and  children ; 
sixth,  wage-earners,  including  pieceworkers,  employed  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age ; 
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seventh,  salaiy  and  wage  payments  ;  eighth,  materials,  mill  sup- 
plies, and  fuel ;  ninth,  miscellaneous  expenses  ;  tenth,  products  ; 
eleventh,  power  ;  twelfth,  fuel ;  and  thirteenth,  remarks. 

TO    BE    CIRCULATED    AFTER    JANUARY   1  NEXT. 

The  general  schedule,  beginning  shortly  after  January  1,  1910, 
will  be  circulated  among  the  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country  by  the  special  agents,  of  whom  about  1600  will  be 
appointed  from  the  successful  applicants  at  the  test  examination, 
to  be  held  November  3. 

There  will  be  two  classes  of  these  employees  ;  one  called  "  chief 
special  agents,"  and  the  other  "  assistant  special  agents."  The 
chief  special  agents  will  each  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  given  ter- 
ritory or  district  of  a  State,  and  the  assistant  special  agents  will 
be  assigned  to  assist  them. 

The  Director,  on  the  first  page  of  the  schedule,  makes  the 
statement  that  the  census  is  taken  in  conformity  with  the  act  of 
Congress  approved  July  2,  1909,  and  that  reports  are  required  on 
this  schedule  for  all  establishments  that  were  in  operation  during 
any  portion  of  the  year  ending  December  31,  1909,  although  the 
statistics  may  pertain  to  the  business  year  which  most  nearly 
conforms  to  the  calendar  year.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  law  makes  it  obligatory  upon  every  manufacturer  to  furnish 
census  data,  but  declares  that  all  answers  will  be  held  absolutely 
confidential.  No  publication  will  be  made  in  the  Census  reports 
disclosing  the  name  or  operations  of  individual  establishments  in 
any  particular.  He  cites  a  provision  detailing  the  punishment 
for  any  employee  publishing  or  communicating  any  information 
coming  into  his  possession. 

The  schedule  states  that  amounts  and  values  are  to  be  obtained 
from  book  accounts,  if  such  accounts  are  available. 

The  special  schedules  for  the  wool  manufacture  and  for 
hosiery  and  knit  goods,  which  are  supplemental  to  the  general 
schedule,  were  submitted  to  Mr.  William  J.  Battison  of  this 
office,  Consulting  Special  Agent  of  the  Census  Bureau,  who  made 
valuable  suggestions  which  have  been  in  the  main  adopted. 
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THE   HARRIS    TWEED  INDUSTRY    OF   SCOTLAND. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  from  the  United  States,  Consul 
Maxwell  Blake  of  Dunfermline  has  prepared  a  full  and  excellent 
report  on  the  Harris  tweed  industry,  one  of  the  characteristic 
industries  of  Scotland.  This  report  is  illustrated  by  photographs 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Mr. 
Blake  5ays  : 

I  am  informed  that  the  interest  that  has  been  felt  in  Great 
Britain  for  some  time  over  the  hard  conditions  of  the  hand 
weavers  in  the  island  of  Harris,  is  imminent  of  crystallization 


Shores    of   the    Hebrides. 


into  a  parliamentary  protective  act,  whereby  an  official  seal  of 
genuineness  will  soon  be  required  to  be  stamped  to  each  piece  of 
cloth  which  has  actually  been  made  in  the  island  of  Harris — a 
final  effort  to  prevent  by  legislation   the  prevailing  practice  of 
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marketing  and  selling  machine-made  substitutes  as  genuine  Harris 
tweeds. 

LIFE    AND    INCOME    OF    WORKERS. 

For  the  past  40  years  or  more,  or  since  the  power  of  steam  and 
mechanical  weaving  began  to  dominate  the  manufacturing  world, 


Teasing   Wool. 


the  lot  of  the  hand  weaver  has  continued  to  grow  more  precarious, 
until  to-day,  with  respect  to  Scotch  and  English  woolens,  it  is  prac- 
tically extinct,  save  in  that  remote  group  of  islands  known  as  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Scotland.  Here  the 
crofters,  living  in  rude  huts  of  unhewn  stone  laid  without  mortar 
frequently  with  no  escape  for  the  smoke  but  the  open  door,  are  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  and  unable  to  understand  the  changed  conditions, 
and  being  too  poor  to  initiate  the  costly  experiment  of  mechanical 
weaving  in  their  scattered  community,  they  struggle  on  per- 
sistently and  eke  out  a  meager  existence  by  the  old  methods  of 
the  hand  loom. 

Stornoway,  the  nucleus  of  the  homespun  trade  in  Lewis,  is  a  fish- 
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ing  village  numbering  about  300  inhabitants,  36  miles  from  Harris, 
the  parent  island  from  which  the  cloth  takes  its  name.  In 
Harris  there  are  approximately  600  families  engaged  in  weaving 
homespuns,  each  family  weaving  on  an  average  three  to  four 
pieces  per  year,  35  yards  to  the  piece,  and  receiving  for  the 
finished  cloth  about  73  cents  per  yard,  a  family  realizing  for  their 
year's  communal  work  from  f  146  (£30)  to  $194.66  (£40).  The 
total  annual  output  of  Harris  and  vicinity  is  about  $340,655 
(£70,000)  to  $389,320  (£80,000). 

RESISTANCE    TO    MOISTURE. 

Homespuns  are  especially  adapted  for  open-air  life  and  sporting 
purposes  in  moist  climates ;  their  suitability  being  especially  due 
to  an  innate  elasticity  of  the  cloth,  an  admitted  advantage  for  the 
use  of  sportsmen  who  fish,  shoot,  and  golf. 

The  elasticity  of  Harris  tweeds  was  formerly  greater  than  at 
present,  arising  from  the  curious  fact  that  the  more  than  60 
inches  of  annual  rainfall  in  Harris  necessitated  the  farmers 
smearing  the  backs  of  their  lambs  with  a  preparation  of  tar  and 
grease  to  prevent  the  rot.  This  treatment  incidentally  proved  to 
be  very  beneficial  to  the  wool,  and  was  recognized  by  the  trade 
as  "  smudged  wool,"  and  commanded  an  enhanced  price.  The 
practice  of  smudging,  however,  has  now  been  discontinued,  as  a 
stronger  breed  of  sheep,  capable  of  resisting  the  climate,  has 
gradually  been  produced.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  large  amount 
of  natural  grease  yet  retained  in  the  wool  and  left  in  the  woven 
fabric,  with  the  result  that  genuine  homespuns  are  actually  more 
nearly  rainproof  than  some  cloth  artificially  submitted  to  the  so- 
called  "  rainproofing "  processes,  as  the  homespuns  resist  the 
penetration  of  moisture  naturally,  whereas  a  great  many  of  the 
waterproofing  chemicals  are  said  to  lose  their  effectiveness  after 
a  time.  Homespuns  are  nonconductors  of  heat  as  well,  but,  as 
already  remarked,  are  more  suitable  to  damp  climates,  as  the 
openness  of  the  fabric  is  less  adapted  to  resist  cold,  penetrating, 
or  chilling  winds. 

Another  important  quality  of  the  genuine  homespuns  is  that 
the  cloth  is  either  undyed,  or  when  dyes  are  used  they  are  almost 
invariably  vegetable  dyes  which  are  permanently  fast,  resisting 
the  most  trying  exposures. 

THE    VARIOUS    WEAVES. 

Of  all  the  classes  of  homespuns,  probably  the  most  famous  is 
the  Harris  tweed,  made  on  the  island  of  Harris,  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  but  some  of  the  tweeds 
known  as  "  Harris  "  are  made  on  the  Isle  of  Lewis  and  also  in  the 
North  Uist.  All  of  these  tweeds  are  legitimately  designated  as 
Harris  tweeds,  as  they  are  made  by  almost  identical  methods  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  even   for  an  expert  to  differentiate 
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betweeu  tweeds  made  on  these  islands.  These  homespuns  are 
heavy  of  weight,  and  the  natives  being  proficient  in  the  use  of 
dyes,  the  cloth  is  uniformly  of  various  soft  colors,  such  as  browns, 
greens,  drabs,  or  rich  and  harmonious  blendings  of  these  colors. 


Dyeing   Wool. 


It  is  a  cui'ious  fact  that  very  few  of  these  islanders  possess  the 
secret  of  dyeing  black,  and  gray  is  likewise  an  uncommon  color 
in  a  real  Harris  tweed.  These  tweeds  have  generally,  but  not 
invariably,  a  questionably  pleasant  odor,  with  which  any  one  who 
has  ever  worn  a  Harris  tweed  will  be  instantly  familiar,  and 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  comes  from  peat  smoke  or  "  peat 
reek,"  as  it  is  called,  peat  being  the  fuel  universally  burned  on 
these  islands.  The  dyes  also  contribute  to  the  odor  as  well,  par- 
ticularly a  lichen  called  crottle,  which  is  very  redolent.  The 
presence  of  this  odor  is  one  way  of  telling  a  genuine  Harris  from 
the  machine-made  substitute. 

Shetland  homespuns,  made  in  the  Shetlands  —  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  British  Isles  —  largely  owe  their  excellence  to  a 
small  brown  sheep  of  those  islands,  possessing  a  particularly  fine 
wool.     This  wool  is  extensively  used  in  the  islands  for  making 
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underclothing  and  shawls,  all  of  which  are  hand  spun  and  hand 
knit,  and  it  is  also  used  for  weaving  tweeds.  Its  texture  is 
luxuriously  soft,  but  is  of  considerably  lighter  weight  than  the 
Harris  tweed,  being  more  suitable  for  summer  wear. 

DYEING    SECRETS. 

The  Shetland  islanders  seldom  use  any  dye,  and  their  home- 
spuns are  generally  made  in  the  plain  drab  color  which  is  natural 
to  the  sheep,  or  in  browns,  with  a  variegated  design  of  the  dia- 
mond herring-bone  patterns  on  simply  plain  brown  and  white 
wool. 

In  contradistinction  to  this  ignorance  of  the  art  of  dyeing 
among  the  people  of  the  Shetlands,  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
tiguous Fair  Island,  although  not  famous  for  any  quality  of  cloth 
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comparable  to  that  nuide  in  either  Harris  or  tlie  Shetlands,  pos- 
sess a  secret  of  dyeing  an  indescribably  rich  crimson,  recalling 
associations  of  the  early  Spanish  dyers.  It  is  historically  known 
that  one  of  the  galleons  of  the  Spanisli  Armada  was  wrecked  on 
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this  island,  and  it  is  probably  correct  to  assume  that  this  crim- 
son is  the  reminiscence  of  an  art  taught  the  islanders  by  the 
Spaniards. 

Within  recent  years  efforts  have  been  made  by  travelers,  living 
on  the  island  with  a  disguised  purpose,  to  discover  this  valuable 
secret,  which  has  so  long  been  perpetuated  among  them  and  which 
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Waulking    the    Tweed. 

they  put  to  so  little  use,  but  so  far  secretiveness  has  been  more 
than  a  match  for  cunning,  and  all  that  is  known  regarding  the 
process  is  that  the  body  of  the  dye  is  ox  blood  and  its  components 
vegetable  admixtures. 

True  homespuns  are  made  from  the  wool  clip  of  sheep  reared 
in  the  same  district.  The  first  process  in  the  manufacturing  of 
the  cloth  is  to  tease  the  wool,  which,  more  explicitly,  is  to  sejm- 
rate  the  strands.  After  this  preliminary  treatment  it  is  usually 
dyed  in  an  open  kettle.  The  dyes  used  are  generally  vegetable, 
most  of  which  are  indigenous  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  natives 
for  the  gathering.  For  instance,  crottle,  used  to  dye  various  shades 
of  brown,  is  a  rock  moss  or  lichen.  Roots  of  iris,  heather  tips, 
and  various  other  plants  are  also  utilized.  These  dyes  are  as  fast 
as  indigo,  and  although  the  process  of  dyeing  in  the  large  pot  in 
the  open  air  may  appear  primitive,  the  results  obtained  cannot  be 
criticised,  the  colors  being  rich  with  a  bloom  which  impregnates 
and  endures. 
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CARDING,    SPINNING,    WEAVING,    AND    FINISHING. 

After  having  been  dyed,  the  wool  is  carded.  The  cards  are 
somewhat  siniilar  to  brushes,  with  wire  instead  of  bristles,  the 
wool  undergoing  a  repetition  of  this  combing  process  in  order  to 
procure  a  smooth  and  untangled  fiber,  after  which  it  is  ready  to 
be  spun  on  the  old-fashioned  spinning  wheel  familiar  to  us  all. 
The  process  of  carding  and  spinning  by  hand  is  exceedingly 
tedious.  The  women  and  children  will  spend  weeks  of  their 
time  in  preparing  enough  wool  to  make  one  single  piece  of  cloth. 

After  the  above  treatment,  the  wool  is  known  as  yarn  and  is 
ready  for  the  loom.  Some  of  the  cottagers  possess  their  own 
looms,  but  generally  the  yarn  is  woven  by  a  special  weaver. 
Weaving  in  Harris  is  usually  the  work  of  women,  but  in  Ireland 
and  the  8hetlands  invariably  of  men,  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
labor.  A  portion  of  the  wool  is  next  put  in  the  primitive  old 
hand  loom  as  a  warp  and  the  remainder  is  wound  in  bobbins  for 
the  weft,  and  the  cloth  is  then  tediously  woven. 

In  most  of  the  hand-loom  districts  the  cloth,  when  finished,  is 
simply  cleaned  and  scoured  and  then  left  in  a  running  stream, 
afterwards  to  be  dried  in  the  open  air ;  but  in  Harris  it  is 
"  waulked,"  the  same  as  being  milled  in  a  factory.  Six  or  eight 
women,  required  for  this  process,  assemble  together,  and  spread- 
ing a  piece  of  cloth  between  them  on  a  prepared  board  surface, 
ribbed  in  shallow  grooves,  it  is  pulled  from  side  to  side,  a  few 
yards  at  a  time,  until  the  whole  piece  has  been  thorouglily 
"  waulked  "  or  plenteously  wetted  with  soap  and  water.  Finish- 
ing the  cloth  in  this  way  reduces  it  from  about  o2  inches  in  width 
to  28  inches.     Finally  it  is  left  to  soak  clean  in  a  running  stream. 

SALES    METHODS    AND    IMITATIONS. 

The  cloth  is  now  brought  in  from  the  scattered  and  remote 
places  of  production  and  disposed  of  to  the  various  small  provision 
dealers,  and  it  is  from  these  petty  intermediaries  that  the  travel- 
ing agents  of  the  jobbers  collect  it  for  shipment  to  London  and 
elsewhere. 

The  open  and  notorious  appropriation,  by  woolen  manufacturers 
of  Yorkshire  and  the  Tweed,  of  the  Harris  name,  design,  pattern, 
and  ever}^  other  imitable  characteristic  of  this  fabric,  save  its 
splendid  wearing  quality,  does  not  alone  constitute  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  contributed  to  its  recent  decadence.  Efforts 
have  also  been  made  of  selling  in  the  island  machine-made  and 
adulterated  yarns  in  substitution  for  the  durable  hand-spun  yarn, 
heretofore  tlie  really  unicpie  feature  of  the  Harris  tweed,  with  the 
result  that  the  weaver,  finding  himself  able  to  i)urchase  this  yarn 
—  the  same  to  all  appearance  as  the  liand-spun  article  with  which 
he  is  familiar  —  at  a  considerably  less  cost  than  he  is  able  to 
laboriously  produce  it  by  his  old  method,  is  often  tempted  to 
surreptitiously  introduce  this  machine-made  yarn  for  the  weft  of 
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the  fabric,  as  he  is  yet  honest  enough  to  realize  that  it  does  not 
possess  sufficient  strength  for  the  warp  of  a  sound  cloth.  When 
this  substitution  has  been  made  in  this  way,  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible of  detection  by  any  other  means  than  the  wear. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  remoteness  of  many  of  the  weavers 
from  the  places  where  this  machine  yarn  can  be  procured,  as  well 
as  the  restrictive  cost  of  its  distribution,  coupled  with  the  paro- 


Crofter's    Cottages. 

chial  disinclination  of  the  crofter  to  bestir  himself  for  its  pur- 
chase, the  strength  of  rural  custom  and  suspicion  of  innovations 
have  all  partly  helped  to  save  the  industry  from  any  further 
corrupting  influences,  but  unless  something  is  soon  done  to  edu- 
cate the  weaver  against  its  use  or  to  prevent  its  sale  among  them, 
it  is  bound  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  until  this  adulterated 
yarn  will  become  more  generally  used. 

SANITARY    FEATURE IRISH    HOMESPUNS. 

It  is  needless  to  revive  the  recent  controversy  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  real  Harris  tweed  may  be  accepted  as  satisfactory  from  a 
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sanitary  point  of  view,  an  objection  to  this  cloth  which  the  imita- 
tors have  very  sedulously  employed.  Undoubtedly  a  certain 
amount  of  primitive  dirt  is  not  unlikely  to  adhere  to  the  yarn 
and  does  actually  become  woven  in  the  cloth.  That,  however,  is 
distinctive  of  the  processes  of  all  hand  weaving.  But  the  conten- 
tion that  anything  of  a  contaminating  nature  results  is  dismissed 
as  untenable  by  disinterested  authority.  The  "  waulking,"  soak- 
ing, and  open-air  drying  of  the  finished  cloth,  as  already  described, 
are  apparently  sufticient  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  cloth  of  all 
impurities  it  may  have  been  exposed  to  during  the  different  stages 
of  its  production. 

It  is  worthy  to  remark  before  concluding  that  Ireland  produces 
many  fine  homespuns,  perhaps  the  most  famous  being  the  Donegal. 
These  homespuns  possess  both  individuality  and  style.  The 
products  of  this  industry,  however,  have  been  protected  from 
wholesale  imitation  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  amount  of  colored 
yarn  is  used  in  weaving  the  cloth,  which  results  in  bright  irregu- 
lar flecks  of  crimson,  green,  brown,  blue,  and  other  such  colors, 
and  though  the  body  of  the  cloth  is  a  plain  drab  or  gray,  or  the  nat- 
ural color  of  the  sheep,  at  least  one-half  of  the  wool  is  colored,  pro- 
ducing an  irregularity  of  effect  which  has  so  far  defied  mechanical 
imitation. 

Other  varieties  of  Irish  homespuns  are  the  Connemara,  often 
characterized  by  bizarre  stripes  and  solid  or  bright  colors,  and  the 
Kenmare  and  Kerry  tweeds,  famous  for  fishing  and  mountain- 
eering. 


THE   NEW   FIFTY-SIX   HOUR   LAW. 

On  the  first  day  of  January  next,  with  the  incoming  of  the  new 
year,  there  goes  into  effect  in  Massachusetts  the  new  law  of  1908, 
reducing  from  fifty-eight  to  fifty-six  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  in  a  week  in  which  women  and  children  may  be  employed 
in  laboring  in  the  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishments  of 
the  Commonwealth.  As  ]\Iassachusetts  is  the  chief  of  the  textile 
States  of  the  Union,  and  as  her  laws  often  set  the  precedent  for 
legislation  elsewhere,  this  new  measure  is  of  interest  to  the  entire 
textile  industry  of  America.  The  exact  text  of  the  provision 
covering  the  fifty-six  hour  week  is  as  follows : 

No  cliild  and  no  woman  sliall  be  emjiloyed  in  laboring  in  a 
manufacturing  or  meelianical  establishment  more  than  ten  hours 
in  any  one  day,  excei)t  as  liereinafter  provided  in  this  section, 
unless  a  diiferent  apportionment  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  made  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  siiorter  day's  work  for  one  day  of 
the  week;  and,  in  no  case,  shall  the  hours  of  labor  exceed  fifty- 
eight  in  a  week;  and  if  any  child  or  woman  shall  be  employed  in 
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more  than  one  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establishment,  the 
total  number  of  hours  so  employed  shall  not  exceed  tifty-eight  in 
any  one  week.  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the 
year  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  no  cliild  and  no  woman  shall  be 
employed  in  laboring  in  a  manufacturing  or  mechanical  establish- 
ment more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided  in  this  section,  unless  a  different  apportionment  of  the 
hours  of  labor  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  a  shorter 
day's  work  for  one  day  of  the  week ;  and  in  no  case  shall  the  hours 
of  labor  exceed  fifty-six  in  a  week,  except  that  in  any  such  estab- 
lishment where  the  employment  is  by  seasons,  the  number  of 
such  hours  in  any  week  may  exceed  hfty-six,  but  not  fifty-eight,  if 
the  total  number  of  such  hours  in  any  year  shall  not  exceed  an 
average  of  fifty-six  hours  a  week  for  the  whole  year,  exclu.ding 
Sundays  and  holidays.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  in  every  room  in  which  such  persons  are  employed  a 
printed  notice  stating  the  number  of  hours'  work  required  of  them 
on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping 
work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time  allowed  for  meals  begins  and 
ends  or,  in  the  case  of  establishments  exempted  from  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  sixty-seven  and  sixty-eight  of  this  act,  the  time, 
if  any,  allowed  for  meals.  The  printed  forms  of  such  notices  shall 
be  provided  by  the  chief  of  the  district  police,  after  approval  by  the 
attorney-general.  The  employment  of  such  person  at  any  time 
other  than  as  stated  in  said  printed  notice  shall  be  deemed  a  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  it  appears  that  such 
employment  was  to  make  up  time  lost  on  a  previous  day  of  the 
same  week  in  consequence  of  the  stopping  of  machinery  upon 
which  he  or  she  was  employed  or  dependent  for  employment ;  but 
no  stopping  of  machinery  for  less  than  thirty  consecutive  minutes 
shall  justify  such  overtime  employment,  nor  shall  sucli  overtime 
employment  be  authorized  until  a  written  report  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  its  occurrence  and  its  duration  is  sent  to  the  chief  of  the 
district  police  or  to  an  inspector  of  factories  and  public  buildings. 
A  parent  or  guardian  who  permits  a  minor  under  his  control  to 
be  employed  in  violation  of  either  of  the  two  preceding  sections, 
and  any  person  who,  either  for  himself  or  as  superintendent,  over- 
seer or  agent  for  another,  employs  any  person  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  either  of  said  sections,  or  fails  to  post  the  notice 
required  by  either  of  the  preceding  sections,  or  makes  a  false 
report  of  the  stopping  of  machinery  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section,  shall  be  punished  by  a  tine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars.  A  certificate  of  the  age 
of  a  minor  made  and  sworn  to  by  him  and  by  his  parent  or 
guardian  at  the  time  of  his  employment  in  a  mercantile,  manu- 
facturing or  mechanical  establishment  shall  be  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  his  age  in  any  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 
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FRENCir   CAPITAL   AND   SKILL   COMING  OVER. 

Just  as  the  McKinley  and  the  Diiigley  tariffs  were  signalized 
by  a  transfer  to  this  country  of  important  textile  industries  from 
abroad,  so  the  Aldrich-Payne  law  is  bringing  to  America  some  of 
the  accumulated  capital  and  expert  financial  and  industrial  skill 
of  Europe.  American  wool  manufacturers  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  movement  is  affecting  the  allied  industry  of  silk 
manufacture.  The  new  tariff,  with  its  more  precise  silk  schedule, 
discouraging  undervaluations,  compelling  sufficient  protection, 
and  insuring  just  revenue  to  the  Government,  is  persuading  the 
silk  manufacturers  of  Europe  that  in  order  to  do  a  profitable 
business  witli  this  countr}'  they  must  establish  plants  in  the 
United  States. 

It  is  announced  that  no  less  a  personage  than  Joseph  Gillet,  of 
Gillet  et  Fils  of  Lyons,  the  greatest  silk  dyeing  house  in  the 
world,  with  branches  in  Italy,  Russia,  and  Austria,  an  army  of 
10,000  workers  and  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  is  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  America  and  has  purchased  the  majority  interest  in  tlie 
large  Jacob  Wiedman  Silk  Dyeing  Works  at  Paterson,  N.J.  It 
is  believed  that  tlie  French  capitalist,  whose  sons  Edmond,  Charles, 
and  Paul  have  been  in  this  country  for  some  time,  will  embark  in 
the  weaving  and  finishing  as  well  as  the  dyeing  business.  These 
French  investors  regard  the  possibilities  of  the  American  market 
as  almost  unbounded.  Their  enterprise  will  be  sustained  b}' 
powerful  French  financial  and  investing  interests. 

Moreover,  it  is  understood  that  some  of  the  velvet  manu- 
facturers of  France  are  contemplating  a  similar  movement,  and 
are  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  velvet  mills  in  this 
country  under  the  influence  of  the  Aldrich-Payne  law.  These 
manufacturers  also  are  discovering  that  it  will  be  easier  and  more 
satisfactory  to  manufacture  fabrics  in  this  country  than  to  make 
them  abroad  and  endeavor  to  import  them.  Under  the  Gorman- 
Wilson  law,  it  will  be  remembered  that  some  well-established 
American  textile  industries  took  flight  to  Europe.  Now  the  pro- 
cess is  reversed. 

Of  course  the  incoming  of  these  well-equipped  European  manu- 
facturers means  an  intensifying  of  domestic  competition,  but  this 
is  something  that  can  scarcely  be  resented  by  those  who  profess 
to  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  "ultimate  consumer."  Nor 
is  there  any  need  of  alarm  among  present  domestic  manufacturers 
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themselves.  For  these  French  manufacturers  who  are  coming 
here  to  establish  new  plants  or  to  develop  old  ones  will  have  to 
employ  their  labor  and  carry  on  their  entire  trade  under  the 
general  economic  conditions  prevailing  in  America.  Even  if  some 
of  their  skilled  operatives,  accustomed  to  work  at  low  wages  at 
home,  come  across  the  seas  and  enter  the  service  of  their  former 
employers  here,  they  will  sooner  or  later  demand  and  receive  the 
American  wage  scale.  The  cost  of  the  construction  or  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plants,  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  machinery,  and 
all  of  the  items  that  enter  into  general  expenses  will  be  the  same 
for  the  newly-come  manufacturers  as  they  are  for  those  manu- 
facturers long  established  in  this  country.  That  fine  artistic  skill 
which  is  a  peculiar  heritage  in  France  will  operate  here  to  the 
higher  perfection  of  the  silk  industry  of  America.  It  will  put 
our  own  manufacturers  on  their  mettle,  and  this  will  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  industry  and  the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  new  French  enterprise  means  unquestionably  that  work 
will  be  done  here  which  is  now  done  abroad.  The  investment  of 
French  capital  in  existing  or  new  industrial  plants  is  of  itself  a 
great  economic  fvdvantage.  Moreover,  the  new  movement  means 
the  distribution  into  the  channels  of  American  trade  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  now  expended  for  labor  abroad,  and 
the  money  paid  for  supplies  and  for  all  of  the  materials  except 
the  raw  silk  and  other  things  that  are  necessarily  imported.  Thus 
an  increased  production  here  means,  as  it  always  has  meant,  an 
expanded  domestic  market ;  there  is  more  work  done  here  and 
there  are  more  workers  to  be  housed  and  fed  and  clothed. 

From  the  very  beginnings  of  the  textile  manufacture  in  America 
we  have  been  under  great  obligation  to  Europe  for  skilled  labor, 
skilled  management  and  needed  and  welcomed  capital.  This  is 
true  of  the  cotton  and  the  woolen  interest  as  well  as  of  the  silk. 
Our  country,  witli  its  great  and  expanding  domestic  market  and 
its  unparalleled  industrial  growth,  has  been  drawing  to  itself  year 
after  year  many  of  the  most  capable  and  ambitious  manufacturers 
of  Europe.  These  men,  as  a  rule,  have  found  here  on  our  soil 
opportunities  far  greater  than  they  could  possibly  have  commanded 
in  tlieir  native  countries.  They  have  contributed  toward  the 
building  up  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  nation,  and  they  and 
their  children  have  become  Americans  of  the  Americans.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  skilled  work-people  of  Europe.  There 
cannot  be  too  many  of  such  immigrants. 
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NOT   COMMITTED   TO   THE   "INSURGENTS." 

November  3,  1909. 
Editor  of  the  Bulletin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  the  Bulletin  for  September  on  page  432  you 
say: 

Proper  note  was  made  of  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  newly- 
formed  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association  had  unwit- 
tingly committed  its  case  to  Senators  Dolliver  and  LaFollette. 

In  this  you  make  a  statement  that  is  wrong  and  does  the 
Carded  Woolen  Association  an  injustice.  Speaking  for  myself, 
and  I  think  for  every  official  of  the  Carded  Woolen  Association, 
I  may  say  that  we  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  Senator 
LaFollette.  A  number  of  us  did  meet  Senator  Dolliver,  who 
was  seeking  information  on  the  wool  schedule,  and  did  nothing 
further  than  to  furnish  him  with  necessary  data  on  the  wool 
duty. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  Carded  Woolen  Association's 
position  was  committed  especially  to  any  one,  unless  it  might  be 
to  the  fair-minded  men  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  I  might  add,  however,  that  the  Carded  Woolen  Manu- 
facturers' Association  feels  indebted  to  Senators  Dolliver  and 
LaFollette  and  other  Senators  for  their  stand  in  the  interest  of 
a  fair  tariff  on  wool,  and  which  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  of  carded  wool  goods. 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Bulletin  you  state  that  President 
Whitman,  in  his  presentation  of  the  case  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  December  2,  1908,  represented  not  only 
the  National  Association,  but  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia and  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Manufactui'ers,  So  far  as  the  American  Association  is  concerned, 
this  seems  to  be  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  for  that  association 
decided  that  as  an  organization  it  did  not  want  to  take  any 
ground  whatever  on  the  tariff.  I  have  written  to  President 
Fletcher  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted 
Manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  conference  with  a  committee  of 
the  National  Association  in  Boston,  and  have  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  : 

As  you  were  present  at  tlie  meeting  in  Boston,  you  will  no 
doubt  recall  that  although   our  party  were  all  members  of  the 
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American  Association  of  Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers, 
we  were,  nevertheless,  not  present  as  officially  representing  the 
association,  but  in  an  individual  capacity.  In  such  capacity  we 
stated,  and  I  think  that  with  the  exception  of  yourself  the  senti- 
ment was  unanimous,  that  we  approved  of  the  action  taken  by 
Mr,  William  Whitman  in  regard  to  the  tariff. 

You  will  observe  that  in  this  letter  President  Fletcher  stated 
that  at  the  meeting  in  Boston  the  committee  from  the  association 
acted  in  an  individual  capacity.  Later,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
association  December  3,  if  I  remember,  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  that  a  resolution  be  passed  by  the  association  approving 
of  anything  that  Mr.  Whitman  might  do  on  the  tariff.  The 
majority  of  the  members  present  were  opposed  to  it,  and  the 
suggestion  was  withdrawn.  Later  a  card  vote  of  the  association 
was  taken,  and  this  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  committee 
resolved  to  acquaint  Mr.  Wliitman  with  the  fact  that  the  asso- 
ciation would  not  have  anything  further  to  do  with  the  tariff 
discussion. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Moir,  President, 
The  Carded  Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association. 

(It  should  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Whitman 
presented  his  argument  in  Washington  on  December  2,  and  that 
the  action  of  the  American  Association  described  above  was  taken 
in  New  York  on  the  day  following.  — Editor  of  the  Bulletin.) 


WASHING   WOOL   IN   AUSTEALIA. 

The  scrupulous  care  and  the  ingenuity  with  which  Australian 
growers  washed  the  wool  of  their  sheep,  in  the  years  when  it 
was  the  belief  that  only  clean  wool  could  command  a  market, 
are  well  described  in  "  Dalgety's  Review  "  : 

Washing  wool  on  the  sheep's  back  was  the  general  custom  in 
the  60's  and  70's.  Wool  was  shipped  "  in  the  grease  "  also,  but 
only  in  small  quantities.  If  water  was  scarce  or  bad,  the  flocks 
were  shorn  without  washing,  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  last 
resource,  for  growers  had  no  mind  to  pay  freight  on  greasy 
wool,  and  if  there  was  any  fall  in  prices  the  greasy  wool  came 
in  for  more  than  its  share  of  the  depression.  The  flock-owners, 
therefore,  strained  every  nerve  to  accomplish  the  washing,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  get-up  of  their  clips. 
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In  the  early  days  primitive  methods  of  creek  washing  pre- 
vailed. A  site  was  found  on  the  banks  of  a  creek  or  river,  or 
even  by  the  side  of  a  large  lagoon  or  waterhole,  on  which  the 
wash  pen  was  built.  A  strong  square  enclosure  rudely  floored 
and  intended  to  hold  forty  or  fifty  sheep  was  first  made,  and  a 
series  of  narrow  yards  led  up  to  this.  These  again  communicated 
with  a  large  roughly-fenced  yard  capable  of  holding  the  flock. 
The  wash  pen  would  overhang  the  water  in  a  tolerably  deep 
place,  so  that  the  sheep  could  be  plunged  in  from  the  "  stage." 
Leading  from  this  were  water  yards  formed  with  piles  and  hori- 
zontal poles  on  a  level  with  the  water. 

The  first  enclosure  was  small  and  square,  holding  from  a 
dozen  to  twenty  sheep.  The  sheep  were  thrown  in  and  per- 
mitted to  swim  about  from  five  to  ten  minutes.  The  sheep  were 
then  pushed  under  the  horizontal  sapling  dividing  the  soaking 
pen  from  the  next  division  by  one  of  the  sheep  washers  armed 
with  a  crutch,  and  rapidly  turned  about  in  the  water  by  men 
stationed  on  the  side  timbers.  They  were  passed  along  from 
one  division  to  another  by  the  simple  process  of  pushing  them 
under  until  the  last  pen  was  reached.  Finally  they  reached  the 
"  long  swim,"  which  took  them  out  on  the  farther  bank.  When 
the  sheep  staggered  out  they  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  shep- 
herd and  put  in  small  and  well  grassed  paddocks  to  graze  and 
dry  at  their  leisure. 

Day  and  night  the  shepherd  would  stay  with  them  and  keep 
them  on  clean  thick  grass,  away  from  black  stumps,  bare,  dirty 
places,  yards  or  roads.  At  night  they  would  be  camped  on  clean 
grass  and  nothing  was  grudged  either  in  attention  or  expense 
to  keep  the  wool  clean  and  bright  until  the  sheep  entered  the 
shearing  shed.  The  great  object  was  to  get  the  sheep  into  the 
shearing  shed  the  moment  they  were  dry.  They  would  then  be 
carefully  and  quietly  driven  to  the  shearing  shed,  and  not  until 
they  were  in  the  shed  was  the  vigilance  relaxed.  A  careful  shep- 
herd would  cheerfully  go  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  a  dusty 
road,  and  if  a  gateway  became  dusty  it  was  shut  up  and  a  fresh 
opening  made  in  the  fence. 

On  the  larger  stations,  with  80,000  to  200,000  sheep,  every- 
thing was  done  in  a  most  complete  and  efficient  manner,  and  the 
expense  spread  over  a  large  number  of  sheep  brought  down  the 
cost  per  head  to  below  that  of  the  owner  of  8,000  to  10,000 
sheep,  and  the  work  could  be  done  more  effectively.  In  some 
cases  steam  engines  were  installed  at  the  wash  pen  to  pump  and 
heat  the  water,  spouts  were  erected,  under  which  tlie  sheep  were 
placed,  and  hot  and  cold  water  soaks  or  covered  pens  provided, 
soft  soap  and  soda  used  in  abundance,  and  scores  of  men  took 
part  in  the  operations.  With  the  aid  of  such  appliances  the 
sheep  were  turned  out  with  their  fleeces  white  as  driven  snow. 
They  were  placed  in  a  small  green  paddock  and  gently  moved  on 
to  another  enclosure  day   by  day  until  the  shearing   shed   was 
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reached.     Then  with  50  to  70  shearers  on  the  board,  the  wool 
woukl  soon  be  safe  in  the  bales. 

At  length  one  or  two  owners  tried  shipping  their  wool  in  the 
grease  with  success,  and  soon  all  sheepowners  followed  with  a 
rush,  the  reason  being  that  buyers  in  London  for  a  season  or  two 
did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  loss  in  weight  by  scour- 
ing, and  paid  too  much  for  it.  According  to  old  authorities  the 
prices  obtained  were  a  revelation  to  local  growers,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  old  world  buyers  burned  their  fingers.  Tlie  squatters 
knew  roughly  what  they  had  been  getting  for  the  fleece  of  each 
sheep,  and  when  they  got  so  much  more  they  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  pay  them  better  to  sell  in  the  grease. 
It  certainly  paid  them  very  much  better  until  the  London  buyers 
learned  to  make  proper  allowance  for  the  loss.  Users  now  prefer 
to  receive  the  wool  in  the  grease,  and  about  90  per  cent  of  Aus- 
tralasian sales  are  greasy  wools. 


AN   ENERGETIC   EXECUTIVE. 

Mr.  George  S.  Walker,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  the  alert 
and  industrious  Secretary  of  both  the  National  and  the  Wyoming 
Wool  Growers  Associations,  has  recently  resigned  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Sheep  Commissioners  of 
Wyoming,  and  his  resignation  is  being  made  the  text  of  eulogis- 
tic comment  by  Western  newspapers.  The  "  Shepherd's  Journal " 
agrees  with  the  Cheyenne  State  Leader  that  "The  matter  of 
finding  a  successor  nearly  so  energetic  and  competent  as  Mr. 
Walker  presents  a  difficult  problem  to  the  Board,  and  one 
possibly  unsolvable,  for  the  present  Secretary  has  exhibited  a 
genius  for  his  work  and  his  accomplishments  have  been  remark- 
able." Mr.  Walker  was  an  active  factor  at  Washington  and 
elsewhere  in  securing  the  continuance  of  ample  protection  for  the 
wool-growing  interests  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  tariff.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  organizing  the  wool-growing  interests  of  the 
Western  States  to  impress  on  their  Representatives  in  Congress 
the  wisdom  of  a  decent  period  of  rest  and  tranquillity  after  the 
tariff  agitation  of  the  past  few  years.  If  any  reopening  of  the 
wool  and  woolen  schedule  is  attempted  —  there  will  be  very 
slight  chance  that  it  can  or  will  be  even  attempted  —  the  effort 
is  sure  to  be  resisted  by  the  organized  influence  of  the  stock- 
raising  farmers  of  the  great  Western  States,  and  they  are  a 
formidable  force  in  national  politics. 
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TEXTILE   FACTS   IN   EUROPE. 

There  is  a  noticeable  tendency  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  to  gather  more  and  more  specific  and  comprehensive 
facts  about  the  development  of  the  textile  and  other  manufactur- 
ing industries  —  a  field  of  government  endeavor  in  which 
European  nations  have  long  been  conspicuously  inferior  to  the 
United  States.  A  careful  census  of  production  is  being  com- 
pleted in  Great  Britain,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of  tables  sum- 
marizing the  preliminary  results  for  the  more  important  trades 
of  the  country  has  just  been  issued  in  a  Blue  Book  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  : 

Concerning  cotton  factories  the  report  states  that  the  total 
number  of  yards  of  cotton  piece  goods  woven  for  sale  was 
7,029,622,000  and  the  value  £81,854,000.  As  regards  cotton  yarn 
the  total  quantity  sold  as  such,  or  manufactured  for  stock, 
included  in  the  returns  was  1,507,381,000  pounds,  and  the  value 
of  such  yarn  £79,371,000.  This  figure  involves  some  amount  of 
duplication  in  respect  of  doubled  yarn,  which  is  returned  twice, 
once  by  the  spinner  and  again  by  the  doubler  (in  so  far  as  the 
latter  does  not  spin  his  own  yarn),  but  the  amou.nt  of  such 
duplication  is  probably  not  considerable.  It  however  excludes 
altogether  yarn  spun  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  goods 
for  sale  by  the  same  firm.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  some 
measure  of  the  total  output  of  single  cotton  yarn  a  voluntary 
question  was  addressed  to  all  the  factories  in  this  trade,  and  on 
the  basis  of  the  replies  received  to  this  question  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  output  of  single  yarn  amounted  to  about  1,826,000,- 
000  pounds.  From  information  voluntarily  returned  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  spindles  it  appears  that  the  average  production 
of  cotton  yarn  per  spindle  was  per  mule  spindle  29.5  pounds,  and 
per  ring  spindle  60.5  pounds.  On  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the 
yarn  for  sale  as  given  in  the  returns  it  would  appear  that  the 
value  of  the  whole  of  the  yarn  manufactured  must  have  been 
about  £96,000,000. 

It  is  impossible,  says  the  report,  to  give  any  figures  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
trades  taken  as  a  whole.  As  regards  weaving,  however,  a  state- 
ment is  given  of  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  principal 
woven  goods  made  for  sale,  and  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
complete  and  free  from  duplication.  From  this  statement  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  goods  amounted  to  about 
£40,250,000.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  afford  any  estimate 
of  the  total  quantity  of  woolen  or  worsted  yarn  spun,  the  volun- 
tary information  furnished  by  manufacturers  not  having  been 
sufficiently  complete  for  the   purpose.     The  total  value  of  this 
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yarn  was  returned  as  about  £21,000,000.  These  figures  are 
exclusive  of  the  quantities  of  yarn  spun  and  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  other  goods  for  sale  by  the  same  firm. 

The  Imperial  Year  Book  for  1909  presents  the  following  sum- 
marized statistics  for  the  textile  industries  of  Germany : 


Classification. 


Preparation  of  spinning  and  fiber  material 

Spinning 

Weaving 

Hair  platting  and  weaving , 

Hosiery 

Lace 

Bleaching,  dyeing,  printing 

Fringe  making 

Roping 

Felt  and  blanket  making 

Total 


Firms. 


1,012 

3,545 

67,484 

653 

30,842 

27,334 

12,iyi 

11,570 

5,976 

611 


161,218 


Workmen. 


11,435 

82,711 

249,718 

2,649 
39,280 
26.199 
82,481 
15,216 
15,882 

4,338 


529,909 


Work- 
women. 


11,363 

124.314 

236,738 

1,813 

64,716 

53,080 

35,614 

20,099 

7,734 

2,960 


558,381 


Two-thirds  of  the  factories  employ  motor  power.  Of  the 
1,088,000  persons  employed  there  are  200,000  in  the  home-work 
industries. 


PROTECTING   IRISH   LINEN. 

Hakd-loom  linen  weaving  in  Ireland,  a  historic  industry  of 
the  country,  is  slowly  losing  ground  before  the  increasing  scope 
of  the  power-loom  manufacture.  Because  of  the  household  char- 
acter of  this  hand  work  and  its  great  value  in  providing  employ- 
ment for  the  scattered  peasantry,  the  British  government  has 
shown  much  concern  in  endeavoring  to  save  the  industry,  and  a 
law  for  the  compulsory  marking  of  hand-loom  woven  linen  goods 
has  been  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  selling  of  power-loom  goods  as  hand  woven  goods. 
The  main  provisions  of  the  legislation  are  as  follows : 

Every  piece  of  linen  damask  produced  upon  a  hand  loom  must 
have  woven  in  the  selvage  the  words  "  Irish  woven  linen 
damask." 

Every  piece  of  cambric  or  linen  diaper  goods  must  have 
stamped  or  printed  thereon  in  legible  characters  the  words 
"  Irish  hand  woven." 
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Any  person  weaving  in  a  hand  loom  in  Ireland  any  linen  goods 
of  the  classes  above-mentioned  who  fails  to  carry  out  the  require- 
ments above  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  act. 

Any  manufacturer,  agent,  or  any  other  person  who  causes  or 
procures  any  person  to  weave  in  a  hand  loom  in  Ireland  any  linen 
goods  of  the  classes  above-mentioned  without  the  proper  marking 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  act. 

Any  person  selling  or  exposing  for  sale  any  goods  being,  or 
purporting  to  be,  linen  damask  goods  or  cambric,  or  linen  diaper 
goods,  having  woven  therein  or  stamped  or  marked  thereon  the 
words  "Irish  hand  woven"  or  "Irish  hand  made,"  or  other 
words  representing  that  the  goods  were  woven  in  the  hand  loom 
in  Ireland,  shall,  unless  the  goods  were  in  fact  so  woven,  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  act. 

Any  person  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  act  shall  be  liable 
on  conviction  for  a  first  offence  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10 
($50),  and  for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £20  ($100)  or  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  six  months. 


SOOTY   GERMAN   CITIES. 

German  cities  engaged  in  textile  and  other  manufacturing  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  need  of  clarifying  and  making  more 
wholesome  their  smoke  and  dirt-laden  atmosphere.  American 
Consul  Thomas  H.  Norton,  at  Chemnitz,  reports : 

The  fact  that  sunshine  lessens  as  population  becomes  more 
dense,  and  especially  when  the  activity  of  industrial  centers 
expands  sviperficially  and  increases  in  intensity,  has  long  been 
noted.  An  increasing  tendency  to  fog  has  also  been  observed  in 
connection  with  such  conditions.  Both  results  are,  of  course, 
due  to  the  imperfect  and  incomplete  combustion  of  coal. 

The  toll  paid  to  this  concomitant  of  modern  industry  in  the 
injury  to  delicate  fabrics,  the  general  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  many  articles  of  trade  and  household  use,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  cleansing  has  been  roughly  computed  in  many  cities. 
Now  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  healthful  environment,  and 
since  the  battle  is  waged  with  growing  energy  against  tubercu- 
losis, physicians  and  students  of  social  science  feel  that  the 
problem  of  purer  air  for  the  dwellers  in  cities  has  become  one 
of  prime  importance.  Statistics  have  been  collected  for  some 
time  past  which  demonstrate  how  little  sunshine  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  residents  of  industrial  cities.  Thus  Chemnitz  enjoys  dur- 
ing the  months  of  December  and  January  but  156  hours  of  sun- 
shine out  of  the  508  which  are  theoretically  possible,  or  only  30 
per  cent.     During  the  entire  year   the  sun  shines  here   during 
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only  44  per  cent  of  the  number  of  hours  when  it  is  above  the 
horizon.  A  few  cities  are  still  worse  off.  In  Hamburg  the  per- 
centage is  28,  in  Magdeburg  36,  in  Leipzig  41,  and  in  Zurich  42. 
These  figures  do  not,  however,  indicate  the  entire  loss  of  sun- 
shine to  a  resident  in  a  manufacturing  city.  Even  when  the  sun 
is  unobscured  by  cloud  or  fog  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  solar 
rays  are  absorbed  by  smoke  particles. 

In  no  German  city  has  the  loss  of  sunshine  due  to  fog  yet 
equaled  that  prevalent  in  London,  where  the  foggy  days  during 
the  three  months,  December,  January,  and  February,  have 
increased  from  18  to  31  during  the  last  half  of  the  past  century. 


GOATS  IN   ASIA  MINOR. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  goat  herds  of  Asia  Minor  and  of 
the  large  part  they  play  in  the  sustenance  and  clothing  of  the 
people  is  published  in  the  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  the 
United  States  from  Consul  General  Ernest  L.  Harris  of  Smyrna. 
Mr.  Harris  says  : 

It  has  been  said  that  the  goat,  more  than  any  other  factor,  has 
assisted  the  rural  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  to  destroy  the  mag- 
nificent forests  which  once  extended  from  Smyrna  through  to 
Konia,  the  ancient  capital  of  Karamania.  Not  only  have  the 
peasants  and  nomads  destroyed  the  timber  for  the  sake  of  fire- 
wood, but  they  destroyed  it  also  in  order  that  their  goats  might 
obtain  suitable  pasture.  And  the  goats  in  their  turn  prevented 
the  new  shoots  ever  after  from  replacing  the  trees  which  had 
been  cut  down. 

Goats,  therefore,  compose  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  wealth  of 
the  country  people,  and  on  account  of  the  dry,  saltish  ingredients 
of  the  soil  of  the  interior  highlands  is  the  animal  which  is  best 
adapted  to  rear  on  the  least  amount  of  money.  They  are  also 
able  to  withstand  the  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  known  to 
the  plateaus  of  Asia  Minor.  In  summer  they  wander  with  their 
owners  over  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  in  winter  they  are 
sheltered  in  droves  in  rude  sheds  of  skins  and  bark.  Goats  in 
this  country  usually  belong  to  Turks,  Kurds,  and  Yuruks,  who, 
apart  from  the  milk  and  flesh,  prize  the  animal  on  account  of  its 
hair,  which  is  becoraiug  an  increasing  article  of  commerce  from 
year  to  year. 

The  price  of  a  goat,  unless  it  be  a  genuine  Angora,  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  a  sheep.  At  feasts  and  barbecues,  which  take 
place  on  all  the  religious  and  national  holidays  of  Turks  and 
Greeks,  the  goat  takes  a  conspicuous  part.  The  black  goat 
species  is  shorn  once  a  year,  and  the  hair  is  used  in  making 
sacks  for  carrying  olive  oil  and  figs  to  the  markets  of  Smyrna 
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and  Constantinople.  The  finest  kind  of  leather  is  also  made 
from  the  skin  of  the  Brousa  and  Karahissar  goat,  and  it  is  sold 
principally  to  dealers  in  Vienna  and  Leipzig. 

Apart  from  the  local  use  of  goat  hair  and  skin,  large  quantities 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  number  of  goats  in  Asia 
Minor  is  estimated  at  3,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  mohair 
annually  produced  is  placed  at  nearly  $4,000,000.  Small  quanti- 
ties only  are  shipped  through  Smyrna,  Constantinople  being  the 
chief  center  of  the  trade,  which  is  practically  monopolized  by 
English  merchants,  who  keep  Bradford  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers well  supplied  with  Turkish  mohair. 

THE    ANGORA    GOAT. 

The  goat  of  Angora  is  famous  the  world  over.  Its  native 
home  is  not  the  district  of  Angora  alone,  but  it  is  to  be  found  on 
the  slopes  and  in  the  valleys  of  a  great  stretch  of  country  which 
extends  southwards  through  the  heart  of  Anatolia.  Its  hair  or 
wool  is  indispensable  in  the  manufacture  of  manifold  varieties 
of  textiles.  In  Smyrna,  even,  mohair  is  used  in  the  production 
of  certain  grades  of  carpets.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  Angora 
goats  of  Armenia  supplied  the  finest  texture  for  making  wigs, 
which  were  commonly  worn  in  those  days  by  Europeans,  and 
especially  was  this  the  custom  at  the  various  courts.  Anatolian 
mohair  is  used  in  making  alpaca  cloth  for  umbrellas,  and  it  also 
enters  largely  into  the  make-up  of  certain  cloaks  and  overcoats. 
Many  yarns  are  made  from  the  soft  fibers.  There  are  also  some 
rather  primitive  sack-making  industries  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  which  cater  to  the  tobacco  trade  by  supplying  dealers 
with  high-class  sacks  for  exporting  the  seasoned  leaves.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  mohair  is  adapted  to  many  forms  of  usefulness. 

Once  there  was  a  considerable  weaving  industry  in  Angora. 
As  far  back  as  1812  no  less  than  1000  hand  looms  furnished 
employment  to  10,000  weavers.  But  for  fifty  years  this  industry 
has  been  dead.  With  the  introduction  of  high-class  machines 
manipulated  by  skilful  hands  in  the  textile  factories  of  Europe 
the  manufacturers  of  Angora  at  once  succumbed  to  the  competi- 
tion, and  mohair  and  camel  hair  is  now  exported  by  Armenian 
traders  as  a  raw  product.  I  understand  that  after  Bradford  the 
factories  of  Roubaix,  in  France,  consume  the  largest  quantities  of 
mohair.  Of  course  it  must  not  be  understood  that  European 
competition  has  completely  crushed  out  the  home  weaving  indus- 
try. Such  is  not  the  case.  Even  in  Angora  an  extensive  house 
industry  still  exists.  Shawls  and  robes  are  still  produced  in 
large  quantities  and  are  much  prized  on  account  of  their  dura- 
bility and  originality  of  design.  All  over  Asia  Minor,  in  fact, 
one  sees  peasant  and  Yuruk  women  sitting  in  their  primitive 
houses  or  goatskin  tents  busily  engaged  in  weaving  some  article 
for  the  nearest  bazaar. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  transplant  the  Angora  goat 
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to  other  countries.  In  1890  it  was  sent  to  Mont-Dore,  in  France, 
and  Escurial,  in  Spain.  Something  like  thirty  years  ago  some 
high-class  Angoras  were  smuggled  out  of  the  country  at  great 
expense  and  sent  to  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  South  African 
wool  now  successfully  competes  with  Turkish  mohair  in  the 
world's  markets,  although  for  softness  of  texture  and  durability 
generally  the  product  of  Asia  Minor  is  greatly  superior. 


THE   TEXTILE   DIRECTORIES. 

The  "  Official  American  Textile  Directory,"  compiled  by  the 
Lord  &  Nagle  Company,  144  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  as 
complete  and  exact  as  ever  in  its  issue  for  1909-1910.  It  covers 
all  the  textile  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Mexico,  and  presents  also  a  yarn  trade  index  and 
lists  of  concerns  in  lines  of  business  selling  to  or  buying  from 
textile  mills.  The  preparation  of  this  indispensable  volume  is 
performed  by  the  staff  of  the  "  Textile  World  Record,"  and  rep- 
resents a  great  amount  of  untiring  industry.  The  most  essen- 
tial particulars  about  each  textile  concern  are  presented  in  a 
compact  paragraph,  and  the  typographical  make-up  of  the  book 
is  such  that  any  desired  information  can  readily  be  found.  The 
present  issue  represents  the  fifteenth  year  of  publication. 

''Dockham's  Textile  Directory"  for  1909  is  a  large,  clearly- 
printed  volume.  There  is  a  complete  enumeration  of  textile 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  of  the  cotton 
and  wool  dealers,  of  the  dry  goods  and  commission  houses,  of 
the  exporters  and  importers,  and  of  the  yarn  dealers.  There  is 
much  useful  statistical  information  as  to  the  textile  machinery 
of  the  United  States.  The  main  facts  about  every  textile  estab- 
lishment are  simply  stated.  This  is  the  forty-third  year  and 
the  twenty-second  edition  of  Dockham's.  The  address  is  the 
Dockham  Publishing  Company,  6  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


JUTE   PROSPECTS   IN   INDIA. 

American  textile  manufacturers  will  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  final  forecast  by  the  Indian  Government  of  the  jute 
crop  for  the  next  season  estimates  the  total  acreage  sown  at 
2,732,700,  as  against  2,856,700  the  year  before.  However,  this 
decreased  acreage  is  expected  to   yield  a  somewhat  larger  out- 
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turn,  according  to  this  government  report  as  summarized  in  the 
London  "  Financial  Times  "  : 

The  outturn  is  estimated  at  7,206,584  bales,  as  against  6,310,800 
bales  last  year.  In  addition,  there  are  89,000  bales  estimated 
from  Madras  and  other  outlying  districts,  making  a  total  of 
7,295,580  bales.  The  acreage  sown  is  the  smallest  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  the  revised  estimate  for  1907  putting  that  year's 
acreage  as  high  as  3,974,300  acres.  The  yield  anticipated  is 
slightly  larger  than  was  looked  for  lately,  but  it  is  much  under 
what  will  be  required  to  meet  the  estimated  demands  of  the 
world's  trade.  The  total  consumption  of  jute  during  the  year 
1909-10  is  estimated  at  9,010,000  bales  on  the  basis  of  full  time 
working,  which  compares  with  6,900,000  bales  in  1904,  4,800,000 
bales  in  1894,  3,750,000  bales  in  1884,  and  2,560,000  bales  in 
1874.  It  will  be  interesting  to  show  how  this  largely  increased 
consumption  is  accounted  for,  and  the  estimated  requirement  of 
the  world  during  the  season  1909-10  is  detailed  in  the  following 
table  : 


Bales. 

Scotland 1,200,000 

England 20,000 

Ireland 25,000 

France 600,000 

Belgium 100,000 

Germany 700,000 

Austria 285,000 

Norway  and  Sweden 60,000 

Russia 200,000 


Bales. 

Holland 30,000 

Spain 120,000 

Italy 220,000 

United  States,  etc 650,000 

Indian  mills 4,300,000 

Local     Indian     consump- 
tion      500,000 

Total . . . , 9,010,000 


Comparing  the  estimate  for  the  current  season  with  the  1894 
figures  it  is  found  that  of  a  total  increase  of  4,210,000  bales  the 
United  Kingdom  is  responsible  for  only  45,000  bales,  while 
Continental  requirements  have  increased  from  1,100,000  bales  to 
2,315,000  bales.  The  United  States  and  other  countries  also 
require  650,000  bales,  as  against  500,000  bales.  The  great 
increase  in  the  outturn  of  the  Indian  mills  is,  however,  the  out- 
standing feature  of  the  statistics,  amounting  as  it  does  to 
2,800,000  bales. 

Although  the  estimated  outturn  of  the  crop  is  considerably 
below  the  anticipated  requirements  of  manufacturers,  it  is  not 
expected  that  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage,  or,  indeed,  any 
shortage  at  all,  of  raw  material,  as  there  is  a  stock  which  has 
been  carried  over  from  the  past  season  of  between  1,250,000  bales 
and  1,500,000  bales.  There  is  very  little  old  crop  left,  so  that 
practically  the  whole  of  this  stock  would  appear  to  be  held  on 
this  side.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  known  that  a  very  large 
block  of  it  is  held  in  Dundee,  it  being  very  seldom  indeed  that 
there  is  so  much  jute  in  store  there  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
If  trade  is  anything  like  satisfactory  during  the  coming  winter 
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and  spring — and  the  prospects  are  now  shaping  more  definitely 
in  favor  of  greater  activity  —  the  stocks  all  over  will  be 
materially  reduced,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  a  year  hence  they 
will  be  considerably  less  than  now.  The  American  demand  has 
latterly  been  the  most  encouraging  factor,  and  as  it  is  known  that 
merchants  there  are  short  of  cloth,  a  still  more  liberal  stream  of 
orders  is  anticipated  in  the  early  future.  It  is  rather  early  to 
speculate  on  the  quality  of  the  new  crop,  but  taking  all  the 
circumstances  into  account  spinners  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  jute  will  be  well  grown.  Compared  with  a  year  ago,  the 
price  of  jute  is  fully  £2  ($9.73)  per  ton  cheaper.  Dundee 
manufactures  were  heavily  bought  at  the  higher  level,  involving 
serious  loss  to  many  firms,  this  being  accounted  for  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  serious  discrepancy  between  the  final  forecast  and 
the  actual  turnout  last  year.  The  very  narrow  margin  between 
supply  and  demand  is  likely  to  make  its  influence  felt  on  prices 
a  few  months  hence,  and  should  there  be  any  marked  increase  in 
the  demand  a  still  higher  level  of  prices  might  be  very  easily 
attained. 
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Domestic  Wools.      (George  W.  Benedict.) 


1909. 

1908. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

Ohio,    Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

fWASHED.) 

36  (9  37 

35 
41  i8  42 

40 
38  @  39 
40  ig  41 

27  (9  28 
36  &  37 

36 
34  @  35 

33 

36  (9  37 

35 
41   ig  42 

40 
38   @  39 
40  @  41 

27  (9  28 
36   @  37 

36 
34  (g  35 

33 

36  @  37 

35 
41  (g  42 

40 
38  ig  39 
40  @  41 

27  ®  28 
36  i9  37 
36  @  37 
34  ®  35 
33 

33 

X 

31 

1  Blood 

34 

i      "      

33 

32 

35 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine        

22 

'  Blood  .   .           

26 

26 

1      i< 

25 

27 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine                        .       •              ... 

J  Blood 

40  @  41 
39  @  40 

38 
39 

26  @  27 

35  ig  36 

35 

33  @  34 

32  @  33 

35  0  36 

34  Ig  35 
28  @  29 

33  9  34 

31   (g  32 
28  ®  29 

70  (9  72 

62  (g  64 
62  @  63 
55  ®  67 
57   ig  58 

52  @  63 

65  ig  67 
62  ®  63 

62  0  53 
38  (g  42 

72  ®  76 
65  @  68 
68  @  70 
65  (9  67 

63  (g  65 

65  a  67 
55  ig  67 
45  (g  47 

41  a  43 

53  9   55 

47  Ig  49 

42  Ig  45 
38  ig  40 

32 

40  ig  41 

39  Ig  40 
38 

39 

26  i9  27 

35  @  36 
35 

33  @  34 

32  g  33 

36  g  37 

34  ®  35 
29  @  30 

33  @  34 

31  ®  32 
29  ig  30 

75  g  77 
65  @  67 
65  @  66 
68  (g  60 
58  ®  60 
53  ®  bb 

68  (9  70 
63  ®  65 
52  (g  55 

40  ®  45 

75  i9  78 
70  ®  73 
70  ig  72 
67  Ig  70 
65  ig  67 

67  ig  70 
57  ig  60 
47  ig  50 
43  ®  45 

55  ig  57 
49  ig  62 
45  ®  46 
40  &  42 

32  Ig  33 

40  ig  41 

39  ®  40 
38 

39 

26  ®  27 
35  ig  36 

35  ig  36 
34 

32  ®  33 

36  (g  37 
34  ig  35 

30 

33  ®  34 
32  ®  33 

30 

76  i9  78 

67  Ig  68 
65  ®  67 
60  ®  62 
60  Ig  61 
53  ®  55 

68  ig  70 
68  @  65 
53  ®  65 

40  ig  45 

75  ig  78 
70  &  73 
70  @  72 
67   @  70 
65  ig  67 

67   @  70 
57  ®  60 
47  i9  50 
43  @  45 

55  ig  57 
49  Ig  52 
45  ig  46 
40  (g  42 

32  ®  33 

33 
32 

4 .      '        •    ; 

31 

34 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine           

21 

J  Blood 

25 

3      "      

24 

23 

26 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

g  Blood 

25 

^raid 

24 
20 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(unwashed.) 

g  Blood 

1       "         

24 
23 

Braid 

20 

Texas. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Spring,  rtne,  12  months 

"          "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  months 

"              "        6  to  8  mouths   .   .   . 
Fall    fine 

53 
46 
46 
41 
42 

40 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 
"                "            "      6  to  8  months, 
Fall   free 

47 
42 
83 

27 

Territory     Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    basis.) 

"       medium 

57 
50 
48 

"            "      medium 

46 
42 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 
(SCOURED  basis.) 
Jfo   1 

49 

No   2 

41 

No.  3 

28 

No.  4 

25 

New   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

40 

No.  2 

33 

No.  3 

26 

No.  4 

aEORoiA   AND  Southern. 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  September  30,  1909. 

Seldom  has  the  wool  trade  experienced  three  months  of  more  satisfactory 
business  than  during  the  quarter  just  passed,  embracing  the  period  from  July 
Ist  to  October  1st. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  factor  in  the  above  conditions  was  the  passage 
of  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill  early  in  August,  which  by  its  provisions  insured 
prosperity  for  a  few  years  at  least  to  the  wool  raisers  as  well  as  to  the  wool 
users. 

For  some  time  past  textile  manufacturers  have  been  keenly  alive  to  the 
unmistakable  signs  of  business  improvement  throughout  the  country,  pointing 
to  a  tremendous  consumption  of  manufactured  goods,  and  consequently  they 
have  realized  that  it  was  not  only  prudent  but  necessary  to  anticipate  their 
wants  to  a  moderate  extent  in  buying  their  stock  of  raw  material.  While 
there  has  been  a  comparatively  steady  demand  for  wool  during  the  whole 
quarter,  some  weeks  have  been  marked  by  an  unprecedentedly  large  volume 
of  business,  notably  in  August,  when  record  sales  were  made  to  some  of  the 
more  prominent  worsted  and  woolen  manufacturers. 

The  substantial  advance  in  values  made  during  the  spring  months  has  held 
well,  and  in  case  of  itaple  grades  of  territory  wools  new  high  marks  have 
been  recorded,  which  have  not  been  equaled  for  many  years.  Fine  staple 
territory  wool  has  sold  at  from  78  to  80c.,  which  seems  relatively  too  high  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  grades  of  Australian  wool  valued  at  83  to 
85c.  On  the  other  hand,  one  hears  the  argument  (which  has  some  sound 
basis)  that  when  the  additional  machinery  now  being  installed  is  in  operation, 
our  consumption  of  avooI  will  be  increased  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  which 
certainly  means  keen  competition  and  strong  prices  for  the  remainder  of 
the  present  clip,  at  least.  As  one  large  manufacturer  has  recently  stated, 
the  only  possible  check  to  business  in  manufactured  goods  may  come  from 
an  overproduction;   but  this  is  entirely  unlikely  in  the  near  future. 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  large  arrivals  of  wool  in  the  Boston 
market  this  season,  it  is  conservatively  estimated  that  owing  to  the  heavy 
transfers  to  date,  the  stock  of  wool  now  offering  here  is  probably  no  larger 
than  one  usually  finds  two  or  three  months  later.  Good  scoured  wools  are  in 
very  light  supply  and  are  held  at  strong  prices. 

Geo.  W.  Benedict. 

Polled  Wools.      {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed,  Extra . 
Fine  A  .  .  .  . 
A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .  .  .  . 
C  Super  .  .  .  . 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .  .  .  . 
California,  Extra 


July. 


72®  75 
65  @  68 
60  @  63 
52  @  56 
34  @  37 
65  (3  68 
52  @  58 
65  @  70 


August. 


72  @76 
66  ig  88 
60  @  64 
53  @  57 
35  @38 
65  @  68 
53  (g  58 
66®  70 


September. 


73®  77 

67  @  70 
62  ©65 

64  (g  58 
35  @40 

65  @  70 
53  @  60 

68  @  72 


1908. 


September. 


53  (9  60 
45  ®  50 
40  @43 
32  @35 
20  ®  25 
48  @  52 
38  i9  42 
47  (g  52 
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Remarks. 

October  1,  1909. 
The  market  throughout  the  quarter  has  shown  uniform  strength  and  activ- 
ity. Lacking  a  speculative  movement,  wools  have  in  the  main  been  taken  by 
manufacturers ;  and  the  woolen  mills,  following  an  improved  demand  for 
their  fabrics,  have  once  more  become  interested  in  medium  and  low  pulled 
wools.  Beginning  with  the  September  pulling  worsted  spinners  have  com- 
peted for  standard  B  lambs  with  the  result  of  advancing  values.  C  lambs 
have  been  somewhat  slow  of  sale  by  reason  of  large  offerings  of  East  India 
wools,  better  in  color  and  staple  and  lower  in  price. 

In  spite  of  the  continuous  demand  for  most  grades  of  pulled  wools,  many 
pullers  being  sold  up  to  October  1,  the  extreme  prices  for  pelts  have  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  profitable  business. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 

Foreign  Wools.     (Maugbr  &  Avert.) 


A.ustraliaii  Combing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland: 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

English  Wools: 

Hiissex  Kleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

*'  "       No.  1,  Open  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   . 


1909. 


July. 


43 
40 
39 

42 

40 
38 

40 
42 

41 
36 

42 
40 
35 

35 
32 

34 
31 
34 

42 
41 
34 
34 

21 
27 
25 
31 
31 
20 
20 
12 


@45 
@41 
@  40 

®  43 
@41 

@  40 

@41 
@43 

@43 
(g  38 

@  46 
;g43 
(gl38 

(8)37 
@33 

@36 
@  32 
®  35 

©43 

@  42 
@35 
@  35 

(3  22 
3  29 
ig26 
(3  33 
@33 
©21 
(§21 
@  14 


Aug. 


43  @  45 

40  @  41 

39  @  40 

42  @  43 

40  @  41 
38  @  40 

40  @41 

42  @43 

41  @43 
36  @38 

42  @  46 

40  ®  43 
35  @38 

35  @37 

32  ig  33 

34  @  36 

31  @32 

35  ®  36 

42  @  43 

41  @42 
34  ®  35 
34  ®  35 

22  @23 

28  @  29 

25  @  27 

32  @  34 
32  @  34 
21  g22 
20  @  21 
12  (g  14 


Sept. 


43  (3  45 

40  @41 

39  (3  40 

42  @  43 

40  @  41 
38  (3  40 

40  ®  41 

42  (3  43 

42  3  43 

36  (g38 

42  (3  46 
40  @  43 
35  @  38 

35  ®  37 
32  (3  33 

34  (3  36 

31  @33 

36  (3  38 

43  (3  44 
42  iS43 

35  @  36 

36  (3  37 

22  (3  23 

29  (3  30 

26  @  27 

32  ®  34 
:V2  (g  34 
22  @  •23 
20  (3  21 
12  @  14 


1908. 


Sept. 


41  ®42 

39  a  40 

37  #38 

41  ®  42 

39  g  40 

37  @  39 

38  (3  40 

40  (3  41 

35  (3  37 

30  a  32 

42  (3  44 
40  @  42 
32  Ig  34 

32  ®  34 

29  (8  30 

30  ®  31 
29  a  30 
28  &  29 

35  3  37 

34  (8  35 

32  (9  34 

32  (g  34 

14  (§15 
24  :3  25 
22  (3  24 
26  @  28 
26  @28 
16  ®  18 
16  (3  18 

15  3  16 
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Foreign  Wools. 

The  steady  demand  reported  by  us  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year 
for  all  descriptions  of  foreign  wools  continued  through  July,  August,  and 
September.  The  character  of  the  demand  changed  somewhat  after  mid- 
summer and  the  preference  seemed  to  be  almost  altogether  for  crossbred 
wools,  though  there  was  still  a  very  limited  inquiry  for  the  very  finest 
Australian  clothing  wools. 

English  wools  have  steadily  found  a  market  here,  of  which  quite  a  per- 
centage are  from  Ireland. 

The  inquiry  for  carpet  wools  has  improved,  but  owing  to  the  high  cost  of 
Asiatic  wools,  manufacturers  have  turned  to  Scotch  wools  largely. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the  changes  in  the  current  of  trade  in 
foreign  wools.  A  few  years  ago  Russia  was  an  exporter  of  merino  wools, 
as  well  as  carpet  wools.  To-day  she  not  only  consumes  her  merino  wools,  but 
imports  largely  of  merino,  as  well  as  coarse  wools.  Factories  have  been 
erected  in  Turkey  for  the  manufacture  of  yarns,  which  consume  not  only 
native,  but  Persian  wools  as  well.  With  the  awakening  of  China,  a  larger 
home  consumption  of  China  wool  may  be  expected.  The  importations  of 
China  wools  into  the  United  States  for  nine  months  ending  September  30th 
were  32,555,828  pounds. 

Mauger   &  Avert. 

Boston,  October  1, 1909. 
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CROMPTON  e  KNOWLES 
LOOM  WORKS, 

Worcester,  Mass. 

T»  1.    VAr      1  f      Providence,    R.I. 

Branch  Works        .        .        .        |    PhUadeiphia.  Pa. 


LOOMS 


For 


Woolens  and  Worsteds 

And  Every  Type  of  Textile  Fabric. 


Open  Shed  Loom. 


Jacquard. 


Wool  Comb. 


Our  WOOL  COMB  is  Unequaled 

For  Combing  {S"^  Wools. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


Worsted  Machinery 


MADE    IN    THE 


United  States, 


LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

LOWELL,  riASS. 

SPINNING  FRAMES  with  caps,  rings,  or  flyers 
and  any  kind  of  spindles  for  long  or  short 
wool,  and  any  gauge  of  rollers. 

DANDY  ROVERS  and  REDUCERS  with  all 
latest  improvements. 

WEIGH  BOXES  and  DRAWING  BOXES  with 
any  kind  of  rollers  and  any  number  of 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  drawing,  fitted  with  cans  or 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  preparing  before  combing  and 
finishing  afterwards. 

MODIFICATIONS  will  be  made  of  the  above 
machinery  to  suit  different   kinds  of  work. 

REPAIRS  for  the  foregoing  furnished  upon  short 
notice. 


A  D  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


JEREMIAH  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

WOOL 

300-302  SUMMER    STREET, 
BOSTON 

BROWN    (EL   ADAMS 

—^WOOL— 

Commission     MercKants 

274-276-278    SUMMER    STREET 

>^     BOSTON 


Jacob  F.   Bro-wn 
Samuel   G.   A.'dams 
Udmvind  Y.  Iceland 


J.  KOSHLAND  &  CO. 

WOOL 

Commission   Mercliants 

268-272    SUMMER    STREET 

BOSTON       =        =        MASS. 
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HALLOWELL,  JONES  &  DONALD 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC 

WOOL 

WILLIAM  E  JONES  252   SUMMER   STREET 

FRANK  W.  HALLOWELL 

WILLIAM  ELLERY 

GORDON  DONALD  BOSTON 

EVAN  ARTHUR  LEIGH, 

232  Summer  Street,   =  =   Boston,  Mass. 


PLATT'S  Improved  flachinery  for  Preparing,  Drawing  and  Spinning 

French  Worsted  Yarns. 
PLATT'S  Woolen  and  Worsted  Carding  Engines-- Special  Designs. 
PLATT'S  Cotton,  Cotton  Waste,  Woolen  and  Worsted  ilules. 
PLATT'S  Special  flachinery  for  making  Cotton  Waste  into  Yarns. 


GEORGE  HODGSON,  Ltd.-Looms  for  Worsteds,  etc. 

RARITAN  WOOLEN  MILLS 


SOMERSET  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


DAVID  L.  EINSTEIN,  President. 


Minfactnrers  of  Owcoatiis,  Gassieres,  etc. 

NEW   YORK. 
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Geneml  Bedric  Conpany 


Induction  Motors 


in  the  mill  result  in  reduced  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs,  besides  increasing  the  output  and 
quality  of  the  product.  Reduced  building  expenses 
and  increased  working  space  also  follow  as  direct 
results  of  the  adoption  of  electric  drive.  This  is 
due  to  the  elimination  of  heavy  and  bulky  line 
shafting  and  the  consequent  lighter  construction 
materials  required.  Of  the  total  power  supplied 
through  electric  m.otors  to  textile  mills  in  this 
country  75%  is  delivered  by  GE  motors.     There's 


1896 


Principal  Office:  Schenectady,  N.  Y.     ^'^\^?rtrs??B*oLton.  nass' 


GEORGE  L.  STEVENS.       ALBERT  C.  WARREN.      JOHN  HASKELL  B'JTLER, 

President.  Tnnnauror.  Secretary. 

Established  1870.  Incorporated  1*^90. 


Ke  Warren  Soaii  pianiHactiinn!!  GoinpaDy, 

Manufacturers  of    .    .     . 

SOAPS,  CHEMICALS,  WOOL  SCOURERS,  Etc. 

Used  by  "Woolen,  "Worsted,  Hosiery,  Cotton, 
Linen,  Silk,  and  Flannel  Mills. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Decarbonizing:  Soap,  Annihilator,  Cotton  Softeners, 
and  Sizing  for  Cotton  Mills  of  all  Kinds. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Textile   Soaps,  Wool  Scourera,  and 
Chemicals  in  the   Country. 


Office :  77  Summer  Street     -     ■     -    Boston. 

BRANCH   OFFICE:  VORKS: 

JJ3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  "Watertown,  Maas. 
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Lowell 
Textile  School 


Thoroughly  Practical  Instruction 
Given  in  Every  Branch  of 

TEXTILE    MANUFACTURING 


DAY  and  EVENING  CLASSES 


One  of  our  five  regular  courses  of  instruction  is : 

Woolen  and  Worsted   flanufacturing. 

This  includes  wool  sorting,  scouring,  picking,  carding  and  spin- 
ning ;  worsted  combing,  drawing,  spinning,  twisting ;  woolen  and 
worsted  warp  preparation.  Weaving  on  all  varieties  of  looms. 
Textile  Design  with  cloth  analysis  and  calculations;  Chemistry 
and  Dyeing. 

The  equipment  of  all  departments  is  complete  for  practical  in- 
struction. Woolen  and  worsted  department  includes  French  spin- 
ning as  well  as  the  English  or  Bradford  system.  The  Finishing 
department  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  latest  woolen  and 
worsted  machines.  Practical  instruction  in  wool  sorting  by 
practical  men. 

REGULAR    COURSES  ARE: 

1.  Cotton  Manufacturing:       3.  Textile  Designing: 

2.  Wool  Manufacturing:         4.  Chemistry  and  Dyeing: 

5.  Textile  Eng:ineering: 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

CHARLES  H.  EAMES,  Secretary, 

Lowell  Textile   School, 

LOWELL,    MASS. 
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PARKER,  WILDER  &  CO.> 

4  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston.  62  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Selling  Agents  for 

Flannels^  Suitings^  Sackings^ 
Broadcloths^  Cheviots    and     Cassimeres 

Manufactured  by  the 

TALBOT  MILLS,  BELVIDERE  WOOLEN  MFG,  CO., 

COCHECO  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO.,      STIRLING  MILLS, 
GONIC  MFG.  CO.,  YANTIC  WOOLEN  MFG.  CO., 

CHARLES  A.  STEVENS  &  CO.,        GEORGE  F.  SIBLEY. 

Cotton  Goods  and  Sheetings 

From 
NAUMKEAG  STEAM  COTTON  CO. 

Marseilles^    Satin    and    Crochet    Quilts 

From 
MONADNOCK  MILLS,  UNION  MFG.  CO. 


A.   KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

122    PEARL   ST.,    NEW   YORK. 

DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

fAST  COTTON  BLIES  AND  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CAISTIC  POTASH  90  per  cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283-285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50=52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO 134  =  136  Kinzie  Street. 

HAMILTON,  CAN 24  Catherine  Street.  N. 

MONTREAL 17  Lemoine  Street. 


AD  VEB  TISEMENTS. 
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THE 

Whitin  Machine  Works, 

WHITINSVILLE,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Cotton  Machinery, 

Cards,  Combing  Machinery, 

Railway  Heads,  Drawing  Frames, 

Spinning  Frames,        Spoolers, 
Twisters,       Reels,       Long  Chain  Quillers, 

Looms. 


Southern  Agent: 

STUART    W.    CRAMER, 

38  South  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  N.C. 
Equitable  Building,  Atlanta,  Qa. 
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WE  BELIEVE  THAT  WE  CAN  NOW 
SUCCESSFULLY  USE  OUR  ^  ^  ^  ot 


NORTHROP  LOOM 

ON  CERTAIN  GRADES  OF 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Goods 
Woven  with  One  Shuttle  ♦  ♦ 


^ 


We  also  have  machinery  of  interest  for  Wool  and  Wors- 
ted Manufacturers  in  the  line  of 

TWISTERS, 

SPOOLERS. 

TEMPLES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUES  SEPfT  ON  REQUEST 

DRAPER  COMPANY 

HOPEDALE,  MASS. 


SOUTHEASTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 
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